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THE ELECTION—BEFORE AND AFTER. 


X 


HIS has beera most interesting election. Many people, I am 
aware, are of a contrary opinion. Sanguine persons on each 

side have found it disappomting, because there has been “no change.” 
Others have found it dull because to 90 large an extent it has been 


‘fought on a single issue, and that issue one of thigb constitutional 


gravity. A Conservative scoffer reports, I observe, that a common 
opinion m some places was that the Veto was a vegetable; he omits 
to tell us to what kingdom the Referendum was assigned. The 
object of this paper is to show that the “No Change” edection has, 
in fact, made momentous changes, and that on the main issue it must 
be decisive. A parhamentary candidate was once beard to remark, 


.of something said either'by himself or by his opponent, that state- 


ments might be divided, into two classes—facts, and platform-facts. 
I shall endeavour to restrict myself to the former. 


{ 


: ` T._ANTECEDENT RESULTS. 


It has been an amazing election—amazing if only for the results 
which it produced before it happened. Lord Rosebery maintained 
that an entirely new situation had arisen. I am not sure about the 

“ entirely,” but to a large extent he was obviously night. In the first 
place his ‘and Lord Lansdowne’s resolutions had been carried in the 
House of Lords. Those resolutions involve, among other things, an 
admission that the House as now constituted and with its present 
powers is not possessed of the confidence of the nation. This much, 
was decided before the election began, and during the progress of it 
Lord Lansdowne pledged the House of Lords to concur with the 
Conservative party m making reform, both in the constitution of the 
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Lords and jn the relations between the two Houses, an integra] 
element of their future progrgmme. This aspect of the elettion 
before it occurred bas an important bearing, as we shall see, upon 
the future; and as political memories. are ‘short, it) may not be 
superfluous to illustrate by means of parallel columns the great gulf 


between eset of things now and a year ago :— 


DECEMBER, I 


“The House of Lords is ‘the most « 


famous and the -most ancient 
Parliamentary body in the world ; 

, the envy of other nations, even 
if it is‘not, as I think, the pride 
aod glory of our own. 

“With regard to the hereditary 
principle . . the House of 
Lords throughout the ages for 
which it has existed, has met 
with the satisfaction of the com- 
munity as a whole, and it has 
contributed materially to the 
dignity and efficiency of the 
government of the State. 

‘There is a certain hereditary 
’ capacity that appears to pass 
dowd, through the generations in 
the same families . . the 
principle of heredity has enabled 
the House of Lords to represent 
what, I may caH the perma- 
nent sentiment and temper of the 
‘ British people. It is 
precisely because you have had 
the hereditary element in the 
House of Lords that it has suc- 
ceeded in more or less repre- 
_ senting this more or less per- 
manent factor in the national 
life.’’—Lord Curzon, at Oldham, 
ee 15th, 1909.) 


A new situation, indeed ! 


, 


DECEMBER, 1910, ° 
-“ The House of Lords has 
ceased to exist. There is nothing 
to defend, and there is nothing 
to attack. It has surrendered its 
powers to the nation, because 
without the support of the nation 


. its powers could no longer be 


usefully exercised. 

“‘ These men, by a majority of 
ten to one, hte: their 
hereditary privileBes, their here. 
ditary position, of which so much 
complaint, and, I think, so much 
just complaint, was made. They 
have, of their own accord, 
surrendered those privileges. 
They are men of honour, and they 
will adhere to their pledges. 
They are redeemable and: not 
withdrawable, and you may take 
it from them that they have 
resolved that the nation having 
refused to support them in those 
privileges they are better gone. 

. . Ohl,but then we are 
told that that was under pressure. 
Weil, it is a wise man that 
observes and yields to the pres- 
sure of circumstances.’’—{Lord 
Rosebery, at Manchester, Nov. 
30th, vo) 


It amounts, said Lord Curzon (Nov. 
17th, 1910), to “an act of renunciation without parallel” 


One must 


go back, I suppose, to the days when. they who had great possessions 
laid them at the apostles’ feet, or when the nobles of Florence brought 


their, baubles to Savonarola’s bonfire of vanities. Lord Rosebery’s . 
es a less heroic, but perhaps a truer note. 


remark about pressure s 


What was denied, during many years, to his. exhortations and his 
eloquence was granted in.the twinkling of an-eye “under pressure ” 


of imminent Dissolution. 


But this is not all’ The coming of the election was ER E by 
another novelty. It produced the Referendum. I am informed that 


\ 
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elsewhere in this REVIEW there is an article dealing with that instru- 
mert of “pure,” as opposed to “representative,” democracy. I, 
therefore, confine myself here to the statement that, whatever else 
may be thought of it, the introduction of the Referendum would 
make large and revolutionary changes in our constitutional system. 
This 1s not seriously denied; it is light-heartedly admitted It 
seems inconsistent with the Party System; but that, explains Pro- 
fessor Dicey, 1s precisely one of its beauties. It is objected that the 
Referendum is inconsistent with the doctrine of ministerial respon- 
sibility to the House of Commons That also, it seems, is one of the 
grounds on which the Constitutional Party support it: the Referen- 
dum, said Mr. Balfour, “bas an enormous advantage, it does not 
“carry with it a change of Government” (Nov. 29th, 1910) <A 
Government, that is to say, might be defeated at a Referendum on 
some grave matter—for instance, its “first constructive work “—and 
would not on that account leave office. It were difficult to conceive 
of any innovation which on these terms would change so profoundly 
the principles of the British Constitution. However, Mr. Balfour, 
without regard to such consequences, has pledged himself to the 
proposition that “a poll of the people.” should be the supreme tribunal. 
This proposition also has, as we shall see, an important bearing upon 
the effects of the election. 

Having decided on this new departure, Mr. Balfour, it must be 
confessed, did the thing in the grand manner. Si peccas, pecca 
foritter ; if you make a plunge, make a big splash He has made it, 
and the waters seem muddy. He has promised to submit, no longer 
only “the principles of Tariff Reform,” but “the Tanff Reform 
“Budget” to a Referendum, and his followers are angrily disputing 
whether the pledge applies for all tıme or to this election only. If 
the latter, he will be self-convicted, say some of them, of “a dodge 
“to sweep Lancashire,” and of a dodge that did not succeed: the 
diver did not “rise, a prince, with the pearl ;” if the former, many of 
the Tanf Reformers will not stand it and its adoption would, they 
pomt out, throw the Customs duties into the hands of speculators. 
We need not here pursue the prospect; I only refer to the matter as 
another proof of the wonderful effect produced by the announcement 
of this election. Mr. Balfour went even further, and in hrs latest 
declaration on the Referendum enunciated the sound Radical 
pnociples of One Man One Vote and no Plural Voters—a principle 
which, once again, will be worth remembering when we come to 
consider the effécts of the election. 

An amazing election, thea, indeed, the mere shadow of which thus 
cast in advance sufficed to “run up a new House of Lords at forty-eight 
“ hours’ notice,” to import into the Conservative programme the revo- 
lutionary Refergndum, to cause Mr. Balfour to renounce Plural Voting, 
to shunt Tariff Reform to a siding, and to pledge him to the principle 
-of plebiscitaey finance! 

—_ s 
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IL—“No CHANGE” AND ITS MEANING. _ "6 


The result of the election itself has been novless remarkable. It 
has broken an electoral law, challenged the ‘current phrase which 
expresses it, and confused some generalisations of the philosophers. 
There has been no “swing of the pendulum,” and democracy has not 
proved fickle. How abnormal this result is will be seen at a glance 
from a table of all thé elections since 1868—the starting- point of 

modern political conditions :— 


1868 eee L. 128 © BOA. aliai L. 40 

I874 seisis C. 52 1895 a wee Co 152 

1880 kee L. 376 TQOO wees eee C. 134 

1885 eee eee L. 86 IGOR “iiss L. 356 

1886 oe C. 114 Jan. 1910... ease L. 124 
Dec. Igo a... L. 126* 


An election so closely resembling its predecessor 1s without parallel. 
Nor is it only that the party gains and losses throughout the country 


have been $0 nearly equal on balance; the actual number of such’ 


gains and losses is also unusually small. This feature of the election 
may best be shown by completing a table given by Professor Lowell 
in the chapter on “Political Oscillations” in Great Britain s=} 


1886, 14 seats turned Liberal, ee turned Coineryativo -Total change 170 


1 100 ž y » D ” u N ” n 117 
1895. 14 » = n ia n »” a) ” 126. 
1900, 42: p ae , » 30 ” ” oreo n 73 
oe 246 » n 9 4 " ” eon ” 250 
an. . 
1910. 233 p am, aA I4 n Wao 4, SoA Sh uo 146 
ec : s a 
- 1910. 27 » n » 27 H ” 54 


Never, it will be seen, have Meie been so iew. PE btiedees ‘to. 
transfer their allegiance from one side to the other. Particular parts of 
‘the country have been as steadfast as the country as a whole. It, 
has been urged that one election following upon another so closely 
vas December upon January might naturally be expected to produce 
identical results; “no change,” it is sv gested, is the result of “no 
“time.” \ But this explanation will not do. In 1885-6 an election in 
July followed upon an election m December, and the shortness of 


the interval did not prevent the electors from changing their mind ` 
very decisively. It is not time, but inclination, that has been wanting ' 


on the present occasion. What is the reason of this staunchness? 
It is, and can be nothing else than that the will of a majority of the 
-electors is firmly set upon the attainment of the Boley of restricting 
‘the Veto, \ 


* J am writing when the results in six seats—reprerented at the last election as 


shown in bracketg—are still unknown: West Cork (I.N.), Fallark (L.), South Fok 
kenny (N.} Romford (L.), Wilton (C.), and Wick (L) Shouldthere be any changes, 
the reader will kindly make the necessary corrections, They cannot In toy case 
affect the argument. 

t"The Government of land,” vol iL, p 107. Professor. Lowell takes into 
account general elections only, the by-elections being disregarded, counting the 
two-m boroughs as separate constituencies. . è 
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There is one thing more amazing than the results of the elettion 
Before it occurred, more remarkable than the abnormal staunchness 
of the electors; and that is the view which has been expressed on 
many platforms and in many papers that the election so seemingly 
decisive, cannot settle anything. Before we proceed to examine this 
paradox it may be ‘well to examine the election results: more closely. 
The date at which these pages go to press makes it impossible for 
me to give the full figures or to compare them with the statistics 
which I computed for this REVIEW a year ago; but a few salient 
features and figures may be noted. On the assumption that the six 
elections above-mentioned show no change, the result of the elechon 
from the point of view of seats, will be as soley: — 














Great, Britain :— 7 
~ Lib. Lab. Nat. IndNat, Unionist. 

England Igt 35 I — 238 
Scotland 58 3 — — LI 
Wales Qa 4-—> — 4 
Total, Great Britain 271 42 l I — 253 
` Ireland I —, 75 8 19 
272 42 76 8. 272 


Opposition newspapers call this “a‘ dead heat”; that is a 
platform-fact. The fact is that Liberal and Labour outnumber 
the Unionists by 42. If the Independent Nationalists be excluded 
altogether the Coalition outnumbers the Opposition by 118; 
if they be included, by 126. It is a British majority as well as a 
United Kingdom majority. -This fact is worth stating ‘because even 
in the best-informed quarters it is sometimes forgotten. If we leave 
Ireland out of count altogether, Great Britain has declared for the 
Veto Bill by a majority of 61—a majority larger than that which 
kept Disraeli in power for six years. -Of the platform-facts of this 
election none have been sillier than those suggested by the talk 
about “the Dollar Dictator.” As if English Radicals, as.if Scotland, 
as if Wales had no case of their own against the Veto of the- Lords, 
and were only brought into line by the influence of dollars subscribed 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and others to the Nationalist party fund! 

It is the usual consolation of defeated parties to seek material for 
what is called a moral victory in going behind the figures of members. 
returned to those of the votes cast.’ Accurate figures will be unusually 
complex on the present occasion, owmg to the large number of 
uncontested constituencies, for which allowance‘has to be made, Many 
incompkete sets of figures for the present election have ‘been printed, 
varying in the dimensions of the respective polls with the party of 
the compilers, but none of them traversing the prediction that the 
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figures, when completed, Will show a large majority of voters behind. 
the majority of members, and that there will be a majonty of*this 
kind in Great Britain alone as well as in the United Kingdom. The 
majority in December will doubtless‘ be reduced, but there was 
a large margm. The Opposition make much of “reduced Liberal 
“ majorities,” but is it they, the Opposition, who have reduced them? 
' They would be entitled to boast if the reduction were the result of, 
a transfer of votes from the Ministerialist side to theirs; but for the 
most part this is not the case. The election was fought on a stale 
register, and the reduction in the Ministerial polls has often been 
due to the large number of removals, a factor which tells with tnost 
‘force in the working-man districts. There is, therefore, no moral 
victory, but quite the reverse, for the Opposition to discover in the 
figures of the voting. For them the logic of the “ No Change” election 
is to accept the accomplished fact 


IV.—A DECISIVE ELECTION. 


Let us now resume. So far, we have seen that the Opposition 
- made the most desperate efforts before the election to avert a verdict 
against them; the House of Lords jettisoned many of the privileges 
to which hitherto it had clung tenaciously, the Conservative party 
produced an alfernative scheme at least as revolutionary as that of 
their opponents, and the Conservative leader for this election 
eliminated “the first constructive plank” from his programme. We 
have seen that these efforts failed. The new situation created by 
the Rosebery-Lansdowne Resolutions has not changed the mind of 
the electorate. We have seen that there is nothing in pást political 
history quite like the steadfastness of opinion shown on the present 
occasion. The nearest approach to it was in T900; and then, though 
there was a war in progress to counteract the swing of the pendulum, 
Mr. Balfour himself pointed to a No Change election as giving to 
the Ministry of the day, an_exceptional prestige and authority :— 


‘* We are, apt,” he said (Bradford, Nov. gth; 1g00), ‘“to forget 
how strange and unexpected the result has been, because those 
who have made even the most superficial survey of the history of 

i this country know perfectly well that through no fault of its own 
the Government in power, whether Conservative or Liberal, is 
bound to disappoint a certain number of expectations, alienate ‘and 
discourage a certain number of its supporters. Experience, I wilt 
not say in Engfish political life, but'in universal political. life, 
shows that action and reaction follow each other with a uniformity - 
which amounts to almost the inevitable.” 5 


Let us hear no more after this of a No Change election not ening: 
An election, confirming the Goyernment in office, was made to 
count, and tò count decisively, by the. antecedent xesyjts which we 
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„have already traced. The House of Loyis have admitted, as we 
hawe seen, that as now constituted they have forfeited the support 
of the country. By that admissidn they surrendered all moral 
authority to challenge the verdict of the country. It may be said 
that a change affecting the power of the House of Lords itself stands 
on a different footing from other Bills; but any such distinction is 
closed to the Lords by their “act of renunciation.” They. cannot 
*have things both ways. They cannot say, before the election, “We 
“have as now constituted no sufficient authonty;” and, after the 
election, claim authority to defy the electorate. 

Still less can they do this in view of their further resolutions 
passed before the election. They and the Opposition leaders have 
said that “if the two Chambers dissent, and if the question 
“as of sufficient importance, there is but one arbiter, and 
“that arbiter is the people of the country” (Mr. Balfour, 
Nov. 17th). The cause has been submitted to such arbitrament 
Sometimes Mr. Balfour talks of submitting principles and sometimes 
of submitting a Bill to the electorate. In the case of the Veto both 
things have been submitted—the principles in January, the actual 
Bill (with an alternative scheme on the other side) in December. The 
electorate has now given the same endorsement to the particulars 
that it had already given to the general proposition. The great event 
“of the present election,” says the Times (Dec. 17th), is that it is 
“as near a Referendum as a General Election can be.” Mr Balfour 
contributed to this result, so far as it seemed likely to favour his side, 
by ruling Tanff Reform out; and, where he did not contmbute to 
such a result, the differences between this election and a Referendum 
were favourable to his side also. In the ideal poll of the people, says 
Mr. Balfour, no man will have more than one vote. In this General 
Election his side has profited by nine University seats and by a large 
number of others which the Unionists only hold by means of plural 
voters. In so far, then, as this election is a Referendum, Mr. Balfour 
is bound to accept it; and in so far as it does not fulfil his ideal 
conditions, the differences make the result yet more decisive against 
him i 

Such, then, is a sunmary'of the argument for the decisiveness of 
the election based upon the honour and the consistency of the Oppo- , 
sition leaders and the House of Lords. The case from constitutional 
tule and propriety is equally strong. The law and custom of the 
Constitution shall be stated by a Unionist writer of repute :— 


‘ The difficulty [i.e., a deadlock between the two Houses] can 
only be settled in one of three ways, by a compromise if possible, 
or, if each House adheres to its opinion, by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment or a creation of Er The Reform Bill of 1832 
was passed without the creation of a precedent for ‘ swamping’ 
the House of Lords. And we may note that since that date a 
convention Das grown up, more salutary in its operation than the 
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exercise of the royal -prerogative a convention that 
‘where the country has emphatically pronounced, in favour of a 
measure, and that measure is submitted by the House of Commons 
to the House of Lords, the Upper House will acquiesce in legis; 
“lation of which a majority of its number may not approve, and will 
confine its opposition to amendments of detail. ””* 


It will be seen that the earlier stages traced by Sir William Anson 
have both been passed. The Government tried at the Conference 


the way of “a compromise, if possible.” , Mr. Asquith and Mr.” 


Balfour have both told us that, with the best ‘will i in the world, it was 
found impossible. As the Lords adhered to their opinion, the 
Government fell back upon the second-stage, and dissolved Parlia- 
ment. The electorate have pronounced im favour of the Ministry; 
and thus when the Parliament Bill goés up to tbe Lords, they must 
either submit or the, Crown must intervene. The rule of the Consti- 
tution is, says Sir Wiliam Anson, in summing up, that “if tbe 

“country gives a decided answer, the Lords mast substantially abide 
“by it, and, as the vict of the last twenty-five years has shown, 
“they will abide by it” tenes he concludes that a large creation of 


l -peers “ranks among things which might happen, but almost certainly 


“will not happen.” If this second election, revealing an unpre- 
cedented steadfastness, does not show conclusively a deliberate 
decision, nothing would show it. On the day then that the resistance 
of the Lords should be made clear, the time would arrive for the rule 


` of the Constitution which requires the exercise by the Crown, on, the 
advice of Mmisters, af the royal prerogative—a rule which, as Pro-. 


fessor Dicey says, is “ meant to ensure the ultimate supremacy of the 
“true political sovereign, or, in other words, of the electoral body.”+ 
The actual necessity of putting this last weapon, into operaton is, 
as we have seen, deemed almost unthinkable by Sir William Anson. 
We must hope that he will turn out to be a trué prophet. He based 
his prediction on the experience of the past—of that past in which 


Conservative statesmen, when the monfent arrived for final decision, ` 


had always preferred to keep within the limits of constitutional pro- 
priety and political prudence. On the day when the Parliament Bill 
comes up for second reading in the House of Lords we must hope 


that Lord Lansdowne will use words such as those which the late 


Lord Salisbury used of the Irish Disestablishment Bill: “ Reject this 
“ Bill now, and you will tell the English people that you have deter- 


. “mined upon ‘offering an uncompromising resistance to the decision 
“which they have unhesitatingly pronounced.” The case, from ‘ 

Honour, from consistency, from respect for the Constitution, is so ` 

overwhelming that a few years ago Sir William Anson’s prediction. 


might have been accepted with complete confidence. It is, however, 


impossible to forget that in these latter days the policy of the 


* Anson’s “ Law and Custom of the Constitution,” i. 260-4. 
+ “Law of the Constitution,” ‘ed. 5. p. 361. 
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Conservative party-has been dictated by mgn who “damn the conse- 
* quences ” and mistake. alliterative vituperation for statesmanship. 
“Let the puppet Peers be made,” is the word of command now ifsued 
by the leader of the Conservative party in the Press. - The creation 
of 500 Peers would be an extreme measure, and in itself an undesir- 
able measure. The Opposition make much of the laughable side - 
of it, and of the physical difficulties which, as Lord Crewe himself 
‘said, in another connection, might necessitate the hiring of Olympia. 
But Ministers will not allow themselves to be coerced into submission 
by difficulties which can easily be exaggerated and which, as we shall 
presently see, would be only temporary. After all, one side or the 
other must give way. There is only one possible Goverament in the 
new Parliament, and there is only one possible policy for it; for the 
other alternative, of another election in a few months’ time, is one 
which, even if the Opposition in their present state’ of divided 
counsels desired it, could not constitutionally be granted to’ them. 
Ether, : then, the Government, which has won the ‘election, or the 
Opposition, which has Jost it, must yield. It will not be the Govern- 
ment; and if the Lords should refuse to accept the logic of ‘the 
situation it will have to be brought home to them by the ultimate 
resort which the Constitution holds in reserve. 


t 


V.—THE LIMTS OF AGREEMENT. 


Why not another Conference? is a question asked on the Opposi- 
tion side. Because there is one thing denied even to the immortal 
gods—namely, “to make what’s done as though it ne’er had! been.” 
The plan of Conference has been tried and has failed’ It revealed 
a fundamental difference between the two sides, ‘and the question 
was remitted to the country. The country has.said that it chooses 
the Government plan. To suggest that the parties should resume’ 
the Conference is simply another way of saying that the election 
ought not to count 

The practical question referred to the country was this: Who is 
to settle the fundamental basis on which the constitutional deadlock 
must be resolved—the Government or the Opposition? Some words 
spoken by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords put the matter very 
clearly from the point of view :— 


“ What we have come to is this. It is evident that in its main 
lines—I do not say in the ultimate form which it may assume—it 
must be settled by one party or the other. We have failed to 
agree on those main lines, and, therefore, if the question ið to be 
settled at all one party or the other must have the general shaping 
of the outlines upon which it is to be framed ’’ (Nov. 16th). 

‘ Assuming that after a General Election things remain as they 
are, the Bf! which we bring in will have to go through the whole 
period ot a long parliamentary discussion in both Houses, 
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amendments will besmoved, and it'will receive the consideration , 
which everybody knows an important Constitutional Bill, ke it 
¢Home Rule or anything of the kind, always receives” (Nov. 23rd). 


The meaning of these speeches I take to be this: that the “mam 
“lines” of the new Parliament Bill will be fixed, and that the Govern- 
ment would treat any substituted principles contradictory of those 


. lines as equivalent to rejection, but that “amendments of detail ”—, 


+ 


the only kind, as we have seen, that constitutional -rule in such a 
admits—would be ‘considered in the ordinary course. The door will 
only be opened to possible adjustment and agreement on the day 
upon which the Lords shall accept loyally, frankly and unreservedly 
the main lines which the Government have framed and the country 
has approved for the curtailment of the Veto of the present Upper 
House. 

The constitutional question will not, however, be settled pn the day 
when the Lords either consent or are compelled to accept the Par- 
lament Bill. The preamble of the Bill contains the promise of 
reform in the constitution of the Upper House. Ministers have | 
during the election referred to it as.an integral part of their policy. | 
The Opposition leaders, on their side, have warned us that they will 
make, as they are perfectly entitled to make, every effort to mduce 
the next Parliament to repeal the Parliament Bill and substitute a 
settlement of the whole constitutional questien on the lines of the 


, Lansdowne-Rosebery Resolutions. If that day should ever come, 


and if,-as appears to Liberal critics, the Lansdowne-Rosebery scheme , 


should turn out to mean the old Veto under new forms, then there 


_ would in due course be Liberal reprisals. This is not a prospect ` 


which any reasonable man desires to see realised. It were much to 
be preferred that the whole question should be settled once and for 
all; and so, if British statesmanship be worthy of its past, it will be ; 
but the condition precedent of any such solution is that the defeated 
party should now accept the logic of events. So far as the “main lineg” 
are concerned, Roma facita est; causa finia est. 

E. T. COOK. 


- 


THE INITIATIVE-REFERENDUM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


T is characteristic of the American to be in a hurry. The short 
cut,—in business, ın education, in politics, in legslation,—is 
attractive to him. He grows easily weary of slow-moving processes 
even when the results which they work out are in the main good. 
He will hasten their operation, if he can; or if not, BS will substitute 
others for them. 

It is to this trait, in part, that the recent TE E of the 
mitiative-referendum in the United States is due. To enact a 
proposition into law through the ordinary legislative processes, to 
have it referred to a committee, carefully phrased and recast, reported 
upon and debated, passed through three or four stages, first m one 
house and then in another, and finally subjected to a possible 
executive veto, requiring the work to be done over again, is’ a 
tedious and unc®rtain proceeding. How much simpler it is to frame 
the proposition just as one wants it to read, secure for it the hasty 

C approval of a small peroentage of the voters, and cast it directly at the 
people, to be accepted or rejected as it stands. 

But, aside from this national inclination to do things i in a hurry, 
there is another influence which has strengthened the movement 
toward direct popular legislation.” This is the feelmg that legislators 

- are too easily susceptible to selfish and corrupting’ influences. The 
evil word “graft” is comparatively new in American politics; ‘and 
the evil thing for which it stands, although not new, has grown to 
disquieting proportions as large business and corporate interests 
have become more and more unscrupulous in the means which they 

‘employ to shape legislation It is not strange that direct popular 
patticipation in legislation should be urged as a remedy for such 
abuses. The ‘people are honest. The people cannot be bought. 
Paid “lobbyists who buttonhole legislators, control the appointment 
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of committees, assist in the writing of reports, and ingeniously insert, 
or drop a word here and there in a pending ''Bill, up-to the very stage 
of erigrossment, cannot, it ıs argued, corrupt the whole! electorate. 
The people can be trustéd. So doubtless they can. But whether if 
is better for them to take the work of legislating into their own 
hands, or to exert their power by retiring dishonest Jegislators to 
private life and electing honest men m their places, is another question. 
In the long run, under institutions so free as those which exist in the* 
United States, the people cam get what they want; and if they allow 
‘corrupt and corrupting forces to remain long dominant in any city or 
state, the root of the trouble is in’ their criminal. indifference rather 
‘than ip the avarice of law-makers or the machinations of a labby. 
Under the Constitution of the United States’large liberty is left 
to the several states to regulate their own concerns. Certain powers 
are expressly delegated to the Federal Government, but rt is provided 
that all powers not so delegated and not prohibited to the states 
by the Federal Constitution shall be reserved to thé states respectively : 
or to the people. Even so fundamental a matter as the conditions 
of the suffrage——except that under the Fifteenth Amendment it 1s 
forbidden to abridge the right of citizens to vote on account of race, 
colour or previous condition of servitude,—is left to the regulation of 
the several states. Under this order of things, there has comé to 
pass the singular anomaly that in five states women are. permitted 


„to voteion equal terms with men, not only ‘for state and local officials, . 


but for representatives in Congress and for President, making it 


possible that, in a close election, the national chotce for President f 
might actually be determined by their votes; while in the other ' 


forty-one states only men have the‘full suffrage. State legislatures 
frame laws for the states. State constitutions are amended ordinarily, ‘ 


and, until a recent date invariably, at the initiative of the legislatures, + 
and usually through the concurrent action of two successive legislatures. ' ' 


Except in one state, Delaware, such amendments have required the 
approval of a majority of the voters of the state to become valid. 
This process of the ratification of proposed amendments to state 
constitutions is, of course, a form of referendum. Another familiar 
form is the submission to the popular approval, at the polls, of some - 
particular bit of legislation, regarding. which a legislature may wish 
to ‘obtain the sanction of the people. The application of the 
referendum in these ways is no novelty. The new thing is the 
' initiative, under which law-making or constitution-mending begins 
with the people, and the legislature is either wholly ignored or acts 
under compulsion. 
Certain forms of the initiative, so mild that they need not be 
_ considered at length, are the “public opinion” plan established in 
' Ilinois, and the “advisory” initiative and referendam adopted in 
Texas and Delaware. Under the former plan, 10 per cent of the 


+ 
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‘tegistered voters of the-state may file a petition asking that a certain 
queŝtion be submitted to the voters fer an expression of their opsnion 
upon it. But as legislators are quite free to disregard this expression 
of opinion if they please, and in a number of instances have done 
90, this device has little practical effect. The “advisory” initiative 
in Texas‘ allows 10 per cent. of the voters of any party to secure 
„2 direct party, vote upon both candidates and policies. In Delaware 
a form of the “ advisory ” initiative and referendum has been adopted 
under an expression of opmion obtained at the polls in 1906. 

During the last ten years, eight states—South Dakota, Utah, 
Oregon, Nevada, Montana, Oklahoma, Missoun and Maine—have 
adopted constitutional provisions for the mitiative and referendum, 
and in a ninth, North Dakota, a-sumilar proposition is on its way 
to submission to the popular vote, having passed one legislature and 
being required to pass a second before it 1s submitted for ratification 
at the polls. It1s to be observed that, of these states, all but Maine 
are an the West, where all political institutions are relatively new and 
public opinion takes more kindly to innovations. In Utah the 
system has not been put into operation for lack of necessary supple- 
mental legislation to give its provisions force. In Nevada, the 
system is inoperative because the proposal was passed by two 
successive legislatures on its way to the people ın forms varying so 
widely as to fail to meet the constitutional requirements. In 
Montana, the system went into full effect in 1907, but has not yet been 
subjected to a practical test. Oklahoma became a state on July 4th, 
1908, and the elaborate and radical imitiative-referendum provisions 
which were incorporated in its constitution were tested for the first 
time on November 8th, 1910. In Missour and Maine amendments pro- 
viding for the initiative-referendum were ratified by the people at the 
elections in the fall of 1908. South Dakota and Oregon are the only 
two states ın which the practical workings of the system ay be 
studied. 

South Dakota was the first state, by an amendment to the state 
constitution adopted in 1898, to apply the initiative and referendum 
to all legislahon. The amendment provided that “The legislative 
“power of the state shall be vested in a legislature, which shall 
“consist of a senate and house of representatives, except that the 
“people expressly reserve to themselves the nght to propose 
“ measures, which measures the legislatures shall enact and submit 
“to a vote of the electors of the state; and also the nght to require 
“that any laws which the legislature may have enacted shall be 
“submitted to a vote of the electors of the state before going mto 

“effect, except such laws as may be necessary for the ummediate 

“preservation of the public peace, health or safety, or the support of 

“the state government and its existing public institutions.” The 

supreme court ofSouth Dakota has construed this last clause to mean- 
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that a legislative se which is passed ue an “emergency clause’ 
is thereby exempt from the requirement of a referendum It would 
therefore’ be possible for a legislature, by the incorporation of an 
emergéncy clause in any pending measure, to avoid an expression of 
the popular will regarding it; but it would be likely to go hard with 
` a legislature which trifled with the popular rights in this fashion. 
` All that is required to set the initiative-referendum in motion in, 
South Dakota is a petition signed by five per cent. of the electors of 
the state, and it is expressly provided that the veto power of the 
governor shall not apply to measures which are presented and 
enacted in this way. One possible result:of the South. Dakota 
system was probably not foreseen by the legislature which framed 
the initiative-referendum amendment, namely, that a really good and 
needed law might be “held up” for a considerable period by a 
demand for a referendum ‘upon it. This is what actually happened 
_ With a law enacted by the legislature in 1907 to diminish the scandal 
‘of easy divorces from which the good name of the state had long 
suffered, by increasing from six months to one year the period of 
residence within the state required of persons applying for a divorce. 
The divorce business was so profitable that it was not difficult to get 
the signatures of the required five per cent. of the voters to a petition 
‘sfor a'referendum ; and the law passed early in 1907 was accordingly : 
suspended until the people, at the election in November, 1908, gave~ 
their sanction to it® 
“In South Dakota, as in Montana, and as in Maine, by the 
amendment adopted in 1908 the mitiative-referendum i is not apphed 
to amendments of the state constitution: Oregon is the only state 
thus far which has actually amended its fundamental law by the swift 
and easy process of the initianve-referendum without consideration 
by the legislature; and’ the first occasion on which it was done was 
_ at the election in June, 1906. At that election five proposed 
~ amendments of the constitution were submited; and at the election 
in June, 1908, ten. Under the system which prevailed in Oregon 
prior to 1902 it required about four years to amend the constitution ; 
_miow it can be done in four months. Formerly an amendment 
introduced in a legislature was referred to a committee; hearings- 
were given with reference.to it; it was fully discussed im all its 
bearings, first in committee and then in each branch of the legrslature ; 
tts phrasing was carefully scrutinised and amended so that it might 
express exactly what was intended. When it was finally reported to’ 
the legislature it was defeated unless it received the votes of a 
majority of the members of each house, and thrs not a majority 
merely of those voting, but of the entire membership. If it passed 
this legislature, it must also pass a second legislature, assembling 
twa years later; and if that legislature acted favourably upon it, 
- * The Political Sience Quarterly, December, 1908. è ` 
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#t could not be ratified until the general election held two years later, 
andsthen only if it received a majority not merely of the vote,cast 
upon it, but of all the electors voting at the election. A further 
check upon ill-considered and hasty action was a provision that not 
more than two proposed amendments to the constitution should 
be submitted at the same time. All these safeguards are wanting 
from the present system. An amendment proposed by the petition 
of eight per cent. of the voters of Oregon filed by July 5th, 1910, 
in whatever form it might have been cast by the petitioners, 
without editing or revision, and without any consideration of its 
relations to existing constitutional provisions or to other pending 
proposals, was submitted automatically at the election in November. 
The petition once filed, everything was mandatory upon the secretary 
of state in arranging the details of the ballots and the election. 

It is to be noticed that the promoters of the inrtiative-referendum 
in Oregon were not satisfied even with the radical form which the 
proposal took in the amendment to the state constitution first 
adopted. At the very first election held under that amendment, in ` 
1906, they submitted and the people adopted another amendment 
under which the people were given the power to demand the 
referendum upon single items, sections and parts of Bills passed by 
the legislature; and both the initiative and the referendum powers 
were extended to municipalities, so that a municipal ordinance may 
be proposed by initiative by the people, and ordinances passed by a 
city council may be submitted to the vote of the people. 

The American voter, when he gets to the polls, is often in so great 
a hurry that he marks only a part of his ballot. The names of 
candidates are printed upon the ballot usually in alphabetical order, 
and it is a recognised fact that candidates whose names begin with 
one of the earlier letters in the alphabet derive an advantage from 
that fact, because the impatient voter becomes fatigued before he 
gets to the bottom of the list. At the last two presidential elections, ” 
the vote of Maryland has actually been split, one party electing a part 
of its electoral ticket and the other party choosing the other 
presidential electors, simply because in that state the electors are not 
voted, for in groups as in other states but separately; and ignorant 
or careless voters do not complete the marking of their ballots. 

The American voter being thus constituted, what may be expected 
when, on the ballot presented to him at the polls, in addition to the 
names of candidates for a large number of offices, including: those, 
as at the election ın 1908, who are on the lists of six or seven different 
parties, there are offered a number of legislative proposals or 
constitutional amendments? The Oregon voter, at the state election 
in 1910, found waiting for him at the polls a ballot which called for 
a vote upon thirty-seven candidates for office and thirty-two questions 
of laws and amendments. What chance is there for deliberate and 
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intelligent action when ‘a ballot is so overcrowded? The Oregon 
laws make a commendable effgrt to prepare the voters for their task 
by providing for the printing of arguments for and against pending 
propositions, and their distribution at the cost of the state among 
the voters. At the election in 1908 the state spent $38,000 in this 
way. This system is descnbed as “educating” the voters; but as 
you may lead a horse to water, but cannot force him to, drink, so it is 
one thing to put a pamphlet in the hands of,a votér with arguments 
relating to thirty-two pending proposals, and quite another to ensure 
his digesting this’ material and preparing himself to vote intelligently. 
It is significant that already in Oregon, with the practical experiment 
with the mitiative only four years old, the Republican party, which is 
in a large majority m the state, should have declared itself upon. 
this, subject at its last state convention in the following strong 


language :— 


We are opposed to the abuse of the initiative and referendum 
by the submission to the people of large numbers of measures ` 
on the same ballot. The people are too busy to give these 
‘measures the attention necessary to insure wise action. The 
number of measures to be submitted at any one election should 
be limited, and it should be further provided that a measure once 

- voted down by the people should be ineligible to a place on the 
> ballot for a period of six years thereafter. 


Fhe last clause in this declaration was aimed at the proposed 
amendment to.confer full suffrage upon women, which, having been 
defeated by a majority of more than 10,000 when submitted under - 
the initiative in 1906, was again submitted in exactly the same form 
in 1908, only to be again defeated by a majority more than twice 
as large. 

One obvious objection. to the EA EIE E A is the crude 
form which. measures thus submitted are likely to take. It is no. 
easy matter so to frame a measure for enactment that it shall exactly 
define the things which it is intended to command or prohibit. In 
any American legislature the measure which finally goes upon the - 
statute-book usually varies widely from the proposal first introduced. 
Every phrase 1s discussed and weighed with reference not only to 
what it conveys, but to its effect upon existmg laws. Even after all 
pains are taken, weak points disclose themselves when the law is 
put in force, and a considerable part of the work of any given 
legislature consists in amending the laws enacted by its predecessors 
But the initiative-referendum leaves no chance for the discussion 
of words. A group of enthusiasts knocks together a proposal to 
its liking, hurries round and gets the required number of signatures,— 
and nothing 3s easier than to get signatures to almost anything which 
does not invoive personal pecuniary responsibility, —and the proposal 
must go upon the ballot in the form in which it is dramed by its 
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promoters. In one or two states this diffiqilty is partly met by an 
arrangement under which measures proposed under the initiative 
go to the legislature for considerftion, and the legislaturé is 
empowered to submit together with the original an alternative form, 
which the people may adopt if they please; but in Oregon, where 
the system is being given its fullest test, there is no such arrangement 
for tempering the crudity of direct popular legislation. An iflustration 
of the sort of thing which is possible under this haphazard process 
is the “anti-pass” law in Oregon. A Bull covering this subject was 
submitted to the people at the election in 1906, and was adopted by 
a vote of more than three to one. Yet it was so imperfectly: drawn 
that, under its provisions, a railroad was forbidden to issue passes 
to its own employees, but might rssue them to the employees of other 
railroads. Happily this blunder was neutralised by a still more 
amusing error,—the failure to prefix an enacting clause. This made 
the Bill inoperative; and the legislature took the matter up and 
framed a suitable law to effect the object after which the peopk, 
through the initiative, were blindly struggling." 

Another obvious objection to the in#iative-referendum is the 
possibility that there may be presented at the same election, through 
different groups of, voters, conflicting proposals, and that both may 
be adopted. The election of 1908 in Oregon furnishes a case in point. 
The salmon fisheries of the Columbia mver are of great importance. 
The interests of the lower-river fishermen and those. of the upper- 
river fishermen clash. The lower-river fishermen proposed an Act 
to abolish all the gear of the upper-nver fishermen. This the 
people adopted by a large majority. The upper-river fishermen 
proposed a law limiting the length of seines and abolishing fishing 
in the navigable channels of the lower river and stopping fishing 
at night in all other portions of the river. This also the people 
adopted. And now that each of these conflicting interests has had 
its whack at the other in the adoption of these laws, it remains for 
the legislature to regulate somehow the two interests and give to 
each a fair chance.t 

These possibilities of the adoption of crude and conthctmg laws 
are not, however, the most serious objections to the initiative- 
referendum. They might be guarded against,—although, as a matter 
of fact, they have not beem—by some provision for a revision and 
editing of the propositions filed for submzssion to the people. Perhaps 
the office of the secretary of state might be used for that purpose, 
since it is there that the responsibility now rests for carrying out 
the details of the system. But if these difficulties could be removed, 
other and more serious objections would remain. The system gives 
no chance. for adequate discussion. When a Bill is before a 
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legislature, under the right of petition and with the opportunity 
afforded for public hearings, there is a chance for the presentation 
of arguments gro and com. ¿The hearings and debates anf the 
discussions in the press inform the public as to what is going qn, 
and the reasons for ıt. Ip the case of proposed amendunients to the 
fundamental law, the interval of time between the sessions of the 
legislatures, which must act upon pending proposals before they are 
submitted to the people, affards ‘an opportunity to consider the 
proposals in all their bearings; and in the hght given by expressions 
of public opinion the second legislature may reject a proposal 
which has found favour with the first But under the initiative- 
referendum, as exemplified in Oregon, four months, as has been said, 
suffice for the whole process, from the filing of the petition to the 
adoption of an amendment which goes into effect immediately. This 
headlong process cuts off debate and makes against intelligent action. 
So far as it is applied this system strikes at representative 
government. Except in “town meetings,” in which the citizens of 
small cammunities vote directly upon questions of local administration, 
it has been the American practice to entrust all the powers of 
government to representatives elected for that purpose and exercising 
authority delegated to them by the people. But in the initiative- 
referendum, the people take the work of legislating and constitution- 
mending into ther own untrained hands and ignore or over-ride 
the legislators whom they have elected to represent them. Incident- 
ally the sense of responsibility on the part of legislators i is weakened, 

for ıt becomes easy to shift responsibility from legislatures to the 
‘ people; and the more responsibility is diffused the less keen is the 
sense of it. , 

It is to be observed, too, that under this system the ‘conservatives 
are always at a disadvantage. The dice are loaded against them. 
The vartous radical groups, the socialists, the single-taxers, the woman 
suffragists and the rest will sign each other's petitions and get their 
different propositions before the people. When the campaign opens 
the tadicals are already organised. They know what they want, 
and they will co-operate energetically to secure it But the conserva- 
tives are handicapped. It is always harder to organise the negative 
than the affirmative. And if the conservatives defeat destructive 
changes in the fundamental law at one election, they cannot rest 
upon their arms) They must be continually upon guard, for at 
the very next election the same battle may have to be fought 
over 

It is deplorable that so many American voters are indifferent .to 
their political responsibilities even as to the choice of parties and 
candidates. Even at exciting elections it is rare that more than 
' eighty per cent. of the registered voters go to the polls In “eff” 
years, when no great issue stirs the public mind, the ratio of voters 
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often drops to sixty and even to fifty per cent. of the registration. It 
‘s a remarkable fact that, at the presidential election in 1904, the 
total vote was nearly half a million less than in 1900, in spite of the 
increase in the population during the interval. But if voters are 
indifferent,—many of them,—to questions of parties and candidates, 
they are much more indifferent with reference to proposals of 
legislation or of constitutional amendment which, are submitted to 
them Rarely do so many as three out of four voters who vote for 
candidates at an election record themselves upon proposed laws or 
amendments submitted to them at the same time; usually less than 
one-half of them do so, and sometimes not more than one-fifth. 
The adoption of such proposals is, therefore, often the work of 
a minority of the voters, and sometimes of a small minority. 
Conservative Americans may congratulate themselves that the 
initiative-referendum has not been extended to national legislation. 
As to the Federal Constitution, its application there is practically 
impossible. The framers of that instrument laid the foundations of 
the government strong and deep; and they guarded the Constitution 
against sudden and impulsive changes so effectually that, with the 
exception of the amendments which were made as a result of the 
Civil War, it has stood unaltered for more than a hundred years. 


' _ FRANK FOXCROFT. 
Boston, U.S.A. : 


WILLIAM JAMES AND HIS MESSAGE, 


HE controversies introduced by Whalliam James into the 
philosophic world are of a kind which vitally affects the 
interests of man. Whether it be true or false that philosophy as 
cultivated hitherto stands aloof from “facts,” and produces httle 
effect on the course of the world’s history, there can be no doubt | 
_ that philosophy as presented by James would become at once, either 
for good or ill, an active and stimulating influence, and in some 
respects a powerful solvent, in the alaia of human life. Had 
James nothing to offer us but a new “set of views,” we could 
afford to treat the situation with equanimity. Such proposals are 
constantly being made by one philosopher or another, and we have 
seen too many of them come and go to be greatly concerned by 
the appearance of one more. In that event we should probably be 
content to leave the philosophers to fight it out among themselves, 
and to enjoy whatever entertainment the struggle might afford. 
The secret of the universe has been discovered and rediscovered so 
often, and in such various forms, without making any apparent 
difference to the claims of the Pope, the capriciousness of~the 
weather, or the punctuality of the postman’s knock, that most men, 
we imagine, are less moved by the announcement of a new philosophy 
than they would be on hearing of a new bi-plane or an invention for 
abating the dust on the roads. But the change demanded by William 
James and his sympathisers is much more vitally near to us than 
any fresh formulation of the secret of the universe. It amounts to 
the introduction of a new temper into the whole business of specu- 
lativé thought, and indirectly into~the/ whole business of ‘practical 
life. It strikes a fresh key-ndte for human. experience as ‘a whole. 
And though it be true that Pragmatism is, in James’ own words, 
“a mew name for some old ways of thinking,” yet those “old ways” 
have been so long abandoned and so explicitly disavowed by official 
philosophy, that a return to them at this late age of the world would 
involve a revolutton comparable to none that has.so far occurred in 
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the history of thought. Itis hardly too much to say that the adoption 
dé the pragmatic temper would involve a chahge both in the form and 
spint®* of evéry type of official teaching, religious, ethical, political 
and scientific, that xs now bemg offered for the guidance of man. 
Pragmatists no doubt will claim that, in spite of all that rationalism 
has done to effect the contrary, the world bas de facto been “run” 
pragmnatically up-to-date; that Pragmatism is and dlways must be 
the philosophy of the plain man; but none the less is rt true that so 
far the free play of the pragmatic impulse has been let and hindered 
at every tum by the artificial contrivances of conceptual logc. The 
final authority of this logic 1s what the pragmatist calls in question; 
and with its disappearance there would also disappear the authority 
of the whole regulative apparatus by which rationalist philosophy 
has sought, though mostly in vain, to control the course of human life. 

On these terms history becomes the revelation of the unexpected 
perhaps, of the unwarranted certainly. Lafe is no longer a definitely 
determined process moving on like a railway journey through stages 
and towards destinations plotted out in advance. It becomes rather 
a daring and risky expedition into the unknown. The universe itself ~ 
is such an adventure, in the nsks and perils of which God is engaged 
no less—but rather more—than man. a +65, 

To a certain class of minds, no doubt, all this will prove &ttrac- 
tive; but pragmatists ought not to be surprised if men in general, 
and philosophers in particular, evmce a more than usual degree 
of reluctance before yielding to their appeal. It is a dangerous 
enterprise to which they are calling us; it suggests possibilities 
which bewilder and may even appal the imagination; it bids us sell 
out what we have bitherto regarded as the safe investments of thought 
and embark the proceeds with a Company of Gentlemen Adventurers 
on the chance of discovering a new and better world) Nor is it only 
the vested interests of thought which they invite us to put to the 
hazard—though it is hard enough to risk even these. Aé/ the values 
of our lives are staked in the enterprise; and there is no guarentee, 
there is only a fighting chance, that it will tum oyt wel. “I find 
“myself willing,” says James, “to take the universe to be really 
“dangerous and adventurous, without therefore backing out and 
“crying ‘no play’. . . . I am willing that there should be real 
“losses and real losers, and no, total preservation of all that is.”* 
These words are “the call of the wild,” and it must be confessed that 
they have a strange and startling sound in an age which has comfort- ` 
ably settled itself down to the conception of orderly progress under 
fixed principles. There is no longer any “patter shown in the 
“Mount” to which mankind may appeal for final authonty and 
guidance, and the conception of God as “weaving the ages as a 
“work upon a loom” must be abandoned. 

* Pragmatism,” p 296. 
°. . 
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It does not follow from this, ‘indeed, that Pragmatism is eithel 
agnmistic or atheistic, and we Know well enough that with Jamés, at 
all events, it was neither. Pragmatism is incompatible only with 
those forms of Theism which require for their support some final 
formula of the world; for, according to this teaching, all such formule 
are impossible from the nature of the case. But the belief in God, 
(or in any number of gods) as the finite Helper, immeasurably more 
powerful than man, though not a// powerful, still remains a possibility, 
to be accepted or not according to empirical evidence. Such evidénce 
appears to James to be forthcoming, and the nature of it he has 
set out at length in his “Varieties of Religious Experience,” and 
elsewhere. Even on this ground, however, the evidence does, not 
amount to a demonstration of universal validity; and the theistic 
conclusion accordingly shares that element of risk and danger which 
pervades the universe at large—always subject, however, to the 
important condition that the anti-theistic conclusion is far more risky 
and far more dangerous. If the “ will to believe ” is not to be trusted, 
the “will to disbelieve ” is to be trusted still less; and it is one of 
the cardinal, principles of James’ philosophy that whatever a man 
believes or disbelieves rests ultimately not on the conclusions of 
syllogistic logic but on the will to have it so.* 

In all this it is hard to find any important difference between the 
teachme of James and the famous principle of Bishop Butler that 
“probability is the guide of life”t Striking analogies are also to 
be found with the reasonings of Newman, especially with the line 

_of argument m his Lectures on Justification, from which I shall quote 
an important passage later on. It may re-assure those who look 
upod Pragmatism as fatal to the fixed framework of belief to discover 
that James’ method of justifying belief is identical in essential 
features with those which have been employed, though with very 
different results, by such distinguished divines. f 

The stafement so often made that in all this James is speaking the 
language of the “plan man” is, in the opinion of the present writer, 
very far from being correct. No doubt the “plain man” will find 
in the upshot that James is revealing him to himself; but he, no less 
than the rationalist philosophers whom Pragmatism attacks, is too 
much the victim of conceptyal logic, and of the mental habits which 
that logic engenders, to find himself immediately at home in the 
atinosphere into whick James would introduce him. The truth is that 
for philosophers and plain men alike it is difficult to “catch” the 
inner meaning of Pragmatism and very easy to overlook the essential 

* It must always be remembered, that the “will” in James is no abstraction 
acting ss vacuo. It is the will as embodying the whole concrete experience of man 

“p re Probability” is used by Butler in a sense more abstract than that of James. 


James’ “ probabilities ” have the fulness of experience within them and the warrant 
of experience behind them. er-s r 
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Point towards which the whole argument ‘is directed. We are so 
accustomed to looking out for definite and final conclusions that we 
cannot keep touch with a philosopher whose whole procedure requires 
that we should look out for no such thing We want a scheme for 
the guidance of life ; we want a fixed form of thought for the interpre- 
tation of our experience ; and we assume that anyone who calls himself 
a philosopher must have this and nothing but this to offer us. 
Accordingly when Pragmatism appears we judge it as though it were 
a formula of life, and we have not the slightest difficulty m proving, 
according to the laws of our own logic, that as a formula of scheme 
Pragmatism is illogical through and through and breaks down at 
every point. Thrs in the main is the kind of criticssm to which it 
has been subjected by Mr. Bertrand Russell, one of the most acute 
and fair-mimded of its opporients. And certainly it may be said that 
were Pragmatism one more attempt to solve the enigma of the universe, 
or to provide another schematic interpretation of life, it could only 
be condemned as the most absurd attempt that has ever been made 
in that direction. Taking the doctrine in that way any “logical” 
mind can convict the pragmatist of one flagrant absurdity after 
another. Mr. Bertrand Russell, for example, has no difficulty in 
showing that if the belief that A exists “works” satisfactorily, the 
pragmatist ought by his own principles to believe that A exists even 
though A is known not to exist; and we can hardly fail to see that 
the particular A Mr. Russell has in mind is God. Other absurdities 
of a like nature are pointed out; but the very ease with which they 
are exposed only serves to rouse a suspicion that the critic has 

radically misconceived the doctrine he is assailing. For, after all) ` 
however unfavourably disposed we may be towards Pragmatism, we 
can hardly suppose that its exponents have been guilty of the 
nonsense which is here laid to their account. And yet it must be 
confessed that if James does not mean what Mr. Russell and other 
rationalist cntics assume, it is by no means easy to ascertain what 
precisely he does mean and to set it down in plain English. Nor does 
the difficulty greatly diminish after reading James’ answer to his 
critics as it is given in The Meaning of Truth.. It is plam enough 
that the disputants are arguing about different thmgs; that 
Mr. Russell is assailing a position which is not defended; that 
James is defending a position which is not assailed, and that 
therefore the battle is neyer really joined. But when we try for a 
form of words which shall do justice to the Pragmatist in’ this 
controyersy, we find his meaning elusive to the last degree, and 
every term or phrase in which we seek to explain it has to be laid 
aside on the ground that it will only serve as a fresh handle to the 
hostile logic we are seeking to avert. Almost every phrase that 
comes into mind, whether it be of our own invention or borrowed 
from James, “is ctrtain to suggest that we are dealing with fxed 
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concepts and referring to*some systematic scheme of thought, whereaf 
the whole point of what we want to express is the precise contrdty of 
this, vzg, that we are mtroducing a flmd method of dealing with an 
experience which itself is in a state of endless fux. It is the habit of 
our minds to regard every term as containing a fixed and definite 
meaning, every proposition as holding within its four corners exactly 
what we want to convey, no more and no less We define our terms 
in advance and then apply them to their uses But the pragmatist 
when speaking of concrete experience employs language in quite 
another way. Its meanings le not within but beyond itself; 
they arise not prior to use, but through the very use to which 
the terms are put. Hence arise an endless crop of musunder- 
standings and fruitless arguments. Unable to see in language 
anything but the dicticnary meaning of terms, and pinnmg the 
pragmatist down to this, we accuse him of all sorts of doctrines 
which as often as not are the precise opposite of what he wants to 
convey, we flatter ourselves that we have understood him when as 
a matter of fact we are not even within sight of his position. We on 
our side are arguing about the face-values of words; he, on his side, 
is using these words as pointers, or as doors opening into a concrete 
whole of experience which contains within itself ten thousand things 
besides the abstract meaning indicated in the dictionary. 

There $ no doubt in the mind of the present writer that we here 
touch the chief difficulty with which pragmatists have to contend in 
their effort to win the sympathies of thoughtful men They are 
using an instrument of expression which is all ready to the hands of 
their opponents and all unready for their own, and which actually 
breaks under the use they are compelled to make of ıt No ane can 
catch the spirit of their argument unless he approaches it in an 
attitude of complete detachment from the power of mere words, and 
with his imagination awake and on the stretch for that “more” of 
meaning which hes hidden behind such terms as “worlung,” 
“verification,” “ satisfaction,” “truth.” With much justice does James 
complain of the fallings-short of his critics in this respect, of their 
inability to see one hair's-breadth beyond the face-values of his terms ; 
but ıt should be remembered, in fairness to these critics, that language 
as it exists to-day has been constructed to serve the purpose of that 
very logic whose final authority Pragmatism seeks to destroy. From 
this circumstance alone it results that from the outset the dice are 
weighted in favour of Rationalism. . 

One cannot but admire the skill and pertinacity of James in his 
efforts to overcome this difficulty. A master of literary style, he has a 
wonderful eft of turning his phrases in a way which renders them by 
their very form a challenge to the imagination of his readers—a sum- 
mons to look beyond the mere verbal meaning. At times, indeed, one 


can hardly refrain from a smile at the almost desperate devices to 
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Which he is driven in the pursuit of this purpose ; though no doubt the 
smile ought to be turned not upon his effort to enlighten us but af, the 
dulness of mind in ourselves which needs to be roused from its torpor 
by such violent appeals. An mstance in point is his way of introducing 
the word “verification.” In order to save us from our fatal’ tendency to 
take words in their abstract sense he prints the last syllables of this 
term in italics—verification. By this device he tries to make us 
understand not the mere sofion of making true, but making true m 
and through the whole complex of concrete conditions which any 
given case may, nvolve—making true as it is actually going om here 
and now. We must see and feel the process in actu, and must avoid 
on pain of pragmatic death the thought of venfication as an 
independent something hanging aloof from the particulars to which 
it refers, a process past and done with, and brought to that stage of 
completion when it can be made the subject of a post-mortem 
examination. In leading us so to think of verification, James has to 
contend against the force of rooted mental habits; and it is plain’ 
that he succeeds only with those persons whose sympathy with his 
temper ıs sufficiently strong tó meet hım half-way with an independent 
effort of imagination. 

The same may*be said of the word “working” which plays so 
prominent a part in this philosophy. Here, too, the sting of the word 
lies in the tail. No study of the dictionary will ever inform the reader 
what this word means for Pragmatism. He must mentally italicise 
thé ing at the end, and through that emphasis he must pass clean 
through the definition of the term into living contact with the “work” 
that is going forward, while it is still a-doing, and before it is done. 
It is only by a mental effort of this kind, an effort wholly foreign toy 
our logical habits, that we can place ourselves en rapport with the 
pragmatic point of view. It is a strait and narrow way, at least for 
professional philosophers, and it would be no matter of surprise if 
at first there are but few who find it 

These last considerations may serve to introduce the characteristic 
feature of James’ method—a feature which left its mark on everything 
he wrote concerning the deeper problems of philosophy. I refer 
to his insistence on the principle, identical with that of Bergson, 
that experience has the forward look and must be treated as a going 
concern. This is, one of those truths the immense sigmificance of 
which is apt to be overlooked because they are so transparently true. 
No one who reflects needs to be told twice that experience is 
experienci#g,; nor 18 there anything very profound ın the proposition 
that when experiencing s/ops there is no more experience. It is of the 
nature of experience to be always in the progressive mood; always 
running on into further issues. ‘Without a further issue into which it 
could run on, it could not be at all—for its being is m the running. 
A purely past, finished, rounded off experience i therefore a perfectly ` 
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meammngless expression. “Were it possible for me to arrest my mor 
experience at this present instant and spend the remainder of my 
conscious life in remembering what has happened up-to-date, dwelling 
exclusively on the past as we say, then this continuous act of 
remembering, running on, say, for ten years more, would be the 
continuation of my experience, and it would be idle to claim that my 
experience had stopped. The expectancy of more to come is the 
very condition of our possessing anything now. Half at least of 
what expenence means is the expectation of more. To be conscious 
-of all things as having run to their issues is therefore precisely 
equivalent to bemg conscious of nothing. Except as running on into 
a moment yet to be the experience of thts moment wouldn't exist. 
All experience, therefore, is necessarily experiencing. 

This obvious truth is the chief weapon employed by William James 
in his attack upon the fenced cities of “rationalism.” His standing 
charge both against their psychology and their metaphysics is that 
they treat experience by the method of looking back into its past 
developments instead of by living forward into its coming issues. He 
accuses them of, employing a logic which compels them to regard 
experience as though it could be cut out into sections, stopped off at 
definite points, and circumscribed by definite outlines. The conse- 
quence is that the thing they are handling is not experience at all, 
but an empty simulacrum, from which the living element of continuity, 
the forward rush, the going on inte “more,” which make experience 
what it is, have been artificially abstracted. The life of the mind 
whose forms are thus studied and whose principles are thus laid down 
is therefore its dead structure, which 1s as much as to say that the 
whole procedure is irrelevant to actual living experience and utterly 
vain. These “intellectualists” have never so much as got hold of 
their subject matter. What they have got hold of is a parcel of 
abstractions, useful enough for quickening our pace into future 
experience, but absolutely worthless for telling us what life is or 
what the world is. 

Having committed the initial mistake of looking back instead of 
living forward, our rationalist philosophers proceed to extricate them- 
selves from the error by a process which only plunges them deeper 
into the morass. They call on Satan to cast out Satan; in other 
words, they summon up a yet emptier abstraction to save them from 
the abstractions they have already invoked. This master-abstraction 
is the Absolute—a name which stands in James’ philosophy for every- 
thing that is thin, futile, meaningless and metaphysically abhorrent. 
The position is this: Having analysed experience by a logic which 
does violence to the continuity and concrete fulness of life at every 
point, the rationalist finds himself confronted with a devil’s universe 
of disjecta membra, the contemplation of which makes him extremely 
uncomfortable. To the feeling of discomfort which tHe spectacle of 
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Ais own work evokes he gives a grandiloquent name. He calls it 
“the*mind’s impulse to seek unity,”.and this demand for unity is 
henceforth treated as sacrosanct, and to be gratified at all costs In 
point of fact, however, it is psychologically on a par with the umpulse 
of a child who, having cut up the animals m Noah’s ark to see what 
is inside them, is now seeking for glue that he may stick them 
together again.* James finds nothing mysterious in this desme of the 
mind to make good the gratuitous disruptions of abstract logic, and 
he naturally refuses to treat it as the controlling principle of thought 
or the clue to the constitution of the universe. Hence, when the 
conception of the Absolute is introduced for the purpose of subduing 
the antagonisms of the finite particulars, and binding up their broken 
ends into one harmonious whole, James treats the entire procedure as 
an artificial remedy for a puey imaginary woe. To him the Absolute 
is a mere logical “ cement ” for healing breaches which exist nowhere 
save among the empty concepts of abstractionist philosophy. You 
have only to put this Absolute to the question and ask precisely in 
what sense its complete experience can be an experience at all, and 
it becomes immediately evident that its “fulness” is mere emptiness 
called by another name. For, being complete, it is obvious that the 
absolute experience is running into no further issues; it has come 
to a dead stop; it is eternally done with; and inasmuch as all 
| experience is experiencing it is obvious that this complete experience 
is—nothing. If, after this, you feel disposed to put further questions 
and ask in what sense the complete experience can include within 
itself the incomplete experience of our finite lives, you will only evoke 
a whole congregation of reeking absurdities. For the Absolute to 
which all issues are present must have our experience not as we have 
it—running on into an unknown future—but as already run out into 
all that it is going to contain. That “more” that we expect, and in 
the expectancy of which the’ meaning of each moment lies, must be 
to fhe Absolute an already accomplished fact. To the Absolute, 
therefore, our experience cannot mean what it means to us, which is 
another way of saying that the Absolute cannot have our experience 
at al. Its very completeness excludes our incompleteness by an 
impassable barrier, and puts a gulf between it and us which leaves 
it Absolute only in the sense of being absolutely inaccessible to heart 
and mind. All this will be found worked out by James in his 
admirably clear and incisive manner in the series of Hibbert Lectures 
entitled “A Pluralistic Universe.” 
To illustrate this point, which is central to the polemic of James, 
the folowing example, may perhaps prove useful. 
Jobn Smith is a trooper who took part in the charge of the Light 
' Brigade, and is known to have survived unhurt and to be seated at 
this moment by his own fireside. In what sense, if in any, can the 


\ ° .%T take the resp6nsibil ty for this figure. 
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complete experience of the Absolute be held to include, or containg 


the actual experience of this surviving John Smith, with all its fimte 
limitations, during the charger 
During the charge John Smith’s experience, like his horse, is 
“running on.” Each moment of it is unqualified by any knowledge 
’ of what is coming next, least of all by the knowledge that he will 
survive unhurt; while, on the other hand, it is deeply qualified by 
ignorance of what the next moment is going to bring forth, We may 
say, therefore, at once that the Absolute to whom the fact of Smith’s 
survival is present in the same sense and on the same terms as his 
present ‘danger must be much happier in mind about Smith than 
Smith is about himself. That amount of difference—and it would 
seem to be pretty considerable—must exist, at all events, between 
the respective contents of the finite and the infinite consciousness. 
What gives its peculiar quality to each present moment of Smith’s 
experience is precisely ius ignorance of what is coming next. But 
all the “nexts” are co-present to the Absolute with each of the 
“nows.” How, then, can the Absolute experience those “nows” 
with that peculiar quality which makes them so ternbly real fo 
Smith? 
_ Smith as he rides hears a cannon-ball go “ splosh ”* into the ‘horse 
. of the next man. He thinks within himself, “My turn may come 
“next,” and, we may suppose, a cold shiver runs down his back 
But how can the Absolute consciousness which “realises” Smith’s 
survival in advance of Smith’s own discovery that he has survived 
contain the thought “My turn may come next” when it knows that 
“my turn” is not coming at all? How can it experience the cold 
shiver that runs down Smith’s back when it knows that, so far as he 
is concerned, there is nothing to shiver-about? How at one and'the 
same time can it have the terrible experience which is rooted in 
Smith’s ignorance as to whether he will survive or no and yet realise 
with perfect clearness the fact of Smith’s survival? Can it “allow 
“itself to be surprised by what it foresees”? Or may we suppose 
that the Absolute has the experience doth with the shiver which is 
due to Smith’s ignorance amd without the shiver in accordance with its 
own knowledge. This, of course, is flagrantly absurd—it makes the 
Absolute a distinctly foolfsh kind of entity. But i is it not involved 
in-the current doctrine? 
The conception of God as a being who knows what Smith is going 
íf through, just as any spectator might know it, pities him for his peril, 
admires him for his courage, bids him bear up and be of good heart, 
and is in a similar state of uncertainty as to what is coming next 
to that of Smith himself—this conception of God is one thing, and, 
as I understand him, the whole of James’ religious philosophy is a 
pléa for its acceptance. But for the conception of an Absolute which 


* See the account of the action in Kinglake’s “ Crimea.” 
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both kas Smith’s experience as something that is now going om and 
in the same eternal moment knows, it as something already gone 
through and run to its issues, an Absolute who in one timeless act 
of comprehension is both riding with Smuth in the charge and sitting 
‘with him fifty years later by his own fireside—this is quite another 
thing, and James will have none of it. He calls it frankly “a monster,” 
and points out that between such a being and any poor Smith doing 
his “ stunt ” in this world’s affairs there could be no touch of intumacy, 
but rather the utmost conceivable gulf of distance. 

It may be well to mention here a simpler illustration which, in a 
slightly different form, is used by James himself." Think of a 
universe which contains nothing but the twenty-six letters of the 
English alphabet, with an absolute knower on one side and a finite 
knower on the other. The Absolute will know the whole alphabet 
from A to Z, both as a whole and in its parts) The Absolute, there- 
fore, can never have the experience of dearming the alphabet; to it 
the letters are eternally Zearnt. But the process of learning the ‘ 
letters (with the sting of the word once more m its tail) would be 
the vital essence of the finite knower’s experience of the alphabet, 
from which, by hypothesis, the Absolute is necessarily excluded. 
How, for example, could the Absolute experience of the alphabet 
include the experience of a child who has learnt as far as K and does 
not as yet so much as know there is a Z? 

This is the point which James, with remorseless insistency and 
throughout his entire psychology and metaphysics, has urged against 
the dominant Absolutism of modern philosophy; and though he has 
been much derided and abused, I am not aware that he has so far 
been answered. Holding that all experience is of the learniag type 
and that all knowledge is knowing, he regards the notion of a com- 
plete experience to which everything is /earnmt and everything known 
as flat and flagrant nonsense. The point is, indeed, an old one, and 
of this James shows himself sufficiently aware by calling his Pragmatism 
“a new name for some old ways of thmking.” But the difficulty has 
been wrapped up and buried by the ingenious apparatus of Hegelian 
terminology—more especially by those irritating and misleading words, 
“implicit” and “explicit”—-which has the convenient property for those 
who use it of enabling them to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds. It is useless to assert that aJl James’ problems were solved in 
advance by Hegel, for it is against the validity of these Hegelian solu- 
tions that the main edge of the pragmatic criticism is turned. His 
contention throughout is that the Hegelian device of explaining our 
finite experience by “taking it up” into the higher unity of a universal 
consciousness destroys—in spite of all that is said to the contrary— 
the very meaning of that experience whose contradictions it professes 
to reconcile—explains it, in short, by the familiar method of explaining 

\ © *See “A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 185 seg. 
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it away. Narrowly examined, it will be found, he contends, that the 
Hegelian dialectic entirely misses our experience as a concrete livi 
fact, and refers only to the abstract, dictionary meaning of fertain 
words. As a philosophy of /:f¢, therefore, it is worthless. It is an 
abstract theory of life made to do duty for life itself. 

According to James, then, you cannot appeal to an existing rational 
order to provide a reason why anythmg more should happen, for if 
there ıs such a rational order everything that rationally needs to 
happen must have already happened within it. To say this i is to say 
that the appeal to the rational order, as a res completa, is to throw 
no light on the actual constitution of the universe, which by its very 
nature is a res incomplefa—a continual happening of “more.” No 
thinkable reason can be given why the res completa of the 
rational order needs to be supplemented by or expressed in 
the res incompleta of the actual world. The latter remains 
to fhe last a superfluity in being; and as a superfluity it carries 
in it, through every stage of the argument, all the difficulties and 
contradictions which the notion of a rational order.was originally 
invoked to solve. For whether you speak ‘of the universe, or of 
experience, or of knowledge, or even of the simplest sensation, what 
you have before the mind is a continual happening of “mores,” for 
which “motes” there is no place in a world already defined as 
all-complete. To use a complete experience which looks back eter- 


nally on a “no-more” as the principle for explaining a world whose , 


very being consists in looking forward to a “more” is therefore an 
inherently futile undertaking. The futility is merely covered up by 
the word “process” so dear to the Hegelian. For the process is 
only another name for the doing-over-again of what is ultimately 
conceived as eternally dome. And, of course, a rational order which 
is at one and the same time complete and yet in some sort of need 
of being done, or realised, or reproduced over again, is an absurdity, 
to say nothing of the difficulty of proving that ¢Ats order which we see 
and find in our experience is a genuine copy of that order which 
Hegelian metaphysics presuppose. “All homes,” says James, “are 
“in finite experience ; finite experience ag such is homeless. Nothing 
“outside the flux secures the issue of it It can hope salvation only 
“from its own intrinsic promises and potencies.”* 

How that which ts eternally both real and rational should at 
the same time need to decome both real and rational by evolution in 
time is a situation in which there is nothing clear but the grammar, 
and it may be frankly dismissed as a conundrum of which human 
intelligence can make nothing whatsoever. Hegel's attempt to 
grapple with the difficulty by the famous doctrine of the identity of 
being and not-being is an heroic spectacle of the human mind fighting 


in the Jast ditch against overwhelming odds, and deserves to be - 


* Pragmatism, p. 260. 
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honoured on that account. But this doctrine rests upon a confusion 
Which james has pointed out with singular felicity—the confusion, 
namely, between “the not-being a concept of anything else with the 
“concept of anything else not being.”* And if ın the last resort we 
content ourselves with sitting down before this difficulty as a mystery 
we cannot solve, we are then reminded that it was precisely the same 
“mystery ” in another shape which thé Hegelian dialectic set out to 
solve—so that at the end of it all we stand exactly where we stood 
at the beginning. May it not be, however, that the whole problem 
is gratuitous? £ 
The philosophy of Wiliam James has encountered the not uncom- 
mon lot of being criticised before ıt has been understood. Professional 
philosophers form a class, I am afraid, who cannot be easily persuaded 
to make a sympathetic effort of imagination in the interests of their 
opponents, Proposals from a new quarter, which, were they accepted, 
would require us to burn our books and, what is worse, 1e-wnte 
` our lectures, and go back on the professions of a lifetime, are apt 
to be met at first by the convenient method of shouting them 
down. To understand William James, however, requires some- 
thing more than open-mindedness and something more than intel- 
lectual acumen, such as that of Mr. Bertrand Russell: it requires 
a degree of imagination sufficient to carry us into a world where 
language conveys a set of values certainly other, and perhaps richer, 
than are implied by the ordinary use of philosophical terms. For 
the reluctance they have shown to make these efforts I am by no 
means, sure, however, that the Absolutists are wholly to blame. We 
must assume that the pragmatists know their own business best; but 
it seems to me that they have made a tactical mistake by delivering 
their main attack on the rationalist conception of “truth.” By so 
doing they have chosen the side of the enemy’s position where the 
barbed-wire entanglements are thickest. I mean by this that “truth” 
is precisely that conception where the linguistic difficulty is at its 
greatest; and no one can read James’ polemic in “The Meaning of 
“Truth ” without perceiving that language has broken down, though 
it must be confessed that the breakdown is illustrated quite as fully 
by the criticisms of his opponents as by his own defence. The 
spectacle of both parties floundering about in these verbal entangle- 
ments gives me little hope that a clear issue will be found in that 
quarter. I venture to think that the controversy might have been 
much further advanced if the pragmatists had taken to heart Dr. 
Schiller’s advice of “ethics first.” As things are it seems to many 
persons, especially to those whose acquaintance with the controversy 
is superficial, that Pragmatism is weakest on the ethical side. But I 
shall be very much surprised if further developments do not show 
that it is in ethics that Pragmatism has its most effective, and Abso- 
lutism its least effective, weapon. 
\ > e **A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 106. 
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There has been plentful “misunderstanding on both sides, which 
requires perhaps for its removal nothing more than a hittle, good 
temper and an athtude of mutual respect. If, after reading the 
volume of James called “Pragmatism,” one compares it, say, with 
such a charactenstic and profdund expression of Idealism as may be 
found in Mr. Bosanquet’s “Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of 
“Fine Art,” one can hardly help feeling that only the thinnest of 
partitions divides the respective positions of the two thinkers. In 
philosophy a little always counts for much; at the same time the 
little is apt to be counted for’ much more than it really ıs And now 
that James has gone, and the hearts of those who loved him are sore 
—and these are all who knew him—the time has surely come for 
sympathetic imagination to do its~wwork. In the controversial labours 
of his later years William James struck hard and struck often; but 
the blows he dealt were the blows of a good knight, sans peur ef 
sans reproche; and there was no littleness, no mean bitterness, in: 
him. If there has ever been a philosopher who challenged large- 
hearted criticism, it is he. We cannot refute him by hawking and 
pecKing at the meaning of his words. We must penemate to the 
moving spirit of the whole, or give it up. 
` I believe that he was a thinker of the first rank, not always uncon- 
fused, it is true, but yet with a clear vision ahead of him, a mch and 
varied philosophical experience behind him, and with a great human 
purpose in his heart. Those of his critics, and they have been not a 
few, who have dismissed his philosophy as a superficial product of 
Amencan “hustle,” may be bluntly charged with having never read 
his works, and pitied perhaps for having never seen his face or 
grasped his hand. I think James would.be the first to admit that 
“Pragmatism ” as he left it has not yet attained its final expression. 
But there is no doubt in my own mind that, beneath the temporary 
defects of James’ presentation, Pragmatism embodies a living force 
of human conviction and experience, which in the long run will suc- 
cumb to no gainsaying. 

I will conclude this artide by quoting a passage from Newman 
which seems to me to sum up the essence.of what I have been trying 
to say, to breathe the spint of William James, and to be as genuine 
a pragmatic utterance as any that could be found in the literature of 
professed Pragmatism. Speakmg of “faith,” Newmam says :— 


“ What, indeed, can be expected but arbitrary distinctions and 
unreal subtleties in the conformation of a.theology, which has a 
flaw in its leading principle, which starts with maintaining that 
faith is what nothing ever was or can be—an object or thing 
which contains in it only what the name contains,—an aspect, 
side, quality and property standing by itself,—and, as if this were 
not enough, which lays down when we go on to inquire what faith 
is, that it is mere trust, and yet necessarily spiritual. Hence, 
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not unnaturally, it is a source of never-ending disputes between 


sons who seem to agree together, yet go’ away and gct 


tly, and still wonder why they differ. I describe faith 
and another describes it, and, perhaps, we even use the same 
terms, yet agree in nothing else. Why is this?* Because I atm 
at contemplating things as they are, and must be, in their embodied 
form; and he, on the contrary, has a notion that he may seize a 
certain portion of the idea conveyed by the word faith, more than 
assent, less than Obedience, and may give it a substantive 
existence, and may carry it on to such results as he pleases to 
assign to it. 
‘* The one view then differs from the other as the likeness of a 
man differs from the original. The picture resembles him but it 
is not he. It is not ą reality; it is all surface. It has no depth, 


z 


no substance; touch it ahd you will find that it is not what it. 


pretends to be. When I assign an office to faith I am not 
speaking of an abstraction or creation of the mind, but df some- 
thing existing. I wish to deal with things, not with words. I 
do not look to be put off with a name or a shadow. I would treat 
of faith as it is actually found in the soul; and I say it is as little 
an isolated grace as a man is a picture. It has a depth, a breadth, 
and a thickness; it has an inward life which is something over 
and above itself; it has a heart, and blood, and pulses, and nerves, 
though not upon the surface. All these, indeed, are not spoken 
of when we make mention of faith; nor are they painted on the 
canvas; but they are implied in the word because they exist in 
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T is eee assumed iat there exists a a dualism 
and antinomy in Tolstoy’s life and personality, a sharp line 
of cleavage in his art and in/his teaching. It is assumed that at a 
definite moment in the writer’s career a great catastrophe occurred, 
„which is called his “conversion,” and that the year of his “cohver- 
“sion,” the annus mirabilis 1878, divides the master’s life into two 
distinct epochs. Before 1878 there stands out the artist, after 1878 
the reformer; before 1878 the nihilist, after 1878 the evangelical 
anarchist. And, starting from that assumption, most critics ' draw 
the further inference that those ethical and religious doctrines so 
: uncompromisingly emphasised by Tolstoy during the last thirty years, 
which appear in their most beautiful form in Resurrection, and in 
their most morbid form in the Kreutser Sonata, are the direct 
outcome of his “conversion,” that they are ‘an accretion and an 
excrescence of later date, that they bear no relation to the earlier. 
. works and are not necessary to their interpretation, that they are 
only so far necessary to an understanding of the author's genius, 
that they have arrested its growth and have led to the literary suicide 
of the greatest artist of modern times, ` 
Now it has always-seemed to me that such a division is absolutely 
misleading, entirely artificial and superficial, and the only reason why 
it has found such general acceptance is that it has been countenanced 
by Tolstoy himself. But great writers are proverbially untrustworthy 
guides to their own works, and the author of What ts Art? is 
probably more unsafe than most. Like many deeply religious minds, 
for instance, like Cardinal Newman, in the joy of finding spiritual 
rest after a long period of mental anguish, Tolstoy has enormously 
exaggerated the inner changes produced by what he calls his “con- 
“version”; he has lost all sense of proportion and perspective, ande 
_*Thie paper contains substantially the same views as ‘those expounded in « 
Russian article which I contributed, at the mest flatterin 


suggestion of Tolstoy 
himself, to the Memorial Volume: “Tolstom,” edited by Mr. Gerguienko (1909). 
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be has attributed to a sudden illumination what was the result of 
thirty years of slow development. 

That Tolstoy has not maintained exactly the same position in the 
course of sixty years of literary activity, and that the dashing and 
not very austere officer of Sebastopol was not exactly the same man 
as the Isaiah of Iassnaia Poliana is obvious enough. And it is 
equally obvious that after the composition of Anna Kartnina the 
author passed through a severe spiritual crisis But, this being 
granted, there is nothing new in his Confession or in any of the 
views expounded in the later works. Those views had been ‘the 
leitmotiv, the undercurrent of Tolstoy’s thought for a quarter of a 
` century before the world was startled by them. We can, trace the 

same conflicts, we can diagnose the same spiritual phenomena in 
every one of Tolstoy’s productions from the early fiftiés; we can 
trace them in Childhood, Boyhood and Adolescence (1852-56), in 
the Cossacks and the character of Olenine, in the character of 
Nechlioudoff, in the Crimean Sketches, in that wonderful psycho- 
logical study Family Happiness (1859); we can trace them in the 
character of Prince André and Peter Bezoukhoff, and in the character 
of Levin. 

In the case of many writers a chronological study of their works 
is essential to the discovery of the gradual development of certain 
characteristics or of the various changes in their views on life. In 
the case of most writers works can be dated. It is obvious that The 
Tempest was not written at the same time as Hamlet, that Werther 
was not written at the same time as /phigemia, that Peer Gynt does 
not date from the same epoch as Ghosts or A Dolfs House, nor 
Rrincesse Maleine from the same epoch as Monna Vanna. It is 
obvious that the Weltanschauung of Shakespeare, of Goethe, of Ibsen 
and of Maeterlinck has been’a very different one at different periods 
of their lives, and the intrinsic evidence of their works is sufficient 
to establish that fact. “No such argument of intrinsic evidence 
could be used in the case of Tolstoy. It might be contended that 
his early works still show some signs of immaturity, although he has 
perhaps written nothing more striking than some chapters of 
Childhood, which he wrote at twenty-four years of age, and 
although he certainly wrote nothing more perfect than Family 

, Happiness, ‘which he wrote at the age of twenty-nine. Tt might 
also be contended that his later works reveal signs of decline, 
although even the productions of his old age bear the mark of the 
Titan. But apart from the mevitable signs of growth and decline 
there is little to distinguish some of the earlier from some of the 
later works. The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, which was written in the 
eighties, might have been writtén in the fifties. Three Deaths, 
which was written in the fifties, might have been written in the 
eighties. Chydhgod, Boyhood and Youtk seem to forestall the 
Ñ ; 
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Confession. Family Happiness implicitly contains the views oh 
mamage developed thirty years later in the Kreutser Sonata 
(1889). Indeed, I do not know in the whole history of hterature 
one other writer equally great who has grown and changed so little. 
I do nof know another one who bears more striking testimony to 
Schopenhauer’s favourite doctrine of the identity and unchangeable- 
ness of human character. 

It is not, then, dualism which is the characteristic of Tolstoy, but | 
unity, inflexible logic and consistency, sameness, like the sublime, 
monotony of the Russian steppe. And we dwell on this pomt not 
merely because there is an expressive beauty and grandeur in the 
inner spiritual logic of a great artist and thinker, who for sixty years 
follows the necessity of his own temperament and obeys the voice 
of his conscience, uninfluenced by the outer world; we dwell on it 

' mainly because it is of Supreme importance for the nght under- 
standing of Tolstoy. According as we accept or refuse to accept 
the current view, our estimate of the work ang our judgment on the 
relation of the thinker and reformer to the artist, must be radically 
different. If we accept the “catastrophe” or “conversion” theory, 
then the ideas and ideals of Tolstoy are indeed a mere excrescence, 
an accretion and an accident, which we may deplore, but which we 
can afford to ignore. If, on the contrary, we believe that Tolstoy 
has really never changed, if.we believe that his ideas and ideals are 
not merely the working of the enfeebled intellect of an old man, but _ 

- are rooted in the inmost personality of a mighty genius, then those 
ideas will not be an igais fatuus, a will-o’-the-wisp to lead.us astray 
into the morass of mysticism or nihilism; rather will they serve as 
a thread to guide us through a maze-of a complex and perplexing 
activity. : 

Looking at Tolstoy from ia definite point of view, his life will 
appear to us as a wonderful drama in five acts, with all the simplicity 
and unity and solemnity of the classical drama, in which the hero . 
follows the commands of a strong and noble nature, and unfolds from 
the first act to the last the implacable logic of his temperament. And 
that drama will acquire additional fascination and solemnity from 


the fact that the temperament of the hero reflects the temperament -, 


of his race, that his life tragedy is the tragedy of a great peopl, 
that his evangelicalism, his pessimism, his passive resistance and his 
anarchism are essentially Russian, and that through him and in him 
. the inarticulate millions of the Russian steppe for the first time’ in 
history have found a spokesman and a voice. 


II. 
1. The drama opens with the LeArjahre and Wanderjakre, which 
coincide with the eventful Lehrjahre, when Russia herself was being 
educated and disciplined for the great liberation. Porn (1828) in a 
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f nest of gentlefolk,” the “ dvorianskoe gniezdo” of Turgenieff, losing 
hus mether when he was only two years old and his father when 
he was eight, brought up in the ancent home of Iassnaia Poliana, 
which was to be his for eighty years of his life; educated in the 
family traditions of the good old timesbefore the abolition of serfdom, 
which form the atmosphere of War and Peace; a student at fourteen 
in the University of Kazan, the ancient Tatar city on the banks of the 


Kama and the Volga, and the historic gate of the Russian East; an- 


erratic and dilettante student in the University of St Petersburg, 
the historic gate of the Russian West; an officer in the Caucasus (1851) 
and the Crimea (1854), the countries of sunshine and wild romance; 
a brilliant ornament of Moscow and Petersburg society, giving him- 
self up with the intensity of a passionate nature to all the pleasures 
of the jeunesse dorée, addicted, like his alter ego Pierre Bezoukhof, 
to drinking, to gambling and to women, with frequent periods of 
repentance, Tolstoy, before he had reached his twenty-fifth year, 
had lived many lives, and had gathered an abundant harvest of moral 
and social experience, and he had taken stock of that experience 
in an autobiography, in which truth is veiled under fiction, and 
which is probably unique in the history of hterature. 

Before he is thirty years of age he is acclaimed by the glorious 
veterans of the “forties” as the rising hope of Russian literature. He 
has written Childhood (1852), Boyhood (1852), The Cossacks (1853), 
Sebastopol (1855), Youth (1856), Lucern and Albert’ (1857), Three 
Deaths (1858), Family Happiness (1859). 

And, judging from those productions, that extraordinary youth 
seems to know neither hesitation nor growth. From the beginning 
he seems to be in full possession of his powers. Those productions 
already reveal all the “Tolstoian” characteristics: the microscopic 
vision which sees infinitesimal details and the telescopic vision which 
takes in the stars and constellations; the analytical power which 
dissects the most delicate fibres of the heart, which makes Tolstoy 
the supreme anatomist of the soul, and .the synthetic power which 
revels in broad generalisations’ the combination of the introspective 
and egotistic tendency with intellectual detachment and artistic 
impartiality; the implacable, searching realism combined with 
universal human sympathy. 

But even more striking than the precocity of the literary genius 


is the prematurity of the moralist. The whole ethical atmosphere, 


is already discernible ;. the tremendous personality is already visible 
to the most superficial reader: a defiant originality regardless of 
traditions and conventions, indomitable courage, absolute sincerity 
and a hatred of cant, a strange mixture of intense earnestness and 
bitter, incisive irony, of lofty idealism and fervid enthusiasm, of 
blank nihilism and pitch-black pessimism—in short, all the qualities 
which stamp the born reformer. 
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And with all that Wonderful combination of contradictory gifts it 
is evident from the earliest wmtings that one quality alone bay been 
withheld by the Muses—the gift of gentle humour which can smile 
at the tragi-comedy of life. It is evident that to him shall never 
come the Olympian serenity of Goethe or the more ancient wisdom 
of Homer, who, with the old men of Troy, condoned the guilt of 
Helena and accepted the fateful power of beauty. 

2. After this fruitful epoch of Lehrjahre and Wanderjdkre, on his 
return from the grand tour of Europe, which is as obligatory on the 
cultured Russian as it is on the uncultured Yankee, Tolstoy, after 
indulging the nomadic instinct inborn in every true Slav, settles down 
and marries (1862). This second period corresponds with the memor- 
able years when Alexander II., the Czar Liberator, under the impulse 
of public opimon, stirred up by the great thinkers and writers, and 
under the guidance of statesmen like Milioutine, achieved the most 
gigantic political and social revolution of the century. Tolstoy is 
caught by the spint of the times. Hitherto he has mainly lived the 
life of the artist and of the man of the world amongst the upper 
circles of Petersburg and Moscow society. Henceforth he: spends 
the best part of his life in the country, in the family circle, in the 
midst of bis beloved peasants. Henceforth his ancestral seat, 
Tassnaia Poliana, true to the meaning of its name, will become more 
and more the “luminous clearing,” the bright spot in the dark forest 
of Russian despotism. Whilst bis great rival and friend, Turgenieff, 


-is imbued with Western ideals, and spends his hfe, as the typical 


Russian absentee, in Paris and in German watering-places, Tolstoy 
identhes himself with his own country, with its aspirations and 
desperations; although a cosmopolitan by culture he becomes to 
all the world the representative of his race; although an aristocrat 
by birth, he becomes the wide-soundmg voice of the moujik. 
During those two eventful years Tolstoy joined passionately in 
the work of reform. The same genius who had already given to 
the world such gems as Family Happiness and Three Deaths, 
who is already meditating his two masterpieces, lays upon himself 
the humblest duties, establishes primary schools, teaches little children 
the elements of grammar, writes fairy tales, and edits an educational 
journal (1862-3). But in all this fevensh activity, one characteristic 
strikes us: however much Tolstoy may be engrossed in the work of 
education he is not carried away by theories, he is in no danger of 
‘becoming a doctrinaire or a common radical. When reform was the 
very life-breath of the cultured Russian, when even reactionaries 
followed the rushing stream, when autocracy was cutting’ away from 
its old moorings, when one morning brought an oukaz making free 
twenty millions of Russian serfs, and when the next morning brought 
an oukaz making four millions of Polish peasants into proprietots, 
when the vast Empire of the Czar fram the Balti, to*the Urals was 
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iA the throes of new birth, Tolstoy alone did not share the wild 
_ hopes «af his contemporaries, ‘In 1863 he refused to believesin 
external political reform, as in 1904 he refused to believe in political - 
revolution. In one sense he may be called a disciple-of Rousseau, 
whose portrait he used to wear on his breast; in education he adopts 
Rousseau’s negative method and his principle of non-interference ; 
but, more consistent than the author of “The Social Compact,” he 
has no faith in the State. He does not think that: men- can be made 
better and wiser mainly by Act of Parliament or by oukaz of the 
Czar; he is convinced that all durable reforms must come from 
within, that they must be moral and not political. In 1862 Tolstoy 
reveals himself already as the uncompromising anarchist, the country- 
man of Bakounine and Kropotkine. 

3. After those two years of public agitation and educational work 
follow the central decisive years of joyful Promethean creation, the . 
years of War and Peace (1864-1869) and Anna Kartnina (1873-77). 
To all outward appearance Tolstoy is equally happy im his 
private and in his literary life. He has reached the zenith of 
his fame. He seems to live at peace with himself and with the 
outside world. He is the most illustrious subject of an emancipated 
country, the father of a united and an ever-increasing family, the 
owner of large estates, which he has extended by his ‘labours. And 
yet the most casual reader of War amd Peace and of Anxa 
Karinina must perceive the atmosphere of gloom and tragedy 
which pervades those. works from the first page to the last. All 
the heroes are at war with themselves; they all are in quest of the 
Holy Grail; they all strive in vain after moral perfection; they all 

` seek peace and fail to find it And the inner conflicts, the restless- 
ness of Pierre Bezoukhoff, of Prince André, of Levin, are all the 
more striking because, like Tolstoy himself, they seem to unite to 
outward view all the conditions of happiness—social position and 
wealth, family affections and health. Bezoukhof is the richest her 
of Russia, the husband of: the most beautiful woman of the 
capital. Prince “André has a delightful home and a brilliant career. 
Levin, in marrying Kitty, has realised the dream of his youth, and , 
leads the ideal life of a country genfleman. And yet in all those 
favourite heroes of his, Tolstoy diagnoses the same malady; rothng 
seems to satisfy their aspirations ; ‘happiness seems beyond reach. 

It is now universally admitted that every one of those heroes 
impersonates some one or other of the characteristics of Tolstoy's 
complex personality, and that the great novels as well as the shorter 
tales are in many respects a record of the author’s own experiences. 
For instance, the history of Count Rostov is the history of Tolstoy’s 
father; the death of Levin’s brother is a reminiscence of the death 
of Tolstoy’s brother. 

But critics generglly forget to emphasise that it is not merely the 
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personages that are characteristically “ Tolstoian,” but that the whofe ' 
underlying philosophy of life 1s one from which Tolstoy hag never 
swerved. In all the works wiitten after the “Conversion” there is 
not one doctrine which is not foreshadowed and generally explicitly 
stated in the two novels: the democratic view of history, the 
negation of hero-worship, the strange assertion that Napoleon did 
not fight his own battles, developed through a hundred pages, the 

, plea for a simple life, the contempt for the conventions of social life, 
the communion with Nature, country life as an essential-condition 
of happiness, the glorification of the moujik, the preaching of non- 
resistance, the condemnation of war, the almost morbid obsession 
of death (no novelist has painted so many death-bed scenes), the 
terror of woman, that Essenian asceticism which dreads the influence 
of the ewig weibliche, which stands in awe of passion, which seeks 
the weak spot of the most ideal marriage—all those ideas are the 
very foundation of Tolstoy’s later philosophy. 

_ 4 lis obvious, therefore, that the great crisis of 1878 was but the 
end of a long and slow process which began with the years of 
adolescence. If it did not come sooner it was mainly because the ` 
inner conflicts, the unrest, had found a “derivative,” an outlet in the 
stupendous creative activity of the writer. When that activity tem- 
porarily ceased after the production of Anna Karénina, the 
inevitable did happen. The conversion of 1878 was therefore not, 


' . as is generally held, a “catastrophe ”—a new birth, according to 


'. of religious synthes: o 


some, the beginning of literary decline according to, most. The 
“ Conversion” was, on the one hand, the inevitable biological reaction 
and exhaustion after fifteen years of Titanic’ production; and, on 
the other hand, it was the recurrence and culmination of the moral 
anguish and spiritual malady from which the writer suffered from 
his youth. From 1878 the contemplative life alternated more and 
more with and encroached on the creative artistic life. Henceforth, 
in the mtervals of comparative rest, the author is able to draw the 
conclusions, from the premises contained in his previous works, to 
systematise his philosophy of life. Henceforth he brings to the full 
light of conscience what was hidden in the recesses of the sub- 
conscious. Henceforth the artist is subordinate to the reformer. 
Henceforth Tolstoy gives himself up with all the more fervour to 
the teaching and preaching of his message, because his energies are 
no more absorbed and diverted by his creative activity. He now 
devotes the remainder of his life to the proclamation of the truth 
which possesses him. 

g. After the publication of My Confession begins the closing 
period of the “proghttof Iassnaia Poliana,” that glorious lingering 
sunset, of thirty yeg s to¥which there is perhaps no parallel, unless 


it be the closing of e Jupiter of Weimar. Those thirty years 
stolical service coincide with the gloomy 
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fears of political reaction, the rule of Pobiedonostzeff, even as the 
second period of Tolstoy coincided with the dawn of Russian libesty. 
With inexhaustible energy, with marvellous: dialectical power, with 
almost Byzantine subtlety, Tolstoy applies his gospel to all the moral 
and social problems of the age. His critics vie with each other in 
deploring this apostolate as the aberration of a mighty genius 
diverted from his artistic activity. They delight in repeating the 
last appeal addressed to Tolstoy by the dying Turgenieff, imploring 
his friend not to squander the talents which God had entrusted to 
him, as if a man who has reached the summit of a mountain, and 
who sees behind him the long and toilsome road, could retrace at 
will the early stages of his journey; as if an old man could continue 
to write love stories with the freshness and glow of youth and depict 
passions which he has ceased to feel; and as if it were not in the 
course of Nature that the serenity and solemnity of contemplation 
and wisdom should succeed the fever of creation. Besides, the 
prophet of Iassnaia Poliana for more than a quarter of a century, 
as a challenge to his critics, continued to give to the world such 
masterpieces as the Kreutzer Sonata (1889), Master and Servant 
(1895), The Powers of Darkness (1886), What, is Art? (1897), 
and Resurrection (1899), in all of which we recognise the mark 
of the giant. So far-from his religioys activity having hastened on 
the decline of his genius, it would be more true to say that the fervour 
of his convictions kept up the sacred fire. And those who, like the 
writer of these pages, have had the privilege of hearing the grand 
old man defend his cherished beliefs with the intensity of youth, 
can realise how much even a Tolstoy may owe to the inspiration of a 
lofty ideal i ` ' 

- And now that the giant has passed away we shall better understand, 
as time goes on, the rugged unity of his life and work, how much his 
teaching was bound up with his art, how futile it is to separate the one 
from the other, how both were rooted in his inmost nature, how unflinch- 


ingly true he has remainedto his own self, defiantly sincere in an age of 


convention, a believer in ethical ideals in an age which only believed 
in physical science, a believer in religious and moral freedom in a 
country which only believed in physical force. We shall also better 
understand from a distance that his highest title to our admiration 
and reverence is that he has never cultivated art for art’s sake, but 


that he has made art subservient to life, the mirror of his own life” 


and soul and the mirror of the life of universal humanity. 


CH. SAROLEA. 
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HEN purely personal impressions are the main material of 
an author he is almost bound to speak in the first person. 

I had seen much of Turkey during twenty years, but had not visited 

it since 1908, when,I was in North Syria, Smyrna and Constantinople 

about three months before Niazi Bey sounded the first call to revo- 

lution in the Macedonian hills In the past autumn, however, I 

happened to return to Constantinople and Smyrna, and to see how 

the outward aspect of Ottoman society has been changed in the 
two chief cities. If I venture to write about the Turkey of the present 
moment I know that I do so with little authority. I visited these 
two cities for very few days apiece; I have only the slightest per- 

sonal aoquaintance with any leaders of the Young Turks; and I 

interviewed no Ministers or others in power. Personal impressions, 

_ therefore, and the reflections of one who has not been behind the 

scenes are all I have to set forth; but even these may be of passing 

interest to some who are equally on the outside of Turkish affairs, 
and have often asked me during the past two years what the Young 
_ Turk revolution has really done for Turkey. 

- Tt has done one thing—almost a miracle as it seems to anyone who ` 
knew the old Turkey. It has made the man in the street speak freely 
and aloud and: look his fellows in the face unafraid and unashamed. 

. Thisis no fancy of mine. In former days one was conscious, the moment 
one Jeft the railway station or landed on the quays of Constantinople, 
that the men in the streets, who were not hectoring or cursmg or' 
silent, were speaking under their breath. Their eyes habitually 
looked downwards or sideways, and, should they be turned up a 

`` moment, one saw suspicion or fear in most of them. Now you may 
, walk Stambul, Galata and Pera from end to end and not see that 

.- hunted look or hear those whispers. The difference after two years 

is extraordinary. That which used to distinguish the Constantmo-, 

politan crowd from every other in Europe has ceased to be. The 


° 
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man in the Grande Rue or the Stambul bazaars demeans himself, 
mulaitemuiandts, like any other man in any other European capital. 

„To have changed the demeanour of a whole civic society from 
anxiety and fear to carelessness is an achievement which, were ıt the 
only one to the credit of the Committee of Union and Progress, and 
even should it not endure, amply justifies that Committee in its 
existence. The longer one stays in Constantinople the more evidence 
presents itself that the present freedom is a.real thing. Sitting 
from time to time in one or two of the great Pera cafés, I have 
caught conversation in Turkish, Greek and French at neighbourmg 
tables touching freely and earnestly on such topics as one used to 
hear mentioned seldom or never even within closed doors. The 


‘action of Ministers, particularly of Djavid Bey, was being discussed 


everywhere in a tone of the frankest criticism. Walking down ‘the 
street afterwards, with thoughts on the'past, one’ was brought up 
short by book-shops displaying recent French and German works on 
the most forbidden sciences; by the sight of Turkish.ladies emerging 
from Christian shops in veils no longer and little thicker than are 
worn by their fashionable European sisters; by photographs of the 
Ministers and the heroes of the revolution. Al this will sound 
commonplace enough to the frequenter of other cities, but let it be 
borne in mind what Constantinople used to be. 

-The scene when the French steamer in which I went to Smyma 
was about to sail was equally instructive. The animated, shouting 
crowd on the quay, behind which a public motor omnibus—rickety 
machine enough, but still an undeniable motor omnibus—was trying 
to force a way; the Turkish ladies waving adieus or chatting on the 
deck with intending passengers; the number and variety of the latter 
who wore the sardush,; the sound of laughter both on shore andion 
deck (ne Turk ever used to laugh aloud in public)—all this was sheer 
novelty to one who has sailed from the Galata quay a score of times 
in the old bad days. And it all bore witness to one of the greatest 
specific boons which the Young Turks have conferred on the Empire, 
the abolition of the yol-¢eskeré, or internal passport, whereby the 
Hamidian Government used to keep those it would prisoners in their 
cities or villages. Now everyone may move about within the Empire 
at will, and there is no longer any difficulty even about leaving it 
and returning. You may know that long befdre you get-to Con- 
stantinople by glancing at the guest-lists of hotels in Paris or Munich 


. or Vienna, and noting Turkish names as often as those of other 


strangers. You will remember it when you entev the first-class. coach 
on an Anatolian railway, wherein you used to travel m solitary state. 
Now it is hard to find place there for your hat among tardushes. 
Constantinople used to be one great gaol even for the, highest- 
placed subjects: The most valuable servant of the State 
might be afflieted to all men’s knowledge with a deadly disease, for 
J} 
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which change of residence and the skill of some specialıst abroad 
offered the only chance of curg. But leave the capital he mst not. 
Rather he was required to attend at his office or place of busines§ 
day by day at some hour, to do something or to do nothing, no ope’ 
cared which, but in any case to attend, so His Majesty at Yildiz ` 
| might be assured of his whereabouts. -Now Turks and rayahs, high 

. and low,.are touring the Empire for the mere joy of feeling they 
can move. ‘ 
As for the stranger, things are made so easy for him in comparison 
with what they once were that he is in danger of forgetting that the 
police still umpose certain passport formalities. Formalities they 
are, and no more, and scarcely more onerous than those, 
which Roumania or even Austria prescribes. Within the Empire 
the European who is a mere visitor seems to be received as cour- 
teously as of old, if less obsequiously. It is not he who will be 
affected’ by the xenophobia of whose prevalence at this moment I 
had heard much before I went to Turkey, and heard a good deal 
' while I was there—not he, that is, if he behaves himself with the 
same discretion that he uses elsewhere abroad. Those who have 
reason to expect unpleasantness are the European residents, and 
especially those m the diplomatic and consular services who have 
to claim or enforce the capitulations. So far as I could learn, all the 
serious manifestations of anti-European feeling of late have been’ 
related in some way, direct or indirect, to these capitulations—that 
is to say, they have taken the form either of provocative aggression 
„on the treaty tights of Europeans or of ill-tempered resistance to 
these rights when claimed. I need tot explain here why the capitu- 
lations are bitterly disliked by the Osmanlis, who see rights, which 
their forefathers tossed contemptuously to infidel dogs, become, in 
the day of the latter’s strength, privileges which fetter and thwart 
themselves; and especially galling is it that these have accrued 
also in comparatively recent times to emancipated rayaks, not by 
any precise concession, but by usage suffered to become right under 
weak or supine Ottoman administrations m the nineteenth century. 
But it is worth while to point out that at the present time there are 
reasons why the capitulations provoke peculiar ill-feeling and what _ 
are called “incidents” When the Young Turks asked the people 
two yeats ago to insist oñ a new order of things, and a twelvemonth 
later put an end to Hamidism vi et armis, their strongest and most_ 
widely approved plea—more popular even than their promise to 
remove internal oppression—was this, that their action would free 
Turkey from the humiliation and bondage to which she Was ever 
. being subjected at the hands of the foreigner. Hearts responded to 
this hope all over the Empire. Of course, the leaders and all able ` 
and educated men looked for no other immediate result than an 
acknowledgment by Europe that the long coercion, which had lasted 
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from the day of Navarino to that of Mitylene, was over; but 
undoubtedly among the less educated the new order was expected 
`- to entail much more, and many townsfolk thought confidently that, 
under, the Constitution, consular courts and privileged dragomans and 
.cavasges and foreign post-offices, and all the outward signs of the 
capitulations, would instantly vanish. This being so, it is not sur- 

prismg that disillusion is breeding “incidents.” Many of the less . 
` educated men are now in official positions. There is no such heavy 
hand laid upon them from headquarters as was laid of old—in fact, 
there is very little central control at all at present. Every depart- ` 
ment and every official is behaving much as it or he likes. Con- 
sidering all things, they are behaving astonishingly well. But whoso 
wills can vent his spleen, and it is on the capitulations and their 
protégés that he-is most tempted to vent it. 
The capitulations acquired their present oppressive weight during 
a long period of gross Ottoman misgovernment. That misgovern- 
ment itself is a disease of the past which, let us hope, will not recur. 
But its seguel@ are by no means over, and no enlightened Ottoman 
statesman suppeses that the European Powers can regard thew 
subjects who reside in or visit Turkey as already needing no more 
protection than aliens in other European lands. The great mass of 
the Ottoman population is still almost entirely ignorant of those 
international usages which secure the rights and property of aliens, 
and political education must necessarily be slow where communica- 
tions are ill-developed and a religion prevails whose extremists 
obstruct social modification on European lines more persistently and 
more successfully than the professors of any other great creed. As 
soon as education has permeated the Ottoman Empire sufficiently to 
Warrant the withdrawal of special privileges from ‘aliens, Great 
, Britain, at any rate, will probably agree gladly enough to the abro- 
gation of the capitulations, if only in the interests of better govern- 
ment in Egypt. That time must come one day; but, whether soon 
or late, it will probably be equally unweloome to the European 
residents, many of, whom, like their forefathers for several genera- 
tions, have come to regard their extra-territorial position as a law 
of Nature. But once a stable and liberal social order is assured in 
Turkey they must prepare themselves to forego privileges which, 
/ however necessary in a disordered State, are obviously as injurious 
to proper government as to the national sentiment of a free people. ` 
Education in the theory and practice of free social life is, of course, 
what the Ottoman Empire will need most for many years to come. | 
The Young Turks know this necessity well, and have taken all sorts 
of measures to meet it. Those who have been in remote villages 
during the past summer tell how officers and other men of education 
-have appeared in the guest-houses of an evening and read and 
expounded newspapers (strange phenomenon in inland Turkey!) to 
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listening peasants. It might well be pleaded ın extenuation of tht 
militarism which is imputed to the present Administration, and 
severely criticised in many quarters, that in countries more develope 
than the Ottoman Empire a large army is held to justify its existence 
in peace time by the facilities which it offers for educating a great 
number of young men otherwise unlettered. On other uses to which 
the Turkish soldier, so obviously improved in smartness and temper, 
could be put I am not qualified to speak. For some time to come 
he will no doubt be called on to do much police duty. It is an 
unfortunate necessity. Even in highly civilised countries police work 
done by the military is apt to produce objectionable incidents, which 
in less civilised lands may amount to outrages. Some recent doings 
of the troops at and about Monastir have been dangerously like the 
old kind of Macedonian atrocity. But there is ground for hope that 
this sort of dragooning will occur less and less frequently, for the 
police force has been much improved both in character and discipline, 
and should soon be able to do its proper work alone. 

I am optimistic If Turkey can avoid war or serious financial 
embarrassment for a few years I do not see why she should come 
to grief, supposing her administrators to be willing and able to con- 
duct her firmly on libera] lines, not in the interests of one race only 
or of one creed. But it would be idle to ignore the fact that there 
are very serious difficultes and dangers ahead. Those who thought 
fit to take advantage of the first moment of change to strip the 
Ottoman Empire of two provinces are responsible for the prevalence 
of a militant spirit throughout that Empire at present which entails 
great risks. A large army, with new organisation and new weapons, 
is a temptation to a people which has little countervailing commercial 
instinct, and it claims an enonnous share of the revenue for a com- 
parafively unproductive purpose. To say, however, that the Young 
Turks are spending all the public money on men and munitions of 
war is a libel. They have at least projected, and, more than that, 
are pushing on, many public works of a kind more economically 


'sound—the improvement of cities from Constantinople to Tripoli, 


roads in Asia Minor, great schemes of reclamation and irrigation in 
Cilicia and Mesopotamia. Some of these are too big for a State so 
poor as Turkey still is, and have been approved over-hastily, partly 
to impress the European gallery. A certain “ Greekishness” in the 
Levantine nature makes even a Turk prone to this kind of display. 
But at least they are evidence of pacific intentions and of a conscious- 
ness that the basis of revenue must be widened. In one important 
department, that of customs, I hear that the increase of return due 
to more honest administration is already signal; and if the vast 
domain lands can be made contributory to the exchequer, either by 
their concession to a company (as already proposed) or by direct 
State administration, a sum will accrue which will g far to put 
Turkish finance on a sound footing. . 
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» In international relations Crete is a very grave danger-spot. But 

for what happened in Bosnia and Bulgaria two years ago the Cre 
question might ere now have been amicably and equitably ed 

by a sale to Greece. As it is the Turks, smarting under the irretriev- 
able loss of two suzerainties, are absolutely determined to retain 
that over Crete. The feeling about it is extraordinarily deep and 
widespread. Arabs, Albanians, and even Armenians, alike regard 
the possible loss of Crete aş involving the dishonour of the Empire, 
„and the Young Turks treat its retention as a vital condition of, their 
own continuance in power. They admit that the-island is at present 
entirely independent of their control and of little use to them; but ` 
it stall contains Moslems, whose families enjoy considerable influence 
in Turkey, and much Moslem property. Moreover, it is a half-way 
station on the way to Tripoli. To this province special attention © 
is paid by the present Administration as the one point on the great 
Moslem continent of Africa still retained by Turkey under her own 
control The hopes and desires of the more ardent Osmanli spirits 
in regard to the African part of the Empire are not sufficiently 
appreciated in Europe. Not even is Algeria, much less are Tunis 
and Egypt, regarded by these spirits as lost, and no opportunity 
will be missed for re-asserting Ottoman claims to each and all 
In fact, somethmg like the “Great Idea” of the Greeks is at 
work among. Turks, and must be reckoned with even if it ts not 
shared by the level-headed men in power and is doomed to remain 
a dream as ‘surely as the Greek “Idea” 

The rights and wrongs of the Cretan Question are very evenly 
balanced. On the one hand, we have the unanimous desire of the 
Christian islanders—fully three-quarters of the whole population—to 
be united to the Hellenic kingdom, and such right to have their 
desire as repeated and successful rebellion during the last eighty 
years has established. On the other hand are the Ottoman right of 
possession, more than three ‘hundred years old, the interests of the 
Moslem minority, which holds a relatively large stake in the island— 
interests which no one who knows the history of the Hellenic king- _ 
dom can regard as likely to be safeguarded under the latter’s care— 
and, finally, the economic welfare of the island, equally certain to 
suffer by union with Greece. In a case of evenly-balanced rights, 
where the party in possession is so much stronger than the claimant, 
the present suzerainty of Turkey is not likely to be abrogated through 
any action of the European Powers; and with Cretan exiles obtaining, 
as they are obtaining, more and more share in the Ottoman admin- 
istration and police, the Ottoman right to Crete will certainly not 
be allowed to lapse for want o; assertion, That is all one dares to 
prophesy! 

The other danger-spot is the Bulgarian frontier. The assumption 
of Tsardom by a whilom vassal rankles; and there are only too many 
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pretexts for quarrel, which may be found in Macedonian affairs ôr 
im questions concerning refugees across the border. The best 
guarantee for peace on this site lies in the undoubted fact that each 
party 1s afraid of the other, a guarantee which does not hold òn 
the Greek frontier. 

There remain other difficulties and dangers within the Empire, 
obvious to any reflective person who knows Turkey. © The most 
serious arise from the multiplicity of races with different traditions. 
These are especially evident in the relations of the Moslem majority 
to the rayak mmority ; from lack of administrative experience among 
employés of the new ‘régime, and from the very imperfect political 
education of the great mass of Ottomans. I have touched already 
on the last topic, and will only add my voice to those already raised 
to preach the self-evident fact that the Ottoman Empire is very far 
from ready for representative institutions of the type with which ıt 
has lately been endowed. It was so endowed, I suppose, for two 
reasons. Furst, because the revolutionaries of 1908 put forward the 
talismanic word “Constitution” as their watchword, and with this 
word a popularly-elected Parliament is associated: in the vulgar mind. 
This has been so even in the Levant since the days when Ali Pasha 
sent from Jannina to Vienna to buy the strange thing “ Constitution,” 
which he was told would draw the Greeks to him. Second, no 
doubt, because the Young Turks wished to impress Europe. How- 
ever this be, what the Turkish Empire needs for some time to 
come is less a Parliament than an Imperial Council not popularly 
elected. 

The second internal difficulty need not be insisted upon. Time 
will steadily lessen it if peace is preserved and counter-revolution 
avoided; and as a matter of fact the inexperience of the civil 
admunistration 1s so powerfully counteracted at present by three | 
influences that it does not produce anything like the anarchical evils 
which might be supposed to exist. These influences are the natural 
orderliness of the great bulk of the Osmanli population, which is 
dominated by the social system of Islam, the strong, if veiled, military 
pressure which is exerted over a wide radius from the centre, and 
the still active desire of much of the population to approve itself to 
the world as fit to take rank among civilised nations. One had seen 
in Crete the astonishing result which this sort of enthusiasm can 
produce on a self-conscious people, and a very similar phenomenon 
is manifest now in Western Turkey. Each community and individual 
is governing itself and himself. Such enthusiasm for virtue is not, 
however, a very hardy plant, and it is to be hoped the Young Turk 
administrators will reach at least the standard of official competence 
attained by those whom they have displaced before they have given 
that plant much more time to wither. 

The first difficulty, and last to be mentioned, is the most 
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disquieting, because, so far from showing any tendency to y 


it has assumed larger proportions in the lapse of time since the rev. 
lution. No sooner was the first moment of almost inebriate 
euthusiasm over than it became evident that several powerful racial 
elements in the Empire, notably the Arab and the ‘Albanian, were 
not in the least content to sink their individuality and subscribe to 
the ideal of a Turkey for the Turks. The leaders of the Young 
Turks, however, have refused so far all concéssion, being convinced, 
apparently, that in absolute uniformity and complete centralisation 
lies their one hope, and certainly they have shown surprising courage 
and firmness in dealing instantly and drastically with almost all 
recalcitrant elements in the Empire, whether Kurdish, Albanian, 
Druse, or Arab. Only the Yemen, where a hollow peace is being 
preserved by a policy of exacting no taxes, seems to be reckoned 
beyond the effective reach of the arm which has elsewhere been 
stretched to confines left untouched by the Hamidian Govern- 
“ment. For all other discontents, so soon as they grew to overt 
rebellion, the Young Turks have prescribed and applied, with the 
utmost promptitude and regardless of cost, one treatment—amilitary 
coercion with overwhelming forces, equipped. with the latest weapons. 
It is impossible for an alien far removed from the scenes of action 
to know the rights and wrongs of each case, and it is not for me to 
question the wisdom of firmness. I will only say, however, that from 
what I learn the treatment has not yet produced a healthy condition 
in the districts where it has been applied, and that, with such know- 
‘ledge as I possess of the Ottoman Empire, I find it quite impossible 
to believe either of two things: First, that absolute uniformity and 
complete centralisation can ever. be attained or be conducive to 


stability in that Empire; or, secondly, that the Turkish element - 


proper, in whose blood many weaker strains have mingled and many 
vices have left their taint, can hold the Empire together without 
the cordial co-operation of such races as the Albanian and the Arab, 
admitted to absolute equality of privilege. 


Even if perfect community of tradition and hope can be produced 


in all the Moslem elements of the Ottoman people there will remain 
the far harder task of unifying these elements with the Christian 
ones. There is reluctance on, both sides. The Moslems have 
immemorial traditions of contempt, if not hostility, towards giaomrs, 
which cannot be eradicated in one generation; and, further, it goes 
hard with them to abandon both the sentiment and the material 
advantages of an ancient priviléged position and to accept their 
Gibeonites as equals. The Christians, on the other hand, have 
developed in many of their communities a certain contempt of their 
own for Moslems, and have long been infected with alien sympathies 
‘ and even with nationalism. Moreover, they do not feel the unifying 
influence of the social system of Islam, and are naturally individualistic. 
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NU The Armenian population seéms to be the one which, amoAg | 

? isti has most loyally accepted and conformed to the Young | 
Turk ideal. Their wide and iregular dispersion, their distnbution 
in three political areas—the Ottoman, the Russian and the Persian— 
and the absence of any independent community of their own race which 
could focus their allegiance outside Turkey—all these facts differen- 
tiate the Armenian Christians from the Greeks and the Bulgars, with 
both of whom the Young Turks have been much less successful. 

The Greeks promise the most trouble. They are not, like the 
Ottoman Bulgars, mainly agricultural peasants, but town-dwellers, 
sophisticated, and leavened by rather a large proportion of bad 
characters. Asa race they are ambitious and ill-disciplined. They 
are hindered from seeing eye to eye with even the most liberal 
Osmanlis by the particular ‘grievance of Créte, and by a general 
habit, bred by past pan-Hellenic propaganda, ‘of turning ‘their eyes 
continually towards Athens. You cannot stay in Smyrna a day 
without realising how difficult it will be to produce community of 

_ tradition and hope between Osmanlis and Greeks. The local papers 

- would alone enlighten you. Leading articles, latest intelligence— 
three-quarters of the sheets, in fact—are concerned not with Ottoman 
but with Hellenic affairs. f 

Disappointed by the results of their initial policy of conciliation 
and fraternisation, the Young Turks have tried other methods with 
the Greeks. In preventing the National Assembly they were both 
skilful and wise; and, knowing how Greeks use the-capitulations 
both in Turkey and Egypt, one cannot blame the Ottoman Govern- 
ment for taking every possible means to stop their plotting and to 

‘get rid of bad characters by deportation. But the short way which 
the Young Turks took with the C&cumenical Patriarch, their con- 
tinual infringements of Greek rights under the capitulations, whether 
redressed on appeal or no, and, above all, their failure to stop the 
boycotting of Greek ships, Greek merchants, and even Greek consuls, 
have inspired the Greeks with deep distrust and postponed fraternity. . 
This is no light evil Constantinople holds some sixty thousand 
Hellenic subjects, and Smyrna fully as many, if not more; and there 
is a vast body of Greek rayaks whose sympathies are with the 
Hellenes. 

These, then, are the difficulties which beset the realisation of the 
ideal of a united Ottoman nation, one in sympathy and hope, despite 
creed. They are not insuperable if there is a great deal of goodwill 

P on all sides. But they will not be overcome, if I am a true prophet, 
by the bastinado or by bullets from machine guns. For my 
own part, I see only one possible policy, which, being con- 
sistent with freedom, .is likely to bring about the desired end. 
This is the liberal granting of home rule to such districts and pro- 
vinces as are inhabited mainly by races distinct from the Turkish 
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ér to any considerable extent by Christians. The great cial 
I admit if—is the present geographical distribution of races 
creeds, inextricably mixed up in such regions as Macedonia, the 
western provinces of Asia Minor, or Syria. If by any govern- 
mental action some transference of populations could be effected 
the ultimate grant of home rule—for it must, of course, be 
granted very gradually—would be a much simpler matter. The 
_ Turks used so to transfer populations, as the old Persians did, and 
as We-have done in India; but the old methods can no longer be 
used. At any rate, let us hope that the Committee, which has shown 
such remarkable political sense, will not hastily reject any scheme 
for local home rule as inconsistent with unity. On the contrary, it 
seems to offer the only means of securing a real unity at all. 
Many blame our diplomatists in Constantinople for the low ebb 
to which undoubtedly British influence has fallen as compared with 
its position immediately after the new order was established. They 
should rather blame circumstances—the circumstances which, as I 
have tried to show, have forced, or at least induced, the Young Turks 
to foster militarism and adopt a policy of coercion in many districts. 
Neither militarism nor this sort of coercion is consistent with the 
British’ character and traditions, and consequently the Young Turks 
have turned for support towards nations of different traditions and 
character. We were lifted to be first in favour during a brief 
moment of idealism, and we fell with the recognition of realities. 
- When the day comes in Turkey for genuine government by repre- 
sentative institutions of our type we shall regain that favour. 


$ D. G. HOGARTH. 
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RUNETIERE, one of the greatest literary critics of the past 
century, said that we could avoid a great many mistakes in 
study of a literature if we knew its purpose ; in that case histories 


of literature would cease to be collections of biographies, written 


without connection or continuity; they would constitute an organic 
whole ; they would not omit the relation of one literary generation to 
“another; they would not separate the manifestations of artistic 
creative power from the whole history of the national spirit. What, 
then, is the purpose of the history of literature? 
- To answer this important question one must make a retrospective 
survey of literature and follow its gradual development pow the 
beginning up to our own day. 
- The seed of the history of literature is to be found in the efforts of 
the Alexandrian grammarians, followed by those of Rome and 
Byzantium. Their object was to establish critical texts, beside which 


werc placed commentaries, very often made from the one-sided point ` 


of view of a grammarian or rhetor. This philological seed of the 
history of literature became later à necessary element in it. When, 
through the influence of Petrarch and the Byzantine scholars, the 
ancient literature was revived, esthetic dogmas were set up as a 
standard of criticism. All that did not come up to it and agree with 
the revived Alexandrianism was either neglected or doomed. 

The Cartesian philosophy was the first reaction against this literary 
tendency to turn exclusively to antiquity and judge only according 
to a prescribed pattern. The Cartesian philosophy was the expres- 
sion of the modern spirit thinking independently; it was a faith 
in the human mind, a deliverance from the fetters of tradition. It 
is true that there are no Cartesian esthetics, but it was the Cartesians 
who, in the seventeenth century, defended modern literature; ‘they 
raised the idea of progress, shook faith ih antiquity, and brought 
nearer both a scientific and a literary crisis. The result of this strife 
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Was the interest the literati took in plastic art; they began to stud 
its relation to literature; and the theory of the influence of stf- 
roundings on the development of art and literature, so popular in the 
eighteenth century, opened vast horizons and began the real history 
of literature. To the dogmatism that grew out of the love of 
antiquity was opposed the variety of types of the beautiful, differing 
from each other in their character and the diverse conditions of their 
growth. 

The rapprochement and reciprocal reaction of various literatures 
led to the study of numerous types of the beautiful not before 
appreciated, and the science of the development and mutual influence 
of literatures, according to the Cartesian doctrine of progress, was 
tending to lay the pouneenons for an investigation of general creative 
power. 

This was the epoch of the birth of scientific criticism, built on a 
broad philosophical foundation by~such French thinkers as Mon- 
tesquieu, Diderot and Mme. de Stael Their. work was agam 
wonderfully amplified by Lessing and Winckelmann, and then by 
Herder. 

Herder began his investigations by pointing out the source of the 
creative power of certain epochs) He was the frst to look on 
literature with the eyes of a philosopher, esthete and historian, free 
from fhe dogmatism and formality of some enquiries. In Uber dit 
Wirkung der Dichikunst, 1778, he took a universal view of literature, 
and sketched its general outlmes—a system which lasted until the 
middle of the last century. | 

The French historians of those years tried to reach Herder’s level, 
in which effort they were much helped by the growth of history; 
but the fact is that Herder’s method had absolute sway; it became 
deeper and moré finished. 

Rejecting general lines, the French critics, following Sainte-Beuve, 
began fo write monographs on individual writers of creative power. 
This is the result of philosophical idealism, which means the psycho- 
logical direction ofthe history of literature. : However, this tendency 
did not last, and they returned to Herder’s historical method. 

Taine was his follower and representative. There was plenty of 
material out of which a theory could be constructed, for this philo- 
sophical conception was applied to history and literature. Taine 
went even further: he applied biological laws, including natural 
- selection. The formula of three factors—material and moral milieu, 
race in the anthropological sense, and the historical movement, as 
the controlling conditions of literature—has been very much debated 
but never yet overthrown. 

Taine and his followers accepted Herbert Spencer’s iute, viz, 
the application of biological evolution to sociological studies; they 
told themselves that literature, being a human product, developed 
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an organ in a series of changes strictly dependmg on aad 

ating from each other. This theory of literary evolution is the 
main turning point in the history of literature, and has been.accepted 
in France and everywhere else. 

This was followed by impressionist criticism. Its originator was 
Renan, whose ideas were developed by Lemaitre and Anatole 
France They do not believe in scientific criticism; ssthetics they 
call arbitrary architecture. Criticism, according ‘to them, is a ques- 
tion ‘of impression and then of rendermg that impression; 
a citie cannot go- out of himself, so to speak, and con- 
sequently, while he speaks of others he depicts only himself 
under the impression he receives either from reading a book or 
looking on a work of art; it is only natural to change one’s opinion 
about it; it is even permitted to have two opinions at once. Renan 
had no literary theory, but he aroused enthusiasm for religious 
things, and in this he found numerous followers, amongst whom 
Anatole France is the most illustrious. He has great literary 
erudition; he is endowed with artistic subtlety; he is a master of 
beautiful and refined form; he is gifted with a style full of delicate 
shades. All this lends him a great and convincing charm, although 
sometimes one feels that the criticism is more interesting than the 
work criticised. In this way he became a remarkable critic; his 
feuilletons were an event of-the day, for they were witty, they 
showed great love of books, and they were very indulgent, perhaps 
too much so for sgme people. France defended subjective criticism 
against Brunetiére, and this attitude was a challenge to the criticism 
‘which, thanks to Taine, became scientific. 

In Anatole France’s mind there lay Renan’s notion that philosophy ` 

is an echo of that which the soul fetls in contact with reality; that 
_ great philosophical ‘systems are romances of souls, the heroes of 
which are Plato’s idea, Leibnitz’s monad, Hartmann’s unconscious- | 
ness, etc.- In that reasoning there is much of Kant’s criticism, of 
Hegel’s evolution, and of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. 
. ~ THe proud assertions as to the future of science disappeared, and 
triths proclaimed as infallible became mere literary verities. In 
that way philosophy, history and criticism became a branch of sub- 
jective literature—almost a romance. The purpose of criticism 
became to examine the creative souls, and this task alone was worthy 
of a writer who was born a philosopher. 

In the preface written to four volumes containing his feuilletons, 
written between 1888 and 1892, and called Vie /ittéraire, Anatole 
France says that criticism is, like philosophy and history, a kind of 
romance, written for the benefit of acute and enquiring minds, and. 
that every romance is almost an autobiography. 

The critic, therefore, deals only with impressions of his own soul 
made by the masterpieces ; there is no objective criticism, as there 
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is 5 no objective art; we cannot get rid of ourselves ; we are shut up in 
ourselves as in a perpetual prison; we are obliged to acknowledgt 
this melancholy position, and in order to be frank we must avow 
that we are going to speak about ourselves when we speak of 
Shakespeare, Racine, Pascal, Turner, etc 
‘ Criticism is the last form in literature, and will embrace all the 
others; it ıs produced only by cultured people who have tradition ; 
it requires great intellectual freedom; its object is a book—that is, 
a small magical instrument that carries us into the world of super- 
natural shadows and images of the past. Reading a book consumes 
our energy; formerly they read less, but they did great deeds. 
Through these critical feuilletons Anatole France became famous, 
for although they were produced by necessity, as articles of that kind 
are, they were full of clever remarks and brilliant paradoxes; they 
were charmingly fresh and original He was the first to make the 
Parisians, and eSpecially the fair sex, understand Hamlet, pointing 
out what is really beautiful, great and deep in it. Our taste is 
purified when it comes into contact with Nature; only then are we 
ready to become familiar with Shakespeare. Hamlet’s soul is every- 
body’s soul; the Danish prince is man in presence of universal evil. 


` 


Modern thought under a mask of past days, and philosophy in 
novels, were well known in literature. Rabelais and Honoré dUrfé 
used them successfully. In the Italian pastorals people of the day were 
represented, the pastoral being a transcription of the life of the 
world, a poetical and chimerical dream, originated under a pure 
Italian sky and the warm azure of Spain. The French novelists 
turned the Arcadian pastoral into historical romance, and so came 
nearer to probability, although the mixture of pastoral scenes with 
history is rather awkward. The background is real, but the romance 
of “the enlightened century” did not make much progress for this 
reason, that the first places were occupied by realists like Lesage 
and Prévot, psychologists like Marivaux, sentimentalists like Rous- 
seau and his school. Montesquieu and Voltaire introduced the 
quality of biting irony, Diderot sensuality, bombast and cynicism. 
Then Saurin, Duclos, Marmontel, Barthélemy employed the novel for 
contemporary purposes; Florian returned to the pastoral and under 
the cover of stories taken from Roman history, smuggled in views 
that prepared us for political and social reforms. 

~ After that came a turn towards philosophical ‘romance, which has 
the same elements as that of the Encyclopadists- This taste was 
followed by a fondness for religious legends, miracles, asceticism—a 
very odd mixture of sensuality with flights into mysterious regions 
of primitive faith. , 
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The second half of the last centpry fell under the sway of the 
positive philosophy, which ngturally acted on the novel—the best 
picture of the times. Hence continual friction of religious sentiments 
against science, of material against moral interests, of political against 
social problems. The people that turned away from romantic dreams 
and nd themselves of sentmentalism, preferring the practical wisdom 
of life, became materialistic And meanwhile ‘there arose amongst 
the artists a desire for art, for its shades and varieties, and this desire 
spread to the éltfe of society. Painting and music were developing. 
Literature was divided into two branches: popular writing and a 
more select style that had art for‘its subject. The antagonism 
between art and industry became very marked, and the strong 
influence of science brought platitude into both life and art. 

Fortunately, neither imagination nor sentiment was swept away. 
Art continued to produce plastic works that possessed a certain 
amount of saivefé and warmth, balf-tones and half-shades) There, 
was also a longing after infinity, as during the period of romanticism, 
only the longing was expressed less naively, and became discreet. 

Here lies Anatole France’s secret, followed by success, for, although 
fond of the past, he felt sometimes that he cared for the present 
‘world, with its desites and affairs. His creative instinct was so 
intense that he secured a great success with the philosophical novel. 

M. France is lacking in broad talent as a novelist. In the first 
place, he has his thoughts; then he weaves for them a thread of 
narrative, background and characters. He has enough imagination 
to give to his thoughts the form of a novel, but not enough to creaté 
a great work of that kind. His intelligence is stronger than his 
intuition, and this hinders him from creating a great romance. His 
novels are not the pure fancy of an artist, but the expression of a 
philosophy. Like Maeterlinck, he fancies legends; he is in ecstasy 
over the mystical life; he loves the naive sentiments that are aroused 
by Christian mysticism. He paints both human and superhuman, 
almost symbolical characters. In the collection of short stories pub- 
lished in 1892, called Etui de nacre, we admire the ease of its narration, 
its gravity, its simplicity with a slight touch of irony. -The author, 
as it seems, wishes to be here exclusively an artist. If he likes a 
legend, or an incident of life, or a story, he fixes it on paper. The 
stories are almost nothing, triñes without any importance; but there 
is always deep thought and beautiful form. Here he is as good a 
narrator as were the medieval authors of the fabliaux or the 
Renaissance novelists, as La Fontaine and others. , From nothing he 
spins out the most artistic stories; his talent produces jewels of style. 

La rbitsserie de la reine Pedangue, 1893, is a philosophical novel 
of a subjective character; it is a chain made of the small episodes 
in life of a narrow-minded bourgeois, who, under the mfluence of a 
philosopher, became the strong mind of a century. ,Tlte moral value 
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of religious beliefs is here fully and even enthusiastically acknow- 
ledged. Scepticism disappears and gyves way to new tendencies. 
There is not much life or action; but, on the other hand, there is the 
refined style of the individualist who hides himself in order to be 
better known. 

Les Opinions de M. Jeréme Coignard, 1893, is the sequel to the 
former novel. One finds here much of Renan’s contempt for the 
brutal and envious democracy, which is dependent on the aristocracy 
for its moral, intellectual and national education. Renan’s Caliban’ 
does not get everything, and craves the rest; his Utopian kingdom 
stands, thanks to eminent men, who sustain a theocratic and scientific 
oligarchy, using powerful destructive weapons. 

I must not call Le lys rouge, 1894, a naturalistic novel, as some 
critics do, for its outbursts of passion have a certain sentimental 
depth ; low instincts contend with higher; while with Zola profligacy 
is unfettered. The whole is not an orgie; it contains very poetical 
passages, and displays a world full of culture. It is a work somewhat 
similar to those of Bourget, Feuillet and George Sand. 

Le jardin a@ Epicure, 1895, is the result of M. France’s studies - 
of Greek culture. According to him the man of antiquity lived in a 
different world from that df the modem; over his head there was 
heaven, while to-day he is lost in the bottomless abyss; he lost the 
empyrean, but won hundreds of suns, that bring everywhere life, 
work, effort. The symbol of creation is woman, the dream of whom 
surpasses reality; modern learning has robbed her of her charms, 
although she does not change; she rouses sentiment, which is an 
illusion, for woman has it not; she has neither imagination nor 
passion ; yet everything is done for her; she brings up man, although 
she is narrow-minded and does not understand what is infmity; she 
is like the theatre, in which one sees everything, but it cannot help 
us to continue our dream. Life ruins her, and makes-of a white 
being a black and painful figure. But she carries weight in art, for 
she arouses love and suffering, the two sources of the beautiful. 

Life changes, and we change with it; the most permanent of all 
things is simplicity, which is neither easy nor frequent; it lasts longer 
than the too tyrannical system of philosophy; philosophers wish to 
understand everything, and they become bankrupt. 

In DAbbesse de Jouarre we find this thought: that owing to 
the uncertainty of everything we ought to end with a smile, as did 
the aristocracy during the Terror. Such is the remedy for sadness. 
The philosophy of “the enlightened century ” was brighter, for it had 
its dogmas, and saw in the future a purpose and in life an aim. It 
was also religious, while our philosophy is poisoned by nihilism, which 
is detrimental even to art, the purpose of which is to affirm, to believe 
and to create. ° À 
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Les puits de Sainte Claire, 1898, is a series of simple stories. 
They are neither commonplace wordy stories 2'Ja Bourget nor the 


thoughts of a modern sovhist; it is a voluthe full of charm. Some ` 


pieces of this mosaic surprise one by their colouring and simplicity. 
Anatole France is not capable of producing a great and powerful 
whole, but he dazzles by small pieces full of refinement, wit and 
erddition. He avoids commonplace life; he values art. His morale 
is neither high’ nor low, but he becomes honestly moved in the 
presence of a great virtue. 

L’Orme du Mail, 1897, is a frightful picture of modern republican 


‘mediocrity. There is not in it even the pretext of a novel, and this 
is of set purpose. The author has trampled on all conventionalities, , 
‘and only his talent makes the book interesting. It is impossible to. 


forgef its characters, which, although a little sketchy, are possible. 
We cannot say the same of its sequel, Le mannequin d'osier, 
La Rochefoucauld and Voltaire had similar ideas of people. The 
principal character, Bergeret, became as popular as Gil Blas, Figaro, 
Cyrano de Bergerac and Chantecler. . 

Pierre Nosibre, 1890, is full of personal confidences. Although 
the author seems to talk too, much about himself, the book reads 
very agreeably, for it remmds one of the serenity of earlier works, 
The writer is master of his subject, and his hand is surer than ever. 
He is a master in story-telling, surpassing many of the best. 

The final volumes of contemporary history are: L’anneau 
Pambthyste, 1899, and M. Bergeret 2 Paris, 1901. One critic said 
that they were the most interesting and the truest novels of the 
century. It may be that the adjective “truest” is the more correct. 
These two comedies of republican life arouse only aversion, and 
make one think badly of the future of France. But they contain 
true portraits. 

M. Faguet, the critic, complained that Anatole France put too 
much politics into his books. He meant that in later novels there is 


, too much of what is going cn in Paris, so much so that it spoils the 


action of the story , and scares away the illusion necessary for art. 
Like Voltaire, he is a fighting philosopher. He wishes to change the 


_ Present social and political state of affairs and to act on public opinion 


in a country in which the government is feebler than it has ever 


- been; and, notwithstanding the shouting about freedom, equality 


and brotherhood, the clergy are persecuted and officers of the army 
dismissed if their opinions do not agree with the atheism of the 
ruling party. Such is the result of the tolerance announced formerly 
by the Encyclopedists and accepted to-day as a pompous republican 
motto. 

However, Anatole France is capable of creating poetical master- 
pieces that have nothing to do with modern sqtalor. This is proved 
in his collection of stories, C/t2, 1900. Here we see again a beautiful 
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style. The art of the narrative is so excellent that the author must 
be put amongst the greatest of French, writers. 

Affaire Crainquebille, 1901, was inspired by the proceedings 
against Dreyfus. Cahiers de la Quinsaine,1902, is of a polemical . 
character, as is- Questions Sociales, 1902. 

Even now, although full of the polemical spirit, he does not neglect 
his beloved novel, and in 1903 published Histoire Comique. 

When a monument was unveiled in Brittany to Renan, Anatole 
France made a speech in praise of the master, who had opened large 
avenues to the mind, who was a man of learning, practised the cult 
of truth, knew men, and respected faith. In this speech he said 
that he disliked democracy, but he would not care to see the retum , 
of the old régime. Was this. sincere and truthful, or did he say it 
in order to gain popularity? 

Renan finished his Prétre de Némi by a gloomy prophecy of 
the future of Alba, which was sure to be ruined by political and 
religious disputes. A democratic State will always be less strong 
than an aristocratic one, for the aristocratic régime is based on self- 
‘sacrifice, while self-denial is unknown in republics. 


We must not forget that Anatole France wrote also for children, 
which proves not only that he is kind-hearted, but also that his mind 
is very flexible. His stories have the naivefé of Perrault’s fables, 
while his style is full of artistic comparisons. In Adezl/e, 1883, the 
author lays stress on the value of friendship, while Nos enfants, 1886, 
is a series of pictures of the country life of children ; there is plenty 
sf ‘simple poetry here for the youthful mind. 


fi \ 

In Anatole France’s works we have wit together with sincere | 
affection, malice mingled with sympathy, love for intellectual things 
combined with a great gift of observation, He is fond of small 
things, of details; he collects material carefully, but he is always 
himself. He thinks more than he sees, and interprets his thoughts 
in an original manner. This is of importance in our times, when 
style has become so commonplace through the detrimental influence 
of journalism. 

A writer whose phrases are as I as rhythmical and as har- 
monious as his is a great writer. His style has such charming ease ~ 
that it acts upon us like Corot’s landscapes or Falguiére’s statues. 
Perhaps there is more of wit than of method, more of balance than 
of strength, more of glitter than of flight; but the glitter is of the 
first quality, like Boccaccio’s naive sensuality or the playfulness of 
the French story-tellers of the Renaissance. 
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- He is a-master of style, as Turner was a master of light; “he writes 
_in fulness of freedom, as Turner painted in the fulness of light. 
“When ke tries to dogmatise he becomes monotonous and loses his 

primitive taste. But he avoids the gestures of a Ji#térateur, for he 

is too capricious and dislikes conventionalities. His soul is that of 
a poet,-disliking fetters, rebellious and sensitive. 

As a psychologist he has given us types of women full of an. 
imexpressible charm. If a comparison would be of any importance 
one might compare them with the women of Racine. When one 
thinks of them one remembers Phèdre, Roxane, and other heroines 
of pseudo-classical tragedy. But France is an unfortunate country 
if all her women are like those created by this author. His men 
are better and more varied in regard to temperament and intelligence. 

.. As a painter of the political customs of contemporary France 
he has nct produced masterpieces, but his conscientious observation 
recompenses one for that shortcoming. 

He has shown to us the old and new worlds, but especially hts own 
soul, with its dilettantism, sensibility and refined art, a soul full of 
contradictions difficult to understand, but in some way a true type of 
the ¿European soul, hesitating between the dogmas of positivism and 
those of faith 

The mind of Anatole France is like a vase full of charming 

- fragrance; when the vase is broken and the fragrance disappears it . 
is difficult to say in what those who are fond of true literature will 
delight. a i : 
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HE main source of interest in any new work of art lies in the 
novelty in the range of matter or of method, attempted or 
achieved. Art is a living’ manifestation of human energy, the first 
law of its vitality, growth—change, if progress be not admitted. Any 
deviation from recognised forms merits discerning consideration and 
sympathetic appreciation. 

Pelléas et Mélisande is a departure from previous practices: it is 
an effort towards the development of music drama. The future may, 
indeed, hail it as the most important—possibly the most successful— 
experiment of these days. That it occupies a unique position in the 
history of modern opera is even now apparent. The difficulty 
experienced by opera composers of the past has ever been to obtain 
books suitable for musical treatment. Mozart’s lamentable adven- 
tures among opera books, Beethoven’s’ discontent with the libretto 
of Fidelio, and his unsuccessful search for a book upon which to 
construct a second opera, are matters of history. Wagner imagined 
he had solved the difficulty when he wrote his own dramas; yet no 
one reads them for their literary interest or estimates them by the 
criteria of ordinary dramatic criticism. - Wagner’s practice, splendid 
and heroic as it was, fell undeniably short of xsthetic perfection, 
inasmuch as it postulated a compromise when musical and literary 
elements are fused together into music drama. His dramatic book 
is not representative drama ; it frequently moves slowly, and is devoid 
of- literary interest. Gigantic musical genius alone made his music 
drama acceptable and infused vitality into his application of the 
fettmotif method, which was, in principle, a somewhat artificial scheme 
of musical labels for his characters. 

The necessity for a specialised musical treatment, and for a restric- 
tion of the scope of drama to accommodate it to the limitations of 
musical expression, was accepted by the critics when finally Wagner 
came into his own, and the idea spread abroad that with Wagner's 
work the history of music drama closed. Forth comes Strauss with 
Elektra, thereby exhibiting the capacity of the`art to express a wider 
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range of intense emotion in convincing musical terms; while. the 
Maeterlmck-Debussy music drama,’ whatever verdict postenty may 
find—and art verdicts rest With posterity—suffices to open our eyes 
to the fallacy of the compromise that Wagner’s immense achieve- 
ments had deluded us into accepting. The critical ever lags behind 
the creative faculty. 

What, then, is the essential novelty in Pelléas et Mélisamde? It 
lies m the fact that a work of literary art; conceived as a lyric drama 
pure and simple, has for the first time been, not merely illustrated 
by incidental music, buz set to music in its pristine form, without 
translation into an alien tongue, with the inevitable acoompanymg 
loss of dramatic individuality, and’ without material modification to 
adapt it to preconceived ideas of musical requirements A few 
incidents have been omitted, sacrificed of necessity to considerations’ 
of duration. Previously operas have been composed to.tlibrettos 
specially written and of no intrinsic literary merit, or dramatic master- 
pieces mutilated before the musician could convert them into opera.. 
The interest mspired by world-famous dramatic creations has also 
‘been enlisted in the service of musical art. The symphonic poem 
may be considered as an outgrowth from the symphony: the sym- 
phony largely divested of the restrictions of symphonic form—art 
ever grows towards greater freedom of form—while its broad capacity 
for characteristic expression is utilised to render the atmosphere of 
poetic, Cramatic or ‘philosophic literature. Debussy’s achievement _ 
is, in short, that he has written a species of symphonic poem—no 
more, in truth, detachable from its source of inspiration than any 
other symphonic poem—upon Maeterlinck’s play, so as to give con- 
tinuous musical expressicn to the successive conditions of emouon 
the Grama depicts. He has retained all the characteristics that make 
the drama intrinsically interesting as a work of literary art, using 
music’s power to intensify the emotional atmosphere the dramatist 
would evoke. 

Debussy opens out a new vista to the music dramatist of the 
future: he points the way to a more. perfect form than Wagner 
achieved or Strauss practises. Strauss has, indeed, gone part of the 
-way in the same direction; he, too, has left Wagners Zeitmotif 

-method behind; there is nothing in the synthesis of his music to 
Elektra essentially different from the method of handling displayed - 
in his symphonic poems Æsthetically speaking, the faults of 
Elektra are the faults of its crudely constructed dramatic book, 
informéd with a craving—that borders on the morbid—for sensa- 

‘tional realism. But Pelleas et Mélisande goes further. It. is an 
experiment in combining a musical poem with a dramatic poem in 
prose, without compromise on either the musical or the literary side” 
In it the unmodified individuality o both Maeterlinck and Debussy 

- finds typical a 
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The combination ‘at two artists to create a single art work 
characteristic of each 1s possible only when they are both animated 
by practically identical artistic aims ant sympathies. Were illustra- 
tion needed of the intimate relation that can subsist between artiszic 
activities in different media it would be copiously forthcoming from a 
comparison of the productions of artists, such as Blake or Rossetti, 
who translated their temperaments into more than one medium. It 
must be regarded as a happy chance that Maeterlinck and’ Debussy 
both draw their inspiration from one of those: movements of artistic 
energy which from time to time dominate the aims and methods of 
_ artists whatever the medium in which they work. Such movements 
are far from uncommon in the history of art. Berlioz and Schumann 
were integral factors in the Romantic Movemént in France and in 
Germany respectively, though’ the main current of the movement 
was in literary art. 

For a while the influence of Romanticism prevailed in the realms 
of French pictorial art likewise, as the productions of Delacroix and 
Géricault testify. A new impulse came with the work of Corot and, 
Courbet; yet in turn the famous Barbizon school they founded gave 
way to Impressionism. This is an attempt to depict thé essential 
poetry of scenes, of landscapes: to realise the feeling of distance, 
the vibrancy of light, the effects of atmosphere. Form 1s synthesised 
from colour; hard outlines àre wanting. An impressionistic picture, 
like a lyric poem, suggests rather than defines; it endeavours to 
vivify remembrances of feelings aforetime evoked by visions of 
Nature, prized for their beauty and hoarded up in the treasure-house 
of memory. It strives to perpetuate an emotion or sensation by 
directly awakening its counterpart. 

Under. the dominating influence of Impressionism, a movement of 
intense vitality during the last three or four decades of the nine- 
teenth century, Maeterlinck and Debussy have lived and laboured; 
its essence permeates their individual art productions no less than 
the paintings of Monet, Harpignies and Puvis ‘de Chavannes. 
Impressionism may be an unsatisfactory term whereby to designate 
the method of this artistic tendency, fer art has ever been the 
expression of impressions of life, of Nature. Nevertheless, its appli- 
cation to this special use has been consecrated by long custom, and 
its extension to include the elusive, imaginative prose of Maeterlinck 
and the “atmospheric” music of Debussy is eminently desirable. 

The method of Maeterlinck’s drama Pelléas et Mélisande is 
unquestionably impressionistic. His play holds the audience in 
suspense; it makes continuous demand upon the imagination. It 
develops by conveying premonitions or prophetic intimations in a 
delicate, masterful manner. The episodes depicted are skilfully 
selected to prepare the onlooker’s mind for the central situation up 
to which the drama leads. Ever behmd the beauteous pageant show 
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looms darkly the hand of destiny. Maeterlinck’s ideas, in themselves 
perfectly definite, he expresses in a medium of nebulous characters 
that gradually reveal themsdlves with subtle suggestiveness. They 
do not sfand sharply defined against a background. How apt, in 
truth, is this characteristic, for Maeterlinck’s figures, remote from the 
business of life, stand on a plane of romance all their own, devoid 
of the power to define themselves, No heroes are they; nor do they 
command: their destmies. They are frail victims of powers unseen, 
of forces unrealised until their influence has g-own to an irresistible 
impulse. Then the catas-rophe inevitably follows. 

The awe-inspiring pathos of the manifold sorrows humanity suffers 
in its conflict with destiny is with Maeterlinck a favourite theme. 
Adventures, crude activities, violent passions, he would exclude from 
the drama if he could; their assistance is invoked only when neces- 
sitated by the exigencies of dramatic construction! It is unself- 
conscious emotion—the growth and power of emotions, and the sway 
they exercise over human hearts—he chooses to depict, passive con- 
ditions of being rather than active conditions of doing. There is 
_something of Wordsworth’s poetic creed in his practice; his self- 
appointed task it is to exhibit primordial intuitions, free from the 
pinions of reason and the conventions of social life, growing in power 
_ as ‘surely as the petals of the rosebud unfurl in the sun, and under 
the opera-ion of the same force—inknowable, irresistible Nature. 
He is as one excessively sensible to the reality of human woes, 
seeking refuge therefrom in the far-away realms of romance; yet 
even there the sense of tragedy disturbs the peace for which he 
yearns. 

Perhaps it is to this discernment of the all-pervading law of destiny 
in life that Maeterlinck owes the title “mystic.” In some sense, 
perhaps, every artist is a mystic—has a scale or values, a range of 
inner vision all his own, which, expressed in his art work, constitutes 
his individuality. But Maeterlinck’s outlook upon life, if mysticism, 
is also a species of fatalism; in some respects akin to the pessimism 
displayed by Thomas Hardy in his tragic novel “Tess” To 
Maeterlinck the potency of human wil is an illusion; he loves truth, 
and illusion he would destroy, even if only to instal in its place 
another illusion, as, some would say, the illusion of beauty, real 
enough to him. ’Tis beyond his power to retain both these illusions ; 
he is the poorer thereby. Is not the happiest man just that one who 
has the power to retain the greatest number of illusidns? 

Yet whatever may be thought of Maeterlinck’s denial of the 
efficiency of human will—if an illusion, then perhaps the most precious 
ilusion possible to mankind—it will be conceded that his philosophy 
is not of such vital interest as the masterly fashion in which he 
presents it through the medium of dramatic art. His characters, 
intangible as they may be, are nevertheless informed with life—life, 
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that 1s, as seen through the temperament of their creator, life the 
beauty of which is ever blended with pathos. Sensitive imaginations 
are drawn into sympathetic communion with the intuitive fears, loves 
and woes of which these figures are virtually the embodiment. There 
is no labouring of physical detail; the whole work is marked by an 
amazing restraint and an economic use~of means in the production 
of results—tokens, of the work of a master. 

Stripped from its delicately wrought setting, the story of Pelléas 
et Mélisande is simplicity itself. Old Arkél, King of Allemonde, has 
a daughter, Geneviève, and she has two sons by different husbands— 
Golaud, whose hair is now tuming grey, and Pelléas, still m the 
bloom of youth. Golaud, away from home, while hunting comes 
upon fhe beautiful Mélisande alone ina forest, woos her, and takes 
her home as his second wife. Pelléas and Mélisande are attracted 
to one another, though unconscious of the cause; each is instinctively 


unhappy and makes a vain effort to go away. Golaud suspects the’ 


awakening of a mutual affection, becomes jealous, and darkly 
threatens. them both, but on separate occasions) Finally Pelléas, 
on the eve of departure, realises his love—declares it to Mélisande. 
She confesses hers. Golaud witnesses their first embrace; in his 
anger slays Pelléas all unarmed, and wounds Mélisande. The last 
scene shows the tranquil last moments of Mélisande, and Golaud in 
the throes of torture, torn between self-accusation and the desire 
to justify his action, ’Tis for him the tragedy; the lovers are 
delivered unto the peace of eternity. 

Such, indeed, is the plot. Maeterlinck handles it with consummate 
skill, converting it into a drama of exquisite beauty and pathos. 
Mélisande is a typical child of Nature, overladen with responsive 
-sensibilitie’, intuitions beyond the control of reason. When found 
by Golaud she is lying in a forest by the side of a‘well into which 
her crown has fallen, the prey to a despairing grief not easily to be 
assuaged. ` Who she is, whence she comes, why she weeps so 
grievously—all her past is shrouded in mystery. One negative 
character emerges: she knows nought’of love; she marries Golaud, 
whom she fears so much that she cannot always tell him the truth, 
whose caresses she would shun. Such is her ingenuousness that she 


does not understand how the waters of a well, which once upon a time , 


opened the eyes of the blind, could now have lost their power. 

. Equally primitive is Pelléas, sensible even to the unhappiness of 
the sea when the angry wind tosses it against the rocks. To him 
the silence of a forest glade is such that “the waters of the well 
“would Be heard to sleep.” The near presence of Mélisande troubles 
him; reason bids him depart, yet still he stays) How gladly at last 
e does he yield to his fate, caught up by a wave in the‘ floodtide of 
love. “’Tis no longer our will that prevails,” he exclaims, the hand 


of destiny then #pparent to him. In images of rare beauty he 
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describes the tones in which Mélisande tells him of her love. “ You 
“say that in tones that come from the ends of the world.” “Surely 
“your voice has swept over the sea in springtime.” “’Tis as if rain 
“had fallen on my heart” “The tones of your voice are more hquid 
“than water—aye, and more clear.” At the climax of his passion, 
while Golaud rushes upon bum with naked sword, he clasps Mélisande 
in an ecstatic embrace, the intense joy of which disturbs his vision. 
“The stars, all the stars are falling down upon me.” And thus he 
dies. 

Golaud is an intrusion into the romance of the play, a character 
little to Maeterlinck’s taste, and relegated to the background as much 
as possible. He is just an ordinary practical mortal, distractedly in 
love, selfish, jealous, rough even to little Yniold, the son his first wife 
bore to him. He can be violent when worldly custom invites 
» violence; he is but an instrument to the hand of destiny in the play. 
Yet even he can give utterance to poetic phrase. Of Mélisande’s 
eyes he says, though ironically, “ Methinks the heavenly angels now 
“and ever celebrate baptism m the font of those eyes.” 

Greaf-grandfather Arkél 1s a fatalist, and endowed with the sense 
that detects coming events by the shadows they throw before. If 
things seem strangely ordered to us, ’tis only because: “the brighter 
“side of destiny is hidden from our gaze.” Though nearly blind 
with age, he is a passionate lover of beauty. “The young and 
“beautiful exhale an essence of youth and beauty and joy.” “ More 
“and more do I yearn for beauty as death approaches nigh.” His 
heart is prone to throb with sympathy for humanrty’s sorrows. “If 
“I were God I would take pity on the heart of man.” 

Such are the principal persons of the drama; such are typical of 
the senfiments by which they reveal themselves, so -far as the 
intimtté—a word Pater forbore from translating—of Maeterlinck’s 
prose can be rendered in English, The successive mood pictures 
the drama portrays are framed in scenic beauty. Forest glades, each 
with its well; by night a castle tower, lit from within; a grotto by 
the sea, dark until the moonlight enters and dispels its gloom—one 
and all picturesque, the last particularly full of atmospheric effects. 
The scene before the fatal climax is reached may be selected as 

representative of Maeterlinck’s handling. It is twilight time. Yniold, 
' Golaud’s son, asks a shepherd boy, who, with his flock, is off the 
stage, why the bleating of the sheep is suddenly hushed to silence. 

“Because they return not to the fold,” comes the reply. A sense of 

fear broods in the air; tragedy is at hand. The texture of the play 

is exceedingly closely woven; no scene, no incident, scarcely a word 

but is charged with significance in the unfolding of the drama. It 

is a play which, in the original, can be read and enjoyed in the arm- 
chair by the hearthside; it conjures up a succession of pictures of 

no little charm. 
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It has been discussed at some length in arder to disclose something 
of the art method employed, something of the inner motives displayed 
and of the atmosphere evoked—something, in fine, of the personality 
of its creator. It 1s to these things that Debussy gives a musical 
expansion, enhances the value of their artistic expression by the 


assistance of music’s appeal to the emotions. To expect to find in- 


the music dramatic treatment of a different order from that exhibited 
by the drama itself is to court, and to deserve, disappomtment. To 
reproach Debussy for his contribution to the total dramatic effect 
because his music does not vibrate with a sense of virile activity is 
to misunderstand either the nature of Maeterlinck’s dramatc aims 
or the significance of the unity. underlying the structare of music 
drama. Maeterlinck, master of impressionist literary art, pre- 
sents emotional atmosphere in Pel/éas et Mélisande. All the subtle 
touches, all the resources he uses, subserve that aim. Debussy, 
animated by similar impressionistic ideals in his own sphere, contents 
himself with supplying a musical atmosphere in every sense con- 
gruous, and in addition endowed with the power to intensify, m the 
way that it comes withm music’s ae es the emotional 
appeal of the drama. 
esthetic doctrinaires may perhaps condemn Macterlinck’s theory 
of drama, or Debussy’s choice of this particular drama for musical 
treatment. To those who claim infallibility for the deductions made 
from the science of esthetics, the admission of Lessing, father of 
the science, may be of interest. “How much in theory would have 
“appeared mcontestable if the achievements of genius had not suc- 
“ceeded in proving the contrary?” To the theorists a perusal of 
Mr. Balfour’s recent pamphlet, “Criticism and Beauty,” should also 
be edifying. But criticism has to perform a function more generous 
to the artist—who, in any case, follows the dictates of his artistic 
conscience—and more beneficial to those who appreciate art, than 
that of defining the limits of any particular art medium. This 
function is to discover what new art problem the artist has attempted 
to solve, and to estimate the success of his effort. Analysis may 
to some extent disclose the novelty of the artist’s aim ; it is powerless 
to measure the beauty of its execution; its success. The criterion 
of success is embodied in the question: “Is the work convinang as 
“a whole?” The extent of conviction is the measure of success. 
This criterion of judgment must inevitably be a personal one, a 
function of the temperament and education of the particular observer. 
The detached critic is as rare as the creative genius. 
` There is much that is original and individual in the method of 
Debussy’s musical scheme. He recognises that music has not at 
present the power to give vital expression to all the fine threads that 
make up the tissue of a complex drama. Wagner realised this too, 
and concluded th# drama is suited for musical treatment only when 
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it contains nothing but broad ‘issues; subtle refinements of literary 


art, though usual enough in all indepencent drama, must be sacrificed ; 
to the limitations of musical art when music drama is in the making. 
Hence the crudity of his dramatic schemes, considered as literature. 
Debussy’s apprehension of the situation is diferent. The. essential 
capacity of music, a legacy inherited trom the glorious past, is a 
wealth of power to express generalised moods. This Debussy 
utilises to the utmost extent in the musical characterisation of ‘the 
feelings delineated as the drama progresses. But instead of excluding 
those literary elements—of great moment to the proper development 
of the drama—+the nicety of whose meaning or expression the 
musical medium cannot voice, he retains them, and, in the profundity 
of his knowledge of the limitations of musical art, allows them to 
attain their full significance as words the while the orchestra 13 <ilent. 
Music has a richer power than words to create atmosphere, to depict 
mood. In this sphere it :s pre-eminent; it contributes more to the 
combined effect than the words. But when it 13 a question of 
revealing the development of a particular situation music cannot 
compete with words, and in such circumstances may gratefully accept 
the beneficent help that words offer by reason of their more definite 
meaning. In the perfect form of music drama each element, literary 
and musical, should contribute of its best, neither encroaching nor 
putting restrictions upon the essential and characteristic activity of - 
the other. 

In the music drama under notice the supreme instance of the silent 
orchestra occurs at the climax when Pelléas embraces Mélisande, 
saying, “Je taime? and Mélisande replies, “Je taime aussi.” Do 
those who comment adversely upon this treatment regret the absence 
of an impassioned rhapso‘ty in the Wagner mode? Such would 
destroy the organic unity or the work as a whole, as well as interfere 
seriously with the rapid movement of the drama. How much nearer, 
in truth, coes the Maeterlinck-Debussy handling of this situation 
approach to the'reality of experience—and this is the basis of all 
art—than Wagner, with his prolonged love duets in Tristan and 
elsewhere, impossible from every point of view, but the musical. 
Debussy exercises a severe restraint; the words have of themselves 
the power to thrill; they do not need the adventitious aid of music. 
Economy, not prodigality, is the motive of impressionistic as well 
as of other art. 

The principal innovation that characterises Debussy’s method is 
that of writing the singers’ Darts in the declamatory mode. Herein 
is no shirking of difficulties; an excellent reason for it appears from 
a consideration of the text. Maeterlinck’s dialogue is full of the, 
assonances and dissonances that so largely make up the music of 
language in poetry and in prose. It also moves lightly with a plant 


swing, and with an accent continually varied. Litemry characteristics 
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such as these are worthy of preservation in music drama; to cover 
them with a melodic music, necessarily foreign to their own, were 
unpardonable. The declamatory method preserves them as far as 
possible. Debussy’s admirable use of it deserves gratitude rather 
“than the opposition it has met. And, indeed, the method has a 
positive charm of its own; the words are delivered in tones that have 
much of the impressiveness of Gregorian chants, with the added 
-beauty of a delicate orchestral accompariment full of kaleidoscopic 
colour-changes. Declamation of the words was the practice of actors in 
Greek tragedy; Debussy’s music to Pelléas et Mélisande is instinct 
with the tragic spirit. 

It must not be imagined that impressionism in music, any more 
than in painting and literature, signifies looseness of construction. 
The contrary is, in truth, the case. The solution of new art problems 
requires a closer application of workmanship than the performance 
of academic tasks. Occasion was found above to refer to the closely 
inwoven fabric of Maeterlinck’s drama, fashioned out of the finest 
threads, Examination of the score of D2bussy’s music to the drama 
reveals a similar simplicity in the elements used and a masterly skill 
in the maintenante of musical unity. Quivering figures, sprightly 


rhythms, swaying melodies recur in the same, or in closely related | 
form, throughout. Strange harmonic progressions and novel modu-- 


lations, in conjunction with a supreme ‘command of orchestral colour, 
supply the contrasts necessary and preserve the scheme from the 
monotony that might easily ensue from what is practically an into- 
nation of the words. If any orchestral melody were picked out for 
special mention, and melodies are by ro means wanting, it would 
be the theme of haunting beauty statéd first to the entry of Pelléas 
and Mélisande in the first scene of Ast II. It moves rapidly in 
semiquavers down from a high register, gracefully swaying as it 
descends. It is effectively employed in the subsequent synthesis of 
the music. _ Worthy of note also is the striking use made of the 
contrast between the firmness of a common chord and the chords 
of elusive, ever-changing tonality that it follows. But enough of 
analysis. The most vital appeal of music,is to the emotions—its 
sanction to be found in tke impression conveyed. The very delicacy 
and the certainty with which Debussy Las intensified the emotional 
moods of the drama bear witness to the mtrmsic quality of the music. 


He has striven throughout to preserve the dramatic personality , 


Maeterlinck exhibits in Pelléas et Mélisande. There can be no 
question as to the homogeneity of the product, a result that may 
be attributed to the similarity of the_ideals that animate the two 
composers. No attempt is here made to deny that at some pomts 
the words have more expressive power than the music. Such a state 
of things involves no loss of dignity tc music, for more often is it 
true that the artistic | value of the musical element soars high above 
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that of the words. If music is to be allied with literature at all,it 
is illogical for the music dramatist to refrain from drawing the ful 
advantage from the alhance, or to regard the literary charm of a 
dramatic masterpiece as a negligible quantity. 

The evolution of music drama from its origin has seen continual 
variation in the relative importance of the two elements combined 
in the product. In the first opera written—an attempt to revive 
, Greek tragedy towards the end of the sixteenth century—the music | 
of Jacopo Peri was wholly sudservient to the words of the dramatist 
Rinuccini; it contributed the minimum possible to the union. It 
was a humble start; bat the musical element soon gained the upper. 
hand, until, in the flourishing days of the old Italian opera, practically 
any words could be mede to serve the musician’s purpose. Gluck’s 
reform restored the dramatic interest, though in his and in Wagner's 
work the dramatic development was still sacrificed to the limitations 
of music's power of definite expression. In Pelléas et Mélisande 
the attempt bas been made, and successfully made, to give a really 
‘equal importance both to the literary and to the musical element in 
music drama. Now that Debussy has shown how to retain the 
literary flavour of a dramatic masterpiece and to enhance its artistic 
value, to intensify its mood pictures, by the assistance of congruous 
music, the ideal form o? music drama has been reached. Pelléas et 
Mélisande may owe its measure of success to the operation of special 
causes; nevertheless it is a sufficient guarantee to future music 
dramatists of the possibility genuinely to combine literary with 
musical art without compromise as to form; to create a homogeneous 
work of art in some respects more vital than independent drama or 
independent music. 
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LIBERALISM AND EMPIRE. - 


HE situation within the Empire presents to the Liberals of 
England an unequalled opporturity for creative statesmanship. 
The self-governing dominions have virtually attained independence. 
Are they to complete their development by a political separation from 
Great Britain, or by a participation with her in a larger union? . That 
they should remain as they are is clearly impossible. Almost in spite 
of themselves they have been drawn into world-politics, and are called 
upon to consider and to assert their national rights and claims. So 
far as Canada is concerned, the representatives of foreign Powers 
have for some time past besieged the Ottawa authorities in the search 
for commercial concessions. -No people can be entreated of so many 
suitors without becoming conscious cf its dignity and importance. 
The flow of immigration, particularly into the Canadian west, has 
contributed’ to the same result. Numbers of the new citizens, while 
ready to be devoted and thorough Canadians, have no knowledge of 
or regard for British institutions and ideals ; they understand Canada, 
but not the Empire, and strengthen netional, not imperial feeling. It 
is little wonder that many Canadians see in the growing national sen- 
timent the only means of fusing such alien elements into a united 
and harmonious State. One path, therefore, which opens before the 
Colonies leads straight to nationhood. The other leads to what is 
still, in the words of Adam Smith, “aot an Empire, but the project 
“of an Empire, not a gold mine, but the project of a gold mine.” 
There are Liberals in plenty who are content that the Empire 
should never take definite form. They ask themselves why each part 
should not follow its own course, why new barriers should be thrown 
up in the way of universal progress and good-will, and, above all, why 
the immediate amelioration of social conditions at home should be 
. postponed to the doubtful advantages of Imperial schemes. They 
know that the test of a State is not, as they are so often told, trade 
or wealth or arms, but the well-being of its citizens, and they. must 
be convinced that the Empire will meet the test before they lift a 
e finger to bring it into being. 
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_ Liberals of this school will agree, however, that at present the 
Empire secures British justice and institutions over a large portion of 
the globe. Even though sizé and freedom are unrelated terms, and 
it is better to be amember of a small but free State than of one large 
but unfree, still, appreciating as they do the value of British ideas, they 
cannot but regard with favour their more general acceptance. They 
will find also that the Empire offers a magnificent field for soaal 
experiment. Hitherto they have considered, quite properly, the wel- 
fare of Bradford school children as more important than the Transvaal 
mines. But their interest in humanity need not stop with the shores 
of England. It may even prove wise to establish'on the vacant and 
unlimited spaces of Australia and Canada those working men who 
cannot be housed adequately in or near English towns. There is 
no conceivable reason why the peaceful processes of social reform 
should not go on evenly throughout the Empire and bring forth even 
richer fruits from the adoption of a common policy. 

If Liberals can identify the Empire with justice and social reform 
they can just as easily make it stand for peace. Even now war 
between the free dominions is impossible, and the peace of the world 
would not be promoted if they flew off at different tangents. From 
the great nebula, which the Empire at present resembles, there may 

-develop one solid and self-contamed globe or many distmct and 
scattered meteors, The whole weight of the former could be thrown 
on the side of international arbitration and disarmament, while the 
latter would be a constant. denger to other States and to one another 
At present the Colonies are unwilling “to plunge into the vortex of 
“European militarism,” to engage in old-world quarrels, and to create 
within their own boundaries a vested interest in war, but with the 
growth of population and wealth they may change their mood and 
become as aggressive and militarist as they are now peaceful and 

~ easy-going. By conciliating them Liberals might win permanently to 
the side of peace the Empire of the future and its countless genera- 
tions yet unborn. The task is undeniably difficult in view of the fact 
that, since the intentions of the mysterious East are so little under- 
stood, Western nations must almost necessarily remain on their guard. 
The Colonies, exposed to the flood of Eastern immigration, can 
scarcely be expected to throw down all the dykes and let it inundate 
their people. On the other Land, they should not be encouraged to 
arm themselves to the teeth and to call out answering passions in 
Eastern multitudes. None but convinced Liberals can find the middle 
way. Their faith in peace and their trust in mankind enable them 

_to deal sympathetically with alien races, and by generous and frank 
treatment to banish mutual suspicion and distrust. The same qualities 
‘will assist them in removing the danger of war which the race problem 
within the Empire itself and the position of India and Egypt always 
involve. Probably the prevailing colonial sentiment js that England 
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should guide the subject peoples onthe road to self-government, 
without, however, giving them over to anarchy or to other European 
Powers. But it becomes increasingly difficult for England to under- 
take this single-handed, and, rather thar mm the risk of causing dis- 
turbance in India or Egypt, or of losing them to some more powerful 
rival, she may feel herself compelled to maintain the status guo. The 
hope of Liberalism is the Empire at large. With colomal support 
Liberals will still be able to change the basis of Indian and Egyptian 

. government and to keep the peace unti the experiment is made. 
_ For these,and similar reasons thorough-going Liberals can accept 
and support the Empire. It needs less argument to prove that the 
Empire cannot stand without the support of those whose traditions 


and principles make them the only true Imperialists. The Imperialism ` 


of some ten or fifteen years ago was so contemptuous of the foreigner, 
and so boastful of Anglo-Saxon institutions, that it alienated the 
races within the Empire who were not British in origin and thought. 
The French-Canadians in particular objected to being stampeded into 
an English Empire. Everyone knows how Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in 
his rooted distrust of such Imperialism, opposed at the Imperial Con- 
ference all proposals emanating from it. M. Bourassa and his friends 
still resist Imperial schemes of every kird, because they identify them 
with “Chamberlainism.” But the oppcsition came not merely from 


Colonials of foreign descent. The free dominions viewed with © 


suspicion and distrust everything which seemed to threaten their 


autonomy. What we now describe as Colonial Nationalism was their 


reply to the earlier Imperialist movement. Its victory has been so 
complete that Imperialists themselves frankly recognise it, and are 
seeking to adapt it to their own purposes. But probably the average 
Colonial would still prefer to entrust h’s rights and independence to 
the keeping of Liberals. The consent of the governed,.the blessings 
of self-government, and all the old Liberal maxims are the most 
sacred dogmas in his political creed; and just as he resents in his 
own case any departure from them, so he regards with unmixed con- 
fidence and satisfaction their application elsewhere in the Empire. 
The Legislative Councils Bill for India made a distinct appeal to 
colonial sympathy. In short, every extension of Liberal principles, 
which Impenalists consistently oppose warms the heart and strikes 
the imagination of the Britsher beyond the seas. 

The Empire itself is an idea, a dream, a vision, such as only a party 
of dreamers, visionaries, idealists, can behold. Imperialists of other 
schools may have caught at times the Imperial vision, but mstead of 
pursuing it steadily they have given their minds to tariffs and armies 
and fleets. Those whom they led forgot the vision and commenced 
to dispute about the tariffs, the armies and the fleets, for it is an 
eternal truth that, if their eyes are not lifted up to something above 
their heads, men fall and grovel and rend one another in the mud. 
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Many Imperialists, again, by reason of pride, caste or wealth, quite - 
ignorant of human nature, thought they could appeal to the ordinary 
man only through his pocket; they little knew that the man in the 
street is a pure idealist, the most unselfish, chantable and emotional 
of men, a lover of great causes; they forgot tnat all religions have 
risen among the common people, and that if the Empire was to endure 
it must become, like the French Revolution or Socialism, almost a reli- 
gion. The new Imperialism must, indeed, be something quite different 
from the old, a campaign of ideas and principles, such, let us repeat, as 
the traditional Liberal party alone can carry on. It must be con- 
ducted even more generally in the Colonies than here, for the Colonies, 
having heard so much of Preference and other Imperial advantages, 
are in even greater danger of losing a true conception of the Empire. 
The whole- British world, which has a distrust of the foreigner and 
a pride in :tself already more than adequate, needs to be reinvigorated 
by common ideas of justice and liberty. A great Liberal leader is 
required for the mission, scmeone like Bright or Gladstone, the vezy 
antithesis, in any event, of the current Imperialist type. 

The Liberal belief in democracy gives Liberals a further hold upon 
Colonial affections. The Colonies still retain their trust in humanity, 
their prejudice against -class distinctions, and their desire to give 
every man a fair and equal opportunity. But these are Liberal prin- 
ciples, which are coming to be accepted even in the United Kingdom. 
Hence a natural alliance exists between Liberals and Colonials, most 
of whom endorse Liberal measures for the government of England. 
The avowed Imperialist, on the other hand, is usually a reactionary 
m home politics, and forfeits a large measure of Colonial sympathy. 
For the same reason he has never been able to attract the forces of 
Labour, either at home or in the’ Colonies, to Imperial schemes. 
Labour does not support a movement which promises protection to 
home manufacturers, preference of Colonial farmers, and increased 
burdens to the working man. None but Liberals can rally the 
working classes to the Empire, by ‘securing, throughout its length and 
breadth healthy conditions of life, a fair chance to succeed, and those 
institutions which the toilers, beyond all other citizens, admire and 
cherish. The farther they go m putting the monarchy; the aristocracy 
and all, English society on a democratic basis, the Closer will they 
draw the bonds of Empire. 

True Imperialism must appeal at once to the imagination and to 
the free, peaceful and democratic instincts of the British people and 
the Colonies, and the appeel must be answered before any scheme 
of Imperial organisation finds acceptance. Indeed, the Empire will 
always be much more a thing of the spirit than of the letter. But 

, there are many things which the Liberals might safely and fairly do 
to remove ignorance, to create trust and good feeling, and thus to 
prepare for whatever degree of political union is im tHe end desirable. 
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They might begin by giving more tims and attention to a study of 
Colonial conditions and opinion. Asa party they have allowed their 
opponents something like a monopoly in the knowledge of Colonial 
affairs, with the inevitable result that those who are better informed 
naturally claim to be the only Imperialists and to have Colonial support. 
Feeling themselves pushed out of the Empire, many Liberals have 
abandoned the Imperial cause. But, if they stil have faith in the 
Empire, they owe it to their principles to claim a place within it and 
to lift Imperial concerns above English -party politics. Their oppo- 
nents will be compelled either to join in supporting genuine Imperial . 
schemes or to acknowledge frankly their intention of using the Empire 
for party ends. 

As means towards Imperial union, Liberals necessarily attach first 
importance to common educational stendards, and to all those intel- 
lectual influences which tend to create a community of ideas and 
ideals. The experience of Canada within recent years shows how, in 
spite of the movement of people and growing trade relations between 
that country and the United States, Canadian journalists, authors, 
and teachers have tumed ‘steadily tcwards England. Very strong 
ties of friendship and mutual-interest have been quietly, almost insen- 
sibly formed. 

Yet, while Liberals do right to insist upon the value of ae con- 
nections as these, they ought not to neglect the bearing of trade and 
finance upon Imperial problems. They cannot, it is true, share their 
opponents’ alarm at the increase in the trade between Canada and 
other countries and the consequent reductions in Canadian tariffs, 
developments which are in their eyes the best proof and the necessary 
condition of Colonial progress. They have long resisted preference 
on the ground not merely that it would endanger British shipping 
and British foreign trade, but would cause contraction, not expansion, 
in Colonial trade, and disturb the present harmony within the Empire. 
Their failure, however, to give this explanation prominence has left 
the impression on the Colonial mind that they care little or nothing 
for other than purely British interests They must endeavour at once 
to correct such a misunderstanding by putting forward a programme 
of vigorous trade measures) They expect at home to oppose Tariff 
Reform by Social Reform. It is just as necessary im the broader field 
of the Empire to oppose Preference by a definite trade policy. This 
might embrace a‘consideration of cakle and freight rates, the appoint- 
ment of more trade agents in the Colonies, the education of the 
British exporter, the foundation of central bureaux for the dissemina- 
tion of commercial intelligence, and the preparation of statistics. 
Tariff-makmg may not come within the province of Liberals, but the 
delusion that the great party of shopkeepers is indifferent to Colonial 
and Imperial teade should at last be dispelled. 
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The one department which remains is that of government. It has 
been suggested that if a federal scheme for Great Britain and Ireland 
were arrived at before the next Colonial Conference, the Colonial 
Premiers would at once accept a more definite Imperial organisation. 
Though such a view of the result seems unduly hopeful, federation 
within the United Kingdom might heal a running sore and leave room 
for the more careful consideration of larger questions. The Liberal 
Government have all power in their hands, and Liberal traditions 
and principles invite courageous action on their part. It would 
probably be a mistake, however, for any party to propose at present 
a cut-and-dried plan of Impérial federation, so jealous are the Colonies 
of their autonomy. The Colonial Conferences must be left to take 
their own course. But should the time come to construct a more 
closely-knit system, Liberals, from their sympathy with self-govern- 
ment, will have the best opportunity of reconciling Colonial rights 
with Imperial demands. Meanwhile, the Government would do well 
to present Colonial Administrations with the fullest information about 
foreign affairs and the situation in India and Egypt, either, as some 
have advised, by issuing frequent memoranda or through any other 
official channel. The effect would be to prepare the coming Con- 
ference for a full and intelligent discussion of the Japanese alliance 
and of foreign policy as a whole. Such a step need not be taken as 
an incentive to war or militarism. Knowledge is in every case less 
dangerous than ignorance, and all sarts of mistakes, misunderstandings 
and delays have already arisen because the Colonies have not access 
to information possessed by the Home authorities. Onoe the 
necessity of educating the Colonies for their place in the world is 
recognised, it follows that Colonials should be taken into the Foreign 
Office, if not into the Indian and Egyptian service, and should be 
entrusted with diplomatic posts and missions. The most convinced 
Colonial Nationalist would welcome this opportunity for his country- 
men to acquire experience and prestige. But it is not necessary to 
wait until requests for admission to the services come from the 
Colonies themselves. If the way were thrown open to them they 
might recognise more clearly ther true duty and interest in the matter. 
Once created, a body of trained officials would steady Colonial opinion, 
elevate the tone and increase the value of Colonial politics, and make 
for the security and good government of the Empire. 

It ig unnecessary to outline further méasures. Liberals can accept 
without hesitetion all suggestions which leave their ideals unimpaired 
and are consistent with the true object of Liberalism, so to educate 
and elevate the people that they will appreciate’ and promote the 
common week 

EDWARD KYLIE. 
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COTT’S Counsellor Pleydell tolé Guy Mannering that a lawyer 
without history or literature was nothing but a mechanic, 
a mere working mason. He might have gone farther, and said that 
any man without history is hardly dt to exercise. his rights as a 
citizen. - Yet how many Englishmen to-day have so much as a 
smattering of historical knowledge? Ignorance of the history, not 
only of the world at large, but of their own country, is, it is to be 
feared, characteristic of most of the -nhabitants of these islands. It 
is difficult to find one who has even a slight acquamtance with 
history, and far more difficult to discover one who finds pleasure in 
the study of its problems. It is humiliating to see the lordly con- 
tempt with which a vast body of otherwise more or less respectable 
fellow-citizens regard the acquisition of historical learning. A 
recently-deceased novelist has gone so far as to say—I hope unjustly 
-——that there is no more ignorant gentleman in the world than the 
educated English gentleman. It may be so; it is, at any rate, certain 
that the number of men who love learning for its own sake is small. 
Even among earnest students it is not by any means uncommon 
to find much narrowness of mind. For far too many the interest of 
Romar history ceases with ‘Alaric’s capture of Rome im 410, and 
that of Greek history with the downfall of Athens. But Demosthenes 
was not the last of the Greeks; some of the greatest names among 
Roman Emperors occur subsequently to the pillage of Rome by 
Alaric, and perhaps the greatest services of the Roman Empire to 
mankind were rendered during and after the disruption of the great 
heritage of Augustus and Constantine. It was during the disorder 
and ruin of the reign of Valentinian II. that one of the greatest 
codifications of Roman law was carried into execution, and that the 
danger of a Mongol occupation o? Western Europe was definitely 
averted; and long after the western provinces had been barbarised, 
long after they had been abandoned, the solid mass of Christian: 
civilisation that centred in Constantinople kept the lamp of art and 
learning alight in the thick medieval gloom, carried on and elaborated 
the legacy of Roman law, kept off the encircling hosts of barbarism 
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that threatened to break im upon it, and held the eastern gate of 
Europe steadily against Persian and Semite. 

‘The rulers who presided over the destinies of the Empire after 

the death of Theodosius 1. have, with few exceptions, shared the 

- fortunes of their much-maligned heritage. It is, on the whole, safe 


to say that only Justinian survives in the popular memory, and even ’ 


his fame is of the dimmes:. His comrades are, for the most part, 

‘involved in a sweeping condemnation of degeneracy; Gibbon 
characterises the whole Imperial succession as “barren.” The fact— 
a sufficiently amazing fact to the unfamiliar student—is that there 
is probably no series of rulers of equal length which contains so large 
a proportion of men above the average. 7 

~ From 395 to 1081, the period of the true Late Roman or “ Byzan- 
“tine” Empire—a period, that is, of 686 years—seventy-three rulers 
of both sexes sat on the throne of Constantine. A number of these, 
however, cannot be regarded as de facto rulers in any sense of the 
word, being either mere nominal associates of colleagues who exer- 
cised all real power, or pretenders ‘who gave trouble to the central 
government, but can hardly be considered as lawful Emperors. At 
the same time it is to be remembered that there was in the Roman 
Empire no definite law of succession, and that in consequence the 
line of demarcation between legitimate rulers and usurpers must 
always be somewhat arbitrarily drawn. On the one hand, if we 
adopt Gibbon’s enumeration, we.must omit as usurpers a number 
of men who had as good a title to the succession as, say, Vespasian 
or Septimus Severus; on the other, admitting such names as those 
of Johannes the primicerius and Artavasdos, there seems no adequate 
reason for excluding those of Thomas the Slav, Bardas Skleros, 
Bardas Phokas, and others who were proclaimed Augustus by their 
armies, and actually ruled for a time large portions of the Empire. 
Gibbon dealt ably and impartially with the difficult problem of 
selection, and his enumeration appears to be, in the main, the rjght 
one, At the same time it must not be forgotten that it is somewhat 
arbitrary. 

Gibbon’s list for the period 395-1081 includes fifty-six names. Of 
these, that of Stauracius, whose occupation of the throne was purely 
nominal, may very well be omitted, while those of Pulcheria and’ 
Theodora IL, the mother of Michael IIL, cannot be omitted from any 
list which claims to include actual rulers of the Roman Empire; for 
the same reason we can hardly pass over Zoé. Theodora, the wife 
of Justmian, was never nominally a ruling Augusta, and cannot there- 
fore be counted as such in our list, though it is not possible to dismiss 
the influence of her strong personality so easily. With the above 
inclusions and one omission we have an Imperial list of fifty-eight. 

The first point to be noted—noz by any means the least important 
when we remember the prevailing poor opinion of Byzantine morality 
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—is the high moral character of so many of the rulers of the Roman 
East. From Arcadius to Maurice, the Emperors, without, I believe, 
a single known exception, were men of stainless private hfe. Of 
that of the.savage Phokas nothing is known. Heraclius married 
his niece, a union sufficiently repulsive to modern ideas, but otherwise 
his morals were without reproach, and nothing is said against the 
private hves of his dynasty. No word of scandal has been breathéd 
against the character of Leo IIL, a certain proof of the moral 
grandeur of the great Emperor, for had there been the slightest , 
trace of any such fault the bitter ecclesiastics who strove to mis- 
represent his public policy would have fastened upon it with eager- 
ness. The very malevolence of the attacks upon Constantine V. 
robs them of most of their force; his offences would seem to have 
been committed rather against decorum than against morality. The 
private life of Leo IV. seems to have been blameless. The offences 
of Constantine VI. were serious only from the pomt of view of rigid 
moralists ; few reasonable men will deny that he was far more sinned 
against than sinning. ‘Sexual immorality does not appear to have 
been among the vices of Irene. 

Nothing is recorded to the discredit of Irene’s immediate successors” 
or of the first Amorians; the hapless Michael ITI. alone disgraces 
the dynasty, if indeed the Amorian line really ended with Michael, 
and not, as I believe, with Theodora III. The moral tone of the 
“Macedonians ”—to adopt the dynastic title which is, at any rate, 
sanctioned by common usage—was distinctly lower than that of the 
Amorians or the Heracliads, yet Constantine VI. was a man of 
ureproachable private life; Basil IL was a crowned monk, Theo- 
dora [IL a crowned nun Of the great regents of the period, two 
at least, Nicephorus Phokas and John Tzimiskes, were men of stain- 
legs private life. f : 

If I appear to have dilated too much upon this subject, my excuse 
must be that sexual immorality is popularly supposed to have been 
a besetting Byzantine vice, and tkat therefore it is appropriate to 
point out that the Imperial rulers were, more often than not, free 
from it. Continence is emphatically not a royal virtue, but regarded 
even from the fairly elevated moral standpoint of the average 
Englishman, the Cæsars of Byzan-ium, as a group, make a respect- 
‘able appearance. Tried by the low standard of royal morality 
throughout the world’s history, their general character is remarkably 
high ; and the fact goes to prove that the often exaggerated religious 
feeling of the people of the Empire was very far removed from 
h isy. 
And if the moral standard of the Roman Emperors of the East 
was high, the level of ability among them was higher. The entire 


` succession includes but a single tnmitigatedly bad ruler, the savage 


and incapable pie (602-610), of whom it may not unjustly be 
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said that a more utterly sordid and contemptible figure never dis- 
graced a throne. The other execrated figure in Byzantine history 
is that of Justinian II. It is extremely difficult to get the character 
of this last unworthy scion of the great Heracliad house into its 
proper perspective; it would appear that he was to some extent 
insane. He had the inflexible courage of his race; he had without 
doubt great ideas. It would seem that he began his reign with some 
more or less definite intention of imitating Justinian I. His financial , 
policy was perhaps deliberately modelled on that of his famous 
namesake. But he was a mere boy at the time of his accession ; 
he was too inexperienced, probably too mentally unbalanced, to grasp 
the altered conditions which prevailed in the Nearer East during 
the seventh century. His father’s glory had perhaps dazzled him ; 
his early accession to almost uncontrolled power turned his head; 
misfortune brought into prominence the grim cruelty which he had 
probably inherited from his father and grandfather ; and the brilliant 
youth who succeeded to the throne of Constantine IV. with the 
fairest prospects went only from disaster to misrule, and from misrule 
to mutilation and exile, and degenerated at last into a blindly ruthless 
tyrant, who, when the end came, fonni not a hand to strike a blow 
in his defence. 

Arcadius (395-408) and Theodosius IL (408-450) were of the class 
of amiable nonentities, 3s was also the short-reigned Theodosius IMI. 
(716-717). Philippicus (711-13), Alexander (912-13), Constantine VILL. 
(1025-28), Zoë (1028-50), and Nicephorus IIL (1078-81), whatever 
natural ability they may have possessed, were distinguished on the 
throne only by dissoluteness. Much the same, perhaps, is to be said 
` of Constantine IX. (1042-54), but though sunk in sloth and debauchery, 
as he certainly generally was, he showed himself on occasion capable 
of vigorous exertion, and there is reason to think, that the man who . 
maintained the position, which he owed to the mere caprice of a 
vicious old woman, for twelve years, was not wanting in some measure 
of ability. There is, too, a certain kindliness about his character 
which redeems it from complete despicableness. His gratitude to 
the mistress who was true to him m his adversity is no unworthy 
trait, and his works of charity were not inconsiderable. He bears a 
certain resemblance to Charles IL of England; he was perhaps less 
able than the latter monarch, but on the whole appears to have been 
less morally degraded. Michael VII. (1067-78) was little’“more than 
a vicious nonentity. Michael V. is known only by his base ingrati- 
tude to the woman who, contemptible as she was, had been his 
benefactress. Of Michael IIL it is not possible to speak without a 
feeling of pity. Like Constantine VI. he was the victim of a bad 
mother. Theodora II. if we may judge her by the care which she ` 
took that the memory of the husband who had so strangely chosen 
her should not suffer at the hands of his ecclesiastical foes, was not 
devoid of feeling, but her neglect of her son merits the strongest 
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reprobation. It does not seem to have been with her, as with Irene, 
due to selfish ambition or lack of natural affection, but rather to 
that strange indifference to the proper education of their children 
which is so often displayed by parents. At any rate, owing to her 
want of any sense of duty towards her con, a character certainly not 
originally bad was ruined. At twenty years of age the son of a not 
incapable fathér and an able mother was a hopeless dipsomaniac ; 
yet even in his degradation the wretched youth showed occasional 


‘flashes of courage and energy, proving more than once that it was 


not owing to natural depravity that he had fallen so low. Many 
rulers who have made a respectable figure in history have been less 
gifted by nature than the unhappy Emperor whose murder by the 
man whom he had loaded with benefactions is probably the most 
piteous incident in Roman history. ý 

Of Heradius IL. (“Heracleonas”), the son of Heraclius L b 
Martina, it is impossible to say anything, simply because nothing 
is known. He was probably a very young man when the savage 
doom of the Senate sent him and his mother mutilated into captivity. 
Michael I. (811-13) was undoubtedly weak and incapable to the 
last degree. 

These names exhaust fifteen of the fifty-eight de facto rulers ‘of 
the Empire from 395 to 1081. There remain forty-three, and of 
these forty-three the vast majority were men of average, or more 
than average, merit ; certainly no one of them can be justly described 
as incapable. They varied greatly in ability. At one end of the Ime 
there are men of the first order, like Leo II. and Heraclius L; at” 
the other, rulers like (Leo VL, a tenth-zentury prototype of James I. 
Yet it is impossible to deny to (Leo VZ, any more than to James I, 
the possession of considerable natural capacity. Constantine Por- 


- phyrogenitus, on his accession to power, did not forget his Imperial 


duties among his books and pictures; there is no particular reason 
to think that Romanus II. neglected public business) When we 
speak of Arcadius we infer not the nominal Augustus, but Stilicho 
and Gainas, Eutropius and Eudoxia ; we know that not Theodosius IT, 
but Anthemius and Pulcheria, guided the Empire through the greater 
part of the stormy period 408-450. But whether it can be said of 
Leo VI. and his son and grandson that they counted for nothing m 
the government of their dominions is open to doubt. 

I have spoken of Pulcheria, and, speaking, turn naturally to what 
is perhaps the most noteworthy feature in “ Byzantine” history as 
compared with that of previous ages, the really distinguished part 
played in it by women. The fact is in itself a testimony to the high 
state of civilisation in the Empire. In a barbarian society it is 
practically impossible for a woman, as such, to attain political 
supremacy. The instances of Fredegundis and Brunihildis will at 
once be advanced? as, contemporary evidence to the contrary, but it 
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is a question whether they were not rather exceptions, and somewhat 
extraordmary exceptions, to the general rule than evidences of it. 
But at Constantinople Pulcheria ruled as her brother’s colleague and 
adviser, with but a short interval, for thirty-six years, and eventually 
succeeded him, when her influence crowned as her coadjutor the ablé 
"Marcianus. Many of the Emperors ascended the throne by right 
. of the lacies who chose them as their colleagues and husbands, and 
Verina, Ariadne, Theodora L, Sophia, Martina, and others exercised 
considerable power. - Irene ruled as regent and Augusta for twenty- 
six years, Theodora IL. for fifteen, Zoë sat on the throne for twenty- 
two years, and named her partners at caprice. Her sister Theodora 
was nominally associated with her for twelve years, and fatually 
reigned alone for two. 

Yet it camnot be said with confidence that the numerous female 
rulers of the Roman East, as a whole, furnish decisive evidence of 
woman's political aptitude; no one of them seems to have shown 
herself capable of controlling the course of events or of forming and 
executing great designs; at every great crisis of Byzantine history 
men stand forth as the natural leaders of the State. With the 
strong rulers of the Heracliad and Isaurian lines there is scarce a 
trace of female influence in politics. 

The scately figure of the virgin Pulcheria commands our attention 
first of the women who, for good or evil, swayed the Imperial soeptre. 
Her way nad been prepared for her by the great Anthemius; nor 
can we dcubt that his personal influence had done much to mould 
the character of the girl upon whom his mantle fell. Certainly 
Pulcheria was a remarkable woman. When she took up the reins 
of government she was only sixteen, and for the greater part of her 
life her task was a very heavy one. .She had muck to learn before 
she could direct, and, placed as she was at her feeble brother’s side, - 
she had to. maintain her einen not only over him, but over his 
brilliant and wayward wife; and over her own sisters, over the 
ministers of State, the hei i half-barbarjan military chiefs, the 
corrupt officials of the Court. She failed, as it was probably 
inevitable that a woman should fail, to see the crying neéd of military 
reform, and some at least of the blame for the collapse of the Imperial 
defence when Attila swept over the Balkan peninsula must be laid 
at her door; but on the whole she did her work successfully and 
well, The prosperous period of the reign of Thegdosius IL was 
that durmg which her influence was paramount ; it was with the 
triumpa of the Court eunuchs that disaster came upon the Empire, 
to be averted only when the death of the amiable but weak Emperor 
brought Pulcheria, this time with a faithful and able helper at her 
side, to the helm of State. There were no doubt more capable rulers 
of the Empire, and more successful ones; but in all its history there 
is none more energetic and industrious, none so truly pious, so, 
conspicuously pure and self-sacrificing as the granddaughter of 
Theodosius the Great. 
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Of Irene, the second of the great ruling Augusta, it is somewhat 
difficult to judge the character. The true lineaments of the woman 
are lost to view behind her public condtct and policy. Her hideous 
lack of maternal feelmg and the sickening crime by which she secured 
her final accession to power are difficult to forget; but, even were it 
possible to do so, it is evident that she owes much of her reputation to 
her ecclesiastical panegyricists. From frst to last her own personal 
elevation seems to have been her chief object; for this she reversed 
the wise and far-seeing policy of her predecessors, abandoned the 

` single great design which marked her reign—the attempted renewal 
of the old union with the West—and to all intents and purposes, 
perhaps actually, became the murderer of her son. Her abandon- 
ment of the eminently healthy and patriotic policy of the great 
Isaurians, and her systematic support of the reactionary elements of 
the State involved, as a first evil, the dismissal of the experienced 


and devoted generals and ministers of the Iconoclast party, and of 


a vast number of excellent soldiers and civil servants of every rank. 
Irene’s own nominees for high office—except, perhaps, John the 
Sacellarius, the victor of Melon in 781—were for the most part either 
incapable or unfaithful, and the Saracens under Harun saw once 
more, and for the last time, the waters of the Bosphorus and the city 
of Constantine. During the sole reign of her son she did her best 
to weaken his authority. Her own undivided sovereignty was marked 
by fresh humiliation and disaster, and she seems even to have lost 
her taste for business and to have allowed the administration to fall 
into a disorder of which her able but unfortunate successor reaped 
the bitter fruits. Irene has been canonised by the ‘Greek Church, 
-and our knowledge of the fact is of use in that from it we may 
appraise at its true value an honour which has been so recklessly 
conferred by both branches of the Christian faith. From the purely 
ecclesiastical point of view, mdeed, seeing that her policy threw all 
power into the hands of the (Church and gave free rein to that spirit 
of excessive monasticism which ultimately destroyed all hope of a 
healthy national life and materially helped forward the depopulation 
of the provinces, Irene probably deserved her saintship. Even as it 
is, her ecclesiastical policy can only te fairly judged when we are 
able to say whether Iconoclastic ideas were really on the decline, 
and, seeing the careful coercive measutes which were necessary before 
any Iconodulic steps could safely’ bë taken, we may well doubt 
whether such was the case. On the whole, history sees little in 
“ Saint” Irene Imperatrix but a pecularly wicked and cold-hearted 
woman and a selfish and short-sighted ruler. 

* Of Theodora Il, in so far as her neglect proved the ruin of 
Michael TIL, I have already spoken. Like Irene, she was a woman 
of considerable ability; like Irene, also, she reversed the policy of 
her predecessors and threw herself into the arms of the Iconodulic 
‘party. But it must be said in justice that her “volte-face” was 
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probably better timed than that of Irene, and that no private ends | 
of her own were likely to be served by it. Irene could not hope to 
rise to power by the help of the Iconoclasts, who were devoted to 
the person of the descendant of Leo IIL Theodora had no such 
motive to spur her to action; apart from her personal neglect of her 
son, she seems to have been a faithful steward of his mheritance, 
and az least her character is free from the worst features of that of 
` Irene. 

Of che despicable Zoë there is little to say—nothing that is good. 
Her pzivete character was beneath contempt; her heedless indolence 
allowed the splendid fabric of Roman administration, which had been 
faithfully watched over, preserved and reconstructed by Emperor 
after Emperor, to fall mto a decay from which it never recovered. 
Her sister Theodora, though mexperienced and vindictive, and as 
narrow-minded as we might expect a cloistered nun to be, was 
certairly a laborious and conscientious administrator. : 

Space forbids’ anything like a detailed survey of the remaining 
rulers of the Roman East; all that can be done is to pass them in 
review and to touch more or less briefly upon some of the more 
famous of them. 

Of the successors of Theodosius II. and Pulcheria down to 
Justinian L there is little to say. They were all men of considerable 
ability; they all brought to the admmistration of the Empire much 
experience either as soldiers or civil oficials They steered the 
Empire safely through the stormy times of the fifth century into 
the comparative calm of the early sixth; they reorganised the army; 
they kept a firm grip on the Eastern provinoes, and maintained such 
influence as was possible in the West. This theory of-an unbroken 
Empire must never be overlooked; it was, at any rate until the 
coming of the Isaurians, the ‘main principle of Byzantine policy; we 
see its influence in the reluctance of the Imperial Government to 
treat oa equal terms with Charles the Great. It was nevér finally 
abandoned until the last days of the Empire. We find Maurice and 
Heraclins, in their hours of deepest distress, addressing the powerful 
kings of the Franks in the tones of authority? 

Of all the Byzantine Cæsars the only one whose fame can be said 
to have survived in any sense of the word is Justmian L The 

popular impression of him undoubtedly is that he was thé single 
great ruler among a crowd of bad and incapable ones. 

Absurd and erroneous as is this conception, Justinian was 
unquestionably a distinguished monarch; im a certain sense he was 
-~ indeed the greatest of the Byzanttne Cæsars. He had several of the 
qualities of a great ruler: the ability to form large and far-reaching 
designs, steadiness of purpose, untiring perseverance, unflagging 
industry; he had besides considerable mental versatility and great 
‘ mastery of detail He possessed also what some of the proarai 
monarchs have lacked, an excellent education. 
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The achievements of his reign were sufficiently remarkable: the 
re-conquest of Italy, Africa, and part cf Spam; the check, at the 
cost, it is true, of a certain loss of prestige and dignity, but not the 
less a decided check, of Persia under the greatest of the Sassanids ; 
a splendid architectural revival; the last and grandest codification of 
Roman law; and yet its ultimate result was but failure. l 

Justinian has been severely censured for his wars of re-conquest. 
It is easy to perceive at this distance of time that the lost provinces 
could hardly, under existing circumstances, be long retaimed, that 
they were already impoverished and likely to be rendered more so 
by the process of forcible recovery; aad finally that, besides that 
the Empire was not really strong enough to hold distant conquests, 
its true mission was peaceful and protective, not aggressive. This 
is the second distinctive feature in the Roman Empire, a distinction 
which it shares only with Persia, China, England, and, generally 
speaking, also Egypt and (Babylon, among the great empires- of 
ancient and modern times. It was a great peaceful State, aiming 
at internal tranquillity and the promotion of civilisation. The 
empires which have been true to this grand ideal are few and far 
between; the military monarchies of Europe at the present day are 
not empires in any real sense of the werd; there is no trace among 
them of the great supra-national Imperial doctrine. 

To Justinian, convinced of the truth of the fundamental doctrine 
of Imperial unity, and profoundly impressed with the reality of its 
mission. of civilisation and peace, the recovery of the West was an 
imperative duty; probably any statesmen in his position would ‘have 
been of the same mind. 

It was not in the conception, but in the execution, of his great 
designs that Justinian failed. The re-conquest of the West involved 
the employment of large forces, yet the Emperor invariably stmted 
his captains in means, and as a rule distrusted and hampered them.” 
The best excuse that can be advanced for him is that he was 
naturally of an anti-militarist turn of mind; it is certain that his 
internal policy showed a strong anti-militarist tendency, in curious 
contrast to. his aggressive foreign measures. That he had not the 
capacity of gauging the extent of the means necessary to achieve 
an end is shown by the absurdly inadequate force which he sent 
under, Belisarius to attempt the conquest of Italy. Then, too, he 
always preferred to work with mercenary bands rather than with 
sound native levies Viewed as a conqueror, Justinian does not 
compare favourably with Louis XIV., who, if he possessed but little 
power of discrimination and too often failed to select capable com- 
manders—witness his wholly unwarranted trust in Villeroy—at any 
tate never stinted them in means. 

Justinian has a certain resemblance-to Louis XIV. and also to 
Philip IL of Spain, Morally he was faz above either; intellectually 
he was superior to Philip and at least equal to Louis—I say equal 
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only because Louis undoubtedly possessed considerable intellectual 
gifts, wh:ch were largely nullified by his want of education. Justinian 
resembled both Louis and Philip in bis tenacity of purpose as well as 
in recklessness of cost m pursuit of his aims; in his suspicious 
timidity, and to some extent in his mental attitude towards the 
separated provinces, we may compare him with Philip; he resembles 
both kings in that his name is not personally associated with any-one 
of the great achievements of his reign. But in one important respect 
the attempted comparison breaks down; neither Philip nor Louis has 
anything to set against the ‘splendid legal work of the reign of 
Justinian; the great codification of the laws of Rome must ever be 
his tru¢ and enduring title to fame. 2 
Justinian came to the throne under highly ‘favourable auspices ; 

neither, like Herachus, with half Kis provinces m the hands of foes, 
nor like Leo IIL, with a hostile army at the very gates of his capital 
His position, at any rate after the suppression of the “ Nika” revolt, 
was unchallenged ; his wars were for the most part wars of successful 
aggression; yet with every advantage on his side he left his 
dominions weakened and in confusion. On the whole he must be 
credited with the best ideas, but his Imperialist foreign policy 
was not consistent with the prosecution of internal reform, and both 
in affairs internal and external we see but too plainly that the 
conscientious, hard-working Emperor's ability was not equal to his 
intentions. Abroad he failed to adequately support his generals, at 
home to properly supervise his ministers ; in his later years he seems 


. to have lost his grip on public affairs. 


Justinian owed much to his wife. Theodora was never a ruling 
Augusta, and any survey of her character is, strictly speaking, without 


the bounds of this article, but a passing reference to her cannot be 


avoided. There can be no doubt that she was far above the average 


„of her sex, either in her own or any age. Whatever her private life 


previous to her marriage may have been, it does not appear that 
after that event it was other than irreproachable; in any event, it 
ig probable that her misdeeds have been immensely exaggerated, 
for then, as now, the prejudice agaist actresses was violent. In so 
far as it is possible to ascertain the truth, the influence of the bright- 
eyed, pale-faced dancing girl who so strangely won the heart of the 
grave and studious Emperor, was all for good. Vain she may have 


been; she was acknowledged to be generous, pitiful and devout; `` 


assuredly she did not fail to profit by the lessons of her early life. 


Her courage during the terrible days when the “Nika” rebels were“ 


thundering at the gates of the Imperial palace, when the smoke of 
burning Constantmople hung like a pall over the Bosphorus, showed 
that she possessed a fiery and commanding spirit; her steady oppo? 
sition to John of Cappadocia and his evil fiscal policy proved that 
she had not merely a gracious, womanly sympathy with the victims 
of oppression, but also a power of statesmanlike insight; her charity, 
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and aaay her care of and pity for fallen women—for whom as, 


a rule their sex have little. feeling—showed that in matters of social 
reform, as of high State policy, she was worthy of the crown that 


she wore. Of whatever of his actions it may have behoved Justmian , 


to repent, his marriage was not among them. In Theodora he found 
a partner who never failed him, and Lis energy passed away with 
her. He stubbornly persevered to the last in his schemes of oon- 
quest, but the high and hopeful spirit of his great days was.gone ; 
the best of Justinian was’ buried for ever in za oe ec of his 
brave wife. i 

Despite his faults and failures, Justinian, with wi viton Theo- 
dora, must always fill a very large space on the world’s canvas. - He 
was the last real exponent of the old Roman Imperial tradition ; his 
successors had neither time nor opportunity to follow in his foot- 
steps. His aims were great; from his own point of view at least, 
both enlightened and generous. If he failed in much that. he 
attempted, he also accomplished a great deal. His legal works, in 
which probably more than in anything else he was directly concerned, 
were of abiding utility. The general excellence of his intentions 
it seems impossible to doubt; whatever opinion may be held of his 
mental capacity, no one can venture to speak without respect of this 
versatilé and conscientious ruler, at once the most famous and most 
mysterious of the long line of Byzantine Cæsars. 

On his excellent but unfortunate and often ill-advised successors, 
down to that figure of pathetic and unavailing courage, mdustry and 
piety, the hapless Maurice, we cannot dwell. With dimmished means 
at their command they had to deal w-th problems of ever-increasing 
difficulty and danger, and with all their good intentions, wih all 
their courage and devotion to the State, they failed to check the 
decline which had set in during the last gloomy years of the reign 
of Justinian. The savage Phokas is best hurried by in silence. And 
so we pass on to Heraclius, the second great figure of Byzantine 
history, a figure, too, outwardly as incomprehensible as that ‘of 
Justinian L 

The general impression of Heraclius, i in so far as it is known at 
all, ig that he gained the throne by 4 sudden effort of vigour, and 
dreamed away twelve years in idleness and pleasure-seeking, amid 
ruin and disorder; that then, suddenly and inexplicably rousing 
himself, he retrieved.the fortunes of his disintegrating realm, and 
afterwards returned to Constantinople to drowse away thirteen years 
more; during which his Empire went to wrack and ruin. a 

Heraclius may indeed have been, as Professor Bury thinks, a man 
of nervous melancholic temperament; his great deeds may have been 
the result of violent intermittent impulse rather than of steady 
sustained effort; but I submit that a study of his reign hardly proves 
any such theory. I do not propose for a moment to enter upon a 
laboured defence, nor is one needec; a bald statement of facts is 


we 
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amply suficient. In 610 Heraclius succeeded to the throne. “Tke 
civil adm:nist-ation had gone to pieces; half the Asiatic and African 
provinces were in Persian hands; the Avars were in Thrace; the 
army was a ruin; we are gravely assured that it had been utterly - 
destroyed in the reign of Paokas with the exception of two divinely- 
chosen men.: Leo ITIL, who succeeded to the lordship of as hideous a 
chaos, if he had not, like Heraclius, even a single loyal and untouched 
province to serve as a place of refuge and a centre for reconstruction, 
had at least thé knowledge, which Heraclius had not, that the seem- 
ingly hopeless situation had once befote been successfully retrieved. 
In 610 zhe position must have appeared hopeless. In 622 the Emperor 
set out to drive back the Persian, and so perfect had beem his 
measures of preparation and defence that he never needed to turn 
back from his eastward march. The splendid success of the years 
622-625 is the explanetjon of the first twelve “inactive” years of 
Heraclius. He was toiling day and ‘night to retrieve the prevailing 
wild disorder and havoc, reorganising, negotiating, administermg and 
defending what remained to aim of the Empire, endeavouring to repair 
the frequent military disasters, devising new ways and means, 
building new fleets, raising fresh armies from the starving city rabble, 
bravely striving to save all -hat could be saved) And when at last, 
by long and arduous labour, the work was done, when the Avars 
had been temporarily got rid af, the defenoe of the great cities 
` provided for, and an army and fleet at last welded together, Heraclius 
swept into the Fast, and in his six famous campaigns roughly 
destroyed the hopes raised by twenty years of victory, and-trampled 
the pride of Persia for ever in the dust. It was the last manifestation 
of Roman power east of the Tigris; it was probably the greatest 
and most decisive; beyond compare it was the most glorious of them 
all Never had Roman Emperor taken the field under such gloomy 
auspices; never had success been so uninterrupted and complete; 
never had the eagles flown so far eastward; never, assuredly, was 
honour moze fairly won than the conqueror’s title of “ New Scipio.” 
It is painful to turn from the contemplation of the great Emperor 
in his glory to the last sad days when the Arabs were rending away 
again the lands which had desn so gallantly recovered. Yet even 
then, amid ruin and disaster, Heraclius was yet Heraclius. Old, 
worn out, slowly dymg cf dropsy, beset on every hand, with disaffec- 
tion in the provinces and discord in his own family, oppressed as 
be must have been with the conviction that his-life-work had been 
im vain, be still fought om Unable to take the field, no longer the 
gallant warrior who once had been ever at the head of his squadrons, 
who hac ricden down the Persian leader Rhazates on the field of 
Nineveh, he sent his son to command his armies and beat back the 
destroying Islamic hordes—in vain! It was in those dark days that 
the Avacs were finally ousted from the Balkan peninsula and that 
the internal reorganisation, which was continued bY his successors, 
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wrecked by the anarchy of 695-717, and finally reconstructed and 
perfected by the Isaurians, was initiated. Few rulers have a better 
title to the respect and admiration of mankind than the Emperor 
Heraclius. 

His successors were Eia the most part men of talent and energy, 
worthy of their heroic forbear, and it is incomprehensible that they 
should ever have been regarded as degenerates. They held what 
remained of the shattered Empire together; they kept its terrible 
foes stoutly at bay; they wrought steadily and faithfully at the task 
of reconstruction. “Constans II” may have been hated; of his 
strength and determination there is no doubt. Whatever may have 
been the special reasons which took him to the West, he certainly 
left the Eastern frontier tolerably secure. His son held the gate 
of Europe successfully against the first grand Saracen attack, and 
the Western world for the last time paid united homage to the glory 
and pre-eminence of the Roman Empire. 

Nor were the ephemeral rulers who fill up the agitated Send 
695-717 by any means contemptible. Tiberius HL and Anastasius IT. 
both well performed their duty as guardians of the Eastern gate of 
Europe. But the fate of both these able monarchs opens our eyes 
to a cardinal defect in the otherwise admirable reconstruction of the 


_ Heracliads For whatever reason, it failed to revive the public moral 


spirit. The times, to use a cant phrase, were “out of joint.” Good 
rulers and bad rulers alike failed to maintain their position, and 
sank one by one into bloody graves. Anarchy and disastrous 
warfare destroyed the work of the great Heracliads, and Leo HI.. 
had to commence once again the Sisyphean task of rebuilding almost 
from its foundation the ruined Empire. 

Conon of Germanicia, Leo IIL, the “Isaurian,” has fared badly 
at the hands of Byzantine historians., Perhaps of no other great 
figure in history do we know so little. Leo II. lives for us only in 
his work, but that work was so great and enduring as to stamp its 
author for all time as one great among the greatest. 

Of the ecclesiastical policy, by which alone his monkish slanderers 
have chosen to judge him, there needs to say little but that it was 
eminently wise and beneficial No doubt the Emperor’s mental 
constitution counted for-a good deal, ‘but it seems clear enough that 
be was the leader dnd representative of a very large and powerful 
section of the population of the Empire. Iconoclasm was certainly 
in the ascendant in Asia Minor,’and Iconoclasm was the natural 
reaction of common sense against the extraordinary medley of con- 
fused metaphysics and gorgeous pomposity which was called the 
Christian Church. Leo was in no sense of the word a narrow- 
minded bigot, far less so than his fiery and enthusiastic successor, 
but a broad-minded religious reformer, anxious that the spirit 
of Christianity should be preserved and caring nothmg for abstruse 
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minutiz of doctrine. Superstition of the most craven type was 
rampant, anc Leo was sternly resolved to check it The monastic 
spirit which was abroad was fraught with the most pernicious con- 
SEQUENCES ; immediately it withdrew from their natural life-work 
immense numbers of vigorous men and women. Ultimately, of 
course, 1t tended to: depopulate the Empire. Leo and his som set 
therr faces relentlessly against it, and if the miserable condition to 
which excessive monasticism has reduced a vigorous race like the 
Tibetans be of any value as a cnterion, they were right in so domg. 
As regards the charge that Iconoclastic influence tended to destroy 
art and literature, it is probably worth even less than the charge that 
it militated against the spirit of true religion. The nadir of Byzantine 


art and literature was under the Heracliads; the eighth century — 


shows a steady, if gradual, improvement. 
When Leo ascended the throne the Empire seemed to be on the 


verge of dissolution; the authority of the Emperor was practically “ 


confined to the walls of Constantinople ; not for years afterwards 
was he able to consolidate his power. The interior of Asia Minor 
was overrun by the Saracens; the whole of the Balkan inland 
occupied by the Slavs. The populations which inhabited the scanty 
relics of Roman territory still remaining independent were in the 
worst possible moral condition. The frightful story of the human 
sacrifice during the siege of Pergamus shows how low they had fallen. 
And yez, wretched and degraded as they were, they still possessed the 
elements of Civilisation ; they yet professed the purest of all religions, 
the only one which has effectively conduced to the lasting moral 
advancement of the human race; and they yet had the power, 
dormant, but capable of being awakened, of self-improvement It 
was with them, not with the polished barbarians of Damascus and 
Baghdad, that the best hope for the future lay, for the fate of the 


West deperded solely upon the effectiveness of the resistance which , 


the sorely-tried Empire might be able to offer to the hitherto 
irresistible advance of Islam. Leo may have been a product of the 
times; there is no reason to doxbt that a strong reforming movement 
was on foot in the provinces; but even the greatest movements count 
for little without a leader, and in the chosen leader to the light of 
. the darkly- -groping Eastern -Empire the reforming spirit of the day 
` was incarnate. 

Before two years were gone the ghastly fragments of the mightiest 
host that the Mohammedan Caliphate had ever mustered or was 
to muster were straggling wearily back through the gates of Tarsus; 
and within two more internal sedition had been everywhere put 
down, ard what remained of the shattered heritage of Theodosius 


had been orce more knit together. Leo’s purpose was grimly set’ 


to build up a solid and enduring fabric out of the wild ruin about 
him; he hac no vain illusions; the fragments of Imperial dominion 
in the West were quietly allowed to fall away. There is no reason 
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to suppose, with Dr. Bussell (“ Constitutional History of the Roman 

“Empire,” IV., p 295), that Leo was ignorant of the older Rome 
and its Imperial legend; such can hardly have been true of an officer 
of high rank, as he was before his accession; neither is it likely 
that his ministers and officials would have left him uninformed on 
the subject if by chance his knowledge was so scanty. His policy 
was essentially patriotic, and in the execution of it he cared little 
for the alien and almost valueless previnces in the West. 

Great warrior as he undoubtedly-was, Leo was no slave of military 
glory; his duty lay clearly defined fòz him by the desperate need 
of the State, and he never allowed himself to be diverted far from 
it “With the repulse of the Arabs in 718 he laid aside the sword 
which he had wielded so well, and resumed it only once, or twice at 
most, at a time of pressing danger. In him we see once again 
renascent the stern, unwearymg, practical spirit of ancient Rome; 
his work was that of Cæsar and Augustus, of Diocletian and Con- 
stantme, and it was done as well and even more enduringly. He 
projected no fantastic schemes; he mede no attempt to fulfil impos- 
sible ideals; be simply took and used the materials which lay ready 
to his hand, and with them reared an Imperial structure which had 
the all-important merit of almost impregnable strength, and which, 
had it been watched over by rulers of the stamp of the great Isaurian, 
might have endured to this day. Finlay most rightly emphasises 
the true historical feature of the Isaurian period: “A declining 
“Empire saved by the moral vigour developed in society, and -by 
“the central authority struggling to restore national prosperity.” 
This is no more than justice. The contrast between the moral tone 
of society under the Heracliads and that which prevailed under the 
Isaurians is very marked, and no less so the astonishing revival of 
power im the bady politic The State which in 716 lay, apparently 
shattered and helpless, cowering befose the looming terror of Islam, 
in 740 stood once more erect and vizorous, internally well-ordered 
and reviving, and externally offering a strong and successful resist- 
ance to the foes which hemmed it in. And to [Leo must the chief 
glory be given. 

We know hardly anything of the man who achieved so great. a 
work. We are acquainted with the name of a wife whom he 
evidently loved and honoured, if we may be permitted to judge so 
much from the fact that early m his reign he crowned her Augusta. 
We have the names of two children; otherwise we have but the 
worthless stories of inimical monks wherefrom to construct’a living 
image of the great Iconoclast. It is fortunate that we’ need them 
not; the facts of his reign are so clear as to require no comment. 
Leo’s manifold activity shows him to have been a statesman and 
reformer in the highest sense of the words; a great general whose 
name is associated with one of the grandest and most decisive 
victories of European culture and religion over those of the East; 
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an admirable administrator, who left his mark on the Imperial 
organisation for centuries tò come; end last, not least, a truly 
religious man, His moral grandeur is attested by the significant 
fact that not even his bitter monastic foes dared to raise their voices 
against hin. The eighth century was not an age- of little men. 
Charles Martel, Pepin the Little, Charles the Great, Offa, Luitprand, 
Abderrahman the Ommiad, Manstr and Harun the Abbasids, as 
well as Leo's own great son, pass before us with the Iconoclast across 


the stage of history; but he need fear no comparison with them. 


There was no statesman among them to compare with him, and 
‘certainly no such legislator and administrator; as soldier he was at 
least the equal of the two Karls and’ of his own warlike son; morally, 
no ruler of the eighth century can be compared with him for a 
moment. He came to an Empire in ruins; he opened his reign with 
the greatest victory in Roman history, saving his realm and his faith 
from destruction; out of the wild chaos around him he built up a 
new Imperial organisation and inspired it with his own fierce and 
enduring energy. Where Le inherited ruin and misery, he leit 
strength, pace and reviving prosperity. He defended the realm 
that he had saved and made strong its bulwarks on every side; 
` almost the last act of his life was to lead his armies once more to 
victory ; and when, in the fulness of years and glory, he passed from 
this world he handed on his life-work to a son after’his own heart, 
of his own mind, almost as brave and able as himself. 
For the moment I have ended. I have already passed beyond my 
limits, and before me there lie yet more than three centuries of the 
` Eastern Reman Empire, untl the thunder of the horse-hoofs of 
Alp Arslan’s riders on the field of Manzikert sound its death-knell ; 
and though I would gladly continue to peruse the lineaments of mon- 
archs almos- more familiar to ne than those of the kings of my own 
‘ native land, here I must pause. Though the choice of a halting-place 
be accidental, it is by no means of the worst, for the Isaurian 
period is ore of transition. With Leo II. and Constantine V. we 
paas from the shadow of the traditions of the old Empire into the 
distinctive East Roman or “ Byzantine” epoch. With Irene we feel 
that the age of Justinian, or even of Heraclius, has indeed passed 
away; the pretensions of the Empire are indeed lowered; with 
almost contemptuous indifference it lets slip the West, but within 
its Eastern boundaries it is stronger and probably more prosperous 
than ever before. To Leo II]. more than to any man the change 
was due, and so, turning from our subject, we look back once more 
upon the figure of the great Isaurian, stern and commanding, towering 
among the meaner race of rulers, approached by few and equalled 
by fewer, locking proud‘y round, as we may imagine him, at the end 
of his life upon the State which he had saved and resuscitated to be 
for long centuries the guardian of Europe, the ‘noble‘and enduring 
monument o7 his greatness. ; 
E. A. FOORD. 


HAECKEL AND MONISM. 


* 


NEW edition of Haeckel’s “Scientific Confession of Faith,” 
just published by Watts and Co. is a fresh challenge to 
and spiritualists which may be accepted with perfect good- 
will and with a certain degree of hope, since Haeckel announces thatyhe 
would “fain establish a bond between religion and science, and thus 
“ contribute to the adjustment of the antithesis so needlessly main- 
“ tained Between these, the two highest spheres in which the mind ` 
“can exercise itself.” But, hopeful as that looks, his notion of 
“religion ” wants careful watching. This blending of religion and 
science occurs, we are told, in Monism ; and upon Monism everything 
turns. What, then, is Monism? By this term, he says, “ we express 
“our conviction that there lives ‘one spirit in all things, and that 
“the whole cognisable world is constituted, and has been developed, 
“in accordance with one common fundamental law.” He regards 
the whole of human knowledge as “a structural unity,” and therefore 
refuses to accept “the distinction usually drawn between the natural 
“and the spiritual.” Citing Empedocles and Lucretius, Spinoza and 
Bruno, Lamarck and Strauss, he says, agreeing with them, that “ the 
“fundamental thought common to them all is ever that of the one- 
“ness of the cosmos, of the indissoluble connection between energy 
-“and matter, between mind and embodiment, or, as we may also 
“say, between God and the world.” _ 

Here it is necessary to pause, for Haeckel is usually regarded as 
an atheist and a hopeless materialist, but now he is talkińg quite 
placidly of “God and the world”; and, further on, he almost indig- 
nantly repudiates the charge of materialism and the denial of mo 
tality. “Materialism,” he rightly says, “is an ambiguous party word,” 
and then adds the rather curious statement that “ spiritualism could 

* “quite easily be substituted for it.” That is really not as much of 
a paradox as # appears to be. Matter has gone off into the old 
home of spirit, and seems to be avite comfortable there; or perhaps 
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it might ke better to say has lost itself there; and it is quite crue 
that the œd, good materialist may now be as good a spiritualist, in 
this sense: thet spurt end matter are mo longer separated as by a 
stone wall 

So with the idea of immortality. It is an error, says 
Haeckel, to say that Monism denies immortality. “Immortality, in 
“a scientific sense, is conservation of substance, therefore the same 
“as conservation of energy as defined by physics, or conservation of 
“matter as defined. by chemistry”; and then follows this remarkable 
passage: ‘It is just as mconceivable that any of the atoms of our 
“ brain or of the energies of our spirit should vanish out of the world 
“as that any other particle of matter or energy could do so.” That 
phrase, “the energies of our spirit” is capable of more than one 
interpretation. Haeckel’s interpretation would not be ours, but that 
hardiy macters. The point is that the energies of the spirit persist 
after what we call death; and, if we connect these energies with 
the facts of personal consciousness and the powers of self-regarding 
thought we have got a long way on to where we want rey 
to be. 

Again and again Haeckel harks back to “God” It is ‘peal very 
curious. He seems almost nervously anxious to get God into his 
Monism. He is all foz His or Its immanence. “Ever more clearly,” 
he savs, “are we compelled by reflection to recognise that God is 
“not co be placed over against the material world as an external 
“being, but must be placed as ‘a divine power’ or ‘moving spirit’ 
“within the cosmos itself.” Of course, Haeckel does not believe in 
a “ personal God” in the sense of “an individyal of limited extension 

“in space, or even of humar. form” But Who does? Some, no 
doubt; but milkoms of ardent theists dò not Why? Simply 
because God is past finding out; and, as Herbert Spencer. has taught 
us, because, whatever God is, He is something higher than what we 
know as ‘ personal,” -hough what that higher is we do not know, 
and have neither the faculties nor the experience for knowing. 
Haeckel talks like a good modem theist when he says “God is 
“everywhere. As Giordano Bruno has it, ‘There is one spirit in 
“‘all things, and no body is so small that it does not contain a part 
“cof the divine substance ‘whereby it is animated.’ Every atom is 
“thus aninated, and so is the ether; we migat therefore represent 
* God as the infinite sum of all natural forces, the sum of all atamic 
“forces and all ether-vibrations.” 

Is this so very different from the Archbishop of York's late con- 
fession of God as “the great all-compassing energy of the universe, 
“realising Himself in the highest mstincts and aspirations of men, 

“and in the lowest origms of life, a greater and grander 

“concepticn of Ged, as one dwelling within the world of His making, 

“ present :2 its processes, and realising His will and purpose through 
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“them”? The two statements are practically identical; and, but 
for the traces of personality and will in the one, it might be sub- 
stituted for the other. And, as for those traces of personality and 
will, can they be avoided if we face tke facts? Does it not all at 
least look as though a unity of purpose and a decision of will ran 
through alt processes and all things—as though some intention were 
at the back, ay! and leading on befor? We need not be over- 
restless about the explanation, and we saall not be over-restless if we 
do but realise how trivially insignificant is man before the magnitude 
and complexity of the universe. All we can do is to observe appear- 
ances and speak of them in the language of our own plane of being; 
and that is precisely what the modern spiritual theism is doing. 

We have all the more hope of Haeckel coming to an understanding 
with us because we note his naive confession of ignorance. Discussing 
the modern theory that the various chemical elements are ultimate 
products of one single primitive element, he quotes Crookes’ specula- 
tion as to a primary matter lying at the foundation of all ponderable 
material, and his profound questions: “How is this primary mass 
“related to the cosmic ether? Do these two original substances 
“stand in fundamental and eternal antithesis to one another? Qr 
“was it the mobile ether itself, perhaps, that originally engendered 
“the heavy mass?” Haeckel, reciting all this, suddenly becomes 
very modest, bows his head, and says: “I believe that the solution 
“of these fundamental questions still lies as yet beyond the limits of 
“our knowledge of nature, and that we shall be obliged, for a long 
“time yet to come, to content ourselves with an ‘Ignoramus,’ if not 
“even with an ‘Ignorabimus’ ” 

It is almost pathetic; and does it not, after all, sound strangely 
like the old, old cry: “Canst thou by searching find out~God? 
“Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection?” Taken with 
his ardent confession of God in his modern, limited, spiritual and 
scientitic sense, this acknowledgment of his ignorance and his limi- 
tations brings him very near to us. He would probably shake his 
head, but we ought to know, dnd we know it is true. 


JOHN PAGE Hopes. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN THEATRES. 


’ 


T is not possible to determine the year in which Shakespeare 
arrived m London, but it seems pretty certain that it must have 
been some time between 1585 and 1588. Probability points to 1:87, 
for in that veer the two leading companies of players, the Queen’s and 
Lord Leicester’s, as well- as two subordinate companies who were 
under the patronage of the ‘Lords Essex and Stafford, visited 
Stratford-on-Avon, and it has been conjectured, with much plausible- 
ness, that the young Shakespeare got connected with one of these 
companies in some capacity or other, or at least made frends in 
one of them, and so was induced to leave Stratford for London. In | 
any case, we shall probably not be far wrong if we date his arrival 
in London in or about 1587. 

I propose in this paper to deal, not with the literary influencss, 
nor with the social and political conditions which moulded this 
mighty genius and gave it the ply, but with the physical mechanism, 
so to speak, through which it found expression—in other words, 
with our theatres, our stage and our actors, while Shakespeare was 
at work. z l ; 

But a preliminary word or two will be necessary. From tie 
middle of Henry VIIL’s reign there had been much dramatic activity, 

‘and every decade this had increased. The mysteries and miracles 
had been followed by the moralities and interludes, and these had 
been gradually developing into the regular drama. By 1572 the 

. taste for d-amatic entertainments had become a passion with the 
multituce, to the: great scandal of sober and decorous citizens, ard 
especially of the Puritans. Every impediment had been placed--n 
the way of these amusements. It was only by placing themselves 
under the protection of some nobleman, who was responsible for, 
their good behaviour, that players were allowed to exercise their 
profession. They existed purely on sufferance. As a rule, they 
were not admitted within the boundaries cf any town. Constantly 
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threatened, in 1575 they were formally expelled from the City of 
London by the Mayor and Corporation. Regular play-houses there 
were none. Where performances were given they were given 
generally in inn yards, the audiences being partly round the actors 
in the courtyard and partly in the gallery running round. In London 
favourite places, were “The Belle Savage” on Ludgate Hill, “The 
“ Bell” and “ The Cross Keys ” in Gracechurch street, and “ The Bull” 
in Bishopsgate Street, but no doubt most of the larger mm yards 
witnessed these entertainments. It was the year succeeding the 
- expulsion of the players from the City which marks the most 
` important epoch in the history of our stage, for in 1576 James 
Burbage erected our first theatre. 

I must ask the reader to come a little journey with me in imagina- _ 
tion. Let us stand as mearly as we can on the sites of the theatres 
with which Shakespeare was either professionally connected or with 
which, at any rate, he.was familiar. First, we take a ticket by the 
Underground Railway for Bishopsgate Street, make our way to the 
present Standard Theatre in Shoreditch High Street, walk past it 
a few paces, and take the first turning to the left. This brings us 
into: Holywell Lane. Before us is the North London railway arch; 
we pass through it, taking the first turn to the right, and we are or- 
the site of the old Holywell Priory. We go on a few yards; to our 
left is King John’s Court; to our right the North London viaduct ; 
in front and running parallel with King John’s Court is New Inn 
Yard. Either on the ground now covered by the stack of buildings. 
intervening between King John’s (Court and New Inn Yard, or on 
the ground to our right intersected by the viaduct, stood James 
Burbage’s epoch-making structure. A simple circular inclosure, 
modelled no doubt on the two amphitheatres for bull and bear 
baiting on thé Bankside, it was built of wood, and had, like the 
amphitheatre, no roof, but was open to the sky. Of its size we have 
no accoynt, but as it was built simply of wood and yet cost Burbage 
between £600 and £700, and is described also as being “a gorgeous 
“ playing-house,” it was probably of considerable dimensions 

Within a stone’s throx of “The Theatre” stood our second play- 
house. We proceed leftward down New Inn Yar, and we find 
ourselves in the main thoroughfare, Curtain Road. The second 
turning to the left is Hewett Street, late Gloucester Street. This 
was formerly Curtain Court. Here somewhere in the block of 
buildings, possibly on the site of a carpenters and fumiture shop 
(formerly the Great Eastern Saw Mills), or beyond on what is. 
now a timber yard, stood “The Curtain” In structure it 
resembled “The Theatre,” and appears to have been erected 
about the same time These were the theatres with which 
Shakespeare was in all likelihood first connected. Henry ‘V. was 
certainly performed at “The Curtain” and almost certainly Romeo 
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and Juliet, too. Tradition points to “The Theatre” and “The 
“ Curtain” as the places where he once held horses‘for the gallants who 
came to tae play. Before continuing our journey we must not forget to 
glance at that fine and interesting church, St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 


_ which contains the dust of so many of the fathers of our stage, . 


among them James Burbage, Richard Burbage, Richard Cowley, 
William Sly, and that Yorick of our early drama, Richard Tarleton. 
Now we return to Bishopsgate Street and make our way to White- 


cross Street. We go straight up, and we see on our left Play Hause, 


Yard, leading to Golden Lane. Just here is an enormous stack of 


new buildings stretching between Play House Yard and Roscoe- 


Street; cn the site of these buildings, with part of it abutting on 
Golden Lane, stood the most magnificent of the Elizabethan 
_ Theatres, “The Fortune,” and a fortune indeed it was to Edward 
Alleyne. Its exact position was between Rose Alley and Black 
Swan Court. Black Swan Court has disappeared, but Rose Alley 
_ still exists as an alley, though it has now no name. “The Fortune ” 

was erected about 1598, and the Indenture between Henslaw and 
Edward Alleyne on the one side and Peter Street on the other is 
still extant, and gives us an elaborate account of the structure. It 
was to be constructed eighty feet square on the outside and fifty-five 
feet square within; the boxes, rooms and galleries were to be three 
storeys high. The total cos: of the site and the building was £1,320. 
Turn now into Golden Lane through Play House Yard, bear to the 
left along Old Street and Clerkenwell Road, then bend to the right 
along St. John Street, Clerkenwell, till you come to Aylesbury Street ; 
go down it for a few yards, and you will see on your right hand 
Woodbridge Street. This was formerly Red Bull Yard, and here 
stood the “Red Bull” Theatre, on the ste most probably of what is 
now Hayward’s Place; and, continuing, keep elong to the left through 
Aylesbury Street to Farringdon Market and down the old course ‘of 
the Flee: river til you come to Blackfriars, and there within the 
ancient Dominican precincts, near the Pipe office and next to the 
house of Sir George Cary (an area now cove-ed by modern business 
premises), Burbage built the Black Friars Theatre in 1596. Near at 
hanc the old hall of the White Friars Monastery was used for acting 
from 1610, and near this spet the White Friars playhouse was built in 
1629. Farther west, in Drury Lane, was * The Cockpit,” later known 
as “The Phoenix.” But it is now time to cross the Thames to 


the grimy, malodorous Borough Market, lying under the south side’ 


of Camon Street bridge, and you are on the classic ground of The 
, Bankside. A few paces bring you to Barclay and Perkins’ Brewery. 
Somewhere on the area covered by that brewery stood “The Globe” 
Theatre, built in 1599 by Cuthbert and Richard Burbage out of thè 
materials of The Theatre in Shoreditch, which was demolished during 


the preceding year. This is the theatre particularly associated with : 
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Shakespeare, where most of his plays between 1599 and 1613 were 
performed, and of which he was part proprietor. It was one of the 
most purely popular theatres. Like those of “ The Fortune” the actors 
were terrible leer-throats, says Gayton* Go on a few paces and 
you will see Rose Alley. Here stood “The Rose,” the proprietar of 
which was the astute Henslowe, and which was probably erected 
about 1587. Close by this was The Bear Garden, still so called,t and 
this is the site of the famous Bear Garden, or Bear House, a building 
serving the double purpose of bear-baiting and of dramatic entertain- 
ments. It was the first theatre instituted on The Bankside, though 
when plays began there we do not know. In 1613, after the 
destruction of “ The Globe” Theatre by fire, this Bear Garden was 
transformed into “The Hope,” and became a very flourishing theatre 
till nearly the end of the seventeenth century. Some years ago 
the skulls and bones of bears were often found about here, and 
there is now a public-house in The Bear Garden where these relics 
may be seem Close by The Bear Garden Shakespeare lodged, 
and if be did not often drop into “The Falcon,” all we can say 
ig that he was not the man we take him to have been, or he 
must have preferred “ The Dancing Bear.” Making our way onwards 
towards Blackfriars Bridge, we find ourselves on or close to what 
must have been the site of “The Swan” It must have stood on 
the space now covered by the street a few feet south of Southwark 
Street and Stamford Street, near the Blackfriars Railway Goods 
Station. It was erected as a speculation by a London citizen, one 
Francis, Langley, and was completed in 1598; and was one of the 
finest of the London theatres. A most interesting drawing of the 
interior of this theatre has within the last few years been discovered 
in the University Library of Utrecht, and has been reproduced and 


*Reference may be made to the discussion over the actual date of The Globe 
Theatre, which occurred in the Press at the end of 1909, based upon documentary 
evidence brought forward by Dr. Wallace, of Nebraska, U.S.A. Dr. Wallace affirmed 
that he had proof of the site of The Globe Play-house being on the north side of 
Park Street, opposite to the spot hitherto accepted as correct. The situation had a 
pungent interest, as exactly one week after Dr. Wallace’s discoveries were published 
in The Times, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree was dus to unveil a mural tablet erected 
by “The Shakespeare Reading Society" on a wall of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’ 
Br , standing on the south side of Park Street. However, further documents 
wore ered ; for instance, one in the Record Office, dated 1625, and one in the 
possession of the solicitors of Meesra. Barclay and Perkins, dated 1715, which led to 
an almost complete chain of evidence identifying the correct atte ot The Globe Play- 
houss as being where tradition has placed it. ` 

THe Commemorative Tablet, stating, “Here stood The Globe Play-honse of Shake- 
speare, ee was duly fixed on the traditional site and unveiled on October 
8th, 1909. Dr. Wallace discovered, vide The Times of October and and 4th, 1909, 
that espeare owned twice as many shares in “The Black Friars” as in “The 
Globe” Theatre, bufthat the latter theatre was twice as profitable. 

Shakespeare’s annual share of “ The Globe” nsver exceeded £300, and possibly 
not so much. It a therefore, that his income from the two theatres did not 
exceed £600. This, it must be remembered, meant much more 300 years ago than ‘it 

e doos to-day. Mr. Herold Child, in volume VI. of the “Cambridge History of ‘hah 
Literature” (pp. 241-279), discussed “The Elizabethan Theatre” at length. JED. C.2.] 
tIt is in fact called “Beer Gardens.” In the lene is an ancient disused buildi 
which is locally regarded es the old theatre. Close at hand is~' The White Bear 

public-houss.—[Ep. CR] - i 
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published in a most interesting pamphlet by Dr. Gaedertz But as 
it is not an original drawing made in the theatre, but is drawn from 
“some description given in a letter or by word of mouth, we must 
not attach too much importance to it One other theatre and its’ 
site remain to complete this topographical sketch. It would seem, 
from Henslowe’s diary, that in 1594 Newington Butts was a 
flourishing centre of dramatic activity, plays by Marlowe, Greene, 
Shakespeare and others. having been acted in that suburb, but there 
is no proof that there was any theatre erected there, the evidence 
for the existence of such < ‘structure in Shakespeare's time being 
` purely inferenual. But Professor Hales tells me, on the authority 
of a distinguished antiquary, whose name he is not at liberty to 
mention, that there was a theatre there, and that its site was marked 
by a place called Play House, Yard, since known under different 
names—Back Alley, Bloomsbury Square, Anne’s Place—and that it 
Jay, in fact, between the p-esent Clock Passaee, Newington Butts, 

Swan Flace and Hampton Street. 

Such, then, were the sites of the Sd theatres in Shakespeare's 
time. At the beginning of his career he was associated probably 
with Trae Theatre, certainly with The Curtain, The Rose and Tte 
Newington Butts, and after 1596 with The Black Friars and The Globe. 
The company to which he belonged was the Lord Chamberlain’s, 
afterwards, on the accession of James I, known as the King’s, ard 
under the auspices of this company all his plays, with two exceptions 
—namely, Titus Andronicus and the third part of Henry VZ.—were 
produced. 


It is difficult for us in these days to realise the conditions under 
which Shakespeare’s plays were first presented. Let us consider 
them. First, let us take the structure of a typical Elizabethan 
theatre. It was built of wood, its form being circular or hexagonal, - 
being modelled in its general structure on the old amphitheatres for 
bull and bear baiting; in its intemal structure on the old inn yards; 
and if we take the large ones like The Fortune, Globe and Swan, 
was capable of holding from three to five hundred people. I'strike 
an average from various accounts. The building was roofless, open 
to the sky, so that those who occupied the upper galleries and the 
ground, as it was called, or pit, could be scorched by the sun or 
drenched Ly the rain; but the actors were protected from the weather 
by a thatched penthouse, or roof, which projected over the back part 
of the stage. The stage, the width of which was some forty-three 
feet, projected into the pic or yard some twenty-three feet, leaving 
a space to left and right; ir was raised above the level of the ground, 
and was, in the case of “The Globe” at least, protected by railings 
to prevent invasion by the groundlings. At the back of the stage, 
which was strewed with rushes, were the “tiring” rooms, where the 
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actors dressed and from which they emerged ftom, the arras or 
hangings on to the stage. Here, too, was a balcony or upper stage, 
which served for a mountain, the walls of a town, a tower, a window, 
or, indeed, any elevation which might be needed in the action .of 
the play, as, for example, in ‘King John, Henry VI, The Merchant 
of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, and from this, as from a pulpit, the 
prologuer sometimes spoke, and important speeches were delivered. 
Here, too, when a play within a play was represented, as in The 
Taming of the Shrew and Hamlet, the actors in the inner play 
performed their part; in that case Hamlet and the King and Queen, 
with their attendants, would have their backs to the general audience. 
Curtains, technically called traverses, were employed to divide the 
stage into rooms or tents, or to afford means of concealment. The 
roof of the stage, which was called the heavens, was apparently 
either painted a sky-blue'or sky-blue drapery was suspended across 
it; but if a tragedy was acted it was hung with Pee and it was to 
this that Rosse pointed when he said: 


Thou seest the Heavens as troubled with man’s act 
. Threaten his bloody stage. ns 

‘The curtain which concealed all this from the sudiencecaill the sy 

began was not, as in our theatres, drawn up from above, but ran on 

rods, and was drawn from the middle right and left In some 

theatres it was woollen, in some it was made of silk There was 

mo scenery in our ‘sense of the term at all, only painted cloth or 

tapestry at the back.: The place where the action was supposed 

to be was indicated by a placard—tLondon, the Rialto, Verona, ° 
Milford Haven, The Fields, A Wood, At Sea, etc—or it was 

announced by the prologue or by one of the actors. If a tavern 

was the scene, a ‘table with pots and glasses was pushed forward; 

if a bedroom, a bed. The scenery was supplied by appeals to the 

imagination of the audience, such as Shakespeare makes in the 

prologue to Heary V.: 


1 


Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts, 
Into a thousand parts divide one man 

And make imaginary puissance. 

Think, when we talk of horsés that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth, 
For 'tis your thoughts that must deck out our kings. - 


To this defect in scenery Sir Philip Sidney very pleasantly refers: 


Now you shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and 
then we must ‘believe the stage to ‘be a garden. By-and-by we 
hear news of shipwreck in the same place, then we are to blame 

. if we accept it not for a rock. Upon the back of that comes out 
a hideous monster with fire and smoke, and then the miserable 
beholders are ‘bound to take it for a cave; while in the meantime 
two armies fly in, represented with four swords and bucklere, and 
then what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched field. 
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Sidney was, of course, referring to the stage some twelve years 
before Shakespeare became connected with it, but his description 
exactly applies to the later Elizabethan theatre. In fact, the highly 
ornate and poetical cast of Shakespeare’s diction is intended, by 
substituficg an appeal to the imagination for an appeal to the eye, 
to supply the place of’ scenery. And in forgetting or ignoring this 
lies the great mistake which the modern stage makes in representing 
his playa’ To trick them out in scenic pomp and magnificence and 
‘to lay excessive stress on externals is simply 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To. add @ perfume to the violet. 


A change of scene was simply effected by drawing the curtain up 
and down, or sometimes by the actors taking a few paces. There 
is a curious illustration of this in Greene’s Pinner of Wakefield, 
where oze of the characters challenges another to a fight at the 
town’s exd, they being then in the middle of the town: “Come, si, 
“will you come to the town’s end now? Aye, sit. Come then” In 
the next line the speaker adds: “Now we are at the town’s end.” 
. But what they wanted in scenery they made up in noise and 

bustle—the discharge of small cannon, flourishes of trumpets, beating 
of drums, the clash of swords, rapiers and cutlasses, loud shouts, 
ringing of bells and the like kept things very lively. The only 
machinery employed consisted of the balcony and traverses referred 
to, of trapdoors, and of some sort of pulleys for managing the 
descents of deities, angels and saints. So, in Greene’s Alphonsus, 
“Let Venus be let down from the top of the stage”; and in another 
play *Forcune descends down from Heaven.” But this machinery 
‘could not, it seems, be depended upon for getting them up again. 
So Greene about his Venus: “Exit Venus, or if you can conveniently 
“let a chair come down from the top of the stage and draw her up.” 
As on the Greek stage, the dresses were sometimes very gorgeous 
dnd expensive. Thus among Henslowe’s items we find “a dress 
“powne of cloth of gold,” “a damask cassock guarded with velvet,” 
“white satin layde thick with gold lace,” “a payer of rowne pandes 
“hosse of cloth of silver, the panes layd with gold lace” And among’ 
his items is a very curious one, for which even Mr. Maskelyne would 
no doubt like to have the receipt, “a robe for to go invisibell.” 

But to return to the structure of the theatre. There were two 
doors—one for the actors leading to the “tiring” rooms, the other 
` far the public leading into the ground or yard. This, as I said ` 
before, answered to our pit, and in the private theatres, such as 
“The Black Friars,” was actually called the pit; but in the publia 
theatres either the yard or ground. This, with the upper gallery, 
was the cheapest part of the theatre, and a penny or twopence 
acmitted you to this, There were no seats unless you chose to 
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hire a stool, arid the spectators either stood, sat or sprawled on the 
floor, which was, when clean, strewn with rushes, but very shortly 
after the arrival of the audience it must have been as filthy and 
unsavoury as a pig-sty. On the horrors of that floor I shall not 
dilate. If you did not wish to sit down in a mash of broken meat 
and bread, of half-picked bones and half-munched apples, nut-husks 
and tobacco ashes, you could hire for sixpence a stool. But on the 
whole you would do well to make your way into the galleries, where 
you could get a seat at the same price, if you did not mind the reek 
steaming up from the “ground” and groundlings These galleries, 
or storeys, stretched in a semi-circle behind and on each side of the 
stage, and were about twelve feet and a half in breadth, the lower 
about twelve feet in height, the second about eleven, and the third 
about nine. The price of admission to the highest of these galleries 
was twopence, and it was called the twopenny gallery, but you might 
get in sometimes for a penny. Admission to the other galleries was 
sixpence. To the left and right of the stage under the galleries were 
the “rooms,” answering to our boxes, and admission to these was, 
in Shakespeare’s time, one shilling. To the balcony or upper stage 
were attached also two “rooms” which were called private, where 
visitors of distinction, who did not wish to be seen, could be accom- 
modated; but being, as Decker says, almost smothered in darkness, 
they were not generally sought, and could be got cheap. But if, 
being a man of mode, you wished to pase and be conspicuous, 
the thing to do was to get a seat on the stage, where you could, if 
you were minded, gracefully sprawl, or, what would be more com- 
fortable, hire a three-legged stool to sit upon. This would only cost 
you a shilling, and the shilling would include the right of your page 
to come and light your pipe for you. 

Now let us suppose that we are going to make an afternoon of it 
at the theatre when Shakespeare was in his glary at The Globe. 
It is about a quarter to three in the afternoon. We are on one of 
the stairs opposite St. Paul’s, hailing a waterman. There over on 
the Surrey side the flags are already waving from the little wooden 
turrets of The Globe, The Rose and The Swan, towering over and. 
in gay contrast with the green trees behind and around. We embark. 
The river is alive with boats and wherries making their way to the 
Stairs on The Bankside, and the scullers are domg a rodring trade, 
especially our old friend John Taylor, whose boat is half smk with its 

freight of passengers; knavishly loaden, as one wherryman has just 
observed with more than a twinge of jealousy. After being very nearly 
rm down by a sailing vessel and very nearly colliding with two retarn- 
ing boats—the oaths aad ribaldry interchanged at these junctures have 
been something frightful—we disembark at The Bear Garden stairs 
just opposite the right of The Globe. This “glary of the Bank and 
= fort of the parish,” as, Ben Jonson calls it, is not an imposing building, 
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with its shabby thatch fringe on the roof and the small apertures 
which pierce and dot its dingy wooden sides. 

Qf the entertainment which is awaiting us we can be in no doubt, 
for there it is m staring red letters on several placards, two of which 
are plastered on the theatre and one on a tree and one on a wall; 
it is also being bawled out by vociferous “posts,” presumably for 
the benefit of thase who cannot read: 


“A most pleasant, excellent and conceited comedie of Syr John’ 
Falstaffe and the ‘ Merrie Wives of Windsor,’ entermixed with 
sundrie variable and pleasing humours of Sir Hugh the Welsh 
Knight, Justice Shallow and his wise cousin, Mr. Slender. With 
the swaggeribg vaine of Ancient Pistol and Corporal Nym. As 
it hath been divers times acted by the A Honorable my Lord 
Chamberlaine’s Servants, both before h ajesty and elsewhere. ” 


We must make haste, for it has gone three, and the trumpet has 
‘sounded twice, and in a minute or two the third blast will blare out 
‘and the curtain will be drawn. There are two doors—one leading 
‘into the yard and one to the “ tiring ” house and the stage. We take 
the latter, that we may get a stool on the stage. This we arrange 
without difficulty, seat ourselves comfortably and look about us. The. 
first thing that strikes us on surveying the audience’ is that there 
is no lady to be seen, no woman with any pretension to refinement, 
unless the two sitting in the rooms with masks on be such. Some 
of the ’prentices have brought their sweethearts, and a few, plainly 
belcnging to the humbler citizens, their wives. Flaunting and 
ampuident harridans there are in abundance; in fact, our neighbour 
on the stage, who has just crept from behind the arras with his three- 
footed stool in one hand and with the sixpence to pay for it daintily 
moznted between his forefinger and thumb in the other, has already 
begun to bandy questionable compliments with one of them in the 
first gallery. A glance round will show that a more motley and 
mixed assembly could hardly have come together. In the upper 
_ gallery and in the yard the majority consists of the very scum and 
Tinsings of humanity, ignorant, brutal and filthy; and side by side 
-with them a few—not many——respectable and quiet-looking citizens ; 
“but the most numerous class are roystering ’prentices. On the stage 

' „and in the rooms are fashionable dandies, swashbucklers and young 
bloods, as hey were called, writers for the theatres and actors; these 
had always-a free pass. The theatre is full The, occupations of 
those assembled are as various as their callings and characters. Some 
are noisily playing cards or dice; some aré smoking, woren as well 
a3 men; others are munching apples, discussing a herring pie, 

-nncorking beer-botrles or cracking nuts) Some-are reading books, 
some are preparing their tables to take notes of the play, that they ° 
may get by heart the passages which please them or retail in ridicule 
among the taverns those that do not. Among these is one man on 
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whom the actors will keep an eye; he is a noted literary pirate, who, 
if he can, will take down tke play, or as much as be can manage, in 
shorthand, and so cheat the company ont of the copyright. In one 
corner of the yard two men are fighting, the bystanders cheermg 
them on; in another there is a very lively altercation between a 
defrauded waterman and his escaped freight The third trumpet 
sounds; there is a sudden hush in this 3abel; the curtain is drawn, 
and the play begins. An actor in a long black velvet cloak threads 
his way among those who are sprawling or sitting on the stage and 
delivers the prologue. While the play is bemg acted the audience 
are tolerably quiet. But the din between the acts is deafening, for 
while trumpets, recorders, hautboys, lutes and fiddles, most or some 
are in full blast, the people in the yarc are bawling up to those in 
the galleries, and those in the galleries are bawling down to those 
in the yard. There is no reticence, no zestraunt. The play is freely 
and loudly criticised; so are the actors. And approbation has not 
been universal, especially among your neighbours on the stage. 
Before the second act was over one of them had nsen up from his 
tripod with a screwed and discontented face and had tried to induce 
his acquaintances, by becks and gestures, to annoy the actors by 
leaving the theatre. To this they had not responded, and ever since 
he has been relieving his feelings by mewing at eloquent passages, 
shrugging his shoulders at Fits and points, and whistling while the 
songs were being sung as loudly as he dare. There is now, silence 
for the third act. But suddenly you become aware that there is 
universal commotion in the yard, which soon swells into uproar. A 
pickpocket has been caught red-hand2d. In an instant a dozen 
hands have seized him, and he is dragged along to the proscenium ; 
the performance stops; he is hoisted cver the rails on to the stage, 
the actors assisting in the operation, and bound with cords to one 
of the pillars which support the heavens. The play then goes on, 
and between the remaining acts the yard and galleries make it 
extremely lively for him. The play has lasted rather over two hours, 
and on the whole—for the din and smell are so oppressive—you are 
not sorry when the actors drop down on their knees to pray for the 
Queen and you can get away. 

What I have given you has been the description of a comparatively 
quiet afternoon, when the audience were orderly and pleased. It 
was a very different scene when the majority of that audience were 
not pleased and the roughs got the bit between their teeth. If they 
did not like a play they kept up a running commentary of vituperation 
and ridicule—mewing, yelling, hissing, bellowing, and even pelting 
the actors and driving them off the stage. They would force the 

” actors to perform another play, and, :f they did not accede to the 
request, tear down the benches and tiles, belabour and pelt the actors 
with them, and wreck the stage. Shrove Tuesday was always a 

e dreadful day. : 
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_ But there was another class of theatres very different from these, 
and tkese were called private theatres, such as one in White Friars, 
“Tae Cockpit” in Drury Lane, and the Singing School of St, Paul’s; . 
but the most celebrated of these, and the one especially associated 
with Shakespeare, was “The Black Friars.” These were enclosed 
builcirgs, What was called the “ yard” was here called the pit, and 
it was furnished with seats. The boxes, or rooms, were enclosed 
and furnished with locks, to which the hirers had keys. The per- 
formances were often at night, and were by candle-light, even when 
the plays were acted in the day-time. The prices for admission were 
higher and the audiences much more select, ladies being present, 
and they were open in the winter, when the public theatres were 
always closed. The difference between the audiences at the public 
and private theatres, between those assembled at The Black Friars 
and <bose at The Globe is well illustrated in the prologue to one 
of Shirley's plays, The Doubtful Heir. The play was performed 
at The Globe, but was wricten for Black Friars. The prologue 
contemptuously addresses the audience thus: 


Gentlemen, am only sent to say 

Our author did not calculate his play 

For this meridian. The Bankside he knows 
Is far more skilful at the ebbs and flows 
Of water, than of wit. - 


{t was Scr the audiences of the private theatres of The Black Friars 
that Shekespeare wrote. It is very probable that the grosser 
passages of low comedy which are so common in his plays were 
expressly interpolated for his Bankside audience at The Globe. He 
indetcn-fied himself for this degradation, and so did Ben Jonson and 
others, by taking every opportunity of expressing his loathing and 
contempt for the rabble. But the question of public and private 
theatres -s a very difficult one. It would seem that occasionally the 
public theatres were used as private. However, I must not go into 
this question, F have not space to discuss it. Performances were 
also given at the Inns of Cort and at the Court. Neither Queen 
Elizabeth nor James the First, nor any of the upper class, unless 
incogaito, ever visited a public theatre. Plays were given at night 
so as not to interfere with the day performances of the actors. 

And row a word or two about the actors. The Roscius or Garrick 
of the Shakespearian stage was James Burbage. He played all the 
great parts in Shakespeare, being, indeed, to Shakespeare what 
Tlepolemis was to Sophocles and Cephisophon to Euripides. Shy; 
lock, Richard IIL, Prince Henry, Romeo, Henry V. Brutus, Hamlet, 
‘Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus—these were especially associated 
with him. How completely ke was identified with Richard IIL is 
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very amusingly illustrated by Bishop Carbet, who tells us that his 
host at Leicester— 


When he would have said ing Richard died, 

And called a horee! a horse! Burbage cried. 
Like Garrick and Robson, he was under the middle height and 
rather stout, and it was to adapt the part to him that Shakespeare 
makes the Queen say of Hamlet “He's fat and scant of breath.” 
“He was,” says Fleckmore, who must have known many who saw 
him act— 

“ He was a delightful Proteus, so wholly transfo himeelf 
into his part and pulling off himself with his clothes as he never, 
not so much as in the ‘ tiring’ house, assumed himself again until 
the play was done. He had all the parts of an excellent orator, 
animating his words with speaking and speech -with action.” 

Another writer speaks of his “wondrous tongue”; another says 
of him: 


‘ What a wide world was in that little space, 
Thyself a world—The Globe thy fittest place, 
Thy stature small, but every -hought and mood 
Might thereby from thy face be understood. 


Next to Burbage in reputation was Edward Alleyne, the proprietor 
of The Fortune, and afterwards the founder of Dulwich College; 
_ but there is no evidence that he acted in Shakespeare’s plays. Very 
celebrated also was Joseph Taylor, who played Hamlet, we are told, 
incomparably, and no wonder, if Downe is to be believed, for he was 
coached by no less a person than Shakespeare himself. Taylor was 
also great in Jago. Next comes John Lowin, whom Shakespeare 
specially instructed in the part of Henry VIII: He also acted Falstaff 
with “special applause.” Among the best comic actors, who took, 
the part of clowns, was ebullient Will-Kemp, who danced the whole 
way—what merry days those must have been!—from London to 
Norwich. He was the original Dogberry. But Kemp had a bad 
kabit, and would insist on extemporising in his part and carrying a 
clown’s licence into regular drama. It is supposed that the provoked 
Shakespeare was glancing at Kemp when he wrote in Hamlet: 


Let those that a ec choruees speak no more than is set 
down for them, for there be of them that will themselves laugh 
to set on some quality of barren spectators to laugh too, though 
in the meantime some necessary cuestion of the play be then to 
be considered : that’s villainous and shows a most pitiful ambition 
in‘ the fool that uses it. 


» Other distinguished comic actors were Thomas Pope, who was 
great on rustics and peasants; Richard Cowley, who played Verges; 
Robert Armin, who shone in fools and naves; and Augustine 
Phillips. i 
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I need hardly remind you that in Shakespeare’s time the parts of 
women were always taken by boys or young men, which continued 
to be the custom till ‘Charles II's reign. It is said-that on one 
occasion the King got very impatient at the delay in the actors 
making their appearance, and angrily demanded of the manager the 
zeason. “Beg your Majesty’s pardon,” said that functionary, “but 
“the queen is not shaved.” This led, we are told, to the introduction 
of queens who would not delay performances in the same manner. 


. Among the most distinguished of those who took femate parts in‘ 


Shakespeare’s plays were Alexander Cooke, Nicholas Tooley, and 
Wilham Ostler. That Shakespeare~must have been a consummate 
master of the theory of acting is evident from the famous instructions 
in Hamlet, but as an actor he does not seem to have’ been dis- 
tinguished. We know that he acted im two several comedies or 
interludes before Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, and also in Ben 


‘ Jonson's Every Max in His Humour and Sejanus, as well as in his 


own plays, and tradition asserts that he played the Ghost in Hamlet 
and Adam in As You Like lt. 

Tte profession of playwright and actor were not unlucrative. The 
highest price known to have been paid for a play was £10—that is, 
in cur money £100. Henslowe never paid more than £8. The 
ordinary price was £6—in our money, 460. Ben Jonson told 
Drummcnd in 1619 that he had only cleared £200, that is in our 
money about £2,000, by all his plays written up to that time. With 
régari to the actors, it is very difficult to say what they made. They 


were distinguished into whole-sharers, three-quarter-sharers, and - 


hired men. It is probable that the money taken at The Globe— 
‘which seems to’ have varied from 49 to 420—was divided into forty 
portions; fifteen of these went to the proprietors, twenty-two to the 
actors, while three were retained for the purchase of new plays; but 
the actor’s income naturally fluctuated, depending, as Collier says, upon 
the number of sub‘divisions, upon the popularity of his Company, upon 
the Stock plays belonging to it, the extent of its wardrobe and the 
nature of its properties. The hired men or inferior actors received a 
regular stipend, which seems to have been from six to eight shillings a 
week. Perhaps if we put a leading actor’s salary at about £400 a year 


we shall not be far wrong. Shakespeare and Alleyne made their for- , 


tunes not by acting, but by other business transactions, many of which 
had no connedtion’with the stage. The social position of actors and 
playrights in Shakespeare’s time was anything but an enviable one, 
and Shakespeare has spoken with great bitterness of the sense 
of humiliation felt by him in reference to his profession. 
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BRITAINS TWỌ HAPPY NEW YEARS— 
COUNT WITTE’S ‘RETROSPECT. 


HERE are but two happy New Years for nations, as for indi- 
viduals—the one as dead as last century’s leafage, and the 

other hidden in the seed-plot of the future. The first twelvemonth 
of the second decade bids fair to be a time of pressing anxieties and 
corroding cares for most peoples, caused by the impecumosity of 
Governments, the irksome taxation of the well-to-do, fears for peace, 
preparations for war, the strife of class, the evolution of new forms: 
of government. The New Year finds all cultured nations occupied 
and preoccupied with matters of domestic concern, and only one 
group—the militarist—sufiiciently untrammelled and enterprising to’ 
pay watchful heed to foreign relations and to take long views of the 
future. Great Britajn has just emerged from the weakening strife 
of a General Election, which, although it leaves the numerical strength 
of the political parties essentially intact, entails deep-reaching 
changes in the political constitution of these islands. These changes, 
slight though they may seem to many, at bottom connote more than 
in most countries is implied by the word revolution. Indeed, this 
very word was aptly applied by Count Witte the othér day to those 
coming changes in the course of a conversation which he and I had on 
current British politics. It was on the first day of the elections. We 
were in Paris, reading the forecasts made by the various journals. 
He said: “The first decade of the century has been characterised 
“by three groups of facts which, to my mind, are fraught with the 
“germs of a revolution, vaster far than any we have yet witnessed. 
“One of these is the enunciation by Mr. Lloyd George in the most 
“ constitutional of all countries, England, of an economic and financial 
“principle which is acquiring the rights of citizenship throughout the 
“world, because it is being realised in England, the cradle of those 
“principles which ran directly counter to it. These principles con- 
“stitute the classicism of political economy; and the Zaisseg faire of 
“thé Manchester school was accepted as gospel truth in all civilised’ 
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“countr-es during almost tke entre rineteenth century. In like 
“ manner the principle of taxing the unearned increment and all the 
“corollaries that follow from that will gradually find acceptance 
“throughout Europe and the world” 

The second category of events which Count Witte characterised 
as fraught with consequences not yet realised, hardly even conceived, 

is the cancrete manifestation of the military power of those Onental 
' peoples who, having started up from the terpor of ages, are now 
successfully employ-ng all the technical skill and all the military 
culture of Europe to win and keep a political and commercial status 
which, look at it as we may, is, to put it mildly, an embarrassment 
for the Powers which had been thezetofore the beati possidentes. 
“This new element of foreign politics,” Count Witte went ‘on to say, 
“represents a very grave danger for Europe, and, one might add, 
“generally for the races of our old continent.” And the remark is 
Well grounded. For however we may smile at the efforts of China 
to follow in the footsteps of Japan, we cannot blink the fact that the 
Far Lastern problem is incomparably more thorny than it was, and 
that China’s awakening tends to make it more formidable to Europe. 
The third class of events which Count Witte looks upon as most 
characteristic of the new age are those changes of political régime 
and those abortive attempts at change which have revealed the 
decisive part played by standing armies in the home politics of 
nations, “ During the past ten years,” remarked Count Witte,“ three 
“manarchs have been deposed and the throne of the fourth shaken 
“to its foundations And that has been effected by the action, or at 
“any rate by the assent and support, of the army. One may say 
“tha: henceforth no internal revolution has anv chance of sticceeding 
= without the co-operation or the benevolent support of the troops.” 

Tke second decade of the century will, I venture to think, reveal 
a further development of those three groups of pheromena, the 
combination of which will constitute the woof of history. But the 
warp may be of a different and more striking nature. The rise of 
aviation as a means of warfare, for instance, may lead to sweeping 
changes in the naval and political worl Then the admission now 
officially implied that marnagevas established by law is too often a 
failure may be the means of modifying our conception of the true aim 
of the union of the sexes and of revolutionising our legislation on the 
means of attaining it Monarchism will in all probability succumb in 
several countries, not so much to the Republican wave, the force of 
which is slight, as to the dead weight of the so-called Monarchists 
themselves. In Spain, for instance, tae “ Monarchists,” as they still 
miscall themselves, are the only dangerous enemies of kingship. If 
they were what they profess to be.there would ‘be no fear for the 
dynasty, which, as thirgs are, appears to have little chance of outliving 
the second decade. , 
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A REVOLUTION IN NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 


Probably it is reserved to applied’ science to bring about the first 
vast change that we shall witness during the ten years now about 
to begin. Progress im aviation may reduce to the level of scrap iron 
the value of the costly Dreaduoxghis on which the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain, nay, the very existence cf the Empire, is grounded. 
Improvements in the submarines may also go far to lessen their 
value. If, for example, the destroyers that move beneath the surface 
‘of the water can cross the Atlantic or Pacific as safely as lmers, and 
enter canals and creeks without fear of contact with mines, and 
without ever rising to the surface of the water—and this is chronicled 
among their most recent achievements—a new era of naval warfare 
will have begun, without waiting for the progress of aviation. But 
there is more. 

We are, it seems to me, on the eve af a new era of naval con- 
struction, which will mevitably have many and curious consequences 
for the Great Powers in general and for ourselves in particular. Just 
as some years ago the Dreadnoughts, by superseding the old types of 
battleship and rendering them suddenly obsolete, set Germany almost 
on a level with Great Britain, so now the new invention made, appro- 
priately enough, in the Fatherland, where it has been tested with 
success, bids fair to sweep away our present naval superiority and 
to make the running once more equal for all competitors. It is not 
the German Admiralty from which this fresh impulse has come; it 
1s from a firm of shipbuilders in- Hamburg. And the change which 
it involves constitutes a veritable revolution. The invention consists 
in the application to naval engines of the prmciple of internal 
combustion propulsion, which is a roundabout way of saying that the 
boilers and machinery of the existing vessels will be superseded by 
engines similar to those by which motor-cars and submarines are 
now driven. It is estimated that by this alteration a saving of 75 per 
cent. will be effected in fuet and about 25 per cent. in the carrying 
capacity of the ships. That is one set of changes, and naval officers 
will realise all that it connotes. In the near future, for instance, steam- 
ships will disappear, and motor-driven vessels will take their place. 
In lieu of the 300 stokers of to-day a modest staff of from twelve to 
twenty men will be ample. Coaling stations, for which the Great 
Powers have been craving and intriguing, will be unnecessary, and that 
source of expense and anxiety will vanish. Again, warships, instead of 
being tethered, as it were, and confined to a radius of a thousand 
miles from their base, will be free to traverse the world, replenishing 
their oil-reservoirs whenever they come across any of the innumerable 
dank steamers which are to be met with on all ocean highways. 
Moreover, ships will be able to replenish their stores of liquid. fuel 
under difficulties which would to-day be prohibitive, as in a gale of 
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wind, for example. This would mean an enormous increase of the 
mobility of the fighting fleets of the world, and the loss of England’s 
special advantage in the possession of coaling stations. It is easy to 
write of these matters, for paper brooks all these things patiently. 
But it is hard to realise them. Whenever they come to pass the British 
people will have to pull themselves together and take swift action. © 
They involve a complete change in our status as a World Power, for 
the very groundwork of our Empire will have dissolved into a cloud 
picture. 

The new motor-engines, I am told, cannot be fitted to ships built 
on the old lines. Therefore all our Dreadnoughts, our cruisers, and 
our ocean greyhounds will have to go to the scrap-heap To this 
there is no alternative. , As spon as this contingency, which may 
shortly be confronted, is recognised by all the Powers interested, 
then the psychological moment will have come for discussing whether 
the race for naval construction is to begin all over again, or some. 
ratio ct the amount to be expended each year can be agreed upon 
by the naval Powers. Then, and only then, would President Taft's 
suggestion find favour in the eyes of the majority of the nations and 
bear desirable fruit. 


THE FORMIDABLE SUBMARINE. 


Meanwhile, as I have already intimated, another revolution, not 
less serious, threatens the old system of naval war. The development 
` of the submarine is progressing with leaps and strides. Already the 
latest types of British submarines can cruise for 2,000 miles without 
returziing to port, and in a very short time we shall see them go round 
the world. Furthermore, the horrible inconvenience resulting from 
the crowded quarters of the first submarines is being thoroughly 
obviated by a set of adequate improvements, so that in future service 
in a submarine will be comfortable. Those vessels, which were, and 
still are, cordially hated by their crews, will no longer be exposed to 
the perturbations of the sea surface, and will probably be quite safe. 

Already in one respect the submarines of to-day are immune: from 
the dargers which threaten ordinary sea-going craft. With their’ 
rounded noses moving slowly beneath the surface they can traverse 
safely a mine vessel, which would be an insuperable obstacle to the 
less privileged sea-going ships. A submarine mine needs to be struck 
pretty smartly to explode. A mere knock by the rounded nose of a 
submarine on the side of such a mine would not be enough to burst 
it. Nor is it likely that this drawback will be remedied. For if 
mines were made so sensitive that they would go off on the touch, 
of a submarine they would also be too sensitive to stand the rush 
of tidal currents. This circumstance bestows an enormous advantage 
upon defence over attack The importance of the submarine for 
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purposes of defence may be inferred from the credibly alleged fact, 
which I personally am incompetent to venfy, that a flotilla of 
submarmes, such as those which are stationed along the whole of 
the coast from Dover to Dundee, would render it absolutely impos- 
sible for any hostile army, even if the British sea-going fleet were 
at the bottom of the sea, to effect a landing on our shores. No 
conceivable convoy, ıt is affirmed, would be of the least avail in saving 
the huddled transports from sudden destruction by an invisible foe. 
This in truth is good tidings- From another point of view, too, the 
submarine ıs a very formidable weapon, and that is in the practical 
closing of trans-oceanic canals in time of war. No fortifications on 
the banks, for instance, could efficaciously protect the Kiel, Suez or 
the Panama Canal from the clandestine entrance of one of these 
invisible destroyers, while the sinking even of one tramp steamer 
across the canal would suffice to block it for the purposes of war. 
This fact, examined in its proper light, will compel us greatly to 
modify our view of the importance of the Panama Canal as a strategic 
factor in future naval engagements. i 

Meanwhile the Powers continue to invest the hard-earned money 
of their respective peoples in Dreadnoughts and submarines which . 
a couple of years hence may be sold as scrap iron. Brazil, more 
enterpnsing than her neighbours, purchased two wonder-working 
battleships, which kindled the envy of Chili and the Argentine 
Republic. But as yet the only active work done by the Brazilian 
navy fas been to fire upon Brazilian territory (the island of Cobros). 
and Brazilian mutineers, after which the Senate gracefully voted an 
amnesty to the rebellious marine infantry and granted the concessions 
they Had-demanded. Germany and Great Britain are building 
gigantic cruisers which are to plough the water at the rate of thirty 
knots an hour—the speed which H.M.S. Indefatigable is confidently 
expected to attam. And even that remarkable rate marks by no 
means the limit attainable. Even now the Lion and the Princess 
Royal are on the stocks, and their speed is expected to exceed that 
of the Indefatigable by a knot an hour, while another cruiser not 
yet laid down will, with engines of 80,000 horse-power, far outdo the 
achievements, whatever they may be, of the Lion, and beat every 
cruiser afloat in the matter of armaments. 


BRITAIN BEYOND THE SEAS. 


The attitude of the United States towards this country in time of 
straits or in periods of prosperity may possibly become the decisive 
factor in the crisis which is certain to confront us in the future, and 
with which we may find ourselves face to face some day during the 
second decade of the twentieth century. This was the theme of-a 
noteworthy speech delivered- by the Lord Mayor of London at the 
“VoL. XCIX: 8 
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` reception at the Guildhall of the officers of the United States Atlantic 
Fleet. “We in these islands,” the Lord Mayor truly said, “cannot 
“think of America as a foreign Power. It is an integral part of the 
“English-speaking family, and we always regard America as lying 
“outside the number of our possible enemies. . . . Should the 
“time ever arrive when a hostile land threatened us with dishonour 
“and destruction, then I believe that there would at once be heard 
“from the English-speaking world beyond the seas a voice saying 
“in tones of thinder: 


“ Woodman, spare that tree, . 
Touch not a single bough, 
In youth # sheltered me, i 
And [ll protect it now.” 


“Surely no force, however mighty, can deprive us of that feeling of 
“kinship which sprirgs from the joint possession of this great inherit- 
“ance.” The hearty response to this all-English credo made by the 
representatives of the, American fleet more than justified the trust 
put in our brethren beyond the seas by the first citizen of the British 
metropolis. Oratory of that sort is generally pitched in a key much 
higher than reality warrants, but none the less the tendency to set 
the interests of the English-speaking world above those of mere 
international profit and loss is a genuine political element, and its 
force tends to grow with the years. That, too, may modify for the 
better our calculations during the decade which is now beginning. 
The United States Government will, in the course of this period, 
more than once need and obtain the diplomatic help of this country 
in the Far East, where the results of Mr. Roosevelt’s policy are 
‘ now being unpleasantly felt, and the United States, together with 
China, form one group of interested Powers competing with another 
consisting of Russia and Japen. The errors that led to this odd line 
of cleavage are attributed to Mr. Roosevelt by those who have excep- 
tionally good opportunities for knowing. ‘Whether the resultant 
knof can be untied by diplomatists or must be cut with the sword 
remains to be seen. Under Mr. Taft the United States Government 
has had nothing but failure in its foreign policy, but to some extent 
that failure is the fruit of seeds sown by Mr. Taft’s predecessor. 


THR GERMANISATION OF THE CONTINENT. 


For Europe, to say nothing of the world beyond the seas, the second 
decade of the century will be characterised by the growth ef Germany 
eastwards and westwards, at the cost of the Slavs, the Dutch, the 
Flemish. Already the tokens of this advance of the Teutonic race 
and Teutonic culture are too obvious to be called in question. But 
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the man who sods as he runs has no time to think on what he reads 
or to draw inferences from the events that take place under his eyes. 
That Austra and Germany are hericeforth one.and indivisible when- 
ever-either Power is threatened from without is a self-evident pro- 
position. Had it been evident as the necessary consequence 
of a sudden anti-Austnan line of policy to Sir Edward Grey or to 
Sic Charles Hardinge, in the year 1908, that hne of policy would 
probably never have been pursued. But the leaders of our foreign 
policy argued that Russia must be humoured at all costs, for the sake 
of the Entente, which time might tum into an aliance. And 
humoured she accordingly was to an extent which to-day seems 
incredible. Sir Edward Grey undertook :n the name of Great Bnitain 
to stand by the Slav Empire and her protégt, knowing, as he must have 
known, that Russia had solemnly declared through M.:Izvolsky in the 
Duma that she could not stand by her protégé nor defend her policy by 
force. In this way Austria, whose friecdly sentiments towards this 
country were unquestionable, was sacrificed to Russia. And now 
Russia is ghding away ftom Great Brita:n towards Austria-Germany, 
leaving us out in the cold. Is the fact Cisputed ?. The first years of 
the second decade will prove it wrefragably. 

M. Stolypin, who was believed to be M. Izvolsky’s ally, with whom 
he would stand or fall, has continued in office, allowing the Foreign 


Secretary tò go alone. - Why? Because Germany desired to bring . 


about a rapprochement between Russia and Austria, and Austria 
-refused to lend herself to the project so long as M. Izvolsky remained 
in power.. Germany has had her way, but Britain spill continues to 
court Austria, heedless of the circumstance thatthe Dual Monarchy is 
already united to the Fatherland for better and for worse. The truth 
is that in 1909, in the Bosnian crisis, Garmany intervened in her own 
vital interests, and not because of any sentimental love of Austria. 
THe German Foreign Office was convinced that England’s attitude was 
inspired by a desire to compel Austria to join the Franco-Russian 
Entente and break loose from Germaty. 

The work. of cultured prapagation which Gentay is steadily 
carrying on in Europe and beyond tae seas deserves the plaudits 
even of those whose one aim it is to defend English against Teutonic 
influence. Germany is opening schools, founding newspapers, organ- 
ising periodical concerts, giving:--dramatic representations, monopo- 
lising the sources of commercial. information throughout the world. 
And the work she does igwell done; While. was in Madrid the 
other day a new German- sehol, was opened, with the approval and 
encouragement of the Minister of Public Instruction, who himself 
assured me that German pedagogy bad done much for the Spanish 
‘capital of late years. In Brazil the best schools are German, and the 
number of German newspapers is surprisingly large in the province of 
San Paolo. “In Turkey, in various parts of Asia Minor, the same story 
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is told with variations. Turning to Evrope, it is safe to say that if 
Ausia was not indissolubly joined with Germany the Hapsburg 
Morerchy would Cease to be German politically, and would become 
Slavc-German at first and probably Slav later on. For this reason 
alone, were there no other, Germany wil! maintain the alliance intact. 
On her other fronter, too, she is moving forward slowly, surely, sen- 
sibly. Belgium is becoming, quite perceptibly, an integral part of the 
Gemman Empire, and will end by sinking to a position like that of 

` Bavaria or Saxony. Belgium’s greatest emporium, Antwerp, is already 
German, if commercial enterprise, capital and influence may be taken 
as fair indications. _ Yet in spite of this peaceful interpenetration 
which is going on uninterruptedly without a protest from any Power, 
Germany is now increasing her army very considerably, and is pre- 
parizg to add to ‘the speed with which she is vying with us in the 
race for naval supremacy. 


THE PRICE OF AN ANGLO-GERMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 


On all matters in which Germany’s political designs are involved 
the testimony of witnesses like myself, who look to the Triple Entente 
for peace, is regarded by some as lacking in impartiality. The evidence 

‘of a fmend of Germeny, therefore, who is also an ardent champion 
of peace, will be welcome to all who are desirous of knowing exactly 
how -hings really stend and what we have to be prepared for in 
this ccunfry. And the evidence of Sir Harty Johnston is precisely 
of this kind. He visited the Fatherland recently, came much in 
contaz: with prominent politicians there, with captains of industry, 
mercant princes, leaders of commerce, experie bureaucrats and 
gallact officers. He questioned them freely, and was frankly answered. 
He was especially keen on the subject of staying the race for naval 
supremacy, respecting which we had been repeatedly assured that, 
whatever the German Government might plan, the people were 
strongly in favour of regulating progress and slowing down. Sir 
Harry Johnston confined his enquiries to enlightened and intelligent 
Germans, ruling the Jingoes wholly out of court. And the inference 
he draws from what those intelligent people told him is on all fours 
with the statements which I have been making for many years on 
the same subject. There is no chance, Sir Harry Johnston thinks, 
of an understanding with Germany unless Great Britain is ready to 
pay for it And the price, or rather the first instalment of the price, 
is exorbitant. Great Britain must enter into a compact by whith 
she wll recognise Germary as the protectress or the predominant 
partner of the Netherlands, together with all the oversea possessions of 
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that little State, of the Balkan Peninsula, and of the Ottoman Empire. 
Is anyone surprised at this curious method of manifesting her love 
of peace? Nobody should be who has studied current history. The: 
Germans, says Sir-Harry Johnston, “p-opose as their theatre of 
“political influence, commercial expansicn, and agricultural experi- 
“ments, the undeveloped lands of the Balkan Peninsula, of Asia Minor, 
“and of Mesopotamia, down even to the mouth of the Euphrates. 
“They might be willing, in agreement with the rest of the world, to 
“create an Eastern Belgium in Syria-Palestine—perhaps a Jewish 
“ State—which) merely by the fact of its being charged with the safe’ 
“keeping of the holy places of Christianity, would quite possibly 
“become undenominationally Christian. A Turkish Sultanate might 
“continue to exist in Asia Minor, just as there will probably be for 
“centuries a King or Queen of the Netherlands, of Austria-Hungary, 
“Bohemia, Bulgaria and Roumania; but German influence at Con- 
“stantinople would become supreme, whether or not it was under the 
“black, white and red flag or under the Crescent and Star ensign 
“of Byzantium.” 

And that is not all Holland also forms part of the price demanded 
for a truce- to the war of armaments. A truce. Peace appears to 
be wholly out of the question. Holland, Sir Harry Johnston tells us, 
must be incorporated with Germany, if nct formally, at least virtually. 
“Henceforth the kingdom of the Netherlands must, by meahs of a 

“very strict alliance, come within the German sphere. We (Germans): 
“have already brought pressure to bear cn the Dutch Government to- 
“ensure this We intend to stand no nonsense and‘admit no 
“tergiversation in this respect. So long as Holland consents to be 
“more nearly allied with the German Empire than with any other 
“Power, so long its dynasty, its internal independence, and the 
“governance of its oversea possessions (in which more and more 
“German capital is being sunk annually) will remain completely 
“undisturbed. But you may take it from us that an alliance for 
“ offensive and defensive purposes now exists between Holland and 
“Germany, and that the foreign policy of the two nations will hence- 
“forth. be as closely allied as is that of Germany and Austria.” 

If we do not consent to these terms the Germans assured the 
British enquirer that they Will take the natter into their own hands 
and “put the whole question to the test when the right opportunity 
“comes by occupying Belgium (and Holland), by throwing down the 
“ gage of battle to France: and, as the.octcome of victory, incorporate 
“within the German sphere not only Holland and Belgium, but also 
“Picardy. That would be our way of commencing the duel with 
“Great Britain. But we should make use of our navy to defend the 
* approaches to Holland, Belgium and Denmark, and we ask you 
“what sort of efforts you would have to make in the way of army . 
“ organisation to be able, even in alliance with France and Russia, to 
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“turn us out of the Low Countries if you compelled us tó occupy 
a tł m - , . + : ‘ ma 

- Jf we were sufficiently naive to accept these arguments and to close 
with Germany on these conditions the result would undoubtedly be 


: ` the doubling of her navy, on the ground that if she needed all the 
warships she possessed when her seaboard was as insignificant as it 


is to-day, she would, at a most modest estimate, require twice as many 
once she had Holland and the Dutch colonies to protect. And our 
latter state would be met worse e than the former. 5 


THE ANTENNÆ OF GERMAN IMPERIALISM. 
GERMANY'S COLONIES IN INDEPENDENT STATES. 


In spite of the rapproc chement between Russia and Germany, tne 
Tsar’s Government has drafted a Bul limiting the right of foreigners 
to possess ‘land in the south-western provinces. This is at bottom 
a question of German ‘colonisation, which, it has often been asserted 
and never credibly denied, is openly encouraged by the Kaisers 


- Government for strategic purposes. The Russian Government insti- 


tuted an enquiry betore taking action, and ascertained that in the pro- 
vinces of Kieff, Pédolya and Volhynia—that is to say, on the Russian- 

German frontiers—there are nearly 100,000 colonists who possess 
Russian land as their inalienable property or on lease. ‘lhe area owned 
by these toreigners 1s enormous: 5 52,707 dessatins, ot which 339,953 
are in the province of Volhynia alone, where. 87,731 colonists have 
settled. The Tsar's Government have long looked askance upon this 
influx of foreigners who settle near the frontiers. And measures were 


devised to put a stop to it. But they were badly conceived and fitfully’ 


carned out. At first the lew forbidding the settlement of colonists was 
directed against foreigners, whereupon the Germans became Russian 
subjects and evaded it.. From 1882 to 1890 the number of foreign 
colonists rose remarkably—in 1890 to 128 per cent. In the year 1892 


the Committee of Ministers promulgated a law forbidding foreign 


colonists to settle in the provinoe of Volhynia, except in cities, or 
to own land in that province. But this law remained in force only 
for three years. Then it was repealed and a new one issued in 1895, 
by which all foreign colonists who had settled on the borders before 


April, 1395,. were allowed to remain, A few years later the 


restrictions were disregarded, and land was bought up feverishly by 


-German outsiders. In the year 1909 it was discovered that 


no less than 700,000 dessatins of land in the province of Volhynija 


‘are owned by Germans. In other words, one-twelfth of all the extra 


urban land of the province belongs to Germans! The preamble to 


the new Government Bill states that the Germans, “ notwithstanding 


t 
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“their many years’ ‘residence’ on Russian territory, not only dis- 
“play no aspiration to merge with the surrounding population, but 
“stubbornly preserve their national isolation and aloofness from the 
“Russian nation, upon which, according to the evidence of the local 
“authorities, they look with enmity, pride and contempt. Long 
“experience has convinced the Minister of the Interior that these 
“foreign settlers, for the’most part emigrants from Prussia, cannot 
“be regarded as Russians in any but a mere formal sense. In reality, 
“in virtue of their political convictions, their language, customs and 
“religion, they gravitate entirely to their kmsmen beyond the border 
“and to the centres of German civilisation.” 

The extent to which these people feel themselves German is amaz-- 
ing Take an instance.. Copies of a collection of German popular 
songs, published by order of his Imperial Majesty, were sent some 
time ago to German Consuls, to German singing clubs and other 
associations of Russian Poland. Again, the German Pastor Pahls 
of the Warsaw district organised a society “for the propagation of 
“the German idea in Poland”! In quits a large number of cities of 
‘Western Russia there exist German rifle associations, whose members 
are armed with magazine rifles and whe are wont publidy to march 
through the streets attired in their German uniforms and singing pan- 
German songs! German banks lend mcney to purchasers of Russian 
land at the extraordinary low rate of 2 per cent, and the result has 
more than justified the expenditure. Nokody will blame the Germans; 
on the contrary, they deserve a large meed of praise. If Russia has 
allowed them calmly and systematically to carry out a plan of this 
kind, nobody else has a right to complain. Volenti non fit injuria. 
Their success has been complete. “The Prussian frontier of Poland,” 
writes the Novoye Vremya, “has long teen encircled by a solid ring 

“of German Colonies.” 

“Then x one studies the direction taken by the German colonists in 
“the Western district one cannot but see that they move in fairly 
“ regular columns im the direction of important strategical routes, they 
“surround our fortresses, for example, Dubno Kovno, where a com 
“siderable extent of land round about has been bought up by the 
“colonists. Nor does the German press dissemble the enormous 
“strategical importance, which is ascribed on the other side of our 
“frontier to the colonisation of Russia’s western borders by Germans. 
“The Kaiser's Government itself takes a lively interest in the setthng 
“down of German colonists in Russia. It is ao secret that by way 
“of answering the law issued in Russia prohibiting foreigners from 
“acquiring land in the twenty-one western provinces, Germany at 
“ once promulgated the law of double ciizenship, in virtue of which a 

°* German who beéomes naturalised as a Russian subject ‘may remain 
“as before a subject of the German Empire.”* 
- * Novoye Vremya, 220d June. gio. 
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THE..STORY OF HOW YOUNG TURKEY BORROWED 
` MONEY. 

Young Turkey and Germany are at present fast friends, whom 
outsiders stspect of being secret allies. The alliance, however, is a 
legend. It is neither in Germany’s interest nor in that of Turkey that 
any such understanding should be couched in diplomatic language and 
engrossed on parchment paper. When the time.comes for military 
action, Turkey will be left to judge for herself on which side, if either, 
it will be to her advantage to be found. That is all that Germany 
wants: a willing, not a reluctant ally. Meanwhile, say what one will, 
the moral and political influence of the Kaiser and his subjects in 
Turkey is enormous. The loan, which was arranged with the utmost 
diffculty among a large number of German banks, was the outward 
and visible sign of the Turco-Germam friendship, Why did not 
France find the money on acceptable terms?’ask many. The main 
facts are as follows :— 

Djavid Bey, the Turkish Minister of Finances, resolved ‘to go to 
Paris to negotiate the loan. That was a grave wutial mistake, and 
well-meaning friends besought fim not to commit it. It was not usual 
for the Itghest financial representative of a Power to set out in quest 
of money, because, if he failed, his future would be also a humiliation 
for himself, his colleagues, his country and his monarch. Djavid 
replied to his friends that his journey to Paris would be undertaken, 
no: for the purpose of discussing the terms of the loan—that he would 
leave to the professional negotiators—but partly for other business 
and mainly for pleasure. He had never seen TAS never travelled in 
Europe. 

Djavid Bey, omhis arrival in the French capital, substituted business 
for amusement and opened negotiations on the subject of the loan. But 
he was handicapped, not merely by his office, but also by his precon“ 
ceived opinions: Between the Turkish Finance Minister and the Otto- 
man Bank, which usually arranges Turkish loans, there was no love 
lost. Wor is that to be wondered at. For Djavid was a member of the 
Board of Directors of its rival, the bank founded by Sir Ernest Cassel 
a short time ago. His colleague, the Minister of the Interior, was like- 
wise on the board. , This new and quasi-British institution was to vie 
with the old one, and it assumed the name of the National in opposition” 
to the Imperial Ottoman Bank. Most of the Young Turks cherished a 
strong dislike for the Ottoman Bank, because it had been Imperial and 
Hamician in the days of unregenerate Turkey. The facts they allege 
against it are true enough, but the explanation offered by the officials 
of the obnoxious institution is that it had to work with such material as 
it fourd at hand, and that Abdul Hamid was included among thenf 
Moreover, if the Imperial Ottoman Bank helped the Sultan it also 
asswiti the Ottoman Empire, and assisted it very materially. On 
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the coming of the Young Turks the State had a certain credit which 
‘stood the new men in good stead, and which it would not have 
possessed without the help rendered by the Ottoman Bank When 
Sir Emest Cassel founded the National Bank it was with no idea, he 
said, of competing with the Imperial Ottoman Bank. But circum- 
stances are stronger than men, and his first stroke of business 1s 
described as a severe blow aimed—no doubt unwittingly—at the 
Ottoman Bank. It was in connection with the loan of December, 
1909, when that institution, having detiined to find money for the 
Turkish State without reasonable guarantees, the National Bank 
undertook to supply the sum and take the word of the State as 
adequate guarantee. This was cordial zo the heart of Djavid Bey. 
The Bank was not called upon for the money, which some say it 
would have been difficult to raise, for the mere offer produced the 
wished-for effect. And Djavid Bey went out of his way very shortly 
after—far out of his way—to display his gratitude. 


HOW DJAVID BEY, SIR ERNEST CASSEL, AND ` 
M. LAURENT DISAGREED AMONG THEMSELVES. 


This year the experiment was tried again. Djavid Bey fortned his 
plan in accordance with the successful strategy of last year. His 
intention wag to get a promise from the National Bank that it ‘would 
obtain for him the money if after having tned his luck with the 
regular money-lenders he should find their terms too onerous. Once 
his retreat was thus secure he could negotiate with a free hand and 
an independent attitude. Now the terms on which the money could 
bave been had through the Ottoman Bank are said by many disin- 
terested people to have been quite reasonable. To Djavid Bey, who ' 
had resolved not to allow the Ottoman Bank any effective control 
over Turkish finances, they appeared to be unacceptable. The ruling 
idea of the Turkish Finance Minister, Lis dominant motive im coming 
to Paris, was precisely to escape thts control, and therefore to treat 
with banks which would advance the money independently of the 
Ottoman Bank I have met several friends of Djavid Bey in Pans 
and Constantinople, and it is their belief that onerous terms would 
have seemed to him reasonable if they but fulfilled this condition. If 
their statement is true—and subsequent facts confirm it—his aim was 
` not so much to borrow money on the most favourable conditions as to 
borrow it without the help of the Imperial Ottoman Bank. His 
fnend, Sir Ernest Cassel, doubtless gave him good advice, probably 
saying :—“ It would be best if you could transact this financial 
7 ee in France. That would certainly be most advantageous 

“to the Ottoman Empire and to your Cabinet. For as you 
ae and realise, the Ottoman State is financially dependent on 
“the French money market, to which it must come agam and again. 
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“ However, nothing should be done that is calculated to estrange the 
“sympathies of the French. That is why it would be a huge mistake 
“to negotiate the loan out of France. Still, if when all has been 


“said and done you do not rase the money in France, then, of course, 


“yoz may count upon my bank to provide it” Now that promise 
was all that Djavid Bey wanted. The good advice he listened to; of 
the promise he resolved to make the most extensive use. He then 
went forward very rapidly, and butted his head against the stone wall 
raised by M. Laurent. 

M. Lanrent, a very clever accountant, a magician of figures in fact, 
was the representative and the adviser of the French Government in 
Constantinople. He was accustomed to accuracy and order. For bim 
there are no trifles. He is capable of spending hours, days, weeks in 
invescigating accounts in order to discover the source of an error of a 
penny or a halfpenny. And he had been taken from the Cour des 
Comptes and sent to work among a people who care nothing for 
accuracy in small matters, and who often mistake important for trivial 
things. 


FRANCE’S ADVICE TO TURKEY. ' 


The gist of M. Laurent’s message to Djavid Bey was this: “ France, 
“as you knew, is actuated by genuine friendship for Turkey. We 
“have displayed this feeling in financial as well as in diplomatic 
“support. Thus last year we gave you money without counting it, soto 
“say. We were aware there could be no order then in your finances, 
“ard we looked for none. You were grappling with a set of con- 
“ditions which were not of your own making. You imberited them 

“and were not to blame. We, accordingly, supplied you with the 

“money you required. But we did not mean that to be used as a 
“precedent. It would have been dangerous for you and unfair to 
“ ourselves. 

“Qur next financial transaction had to be conducted on both sides 
“with a thorough knowledge of the conditions. We had to know 
“exactly how we stood, how high your credit had risen, and what your 

* outlook is for the near future. Now all that implied acquaintance 
“ with your finances, and that is more than you or I possess, Can you 
“tell me exactly the total of the floating debt? No, you cannot. It 
“behoves me, therefore, to study the matter thoroughly, and you to 
“remedy whatever defects we may discover. Some of these are already 
“so salient that they strike our eyes from out of the estimates. Last 
“year, for example, you had a deficit. You then told us that the short- 
“age was the result of your inheritance, and would not again occur ; 
“and we accepted your explanation and your promise. Since then a 
“twelvemonth has elapsed, but the revenue and the outlay are not 
“evenly talanced) Again there şs a deficit. And this time a much 
“preater one than a year aga The ratio of this shortage to the 
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“national revenue is about one-third Ncw that, as you must'admit, ' 
“is enormous. And what makes it muck worse is the circumstance 
“that the expenditure in question represents money spent on military 
“matters—therefore unproductively. You have not made any pro- 
“vision whatever for the cultural needs of the population, which are 
“many and pressing. You lack a good sys-em of administering justice, 
“ although that is the very essence of good government, to say nothing, 
“ about its effect on the abolition of the zapitulations which you are ` 
“so amaxious to bring about. Again, education is a prime necessary of 
“national hfe to-day. Yet you are withholding it from the nation for 
“lack of funds. In liev of speedy justice and elementary. technical 
“instruction, you are giving the people htavy guns, ammunition and 
“useless warships. I admit that every State must lay out large sums ` 
“unproductively. Turkey cannot well do otherwise. But what she 
“can and should do is to keep that outlay within reasonable’ bounds, 
“to adjust it to her credit, in brief, to cut her military cloak according 
“to her cloth. And this she is not doing. 

“Tf, then, we advance you more money, we must ask for guarantees. 
“And when you object that the whoke Ottoman Empire guarantees 
“the loan, we answer ‘No,’ because the credit of the Empire is not 
“adequate, owing to the opinion prevalent abroad. Foreign 
“opinion may be wrong, but it is decisive. The Ottoman Finance 
“Minister, if he affirms that everythin is in order and an era 

“of national prasperity is about to begin will speak to deaf ears, . 
“even though his statement represents solid facts. But let a French, 
“English, German or Russian financier publish the same assertion, 
“and his word will carry weight anywhere. That may be unfair to 
“Turkish Ministers, but it is a fact and therefore must be reckoned 
“with. Hence we ask that a foreign financier be appointed to. 
“advise the Ottoman Government, and as France is the nation that 
“ provides the money we should esteem it a favour if a Frenchman were 
“appomted. The Ottoman Empire is rich in resources, and its credit 
“can be raised high with proper care. In ten years, or less, we shall 
“have accomplished this aim, and then Turkey, her credit firmly 
“ grounded, will not be asked for specific guarantees. Let the Otto- 
“man Bank take the matter in hand, and in due time the Ottoman 
“nation will have good ground for self-csongratulation.” 

Such was Monsieur Laurent’s view, such his advice. It sounds weil 
at a distance. In Turkey it grated on the ear of the statesman who 
heard it. To the hyper-sensitive amour-propre of Young Turkey it 
was irritating. ` Young Turkish Ministers are in a hurry for laurels. 
They will not wait for the processes which require time before yielding 

„a harvest of good results. The cry is, now, here, at once. Turkey 
possesses an army able and willing to fight, therefore she feels that 
she ought to be treated like all able-bodied nations, and not thrust 
into the category of the crippled, like Greece. And of M. Laurent 
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had not sufaciently discounted this general and morbid sensitiveness, 
neither did he allow for Djavid Bey’s feelings towards the Ottoman 
Bank. 

Djavid Bey, having gone to Paris in search of money-lenders who 
would enatle him to snap tis fingers at the Ottoman Bank, soon 
found himself in treaty with financial institutions which, although 
quite powerful, do not belong to the highest class with which Great 
Powers im need of money are accustomed to deal. The Crédit 
Mobilier entertained his proposals, and offered him conditions which 
he agreed ta:—a 4 per cent. loan, the only type acceptable to the 
patriotic Minister—to be issued at 863. The Finance Minister was 
delighted, bis aim and object were attained at last. But there’s many 
a slip tWixt the cup and the lip, and one of them hindered Djavid Bey 
from reaching the cesired goal. The negotiations fell through, and 
the Mintster felt back upon the National Bank and Sir Ernest Cassel, 

Su Ernest Cassel’s embarrassment was great, but he was dispensed 
from the necessity of taking action by the attitude of the British 
Government which displayed its loyalty towards France by vetoing 
the financial transaction on which the Turkish Finance Minister 
obviously counted, The National Bank withdrew into the background, 
and Djavid Bey was left without its promised support. But he had seen 
and provided for this contingency. When negotiating in Paris with 
the representatives of the Crédit Mobilier, he had had promises of 
eventual support and assistance from .German politicians and financiers. 
They. encouraged him to treat al French demands that he should 
deem derogatory to his dignity or his country’s fearlessly. They 
are said to have been profuse in their assurances of financial aid, but 
it is probable enough that they did not expect that they would ever 
be called cn to make them good. It seems to have been their 
expectation that they would strengthen Djavid’s hand very con- 
siderably and very cheaply. Consequently when they were asked to 
fulfil their promise they set about it with extreme difficulty, offering 
terms which were superlatively onerous. The price of emission was 
81.5, whereas the Crédit Mobilier would have issued it at 864 and the 
Ottoman Bank at 87, or perhaps a point higher still. It is needless to 
discuss in detail the terms of the loan from a financial point of view ; it 
may suffice to state that in lieu of the 11,000,000 Turkish pounds the - 
Ottoman Government will receive only SSeS Turkish pounds. 
That is, indeed, a dismal failure. 

The estimates next year also close with a dekat of 6§ milions, the 
revenue being estimated at 28,712,978 Turkish pounds, and the 
expenditure at 35,312,000. It is interesting to cast a glance at the 
items of the outlay. The War Mmistry swallows up 907,027,015 
piastres; the corps of gendarmes 184,363,513 piastres; the Marin 
Ministry 141,426,152 piastres; and the Ministry of Public Works 
115,971,901. If we remember that the a of gendarmes is | 
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‘subordinated to the War Ministry, and may be used as a military body, 
we draw the conclusion that Young Turkey spends on her army and navy 
11,878,200 Turkish pounds, or about one-third of the whole budget! 
Uader these circumstances one can well understand the wish of the 
French Government and of its representative, M. Laurent, that some 
economy and retrenchment should be introduced into the mihtary and 
naval departments, and something should be done, were it only as a 
beginning, for the cultural needs of the population. A new loan wal 
be necessary this very year, despite the optimistic sketch of the 
financial situation drawn by Djavid Bey. And one need not be a 
prophet to affirm that this tıme the Turkish Finance Minister will 
knock at the door of French bankers and obtain his loan from them. 


GREECE IN PROCESS OF REGENERATION. 
ELEUTHEROS VENIZELOS. 


In Greece the prospect is rapidly brightening. My friend, M. 
Venizelos, whose peculiar fitness for the post of Premier and 
, Regenerator of the Hellenic Kingdom I pointed out at length while 
he was yet in Crete, is more than justifymg the confidence reposed 
in him by the people. He has had a very uphill fight At first 
almost every politician was against him, and the King himself scouted 
the idea of his assuming the reins of power. He was accused of 
being a Republican, whose one idea was to banish the ruler and 
dynasty, and to establish a Republican form of government. But 
little by little he became known to the nation as a reformer and 
statesman who sets the interests of the community high above those 
of party and person. And now, the nation thas displayed its confidence 
‘in him at the voting urns by returning his supporters and giving him 
a majority which is estimated at about six-sevenths of tbe total 
number of deputies. 

I have known M. Venizelos ever since the last insurrection in Crefe, 
towards the close of last century, when he and I marched together 
as insurgents from Akrotiri to Aliakianou. I then learned to admire 
the man as a patriot in the highest sense of the word, and as one whose 
fine sense of duty acted as perpetual regulator of his conduct, private 
and public. I was with him last year in Crete when we revisited some 
of the scenes of our adventures twelve years before, and so impressed 
was I with the ‘ifleas and the projects of the Cretan patriot that I gave 
it as my opinion in this REVIEW that he was the only man capable of 
saving Greece from utter rum. That article was then translated into 
Greek, published in Athens, and my suggestion was taken up and 
acted upon by the Military League. It is with the utmost pleasure, 

*therefore, that I learn the returns of the Greek elections, which have 
resulted in a splendid victory for M. Venizelos. One is pleased to 
note the frank and manly statement which he made on the agrarian 
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question, despite the adverse effect which it was certain to have on 
his prospects in Thessaly. He disdained to win votes by promises 
which he could not conscientiously redeem and would not put off from 
year to year. He dared to say no, to refuse to expropriate the 
estates of the landlords and to abide by the consequences. His 
adversaries, who gave that promise, were accordingly successful in 
those constituencies. But the population of Athens, and, indeed, of 
the country generally, has-stood by M. Venizelos, and given paa 
large majority with which to regenerate the country. 1 
The old artes have just been swept away, and on this act of justice 
the people of Greece are to be heartily congratulated. They: were 
millstones round the neck of the nation; so long as the old. parties 
remained, there was no hope of betterment. M. Venizelos discerned 


‘that long ago and took his measures accordingly. Hus progress has 


been strikingly rapid. I remember his going to Athens in February 
last year, his sense of the difficulties in the way uppermost in his 
mind. Most people in the capital regarded him with misgivings or 
downright dislike, as a marplot come to destroy them circles. Before 
a monta had passed he had worked his way through the ‘hostile 


coborts. An assembly to’ revise the Constitution was the first 


measure he proposed ; King George, the Cabinet, the parties, the press‘ 
scouted the idea. The King said it meant a breach of the Constitu- 
tion, and to that he would never lend his name. But his scruptlous- 
ness was overcome when the party chiefs seconded the-proposal The 
Military League, which had invited M. Venizelos to Athens,.stood by 
him on this occasion, threatening to employ force if the Cabinet 

of M. Mavromikhali persisted in its refusal to summon the Assentbly. 

It was convoked at last and its birth coincided with the death of the 
Military League, of which Colonel Zorbas had been the head and 
moderator. - | 


‘ VENIZELOS WITHSTANDS. THE POPULACE AND 
CONQUERS THE CHAMBER” S 


In August the elections for the Aby were held, and M. 
Venizelos was elected by a considerable majapty to represent the: 


* capital. The old parties received a severe shock at those elections ; 


their majorities weré reduced, and many of their best men were 


` elected only because of the systematic and “effective method of can- 


vassing of which they availed themselves. It was then felt that their 


_last hour had struck. Several “fractions” that sted putaide the 


party organisation joined M. Venizelos. +. 

The new man showed his true sterligg self for-the first time seas 
the “many” wanted to change the, Revisionary Chamber ‘into a 
Constituent Assembly. All Athens,<as it seemed, was in favour of 
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this transformation. The bar, the university, the press, and the mob 
clamoured for it. But M. Venizelos met their demands with a quiet 
non possumus. “We have been elected,” he said, “for a certain 
“ purpose and in virtue of a definite-coverant. It behoves us, there- 
“ fore, to fulfil that purpose and to carry out our part of the covenant.” 
But the populace cried out all the more lustily, “We want a Con- 
“stituent Assembly.”' Firmly and quietly the Cretan statesman 
answered, “No, a Revisionary Chamber.” And he refused to move 
from the position he had raken up by one hair's breadth. No such 
fixed determination had ever before been witnessed in Greece. I 
have seen many a crowd gather round Delyannis, Rhallis, Theotokis 
and other Ministers, and I have never seen any demand reiterated 
by the mob in vain. Every Greek Minister in presence of the crowd 
is a trimmer. M. Venizelos is the first of the order to set his indi- 
vidual will against that of the people for the people’s good And he 
has had his way. 

King George called M. Venizelos to office only when he could find 
no other man of authority and reputation willing to accept the post 
of responsibility. It was a gis aller. His advent to power’ was 
gall and wormwood to the party leaders, who felt that he was playmg 
Young Zeus to their Chronos and depcsing them from their cosy 
seats. They threw obstacles m his way whenevet they could do so 
with impunity. But the people outside, the electors, began to watch 
the proceedings and to tell the-parliamentary tactidans what they 
thought of their public spirit- This salutary influence somewhat 
checked the mischievous activity of the Theotokists and others; it 
failed to paralyse it wholly. Seeing the impossibility of accomplishing 
the task he had set himself unless the conditions of work were 
bettered, M. Venizelos dissolved the Chamber and proceeded to new 
elections. And the new elections have just been held, with the result 
that a large working majority has been secured for thé new reform 
Cabinet over which M. Venizelos presices. The old party leaders, 
who had begun by refusing office, ended by abstaining from the 
election contest altogether, and they have not been returned. 

At present the old parties are pouring out the vials of their wrath 
on the King and his Cretan’ Premier. The former, it is complained, 
has exceeded his prerogative, and the latter has treated Parliament 
as a schoolmaster might deal with a set of unruly boys. But the 
Greek Joves to talk, to censure, to complain. In every Greek of 
to-day there lurks the spirit of Thersites, which the slightest incident 
may call forth. But all those rebellious movements invariably end 
in words. Friends of the King assured the world over and over again 
during the reign of the Military League that His Majesty would take 
“bis hat and quit the country. They were believed. But nobody 
would credit that statement to-day were it again lannched forth. No- 
one in Greece desires the deposition or the abdication of the King. - 
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There is no Republican party there, Had there: been one, however | 


small, it would probably have achieved its end, as did the Portuguese 
Republicans, who, finding no Monarchists in their way, deposed and 
banished the King and his relatives. “Even the Socialists are few and 
uninfluential It isa notéworthy fact, however, that even they realise 
the unselfish aims of M. Venizelos; and, approving them, will support 
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“What that reform means,” he said, “is, to my thinking, 


“such a yielding to the anti-plutocratic spirit as will lead to ~ 


“the taxation of the rich for the needy of the State and the 
“relef of the poorer orders) Now that is* the reform which 
“M. Venizelos is pledged to carry out. And I believe m his 
“promises. Therefore 1 will vote for all those measyres of his 
“which tend to the overthrow of capitalism. . . . Greece at 
“ srestnt is in a state of chaotic ruin. ..- . The hopes ofa million 
“struggling, despised and wronged working men and women are 
“ centred in the'present Government.” Coming from a Socialist whose 
fixed idea is anti-capitalism, these words constitute a splendid testi; 
mony to the personal influence which Venizelos exerts and to the- 


loftiness of the aims-he pursues. 


When I expressed my belief that if anyone could save Greece it 
would be M. Venizelos, I took care to add the saving clause, “if it 


'“ be still possible to save her.” That proviso must always be borne 


well in mind. The process of regeneration or spiritual moulding is 
painful It may even be dangerous. It cannot be worked out to a 
successful issue without patience and perseverance and self-control 
on fhe part of the people. Can M., Venizelos count upon these 
qualities? Will he succeed in thwarting the secret intrigues and 


parliamentary tactics of his-rivals? Qui vivra, verra. 


E. J. DILLON. - 


” 


THE PRICE OF A GERMAN-ENGLISH 
ENTENTE. 


N the January number of this Review Dr. Dillon ‘bas written 
on the Germanisation of the Continent and the tentacles of 
rman Imperialism, and the Editor has asked me for an expression 
of my pomt of view as a German politician regarding this artide and 
those by Sir Harry Johnston in the “ Ninsteenth Century” upon the 
same subject. 
` I respond to this invitation first of all by showing, as against Dr. 
Dillon, that the presuppositions upon which he rests his ‘speculations 
are collectively and severally erroneous. 
“Germany,” writes Dr. Dillon, “is opening schools, founding news- 
“ papers, organising periodical concerts, giving dramatic representations,- | 
“ monopolising the sources of commercial information throughout the 
“world.” Since several hundred thousand Germans live outside the 
Fatherland, scattered in all parts of the earth, it is no marvel that 
German schools, newspapers, concerts, and theatres should be found. 
The same phenomena are usual where Englishmen and Americans are 
settled. To draw political inferences from such facts would be to 
prove that the Germans do more in these directions than the English 
and the Americans. In Germany the conviction prevails that Germans 
really do very little for the preservation of their nationality, since they 
easily and quickly learn English, and are accustomed readily to settle 
down as residents of English or American colonies. What Dr. Dillon 
says by way of disproof is that in Mad-iđ ome German school has 
recently been established, and that the “ Minister of Public Instruction 
“had assured him that German pedagogy had done much for the 
“Spanish capital of late years” That German pedagogy, like other 
branches of German science, is esteemed and imitated not only in 
Spain, but also by other nations, may be true; but no one before Dr. 
Dillon,has undertaken to discover in this a symptom of the dangerous 
extension of German political influence. It is an insoluble conundrum 
what Dr. Dillon means by “ monopolising the sources of commercial 
VoL, XCIX, i II 
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“ injormation throughout the world.” That the Germans seek for 
“commercial information throughout the world” may be accurate; 
but by what means should they monopolise this, and exclude other 
_ nations from it? According to statistical reports, the English’ exports, 
© which in the year 1905 amounted to £320,816,614, had risen in 1910 
to 534,305,915, and the English imports dusing the same period from 
4565,019,917 to 4678,440,173. - Such a volume of trade implies 
information, and it is therefore quite improbable that the Germans 
< mopopolise ” this 
Dr. Dillon continues: “In Brazil the best’ ‘schools are German, and 
“ che number of German newspapers 1s surprisingly large in the,province 
“of San Paolo.” If the Germans have the best schools m Brazil, I 
. world reply, that fact should not bé adduced as an accusation;, and 
so. far as the astonishingly large number of German newspapers in 
‘San Paolo is concerned, the fact must be noticed that the province of . 
San Paolo has 3,397,000 inhabitants, of whom, in the year 1903, the 
Germans were estimated to number between 25,000 and. 30,000. 
Whether they have since that time substantially increased, I do not - 
know; but such increase is scarcely probable, since the immigration 
inte the whole of Brazil in’ the year 1909 represented but 5,413 
‘Germans in a totaliof 85,416; and in the entire period from 1820 to 
1909 only 101,419 Germans appear in q total of 2,742,622. The 
‘reader may judge what influence upon the politics of the world is to 
be anticipated from the fact that these few Germans maintain an 
_ astonishing number of newspapers; undoubtedly the proprietors of 
these papers complain bitterly of the competition. 
Not more happy than his references to the schools and newspapers: 
‘of Brazil are Dr. Dillon's contentions respecting the German schools 
' in /Turxey and Asia Minor, and the.fate which he predicts for the 
Kingdom of Belgium. In Antwerp, according to him, there are’ a 
namber of German firms and German merchants, and that statement 
. we may well accept, since Rotterdam and Antwerp are the places of 
import and export for the German manufacturing district of the Rhine. 
Dr. Dillon infers from this fact that Antwerp is already German, and 
that as a consequence Belgium will soon be, like Bavaria or Saxony, 
apart of the German Empire.’ Such information as I havé assures 
me that there are also in London a number of German or óriginally 
, German firms: Rothschild, Worms, Cassel, Deichmann, Schrëder, 
' Beir, Nathan, Bischofsheim, Wassermann, Plaut and Co, Lustig, 
‘Biedermann, Huth, Horstmann, Ladenburg, Neumann, Lübeck and ' 
Co, Ruffer, Speyer, Seligmann, Gerhard and Hey, Hagelberg, 
Hittenbach, Kémig and - Ebhardt, Krause, Kreglinger, Landauer, 
Schenker, Frühling and Goschen, Baring, etc, etc. According to Dr. 
‘Dillon, the, United Kingdom will therefore probably soon beàn 
integral part of the e ne ma qn uy mene tee 
position like that of Bavaria and Saxony. 
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In Russia, as is well known, there exists a Teutophobia closely 
resembling that of Dr. Dillon, which regards with anxiety the two 
millon Germans who, partly in consequence of the conquests of Peter 
the Great and partly of the extensive colomsation of Catherine I, 
dwell in many parts of that great Empire. Many of them are peasants, 
and since these—as Germans, Protestants, and anti-alcoholists— 
are naturally superior to the Russians, they are more prosperous, 
and the Russian Duma has recently passed a law to prevent their 
further increase. The newspapers of the Russian Jingoes have, how- 
ever, spread the report that the question is one of a new German: 
immigration. Anyone who knows Germany is aware that for twenty 
years past emigration has been rapidly chminishing, and for the last 
ten years has been quite small: the overseas emigration amounted in 
1908 to 19,833, and in 1909 to 24,921 persons, whilst, on the other 
hand, so large a migration of labourers from Russia to Germany is 
taking place that we are seeking to protect ourselves against it 
Germany (Prussia) desires to settle German peasants in her eastern 
provinces, where there is a mixed population, and gives them consider- 
able State support. Nevertheless, a sufficient supply is not available ; 
and so far from being able to send German peasants to Russia, Prussia 
gives premiums to those settled in Russia since the eighteenth century 
with a view to attracting them back to Germany, a policy which has 
attained some measure of success. These people are known in. 
Germany as the Russian returned emigrants (russiscke Ruck- 
wanderer). Dr. Dillon is evidently unaware of all these facts. Whilst 
peasants from Russia settle in Germany, he believes that they pass 
in like manner from Germany to Russia; the German peasant villages 
in Russia, which have existed from the eighteenth century, he regards 
as colonies of our day; and, to crown all, he asserts that the districts 
of Kieff, Podolya and Volhynia, where these colonies are found, are on 
the German boundary, whereas the nearest point of the frontier from 
Volhynia is from 250 to 400 kilometres (= 200—300 English miles), 
and from Kieff 600 tọ 800 (= 400 to 500 English miles). 

How is one profitably to debate with a political writer so unfamiliar 
with a considerable portion of the relevant facts? 

Sir Harry Johnston occupies quite a different position from that of 
Dr. Dillon ; and I regard his two articles in the “ Nineteenth Century” 
as among the best that have appeared for many years on the subject 
of Anglo-German relations. 

Sir Harry offers, in the first instance, an entirely satisfactory state- 
ment ot the grievances of the German people against the English. 
He recognises that a great civilised people like the German cannot 
permit itself to be confined within its frontiers, but must take its,share 
with other great peoples in the exploitation of the earth. After having 
attained political unity in the year 1870, the German people began, 
from the middle of the eighties, to announce its claim to such a share, 
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and to possess itself of unclaimed regions. But immediately, on ' 
taking her first steps, Germany encountered the negative of England, 
and has, in consequence of England’s attitude, acquired during a 
quarter of a century’ only very few and very unimportant territories. > 
If, two years ago, diamonds had not been discovered in South-West 
Africa, the whole of the German colonies would to-day possess a very 
slender value; and if once the diamonds of South-West Africa were 
exhasted, it 1s doubtful whether this land would preserve à consider- 
able permanent value, since it is to a large extent mere waterless 
desert. Nothing ıs more noteworthy than that the French, who were 
conquered in 1870, acquired and founded very extensive colonial regions. 
in the cecades following,and are still continually extending them, whilst 
the victorious Germans could never overcome the obstacles placed’ in 
ther way. The reason of this remarkable phenomenon is easy to 
discover. France, since she had been defeated, was no longer feared ; 
but she was still powerful, and she possessed a navy. Germany, as 
victorious, was feared; and she possessed no navy. The issue has 
been that Germany has commenced to build a fleet, but the results of 
her shipbuilding are a great mcrease in the burden of armaments in 
every direction, and so severe a tension between the nations that the 
outbreak of war contmually presents itself as an immediate 
possibil-y. t 

In somewhat different words, but in the same general sense, Sir 
Harry Johnston sets out the position, and I can only express the wish 
that every Englishman concerned with politics should read these 
articles. England has understood how to secure satisfactory relations 
with every other Great Power, by promptly and voluntarily conceding 
to each what was inevitable. She has agreed with the United States 
over the Panama Canal; with Frence over Morocco, Siam, Sene- 
gambia, and many other regions; she has also effected an’ under- 
standing with Russia But against Germany she has adopted an 
atatude—except during a brief period at the opening of the nineties— 
which eppears to us Germans indicative of envy. 

Whoever would contribute to the avoidance of war must ieee 
to gain an insight into the motives which induce the German people 
of to-day to strain every fibre in order to secure a navy. To anyone 
who believes that the objective of this navy is an attack upon England, 
with a view to plundering her in the manner of the Vikings, war is 
inevitab-e: it is not only a waste of effort to attempt to avert it, but 
a blunder from the English point of view to postpone it. The sooner 
it breaks out, the better for England, since at present the English 
fleet is by far the stronger, and could instantly annihilate the German 
manne as well as the German mercantile navy. Into what deep 
anxiety have we mm Germany often been plunged, lest this fate should 
await us! But the sound sense of the civilised English people has 
preserved us and the world from such madness, and the task remains 
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of averting in the future also a sanguinary conflict for which there is 
no necessity whatsoever. So soon as Germany perceives that the 
other Powers are no longer making it their object to exclude her from 
the politics of the world, she will have attained the purpose of her 
ship-building; and she will rejoice to be rid of the necessity of 
increasing her burden. 

In what way is the reconciliation of the opposing interests to be 
accomplished? In the wey which Sir Harry Johnston has sketched— 
not following the details of the plan, which are in many respects open 
to adverse criticism, but its fundamental ideas. 

I will not enter upon the question of the relations in Africa, where 
Sir Harry merely offers hints which are open to various interpretations. 
The most important matter relates to Turkey. Two decisive points 
have rightly been recognised by Sir Harry. He acknowledges that 


„neither Germany nor Austria has any intention of acquiring territory 


in these regions, On the contrary, Austria and Germany desire that 
Turkey should not only be preserved in her present integrity, but that 
she should be rejuvenated, her culture enlarged, and European ideas 
accepted, so that the gardens of the oldest civihsation may once more 
bloom and flower. Since English, French, American and Russian 
capital and energy are already claimed by their own colonies, there 
would be found in a rejuvenated Turkey, under the lordship of the 
Sultan, ample scope for the energy of German merchants and engineers . 
and the application of German capital German policy was already 
directed to this object under Sultan Abdul Hamid, and follows it under 
the rule of the Young Turks with brighter prospects of success. Smee 
the Turks are not in a position to attain their goal without help from 
Europe, Turkey’s need of such help and the desire of the Germans 
for enterprises beyond their borders are in perfect harmony. The 
other Powers, however, with England at their head, have placed all 
possible obstacles in the way of Germany, and made the agreement of 
Austria with Turkey respecting Bosnia—a necessary and simple matter 
in itself—so difficult that war had almost broken out over this question. 
One must read in Sir Harry Johnston’s article how wrongly England 
then acted, and how wrongly she proceeded in arousing public opmion 
in Europe against Austria, who, nevertheless, had done nothing else 
than England herself had done in Egypt, Cyprus and elsewhere. 
The rivalry of other Powers has been unwilling to leave to the Germans 
even a purely commercial undertaking such as the construction of the 
Baghdad Railway, whilst France and England wished to administer 
such a realm as Morocco in the name of Europe apart from the 
slightest consultation with Germany. 

. I will not omit to add in express terms that the question in Turkey 
is not one of sovereignty, nor of a protectorate, nor evén of 


. colonisation. In the first instance, the Young Turks are rightly ' 
_ undesirous of a colonisation, and further, Germany has not the surplus 
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population needed for a colonisation. It cannot be often enough 
emphasised that Germany to-day is not an emigration-land but an 
immigration-land, that she has not even sufficient peasants to occupy 
her own semi-Polish provinces with the cultivators she desires, and 
that therefore those Germans who seek occupation outside the Father- 
land are all:but exclusively members of the energetic upper classes 
and representatives of capital, and are far too few to become perilous 
to a foreign nationality. Germany desires that the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire should be as fully respected as the religious 


sovereignty of the Caliph. 


Sir Harry Johnston anticipates that certain parts will split off from 
the Turkish Empire. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the condi- 
tions to know whether this is or is not probable: to me the decisive . 
factor is that Sir Harry advises his countrymen to concede to the 
Germans a certain influence in Constantinople as compensation for the 
great colonial possessions which all the cther peoples have, and the ' 
Germans have not. Indeed, Sir Harry has the insight to perceive 
that this would not be a mere compensation, or a sacrifice on the part 
of England, France and Russia, but that England, France and Russia 
would also gain advantages from it, since many of the Mohammedan 
and half-civilised peoples are enduring only with reluctance the sove- 
reignty of Europeans, and are not far from embracing the idea of active 
resistance. Nothing moves them so effectively towards the adoption 
of such a policy as the sight of the internal disunion of the European 
Powers. So soon as they know that Germany is at one with England, 
all notion of revolt must vanish. In spite of all differences among the 
great nations, it is never to be forgotten that they also constitute a 
vast unity and have common interests. Germany has a large and 
growing share in the trade of India, and especially of Egypt. A rising 
in India or Egypt that should fling back these lands into anarchy and 
barbarism would therefore be also an acute injury to German interests. 
‘So soon as Germany stands in healthy political relations with England, 
she has the keenest interest in the preservation of England’s rule, 
which represents civilisation, in adjacent countries. President Roosevelt 
was right in saying that Germany on the Euphrates represented not a 
weakening, but a strengthening, of England’s position on the Ganges 
and the Nile. 

With these admirable ideas of Sir Harry Johnston, which I have 
partly transcribed and partly commented upon, there ıs associated 
another series of ideas which, as coming from so acute an observer, 
have aroused my utmost astonishment, and which I must-meet with 


decisive contradiction. Happily, an understanding will not be made 


more difficult, but facilitated, through this contradiction. Sir Hagy 
beheves that, in order fully to satisfy Germany, the Netherlands must 
be permitted to enter into a closer commercial and political relation 


_to her: he even tells us that, according to information which he received 
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in Germany, such a relation between the German Empure and the 
Netherlands is already in existence. It passes my comprehension 
where Sir Harry can have heard anything of the kind: I also move in 
German political circles, and have never heard even a hint of it. 
Whether in Pan-German quarters such a report has been spread, I do 
not know; but Sir Harry :s himself sufficiently familiar with the 
German conditions to know that though this tiny sect makes some noise 
it is not to be taken seriously, and therefore he definitely asserts that 
his statement is not derived from such a source. In this matter of the 
Netherlands he must, nevertheless, without realising it, have come upon 
suca a Pan-German source; nor is it difficult to prove not only that 
his statement on this subjecz is inaccurate, but that its opposite repre- 
sents the truth. . 

Sir Harry believes that Germany is seeking an offensive and 
derensive alliance with Holland, and he has even been assured that 
such an alliance already exists. This he considers to bind Holland in 
foreign affairs unconditionally to the policy of the German Empire, 
bu: to leave her independent in internal matters and the government 
of her colonies. Elsewhere, Sir Harry also speaks of commercial 
alliance between the two lands. 

A military alliance between Germany and Holland would be for us 
of very doubtful worth, What Holland herself could provide in the 
form of soldiers does not amount to much, and the geographical 
situation of Holland would be of importance to us orly if we purposed 
an invasion of England. However such an idea may disturb the 
imagination of the English people, I believe I am at one with Sir 
Harry Johnston in the opinion that it is, from a military point of view, 
absurd. So long as the Germans have not overcome the English 
navy, they cannot cross the sea with a fleet; and if once they had 
overcome the English navy, they would no longer need to cross. If 
England has once lost hez fleet, she is prostrate and conquered, and 
must conclude peace at any price. A war between Germany and 
England can only take sne course, viz, that the English vessels 
blcckade the German harbours, and the German ships by force o: 
cunning break through tke blockade and endeavour to inflict wide- 
spread damage on English merchantmen and harbours. If other 
Powers come into play, Germany might perhaps in combination with 
the Turks attack the English in Egypt, and the English could 
strzngthen with thei land forces an enemy of Germany—the French 
or the Russians. The landing of English troops ın Denmark or 
Holland could scarcely accomplish much, since the German Empire 
has at its disposal more than four to five million soldiers, and would 
therefore be speedily in a position to attack and annihilate any such 

=glish army with overwhelmingly superior forces. We could desire 
nothing better for ourselves than such an isolated landing of English 
treops. If the English desire to support the French against us, they 
must allow their army to ‘and in France ard unite directly with the 
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French army. A landing elsewhere would be a division of forces 
which would enable the German army to overcome each in succession. 
When all these facts are carefully considered, it becomes evident that 
Holland is much more serviceable‘to Germany as a neutral Power than 
as an ally. If she is neutral, England has no right to blockade the 
harbours of Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Flushing; -and Germany 
would, through ‘the medium of Holland, remain in touch with the 
commerce of the world. It is thus clear that England would on that 
~account blockade the Dutch harbours despite their neutrality: Germany 
is in no position to hinder this. Why then should she seek an 
alliance with Holland? Germany’s chief desire must be to preserve 
the neutrality of Holland as long as possible ; and if it is at last broken, 
to leave the guilt of the breach of international law resting not upon 
herself, but upon England. 


For precisely the same reasons, Germany has also not the faintest . 


interest in the question of whether Holland fortifies her coasts or not. 
Whether England closes the harbour of Flushing by stationing men 
of war before it or by occupying the town itself, matters indeed to 
Holland, but for us it is absolutely indifferent. For us the one decisive 
issue is whether-the Scheldt-Maas estuaries of the Rhine are closed 
to commerce or not, and the English are at any time in a position to 
effect the closing by means of their fleet, whether the coasts be fortified 
or unfcrtified. I am therefore at a loss to understand how Germany 
can be involved in the question of the relation of Flushing to Antwerp. 
We have not the slightest concern with this; and I am certain that 
German diplomacy would be on guard against even a mere expression 
of opinion thereon in any direction. If Belgium or England feels 
aggrieved by the new fortification of Flushing (so far as I am aware, 


Flushing has already fortifications, though they are antiquated) they . 


are at liberty to exercise diplomatic pressure, or to betake themselves 
to the Court of Arbitration at the Hague. Germany will certainly 
have nothing against this procedure, and will take care not to be 
involved. I, of course, regard as excluded from consideration ahy 
possibility that England should adopt forcible means against Holland. 

If, then, a military convention between Germany and Holland would 
be of very doubtful value for both lands, the complete entrance of 
Holland into the German Empire is a fortiori impossible. Sir H. 
Johnston is clear-sighted enough not even to consider’ this fantastic 
notion, which would deprive the Dutch nation of not only external but 
internal independence. The German Empire has, m any case, so 
complex a Constitution, and is already so difficult to rule, that it would 
be little short of suicide to incorporate along with the Poles, Danes 
and French, who represent unreconciled elements enough, six millions 
of Dutchmen. 

Even a merely commercial alliance, such as Sir Harry incidentally 
mentions, cannot be carried through. German trade has already 
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access to the Dutch colonies, and the free passage of vessels down 
` the Rhine‘is secured to the Germans ky unassailable Rhine-traffic 
treaties. But the gravest difficulties hincer a commercial union with 
the Netherlands) Germany has high protective tariffs; Holland 
renders homage to the free-trade principle. It is true that there is 
also now in Holland a movement in favcur of a protective tariff, but 
the transition to the German tariffs would mean such a tremendous 
' upheaval of Dutch commercial conditions that, for any future within 
our horizon, it is out of the question, even upon the supposition that , 
the idea of protection were accepted by the majority. Even upon this 
(scarcely credible) supposition, a commercial ‚union with Germany 
would still remain in the distant future, since the interests of Germany 
and Holland are opposed: Holland’s chief export consists of cattle, 
but the German tariff policy is directed by the Agrarian party, which 
aims at prohibiting the importation ðf cattle. Add the consideration 
that, at the very opening of arly discussion of commercial union, the , 
suspicion of the Dutch people would be aroused that commercial 
dependence on Germany might draw pol:tical dependence im its tram, ` 
and it elearly appears that the idea of a commercial union between the 
two lands is as unreal as that of political union. 

This conclusion will, I think, gratify no one more than Sir Harry ` 
Johnston himself. He wishes to get rid of the possibility of a conflict 
between Germany ‘and England, and he has indicated to his country- 
men how it may be averted. I cherish the same desire in the interests . 
of my Fatherland and of civilisation in general, and indicate in this 
article that the end is easier to attain than Sir Harry himself has ' 
believed. Not without justification have the antagonists of Germany 
and England—Dr. Dillon at their head—exclaimed: “If even such a 
“friend of Germany as,Sir Harry Johnston admits that one of her 
“ conditions for the maintenance of peace is a military and commercial 

-“ aliance with Holland, an understanding is impossible.” If I were by 
any means able to conceive so close a union between Holland and 
Germany, I should be obliged to admit that it represented a peril to 
the general freedom which Europe coud not tolerate. Let no one 
raise the objection: since Germany and Austria stand in a close and 
indissoluble alliance, why not also Germany and Holland? For this 
reason: Germany is a great, and Holland a small Power. Holland, 
once united with Germany, could never again liberate herself; 
Austria and Germany are, on the other hend, powers of equal standing, 
and they can, so soon as they desire, withdraw from their alliance. I 
hope they will never do so, but the possibility remains, and that fact 
secures the sense of independence withcut which a State cannot live. 
If Germany succeeded in incorporating Holland, she would be follow- 
‘ng in the steps of Napoleon, and prepering her own downfall We 
cannot with sufficient energy repudiate such a thought. Even our 
relation to Austria would suffer; I would even maintain that the 
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Austrian alliance and the Dutch are mutually exclusive. The German- 
Dutch alliance would indicate that Germany proposed to exalt herself 
over all other Powers, and such a purpose Austria could not tolerate 
in the interests of her own independence. It may be that Holland 
feels herself threatened by England, and therefore seeks a certain 
connection (anschluss) with Germany. But neither can Germany 


| guarantee such protection, nor would it be of any service, for Holland 


would immediately feel her, independence threatened by Germany. 
Thus for Holland, as for Gérmany, and for England, the one proper’ 


_ ahd natural course is that Holland remain entirely independent, and 


carry out her own policy on her dwn responsibility. 

The field, wherein the understanding between England and Gemauy 
is to be sought, is that of colonial policy and the Turkish Orient. 
Germany recognises that the greatest part of the world is allotted, and 
there are no longer important colonies to be gained by her; but 
compensation for this can be obtamed in the preservation of the 
principle of the “ open door,” where this still exists, and close relations 
to the rejuvenated Turkey, where Germany may look for no sove-” 
reignty, but for influence and commercial activity: If England, instead 
of placing obstacle after obstacle in the way of the, attamment of our 
purpose, in the fashion sufficiently described by Sir-Harry ee 
will accord her friendly support, every motive for hostile feelmg on 


our part will have vanished and the rivalry of armaments will diminish. 


As I pen thè concluding paragraphs of this article, information 


" reaches me of the German-Russian agreement as to the Baghdad 


~ 
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Railway and Persia. It appears to me that it would have been better 
if England had not allowed Russia to secure the'lead, but had long 
ago, by similar means, come to an understanding with Germany. The 
great majority of the German people have the deepest aversion to 
both Russian despotism and Russian Nihilism, and would much rather 
seek an understanding with London than with Moscow. Not only the 


` political freedom of England, but so many other elements of her social, 


intellectual, and commercial life ‘have served us as examples; and 
there are still—in spite of the prolonged political tension—numerous 
pronounced Anglophiles in Germany. I recall the famous expression 
of Bistharck, that every statesman, of course, considers only the 
interests of his country, and must not. permit himself to be influenced 
by sympathies or antipathies towards other peoples. However,, ` 
continued Bismarck, if he had a special sympathy for any people it 
was the English, “ but they will not allow us to display any affection 
OS them ” (sie wollen sich ja von uns nicht lieben lassen). 


HANS DELPRÜCK. z 
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THE REFERENDUM AND THE PLEBISCITE. 


L—SWITZERLAND. 
| 


(1) Direct GOVERNMENT AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


i 


HE Swiss Referendum is a compromise between popular direct 


government in the’ public square and representative govern- 
ment. It only reached its present form after the so-called period of 
Regeneration which followed the Revolution of 1830. It is an adap- 
-tation to modern needs of the Lands gemeinde, which during the ' 


thirteenth and fourteenth centuries governed im the small republics . 


of Uni, Schwyz, Oberwalden, Unterwalden, ,Gersau, Zug, Glarus, 
Appenzell exterior and Appenzell interior Even under the 
ancjent sovereignty of the Emperor of Germany its powers were 
only limited in a very vague fashion, and, we may even’ say, 
fictitiously. The Landsgemeinde, an assembly of all the citizens, ` 
dealt with all important matters, and only left matters of detail to 
the Council It concentrated all powers in itself; made laws and 
judged. Besides the ordinary meetings it met at the request of a 
certain number of Hs members. In large communities, such as Berne, 


we find something in the nature of the facultativg’ Referendum in | 


the fifteenth century, The votes were cast in open-air meetings in 
_ the public square of each district, either by raising of hands or by 
grouping; but the voting of each district only counted as one, how- 
ever great the number of its members. In the Grisons the electoral 
weight of each commune was calculated according to its contingent 
eto the land-tax. Zurich owned a similar organisation. 

The affairs of the Confederation of the thirteen cantons, founded 


' in 1513, were conducted by a Diet composed of two deputies/from | 


each canton. Deputies were bound either by the decisions of their 


i 
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Landsgemeinden, or the bourgeoisie, or the sovereign councils of the 


. cantons they represented. Having no uniform. constitution, they 


remained. separate from each other. While the cantons administered 
by the Landsgemeinden represented popular government in its most 
complete acceptation, the Grand Council of Zurich had taken to itself 


_all power, and the Grand Council of Berne finally only contamed 


seventy-seven families, fourteen of whom composed nearly half of 
' its 299 members.” . The seats in the Council of Lucerne were here- 
ditary. At Fribourg’ a secret chamber, composed of twenty-four 


- persorig nominated for life, elected the Grand Council, Small Council - 


and functionaries, also recruiting its own members. . 

Hence arose the conviction in Swiss minds that the holders of 
government offices, once installed in the councils, had a tendency to 
transform public ‘affairs into „private affairs for their own benefit. 
The history of the Swiss cantons is not an idyll Rousseau, who 
wrote his Contrat Social for Geneva, and not for France, expressed 
the discontent resulting from this state of things when, proclaiming 

-the principle of national sovereignty, he opposed it to all represen- 
tative governments. He said: 


The idea of representatives is modern, it comes down to us from 
feudal government. In ancient republics, and even in monarchies, 
- the people never had an ye representatives; the very word was 
unknown (Coestrat Social IIL., 1 and 15). 


- But’he admitted that it was “not possible for the sovereign to i 


retai Sie ETSA SE EEE E E ses ae very ome 


(2) THE REFERENDUM SINCE 1830, 4 


In its modern form the Referendum was established in 1831 at 
St. Gall, in 1832 at Basle, in 1839 in the Valais, and ‘in 1849 at 
Lucerne, ! 5 

In France in 1789 the Veto, whose object was to limit. the powers 
of the National Assembly, had been vested in the King. The Swiss 
cantons placed the Veto in the whole mass of citizens, and it wasin 
the shape of the Veto that they adopted the Referendum. In the 

_ discussions which took place at St. Gall between Diog, who defended 
the Referendum, and Henne, who fought it, the question of the 
people's sovereignty was raised. “I only know. one principle,” said \ 
Diog; “it is the sovereignty of the people. He who delegates is no 
«longer scvereign. Where a great council sanctions law, sovereignty 
“is only a Le.” Prebccupied by the thought of the despotism which . 
the Council might seize upon and confusing it with the State, he also 
confounded liberty with the direct government of the citizens, as if 

_ they were incapable of taking undue advantage_of it, and he said: 


. + *“ Histoire de la législation populaire en Suisse,” par, Ch. Curti, Ed. rgos. 


i 
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“Tn cases of conflict between the welfare of the State and the liberty 
“of the citizens, the latter takes first rank.” The article prescribing 
the Referendum contained this declaration: 


The people of the canton are a sovereign people. Sovereignty 
includes public power, and the supreme authority dwells in the 
mass of the citizens. Consequently the people have legislative 
power, and all laws are subject to their agreement. 


P 


The constitution of 1848, while respecting the autonomy of the 
cantons, gave to Switzerland the unity which was necessary to her. 
Article 106 granted to 50,000 citizens the right to claim a revision of 
the constitution. Article 107 specified that the revised constitution 
must only be, put into exercise after having been accepted by the 
majority of Swiss citizens taking part in the vote and by the majority 
of the cantons. 

In the cantons the Referendum was no longer only considered as 
a veto. VAt Zunch the constitution of 1869 prescribed an obligatory 
Referendum for almost all acts of the cantonal council. It took place 
twice a year, in spring and autumn Article 29 gave the right of 
initiative to a single citizen on condition that his proposition was 
supported by a third of the members of the cantonal council, and 
then it had to be accepted by the people. The right of initiative 
might, moreover, be exeraised by proposing a law or by a motion” 
supported by 5,000 citizens Thurgau Soleure, Aargau, adopted 
similar constitutions. In 1869 Berne did not admit the right of 
initiative, but all laws and resolutions of the Grand Council which 
involved a total expenditure of Joao frs. were subject to the 
popular vote. - 

The federal constitution of 1848 left a certain number of lacuna 
which ıt was necessary to fill up. Among others, the commercial 
treaty of Switzerland with France had given to all Frenchmen, with- 
out distinction of religion, the right to settle in Switzerland, whereas 
in most of the cantons Swiss Israelites were not placed on a level in 
this respect with their compatriots. 

A certain number of political and press men wished to mtroduee 

direct government, “pure democracy,” said they, into the public life 
of Switzerland. Some wanted the Veto, others the obligatory Refer- 
endum. The first spoke of the educating nature of the Referendum. 
The Radicals feared its conservative character. Its partisans thought 
matters would work more slowly for this or that right, but that the 
steps taken would be final. M. Gonzenbach fought energetically 
against the Referendum. 
» In 1869 the Federal Assembly proceeded to a revision of the 
federal constitution, but on the 29th of May the plan was rejected 
as being too centralising by a majority of 260,859 against 255,666, 
and by thirteen cantons against nine. Ë 
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On.May 29th, 1874, a new project ož a constitution was ratified by 


‘ 340,199 votes against 198,013, and by fourteen. cantons and a half 


against seven cantons and a half. Various proposals to bring in 
direct legislation were reduced to Article 89, which subjected to the 


adoption or rejection of the people all federal laws and federal decrees -' ` 


of general interest if demanded by 30,000 active citizens- and by 
eight cantons, Moreover, a new framing of Article 121 added to the 
right o= veto and of ratification the right of initiative for the revision, 
of the constitution if demanded by 50,000 electors. The demand of 
initiative may take the shape of a proposition' conceived in general 
terms ar that of a plan entirely re-written. If the General Assembly 
is not agreed it can draw up a distinct plan or recommend to the, 


people the rejection of a project, and submit to the electors a counter- ~ 


project or a proposal for its rejection at’ the. same time’ as the’ said 
project of popular initiative. 
The constitution thus maintains the obligatory Referendum -and 


` mitiative as regards constitutional matters, and establishes a facul- 


tative Referendum for federal laws and decrees. 

The Referendum is also obligatory for the constitutions of the 
cantons, for the federal constitution decides that tha confederation 
does not guarantee them unless they have been accepted by the 
people. In most of the Swiss cantons a specified number of citizens’ 
can take the initiative for a Referendum. 


l, (3) APPLICATION OF THE REFERENDUM. 
Down to October 25th, 1908, the constitution of 1874 had sustained 


nineteen partial revisions, but they had for their object to increase 
the powers of the federal government and to diminish the freedom 


of the individual From 1874 to July, 1904, the facultative Refer-. 


endum was only put in operation regarding twenty-eight .out of 237 
federal laws, decrees or bills, nine being approved and nineteen 
rejected. During these thirty years the Swiss people exercised 
their right only thirty-six times, including: their. vote on the constitu- 
tion of 1874. 


As far the constitutional modifications due to the initiative, I will 


‘ only mention that of August 20th, 1893, whose object was to interdict 


the manner of slaughtering cattle used by the Jews, and which was . 
adopted by 191,529 votes against 127,101, and a cantons 
and a half against ten and a half. 

M Nima Droz, who for seventeen years was a’ member of the 
Federal Council, and only left it to‘take charge of the Commission 


entrusted with the application of the Convention of Beme in 189i 


concerning international transport of goods, was in 1886 at the head 


Ne 


of the Apricultural Department when the alcohol monopoly was e 


established. -He described, in an article in the Revue politique ef 


‘ e 
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Parlementaire, of Septemoer, 1895, how the Swiss people voted for 
that monopoly without mowing it. The attention of the electors 
was not called to the probable consequences of their vote, for in 
the discussion of the Chambers on th:s amendment to tke con- 
stitution, “I do not think,” said M. Numa Droz, “that the word 

“monopoly was once mentioned.” And he spoke of the surprise 
provoked when the Home Office presentec to the Council three 
Projects, two of which related to the monopoly. The Federal Council 
adcpted the first plan, waich was that of taxation; but the Com- 
mission of the National Council adopted the project of a monopoly. 
The present law was voted on December 23rd, 1886. The Refer- 
endum was demanded by 52,412 signatures) The popular vote of 
May 15th, 1887, ratified it by 267,122 votes against 138,496. 

It may be said that the majority of the Swiss electors finally 
accepted that system; but the system hed been established without 
any indication being given by its vote concerning the amendment to the 
constitution, which was favourable to it. However, the true question 
was not raised, for in establishing the monopoly of Swiss alcohol, 
as was said in the Report of the Alcohol Department of 1894, 
“the first intention of the legislator was to protect potatoes.” That 
uncerlying question no dcubt determinec a certain number of votes 
cn the part of the initiated, but the non-initiated did not realise the 
true object of the establishment of the monopoly of alcohol in 
Switzerland. 

‘rhe institution of the Referendum is not admired by all the Swiss; 
they say that in the cantons the votes of the Council are only ratified 
by small majorities; they add that the Referendum does so little 
for the political education of the people that in the canton of Zurich 
it 13 necessary to inflict a fine of 50 c. on the citizens to make them 
come to the pol. The Referendum dim-niskes the responsibility of 
the public authorities for zhe benefit of tae irresponsible vote of the 
pecple. 

By way of compensation a canton vote is not very serious, and it 
car be attacked as unconstitutional Even in matters of federal law 
m a little country like Swizzerland a false manœuvre does not involve 
the same disadvantages as it would in a large country. A small boat 
may run to ground withou: much inconvenience on the sand, whereas 
it would mean the loss of a Dreadnought. 


(4) SUMMARY. 


The present form of Swiss Referendum only took shape at the 
epoch called the Regeneration, which followed 1830, in the cantons 
of St. Gall, Basle, the Valais and Lucerne. It entered into the 
federal constitution of 1848 and spread to the constitution of 1874. 
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Yesmin e Ganda and 
© Laws, decrees or statutes. may be adopted or r rejected by, ye 
vote. 

The Referendum is obligatory for EEE T in cœrtain can- 
tons, such as Zurich, Berne, etc: 

The Referendum is obligatory on all constitutional questions, 
whether cantonal or federal. 

For federal laws, decrees and statutes the Referendum veto is put 
in force at the request of 30,000 citizens or eight cantons. 

This Referendum is called the initiative Referendum. 

The Swiss Referendum is a compromise between direct govern- 
ment and representative government. 

It is-the expression of the principle of the en of the 
nation, ang the Referendum constantly extends the powers of the - 
Federal Government. 


: l . IL- FRANCE. 
(1) CONSTITUTIONAL RATIFICATION AND PLEBISCITE IN FRANCE. 


In France the decree of December 21st, 1792, lays-it down “that 
“there be no constitution but that which is accepted By the nation.” 
_ The Girondine constitution, prepared by the committee nommated 
in October; 1792, was therefore to be subjected to the ratification 
of the people. But Title VII. ran thus: “Concerning the people’s 
“censure as to‘acts of-the national representation and the right ‘of 

“petition.” This title, which contained no less than thirty-three ` 
articles, organised a complicated- -ndde of procedure intended to cause 
_ the primary assemblies to bring about, on the initiative of a citizen, 

the recorm of an existing law or the promulgation of a new one. 
The Convention replaced this plan by the constitution of June 
24th, 1793. On June 27th the, Convention regulated the mode 
of presentation of the constitution to the people. According 
to the Report read by Gossuin to the Convention on August oth 
the constitution had heen adopted by 1,801,918 votes for, against 
11,610 opposing votes; but on August 28th Bazire proposed to 
“declare France in a state of revolution until the recognition of her 
“imdependence was attained”; and on October roth, 1793, ‘the Con- 
vention, on a Report by St. Just, postponed the enforcement of the 
‘constitution until peace should be proclaimed. Thermidor IX. 
occurred before it was put into execution. It was replaced by the _ 
constitution of August 22nd, 1795, which was also submitted to the 
-peaple. According to the Report read’ before the Convention on 
September 22nd, 1795, 958,226 voters adopted it as against 41,892. e 
But, further, the Convention had wished to perpetuate itself by 
stipulating that in case of insufficienty of the result of the ballot for 
the re-election of 500 out of the 750 deputies to be elected, the 


` 
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number should be completed by the re-elected members. The details 
af the operation had been determined by decrees which had been 
subjected at the same tıme as the constitution to the popular vote. 
They had been accepted by 167,758 to 95,373. These decrees, how- 
ever, met with resistance, and they led to the msurrection which was 
put down by Barras and Bonaparte. ` 

Article 95 of the constitution which sprang from the coup d'état of 
18th Brumaire stated that “it, would immediately be submitted to the 
“acceptance of the French people.” A proclamation by the Consuls 
of the Republic submitted it in these terms: 


“ The constitution places in the institutions which it establishes 
the first magistrates, whose devotion kas seemed n to its 
activity. The constitution is founded on true principles of repre- 
sentative government, on the,sacred rights of property, equality, 
freedom . . . the Revolution is bound to the principles which 
commenced it. It is finished.” 

Before the voting was over Berenger, easily foretelling a favourable 
result, asked the Commission des Cing Cents to allow the immediate 
entry into office of the Senate and Consils. The constitution was 
at work when, on February 7th, 1800, the Consuls proclaimed the 
result of the voting: 3,009,445 acceptances and only 1,562 opposing. 

The votes on the constitution of 1793 and on the constitution of 
the year IIL dealt with constitutional acts. They therefore partook 
of the character of a Referendum. The constitution of December 
13th, 1799, umplied the recognition of the three Consuls, Bonaparte, 
Cambacerés (nominated for ten years), and Lebrun (for five years) 
(Art. 39), and the succeeding articles gave special powers to the First 
Consul. This constitution therefore took on the character of a 
plebiscite. 

But soon this no longer pleased Bonaparte ; the people were invited 
to nominate Napoleon as life Consul; 3,577,240 voters replied 
“Yes” against 8,365 “Nos.” Consequently the senatus consultum 
of Thermidor 14, year X; declared (Article 1): “ The French nation ` 
“nominates and the Senate proclaims Napoleon Bonaparte First 
“Consul for life” He considered that the plebiscite had given to the 
Senate power to organise the life-consulate, and charged the Senate 
to do so according to the views of the constitution of the year X. 
There was no question of ratifying it by the people. But after the 
Cadoudal outrage the Senate, on the proposition of Fouché, drew 
up an address: * Citizen First Consul . . . you are founding an 
“era; you must eternise it.” And the senatus consultum of 28th Floréal, 
year XIL, was subjected to vote in the following form: “ The people 
desires the Imperial dignity to be hereditery in direct, natural, legiti- 

“mate and adoptive descent from Napoleon Bonaparte” The vote 
took place. The senatus consultum of November oth, 1804, stated 
that out of 3,574,898 voters there were ony 2,569 opposers. 
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The additional act to the constitution of the Empire, subjected to 
popular vote after the réturn from Elba, was accepted by 1,532,327 
votes to 4,802. The result was proclaimed on June ist, 1815; on 
the 18th Waterloo took place. 


. There was no question of having popular ratification of the charter 


of 1815, por of that of 1830. ` Nor was the constitution of 1848 
subjected to the approval of the people; but the President of the 


Republic was to be elected by the mass of the electors. It was the . 


plebiscite, purely personal in nature. On December roth, 1848, 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was elected by 5,434,226 votes. 

In 1852 Louis Napoleon Bonaparte’s power came to an end.:- In 
order to prolong it he had recourse to the coup d blat of December 2nd, 
1851. The electors were called upon to vote on, December 20th and 
21st in this form: “ The French people desire to maintain the authority 

. “of Louis Napoleón Bonaparte, and delegate to him the necessary 
“power to make a constitution om the basis proposed in his proclama- 
“tion of December znd” According to the decree of December 31st 

7,430,210 votes replied “Yes,” 640,757 replied “No,” and 36,820 

.. bulletins were counted as blanks. 

On October 3rd, 1852, the Monitexr published the following note: 
“The manifestation which took place all over France in favour of 
“the establishment of the Empire imposes on the Prince’ President 
“of the Republic the duty of consulting the Senate.” Naturally the 
Senate did not oppose him. On November 2ist.'and 22nd‘ the 
plebiscttary vote took place on the matter: 7,824,189 approved, 
against 153,145 “Nos” and 63,326 nulls.) | And the Empire was 
re-established. 

From the year VIIL down to 1852 “the Sovereign Nation” was 
invited to pronounce its votes as to persons, The vote of May 8th, 
1870, is called a plebiscite, but the formula submitted to the vote 
was thus conceived : “ The French nation approves the liberal reforms 

“operated in the constitution sincé 1860 by the Emperor with the sup- 

“port of the great corps de l'Etat, and ratifies the senatus consultum 
“af April 20th, 1870.” The vote took place on May 8th; here is 
the result established definitely by the Government: inscriptions, 
10,989,384 ; voters, 0,044,703 ; votes “Yes,” 6,358,786; votes “ No,” 
13571939; null, 113,978. ` 
` I was secretary of the Anti-Plebiscitary Committee, and so can 

speak of the plebiscite as a man who has played an, active part m 

the campaign which it aroused The question to be solved was not 
that of “liberal reforms.” We voted for or against the Empire, for 
or against the coup d'état of December 2nd Among those who 

.° supported the plebiscite severa]-said, “ Vote for, because if you vdte 


“against we shall have war.” The Empire still commanded a for- 


midable-majority, and two months later we had the war 
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This short summary shows’ the variations which the concept of 
“a sovereign people,” which was to exercise power directly, has 
undergone. It is first called upon to ratify a constitution the details 
of which it is impossible for the people to appreciate ; they are simply 
brought forward in the mass: “It is to‘be taken, and you must take 
“it.” The majority always replies “Yes,” thus confirmmg Plato’s 
observation: “Whoever is properly questioned answers ‘ Yes.’” . 

The sovereign power is next questioned about men who have 
taken care to obtain replies such that they are almost unanimous. 
However, the Napoleons did not fail to present these plebiscites as 
a revival of “the people’s rights.” In rezlity plebiscites have never 
been anything else but an invitation to the electors to commit suicide. 
“Give yourselves a master and renounce your rights ”—such has been 
the real invitation, disguised under more or less false appearances. 
In his theory of the sovereign nation Rousseau truly said: -“ The 
“sovereign may well say, ‘I wish that which such-and-such a man 
“‘ desires, or, at any rate, what he should desire? But he cannot 

sav, ‘I wish that which that man will desire to-morrow; I shall 
“‘stil wish it?” According to the plebiscite the sovereign people 
- gay: “That which Napoleon I. will desire in future I shall always 
“ desire ”—and Napoleon will lead them to Moscow; “that which 
“Napoleon III. wishes in the future I shall always wish it fans 
Napoleon II. will lead them to Sedan. 

The transformation of the Referendum proclaimed in 1792 into 
the plebiscites from the time of the year VIIL threw France into the 
mos: frightful calamities. 

The referendum is the negation of representative government and 
the affirmation of the sovereignty of the people exerting themselves 
directly. 

Such has been its conception in Switzerland and in France. 
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CHATHAM AND HIS LATEST BIOGRAPHER, 


Y 
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STUDY of a dead statesman by a living one must always be 
IN of interest; when ‘that study is by Lord Rosebery, it is 
almost an event m biography. When Sir Robert Walpole said 
“brsto-y must be false” be meant that even the ablest academic 
histonan could not discern truths which are obvious to an ordinary 
statesman. But Lord Rosebery differs from the ordinary statesman 
because he not only has this esoteric knowledge, but can express it 
with singular felicity. For mstance, Lord Rosebery tells us that a 
man's “public life is always alloyed with some necessary diplomacy, 
“and :s sometimes only a mask,” or that, in oratory, “it is not merely . 
“ the tring that is said, but the man who says it, which counts” (p. 501). 
This weuld be ordinary currency from a histonan; from a statesman 
it is precious metal, tried in the flame of actual knowledge and experi- 
ence. Then, too, Lord Rosebery has an interesting and personal note 
of sel:-revelation, and it is not wholly fanciful to explain his different 
‘works Ly his actual achievements. In his biography of the younger 
Pitt he was giving us the lofty ideal of a statesman at the moment 
when he himself was nearing the height of his career, then his sym- 
pathies turned to Randolpb Churchill, crushed, like himself, by the 
machme of party, and pictured Napoleon politically stranded on St. 
Helera. Last of all, when far removed from all party connection, he 
turns zo trace the life of Ghatham on its purely human side. Yet, even 
now, did political memories creep in, as, for instance, in judgments on 
Walpole and Peel (pp. 230-1): “. . . Neither ever reached his 
“truest supremacy until he had left office for ever. Then, after a 
“ grezt catastrophe which had seemed to demolish them, it was 
“perce-ved that they had soared above the mist into a higher air, 
“clear of passion and interest. . . If their eulagist had to choose 
“the supreme period in the lives of both Walpole and Peel, he would 
“select, not the epoch of their party triumphs, but the few exalted 
“jud.cial years which elapsed between their resignation and ther 
“death.” No mere historian could have attained to the same sym- 
path for an isolated and officeless, but still eloquent statesman. 
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But Lord Rosebery has another advantage as apolitical 
b:ographer. He has not only been a statesman, he still isa peer. To 
have inherited traditions, to aow the becrers of great old names, to 
hear from their own lips their obsolete prejudices and their family 
characteristics, 1s an incom arable advantage. It 1s only to peers and 
genealogists—and perhaps also to eugenists—that family history is 
really romantic and pregnant with a solemn meaning. It is only a peer 
who can really catch a waft of that interse aristocratic feeling, that 
noble if exclusive dignity, which was the essence of the eighteenth 
century. Lord Rosebery brings other gifts also to his task; he has 
a style that few can match, and a real insight into character. In the 
present study there is indeed something of a decline. There 13 not 
the delicate brilliancy of the biography cf Pitt, nor the warm sym- 
pathy of the Randolph Cnurch:ll, but thare is much sage comment 
and humorous narrative. 

Enough has been said to show Lord Rosz2bery’s special qualifications 
for lus task, though not to establish that ne is in any sense the ideal 
historian. It is interesting, in this connectior,to compare him with 
the most noted of the previous biographers of Chatham. Dr. Ruville 
has applied German erudition to manuscr-pt zuthorities ın the latest, 
most approved, and scientific style. The result 1s singular, for we 
learn from him that the character and policy of Chatham were warped 
aad twisted at the vital turnmg points of his public career by receipt 
of legacies or by considerations of privete gain. Lord Rosebery's 
summary is more gemal. He admits that Chatham stooped to some 
degradations in the hurly-burly of party-struggle, but asserts that he 
del:berately remained free from corruption, Decause a disinterested 
character was a new and a marketable asset in politics. Both inter- 
preters are impartial in one sense. Neither writer is possessed with 
a Whig devil or with party bias of the ordimary kind. Yet impartialty 
has its prejudices ; Dr. Ruville shows that of the scientist, Lord Rose- 
bery that of the tolerant, pshshed, man of the world. Impartiality has 
also its differences, and car be looked at from as many facets as con- 
ceptions, like God, justice, or religion, and the Zact may be commended 
to hstorians, scientific or otherwise. Its bearing on the study of 
Chatham is obvious. He was so extraordinary a man that he can be 
measured neither by the standards of Ruvill2 noz of Rosebery To judge 
Chatham or any other supremely great s-atesman, we need not the 
ordmary canons of science or the world, but a species of historical 
equity. So exceptional a culprit cannot plead in the courts of ccmmoa 
law or common sense. 

The new materials which Lord Rosebery brings to his task, though 
scanty, are fuN of interest, and are mtended to reveal the mner 
Chetham. They consist of some invaluable letters of Pitt himself, of 
papers from Dropmare and Holland House, and of a bitter but interest- 
ing character sketch by his nephew, Lord Tamelford. But the use of 
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them leaves a good deal to be desired. Lord Rosebery’s knowledge 
of the letters and journals of the period is very great, and it is often 
used with effect to check the statements of his manuscripts. More- 
over, be has a robust good sense, which enables him to feel by instinct 
for the truth. None the less, there is something wanting, which a 
trained historian could have supplied, even if be possessed none of 
Lord Rosebery’s other gifts. ` He would not tell us, for instance 
. (p 489), that “no value is to be attached to the utterances of this vain 
“and crazy woman” (Lady Hester Stanhope), and yet (p. 139) refer 
a nauseous anecdote to her sole authonty. Again, Lord Rose- ` 
bery, in the joy of discovery, over-rates the value of “Camelford’s 
pitiful, venomous attack on Chatham, though he is driven to admit its 
untrustworthmess in important respects (92, 102-3, 115-7). Again, on 
p- 406, we are tald that Pitt meant the Duke of Cumberland by 
“ Hannibal,” and on p. 438, in another ordtion, we learn that this is 
only a surmise. Why is it a certainty in the first case and’ a conjecture 
in the second? These may seem small matters, but they are indica- 
tions of unsound method. Indications become certainties when we 
find a barely qualified acceptance of nearly all Walpole’s notes of Pitt’s 
speeches. To judge by the expressions on page ix., the author has no 
idea that some of them may be false, and no real conviction of the 
extreme untrustwotthiness of Horace wherever an enemy is concerned. 
Yet a little care could verify some speeches and discredit others. 
Where fact is attainable, perseverance, exactness and precision are 
vital to true history, and we cannot always be certain that these have 
been employed. There is, for instance, a great deal more to be known 
about the fmancial transactions of Walpole and the political ones of 
Frederic, than the conclusions which Lord Rosebery presents to us 
with the confidence of certainty. On the other hand, im the sphere of 
motive and conjecture, where facts are not verifiable, Lord Rosebery 
is often happy, even when in the final analysis he is not convincing. 
In short, Lord Rosebery’s biography is like Ruskin’s prose, the one is 
as near Hrstory as the other is near poetry. An ordinary observer is 
deceived, bu: an eye undazzled by colour or splendour will mark 
the difference. j 

It may be said, perhaps, that Lord Rosebery set out, not to wnte 
history, but to reveal character. This would give him the necessary 
excuse for sketchiness in finance and foreign policy. But how far has 
he accomplished the task of revealing the true Chatham? Certainly, 
his pedigree prattle—prattle not excelled in any modern biography for 
vivacity and interest—is of real importance. Governor Pitt the 
tyranrical and impertous ancestor, Robert the mean, contentious 
father Colonel John the rakehbell uncle, Thomas the quarrelsome 
brother, the sisters, saucy spotted Nanny and the impossible fury 
Betty, the savage disputes, the incredible abuse, the separations and 
recriminations of this strange group of kinsfolk—all these are 
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picturesquely Timned as the background. We can hardly agree 

with Lord Rosebery when he attributes the hereditary gout of William 

to the free living and poor liver which Govemor Pitt contracted in the 

East Indies (pp. 7, 508), for saentrsts tell us that gout is a characteristic 
that is hereditary, and not acquired or transmissible. But the volcanic 

nature of the Pitts, though not acquired in he Indies, is an undoubted 

fact, and our, biographer nightly insists chat the wild and ‘almost 

demoniac strain, inherent in the family, does much to explain the 
extravagances, the vagaries, the hauteur, the incomprehensible 

grandeur of the great William himself. All his family trod the earth 

with the air of sultans and queens, and he only imitated their habits 

without laying himself open to the same ridicule. 

Agam, it was Rosebery’s pleasant task to reveal Napoleon as a hero 
to ins valet, and to show him as the true great man calming the petty 
squabbles of his tiny c/ten/d/e at St. Helena. He does the same service 
for Chatham, and shows that man as nowhere more great than in the 
circle of his jealous, spiteful and imperious kinsfolk. Mean Robert, 
Wilham’s father, rails fiercely at the very limited extravagance of his 
great son while at Oxford, in letters which our biographer publishes for 
the first time (pp. 34-7). But he has forgotten the compamon-picture. 
When Camelford—Wilham’s nephew, and the author of a venomous 
essay on him—went to the University, the great statesman sent him 
the wisest and kindest advice against extravagance, coupling it with 
a draft on his banker. A generous cheque is a better text from which 
a mentor may preach economy than that modest bill which 
awakened ‘mean Roberts wrath against his great som Again, our 
biographer quotes evidence of Wilham’s goodness to his diabohcal 
sister Betty, the Goneril of the Pitt family, and shows that he endured 
the insults of his spiteful brother Thomas with dignity and without 
recrimination. Last of all, the most real service Lord Rosebery has 
rendered, 1s to give us the letters of Pitt to his sister Nanny, letters of 
Imnexpressible charm and sweetness Someone has termed their 
relations more those of lovers than of brother and sister. We see that 
this ıs literally true, for when William fell in love at Besançon, he 
soon forgot the far one and writes, five weeks after leaving her, 
Pabsence est un grand Médecin—for a broken heart But to his dear 
Nanny he says. “It may sound oddly to say I love you best at a great 
“ distance, but surely absence best shows the Value of a Thing, by 
“making us feel how much we want it.” Very gracefully and gently 
‘does the biographer touch on the quarrel between these two gouttes 
de feu, a quarrel which eventually became permanent. He shows 
Wuliam admitting faults of temper and stooping humbly to ask for 
pardon (89-94), and reveals the sympathy and love at the core of each 
imperious being. We understand why Lord Rcsebery speaks of this 
as the “only expressed tenderness ” in Pitt’s life. 


f . 
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lon bear k aaae a aS one relief | 


' “to the sombre nature” of William. ' He himself has discovered 


another on p. ix.: “ Except on the one genial occasion on which Burke 


“saw him tooling a jim-whiskey down to Stowe, we scarcely see a’ 


“human touch.” We can supply some further exceptions to his rule. 


‘ Our biographer has pictured William writing to his beloved Nanny in 


the rooms of the “demure.” Lyttelton, while two gay girls are thunder- 
ing at the door and making the chairs rock (64). He has omitted the 


campanion picture of a later day, when Wiliam writes to his wife . 


amid the intervals allowed him by “the loved babes ” at brs efbow, who 
are “delightfully noisy.” The Chatham correspondence gives'a few 


_ \drregarded glimpses, as when the great man tells prim Hester that he 


devotes “ Saturday to children and to haymaking"; and another time 
that he is showing “ the loved babes” pictures while they eat straw- 
berries. Lastly, there is a genuine touch, froma privately printed book 
of reminiscences, which tells how Pitt and his lady made friends in 


the country with a prim Quaker couple, and how the great man would. 


have their child at his dinntr-table, and-finally set him on the board 
and delightedly watched him walk about, upsetting the bottles and 
glasses. That is even leas sombre than the jim-whiskey advénture, 


~ ‘and other glimpses coud probably be given of the man behind the ` 
, god 


l 
Again, the space takea by the letters, and by clever characterisations 
af the Pitt family, the Grenvilles, and various contemporary politicians, 


-obscures the maim object of the biography. . We receive no hint of | 


. certain essential features of the inner man Love and religion are the 
objects dearest to most men, and one or other usually leaves the pro- 
foundest impression on the human heart. Yet, while we hear much of 
a very trivial and half-hearted love-affair at Besançon, we hear almost 
nothing of that profound episode when Pitt sought and won Hester 
‘Stanhope. His love-letters, Lord Rosebery ‘says, are stilted’ and 
impossible, though his love was admittedly genuine and true. But 
would it not hawe revealed more of the man to print at least a few 
extracts from genuine letters which few have read, instead of regaling 
us with dubious passages from speeches known to every reader of 
‘Horace Walpole? There must be some truth at the basis of the 
artificial love-lettets, aid the process of tracing it would be fascinating 
to the student of character. 

i On a subject still maie important and disputed, that of Chatham's 
religion, we hear nothing at all from the biographer. Yet in his youth 
“Chatham was a pronounced apostle of free-thought, and published a 
famous letter on the subject ; when older he shows in the Camelford 


- letters that he believed in a God and a religion sombre, terrible, and 


majestic as himself. We get a reference to this on p. 105, where Pitt 
| speaks “of a rational, frm rebgion, that, anchors us safe ‘In the 
“confidence of another (world).” Yet our biographers 30 quick to 
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understand a personal allusion, or to explain a party intrigue, has Ło 
comment ready for such a passage. Really, if it is to reveal a man to 
publish a correspondence with his sister, and not to attempt to 
explain why or how he loved his wife or his God, the revelation of a 
human character is easy. 

Nearly two-thirds of this biographical sketch are occupied less with 
personal details than with viewing Pitt’s struggle to power during the 
twenty years from 1734 to 1756 Here our biographer’s gift for ~ 
epigram has full play; Walpole, George O., Carteret are etched in 
with masterly skill, though there is nothing in “Chatham.” equal to 
the characterisation of Buckingham as “Grenville’s hairshirt,” or 
to the study of Shelburne in “ Pitt.” There is much skill and labour 
spent in the unravelling of party intrigues, and in the part, often 
intricate and tortuous, which Chatham played in them. The study is ' 
in many ways delightful. So delicate a tale of party jealousies may 
win young ladies from their novels and cld gentlemen from their 
Rabelais. Our author throws the dew of his style over this spider web 
of intrigues, and the drops gleam and flash on each particular thread 
of it But is this realy essential to the understanding of Pitt or his 
character? Is it not true that Pitt was not a man of the world, that he 
hated intriguing and was ashamed of st? That eagle gaze’ was fixed 
ultimately not on the defeat of Newcastle ‘but on the defeat of 
France. 

His real occupation in these early years was to fit himself for this 
task, and how does our biographer assist us here? He has some valu- 
able remarks on the purity of his character, and on the ostentation 
which drew attention to that fact. He touches with delicate insight on 
his unexampled oratory and analyses its elements. He shows us at times. 
faint glimpses of that burning spirit of patriotism which possessed him. 
He lays great emphasis on the ‘training which made him ultimately 
_ successful in intrigue, but says little or nought of that training which 
made him supreme and terrible in statesmanship. We learn how he 
toiléd through the mud, but aot how he was guided in his path by the 
stars. The political faith of Chatham was a religion, but his 
biographer tells us as little of this as he does of his more orthodox 
creeds. We learn nothing of the fuet on which the aming aouit 
this man fed. 

EE E L E EE E E E et 
them even in the new materials of this biography, We obtain in this 
volume, for the first time, decisive proofs (pp. 27-9, 31-2) that William 
as a boy showed great promise and made rea_ progress in his studies. 
This evidenoe of learning is not connected with the business thorough- 
ness and capacity observable in his own monetary trapsactions, and in 
the litigious avarice of his father and the whole Pitt family. Still less 
is it correlated with Shelburne’s quotation of Pitts own words that, 
while be was a cornet of horse, “ thére was not a military book he had 
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, “nat read through” (p. 47). Yet the three statements, taken together, 


nean a good deal, taey show cléarly that Pitt had set out, at an early 
age to train himself with unusual steadiness and perseverance. To 
attain his great ends he must be an orator and therefore understand the 
humanities, a business man and understand commerce, a war minister 
and understand stategy. All these objects he appears by this 
evidence to have steadily pursued, and it 1s noticeable one of the 
earliest utterances attributed to him 1s that trade was the last refuge 
of a ration, for whch it must be ready to die Is not this, in reality, 
the woole secret of brs hfe, the firm conviction that England to be great 
must have a mister who understood how to make trade flounsh by 
means of war? Surely it 1s not fanciful, when we read the methods of 
Diamond Prtt, the great, ruthless and successful interloper in Indian 
trade m amassing much wealth, to trace the same ability reproduced 
in m3 great descendant on a wider stage and with a purer motive? 
The revelation of Pitt, in his riper years, as the most informed of 
foreign ministers or the eighteenth century, as the one most attentive 
to England’s trade, as well as to her armaments, has been made known 
of late to historians. No one now thinks with Macaulay that Pitt 
was slipshod ‘and ignorant, but many have been puzzled as to the 
sources of his knowledge. We think the riddle nears solution when 
there is evidence of inherited business capacity, of juvenile progress 


`~ and appEcation, and of early devotion to a later ideal. 


It may be conteaded, of course, that the training of Pitt as a states- 
man lies outside the scope of a biographical sketch. Possibly, but we 
are mutiated with such care into his political intrigues, that it seems a 
pity not to show cs something of his political ideals.) For these ideals 
ministered to his imagination and developed its intensity. They were, 
too, to some extent, hereditary. Diamond Pitt was a true blue Whig, 
who loathed the very idea of a “ French kickshaw” on the throne of 
England, and it -s interestmg to discere a strain of sentimental 
Wa ggtsm in Wiliam before he was twenty. He writes to his mother 
(February 29, 1728, p. 42) from Utrecht, telling her to send over 
Lytelton to Holland, “ perhaps living in a republick may inspire him 
“with a love of liberty and make him scorn his chains.” This passage 
is vital, for it reveals that love of liberty which was the true passion ° 
of Bis hfe, and which finally vented itself in the famous saying, “I 
“rejoice that America bas resisted” But all- this is desregarded by 
our biographer, who can find in Pitt’s early desire to reduce 
the numbers of the standing army nothing but rhetoncal folly, 
or factious crime. Yet it was not eighty years since Crom- 
wel had made a standing army the horror of all Englishmen,, 
not sixty years since a tyrant had increased the army in order 
to destroy English liberty, not forty since the same suspicion 
had blasted the fame of the greatest English general, not ten since 
the most famous of living pamphketeers had hited that a Patriot Kmg 
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might be justified m using armed force to overthrow his opponents |: 
. It was very easy for an ardent young mar to imagine that a strong 
army, pliant ministers and a despotically tamed King might imperil 
the liberties of England. The bebef was a wrong one, but recent 
history and a foreign ruler were sufficient excuse and explanation 
for it. 

Pitt’s love of liberty led hım`to the most singular of his 
extravagances—that love of stage effect of which his biographer so 
frequently complains. To Pitt, the source of noble liberty was in 
Rome, he called its history “ the apostolic aze of patriotism,” and, like 
Cromwell, he thought the title of Roman the proudest a man could 
bear. His love of Plutarch was passionate, and I believe it will be 
found that Pitt fashioned himself as a public character om the model of 
Plutarch’s heroes. Now, Plutarch’s heroes, as everyone knows since 
the days of Grote, are not really men, but sthical and patriotic types 
or ideals. Hence, when Chatham tried to imitate them he failed, and 
sometimes his mask and his raised buskin were not only unreal but 
ludicrous. , It was not, indeed, the theatrical parade but the terrible 
power and sincerity behind it which evoked the awe of contem- 
poraries. But of our stage-Roman and his evolution the biographer 
speaks no word. 

It is hard to criticise a book which has so much charm, and which 
yet obtains that charm only at the cost of same violence to nature and 
to history. Like an old-world garden it has.strange beauties, but- 
sometimes its hedges and box are clipped and tortured into strange 
shapes, it has only shady byways without wide lawns. One who 
wanders here will learn much of the eighteanth century, he will find, 
aš in one of Pitt’s own gardens, a temple to the Graces, and he will also 
discover disordered fragments of a statue from which more minute 
care would have constructed a lasting montment to Pitt. 


HAROLD W. V. TEMPERLEY. 


SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


` ' >; 


N the July number of this REVIEW there appeared an vate 
discussing the intelectual nature of sculpture and the affinity 
ich existed between that art and the Greek temperament. The 
Greek temperament, it was pointed out, in love with definition, 
essentially intellectual, addicted to clear-cut ideas on all subjects, 
and instinctively distrusting the vagueness of emotional apprehension, 
was a medium ‘by which all motives and conceptions were pre- 
pared and made ready for, the sculptor. Greek ideas on all. 
subjects are exact and definite. They possess, that is to say, the 
_attributes of form. This bemg so, the sculptor has no preparatory 
struggle to go through to consolidate his vision. Thoughts which 
have been given exact form meet the art of form half way and drof 
into marble almost of their own accord. 
But if this is so, if Greek sculpture is governed and conditioned 
by the clear-thouzhted quality of the Greek intellect, it becomes 
interesting as a matter of corroborative evidence to consider in what 
way sculpture is affected by the change which gradually came over 
. Greek intellectualism. That change, as the reader knows, followed, 
and is evidently mare or less dependent on, certain political events. 
The conquests of Alexander towards the close of the fourth century 
B.C. had brought the East and West in contact, and it is perhaps on 
that account rather than in their magnitude and extent that thosé 
conquests constitrte one of the most momentous events in history. 
Already, it is true, the Greek had shot his bolt. He had worked at 
the intellectual vein until he had worked it out. By the exercise of 
irs own intellectuel methods the classic mind had been brought to a 
recognition of the insuficiency of a purely intellectual interpretation of 
life, and to a dim perception, even,-of the faculties which take cognis- 
ance of the infinite. On the other band, the emotional and spiritual 
side of life, stirred already, was of a sudden stimulated by the 
' infusion of Eastera ideas, and, thus reinforced, burst the barriers which 
intellectualism had constructed for its own defence. The Ma ian ` 
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Imperialism opened to the Greek a new warld of ideas. The view of 
life which he now found himself in contact with was precisely the view 
which the Classic Age had so consistently discountenanced and the 
classic intellect had so severely held in check. Already disenchanted, 
-however, with hts own ideas, he proceeded to assimilate those of the 
East, and especially he thicstily quaffed at the spring of mystical 
thought of which the East is the abounding and perennial source. 

It is always the case that spiritual and emotional influences, more 
impalpable in their nature, are less distinct in their modes of action 
than intellectual and rational influences. Of the two classes of ideas 
which the Greek race has developed or trensmitted, the intellectual 
class, comcident with its national unity and expressed in definite 
terms, seems, at least, of far the greatest importance. Still, the 
more carefully the reader cansiders the nature of the conflicting 
impulses which have controlled the life of Europe, and the more he 
searches for the causes of the*difference becween classic and modern 
life, the greater will be the weight he will probably attach to the 
interpretative work of the Greeks in the spiritual sphere, for the 
greater will seem the effect of that current of Eastern emotionalism 
to which the Greeks acted as conductors. 

It is not necessary here to enter mto an account of Greco-Oriental 
speculations; what we have to note is that, from the time of the 
breaking down of the barriers between East and West, the simplicity 
and precision which had accrued to classic thought from its resolute 
rejection of the mfinite and the abstract, and its resolute insistence 
on the concrete and the definite, were rendered impossible by the 
admission into the Western mind of the Eastern mystical thought of 


+ 


spiritual vision. ‘This was fatal to the reign of intellectualism, for ` 


it dissolved the very. limits which had held and contained intellėc- 
tualism. Henceforth the West was never to be free from a haunting 
consciousness of the infinite, never to be really happy and at rest 
in the world of appearances. Immerse herself though she might in 


her studies and sciences, propose though ske might intellectual solu- . 


tions of all problems and enigmas, there were yet, mixed in her blood, 
needs which intellect could not satisfy and aspirations to which 
intellect could never respond; so that, to this day, her moments of 
greatest intellectual achievement are quite lacking in the pagan 
calmness and sincerity, and the’ sickening conviction is never far 
from her that the very modes of intellectual perception are themselves 
questionable. 

In Hellenistic sculpture the change in the mind of the age is at 
once apparent. Standing as he does on the threshold of the move- 
ment, the last of the great Greeks, the last preserver of the tradition of 
classic self-control, yet shaken already by new thoughts and emotions, 
one of the most significant figures in the art of this epoch is undoubt- 
edly Lysippus. .The portraits of Alexarder which remain to us 
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from ais hand or school inseparably connect the names of the sculptor 
and the king. On independent testimony, however, it seems 
evideat that Lysippus was working as early as 368, and there is 
no evidence to snow that he lived long enough to profit or suffer by 
the current of ideas for which his great patron opened a path. Mr. 
Gardaer places his activity between the years 366 and 316. Yet 
even on Lysippus the shadow of the future falls. The antique type, 
self-sufficient, calmly posed, the finest vindication the world has seen 
of the unaided dignity of man, this type, in which the most human 
of the arts had, as it were, its stronghold, is for Lysippus already 
obsolete. The traits that engage attention are already those which 
hint at the mystery of the human lot. They are the small, subtle, 
pathetic and wistful traits which disclose themselves in individual 
expression, and are conveyed in the slightest and most sensitive 
inflections of a lip, an eyebrow, or a nostril While the ideal of 
Pheidias and his contemporaries suggests a fixity and assurance of ' 
thought amounting almost to philosophic dogma, the ideal of Lysippus 
and his contemporaries suggests, on the contrary, the begmning of 
a search, a quest, a groping in the void. 

Hellenistic art, closely following on Lysippus, is itself divided in 
its ams. On the one hand, the ancient tradstion, drained of witality 
yet preserving something of its prestige, tends, as is always the 
way in such cases, to harden and stereotype into fixed generalisa- 
tions; on the other, the new experimental impulse, inclining to the 
exploration of subtle ideas and shades of character, wears down ever 
more uremediably the old bounds and limitations. In his recent 
book on Greek sculpture Mr. Gardner observes that during the 
earlier part of the Hellenistic Age the mfluence of Praxiteles, Scopas 
and Lysippus remains paramount, though variously blended. “The 
“isolation of the various schools seems to have been to a great extent 
“broken down; and as, after the conquests of Alexander, frst a 
“Pan-Hellenic and then even a cosmopolitan spirit prevailed, so m 
“ scripture also it would depend more upon the individual predilections 
“of the artist than on his local origin to which of the earlier masters 
“he looked chiefly for inspiration. Much might also depend on the 
“subject with wh:ch he was dealing. If grace and beauty of form 
“were his chief aim, he would follow the lead of Praxiteles ; if passion 
“and dramatic force, that of Scopas; while those who sought either 
“to carry still further the special study of athletic types, or to com- 
“ memorate historical events by monumental sculptures, looked mainly 
-“to Lysippus as their master.” Mr. Gardner adds thatthe Pergamene 
school, though owing much to Scopas, should be ranked among the 
followers of Lysippus. It may, however, be pointed out that all this, 
though it may b= true, is yet open to misinterpretation. If the 
Hellenistic style -s to be recognised as a distinct phase or develop- 
mert in the history of sculpture it must be associated with a distinct 
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motive or tendency. It is, ro doubt, diffictlt to do this, because no 
hard and fast line of separation between it and classic art 1s traceable. 
The trio of great sculptors who served as the models of early Hellenism 
were themselves in process of abandoning the ancient ideals of the 
Greek race, and there ıs some doubt whether to call them, in certain 
aspects of their work, the last of the Greeks or the first of the Hellenists, 
Still a growth, though gradual, may attain a point at which it is open 
to fresh classification. Hellenism, in the evolution of Greek sculp- 
ture, marks such a point. Mr. Gardner would, I think, agree that 
what is vital and distinctive in the Hellerist movement is not so 
much the imitative traits in it and its clmging to precedent examples 
as the fact that it exhibits a growing impatience of the classical 
tradition and an increasing endeavour to reach out into hitherto 
unexplored regions of thought and emoticon. With regard to the 
Pergamene school, Mr. Garcner supplies us with an illustration of 
the warrior’s head in the British Museum, on which he makes the 
following significant comments :—“In the intense expression of the 
“eyes, and the way they are shadowed by the brow, we recognise 
“a treatment derved from Scopas; but in the rough and matted hair, 
“the knotted and exaggerated rendering of sinews and veins, and the 
“restless and mobile brow, there is a contrast to the restraint and 
“moderation which is never absent from fourth-century work, even 
“if it be as vigorous as the Tegea heads or the portrait of ‘Alexander. 
“The modern effect produced by such a head as this, in which ' 


New hopes shine through the flesh they fray, 
New fears aggrandise the rags and tatters, 


“anticipates in many ways the Christian art of a later date, and 
“suggests at the same time that the reason why such things are 
“not found “in Hellenic art is not because earlier sculptors could 
“not, but because they would not, produce, chem” 

But how could they have produced them? The sense of struggle 
and effort, the new hopes and new fears which distinguish this ~ 
Hellenistic work, and which ally it so obviously to modern examples, 
are the characteristics, the note, of the Hellenistic style. But they 
are so because they were the characteristics, the note, of the life of 
the later generation’ How could the earlier generation, which knew 
nothing of these hopes and fears, embody them in form? How could 
they give utterance to hopes they had never entertained and fears 
they had never experienced? Does there not seem here to be some 
lack of clearness in Mr. Gardner's analysis, and does not that lack of 
clearness arise from his not having held sufficiently in view the 
mental conditions out of which the old and new sculpture arose? 
Suppose we try to state the case, putting the mental factor first 
Greek sculpture, at its prime and in its greet days, was the conse- 
quence and effect of the thought of its age. That thought, nobly 
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rational in character, was distinct m its processes and definite m its 
statements. The art that came to meet the thought coincided exactly 
with it in character, and hence ıt follows that Greek sculpture of this 
-pericd, whatever may be its possible limrtations, constitutes the most 
perfect phase through which'the art has passed. But by degrees the 
thought itself charged. Worn thin already, it yielded to an influx of ° 
spirrual ideas anc emotions, ministered through contact with the East, 
and forthwith a corresponding change affected art. The new hopes 
and Zears which were agitating men’s mmds endeavoured, in their turn, 
to got themselves expressed ın marble. But they were not, hke the old 
ideas, of a nature zo do so. Indefinite, tentative, vague, they rebelled 
against the hmits of form, and refused to submit themselves to exact 
Gefinition, and hence the restlessness, the struggle and the effort 
which we distinguish as zhe marks of the Hellenistic style. 

Taking this view of the matter, we may say that, here again, we 
hav2 a sufficiently vivid illustration of contemporary life and thought ` 
offered us by the art of the period- In dealing with the nse of Greek 
art we drew attention to the striking representation which that art, in 
its grow-ng naturelism and sense of reality, gives us of the dawn of the 
intellectual faculty. Intellect has played a great part in the world since 
the days of the Greeks, and here in the new realism of early Greek art, 
woking like a leeven among the old artistic conventions, we are able . 
zo cbserve almost rts birth and the character of its earliest efforts. So, 
ın the case of Hellenistic art, we are conscious also of being’present at 
a kirth: but it is the spiritual faculty, intellect’s great rival, whose 
‘advent we now discern. The old barriers break up, depths open 
where a hard surface had been, new aspirations invade men’s minds, 
‘and the sense of spiritual mystery falls upon and enwraps them. 
Foz the first time Greek thought becomes troubled and inarticulate. 
Through a thorsand channels the mysticism which was to exert so 
po-verful an mfluence on Europe’s development was filtering west- 
_ ward. Such are the influences to which, in the new style of sculpture, 
the marble is called upon to respond. It is but a picture, after all, of 
the mind of itsage. Ruifled already by the soul’s agitation, Hellenistic 
sctlpture is embarked on a voyage of discovery that is not ended yet. 
“ Modem,” Mr. Gardner calls it, and modern indeed it is, for the 
problem of how to express infinite ideas in terms of finite form is 
the problem tha: occupies us stil. 

It is unnecessary in these few remarks—intended to trace the effects 
on an art of form of spiritual ideas—to deal with the evidence of’ 
Roman sculpture. The attempt has been made of late years 
‘ to mvest Roman art with various high qualities hitherto denied 
to it. Possibly the contemptuous estimate of the criticism of some 
years back is open to modification; but still, when all is said, the 
fact that must emerge is that the Roman instinctively looked at art 
from the outsid*, valuing it as the expression of external pomp and 


express, was handed 
ut now it appears that 


eociety. Her insistence on uw 
as we shall presently see, was emp 
prove, in the long run, irksome to the modern mind. 

But if Florence overdid it in the matter of painting, there lay . 
seat to her hand an art in the practice of which she ran no such 
risks. Between Attic and Florentine sculpture there is this funda-: 
mental resemblance, that both are prosecuted with the zest and 
-natural ease with which a people adopt the kind of art suited to their 
genius. Florentine painting takes the lead of other Italian painting, 
but still other Italian painting exists, and is important. But when 
we come to the art which is pre-emmently, by the laws of tts own 
nature, the art of form, to sculpture that is to say, Florence practi- 
cally monopolises the whole field. It is here she is most “im her 
“element.” “Though the sister cities of Pisa and Siena made the 
“first definite start, Florence by the thirteenth century had taken 
“the lead; the sculpture of the Renaissance had its birth here, here 
“it went through all the phases of its development, and here, finally, 
“its transition to the baroque was prepared. As antique sculpture 
“culminates in Greece, so that of the Christian epoch finds its 
“crowning expression in the plastic art of Florence. In two cities 
“only has that branch of art been able to attain to its full and 
_“ glorious prime in unrestrained freedom: in Athens and in Florence.” 
The general truth of these observations, taken from Professor Bode’s 
recent work on Florentine sculpture, will not be questionéd It 
will. not be denied that in spontaneity ang fluency Florentine sculpture 
approaches Athenian. 

Yet if both speak the same language with, the same freedom, 
they speak it with a very different accent. The course of Florentipe 
sculpture is ruléd by none of the high and grave conceptions of the 
functions of the art which carried such weight with the Greeks. It 
is restless where Greek’ art is serene, experimental and tentative 
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er than of any spiri 
art, for all its 


-not its achievements, 
d were nothing very c 
foundations, but the 


that far more happiness is derived from the activity of the mind 
- itself than from any fruits Which that activity may yield. Man is 
ever im-search of happiness, and it was-the discovery of the long- ` 
forgotten fact that intellectual activity is a source of happiriess which , 
placed Italy, and especially Florence, in the position of guide and ~~ 
mentor to the rest of Europe. For the rest, the character of this 
mental activity, in which Florence led the way, is sufficiently obvious. 
Intellect is the faculty which defines, observes, analyses. There is 5 
little that is sensuous and emotional in Florentine thought It is" 
active, not passive. It does not receive impressiéns, but seeks, dis- 
- tinctions. It is subtle and fine’ in analysis. It does not regard any 
subject as beyond the reach of intellectual interpretation, nor does 
it greatly care to follow any line of inquiry beyond: the phase of _ 
_ definition. In short, as was of- course bound to be the case, there 
- are the strongest mental resemblances, amounting in many respects 
to identity, between the age of intellects birth and the age of 
intellects awakening; between the Athens of the fifth century B.C- ~ `, 
and the Florence ‘of the fifteenth century AD. - pe 
Considering this similitude in mental stimulus and the spirit of ' 
the age, we should naturally Jook for and expect a corresponding 
. degree of similitude in artistic product. And this similitude we, of 
course, find. Florence was the focus of Renaissance intellectualism, 
and ‘Florentine art is essentially an art of form Form advanced . 
‘to meet Florentine ideas almost as teadily as it had advanced to meet Za 
1 Greek ideaa This holds good even of painting. It was “upon form, ` 
“and form alone,” Mr. Berenson insists, “that the great Florentine 
“masters concentrated their efforts.” The results of this concentra- 
tion of effort. have been, we cannot help pausing to remark, note- 
worthy. A suspicion seems to be rapidly gaining ground ambng us, 
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where Greek art is steadily coherent, uncertain of its own aims and 
purposes where Greek art is calmly self-confident. ‘Critics have 
argued that these discrepancies and defects, as they apparently are, 
in Florentine work may have been due to ignorance of the- Greek 
masterpieces, It was, it is urged, from the muddy stream of Roman 
rather than the purer springs of ‘Attic art that -the Italians drew 
their models in sculpture, and to that taint in its source the derelic- 
tions of their art should be ascribed. But can we imagine Donatello 
and Michelangelo, whatever their tutelage, other than they were? 
The early phases of the development of the art might, and no doubt 
would, have been different. Niccola Pisano would haye-been the 
last of the Greeks instead of the last of the Romans. But would 
‘that have affected the later course and character of the art? To 
imagine that it could have done so is to form, it seems to me, but a 
slighting estimate of the living forces which were feeding Renaissance 
art. These were not, I imagine, of so feeble a kind as submissively 
. to adapt themselves to this style or that. If the first essays of 
Renaissance sculpture accepted. Roman guidance, the imitative phase 
only lasted until the art had established contact with contemporary 
life. The Florentine sculptors of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are no more Roman than they are Greek. They are themselves. 
The art they practise is not an imtative but an original and living 
art; and it is so because,it is the expression of living ideas. In 
short, it is not among extraneous influences, but within the life of 
Italy itself, that we must seek for the causes of the differences as 
well as the resemblances between Florentine and Athenian sculpture. 
_ In considering the inward life of the two States in connection with 
the art evolved by either, two points of difference seem most note- 
worthy. Both, as we have said—both Athens and Florence—were 
in'cast of thought preponderatingly intellectual; this explains the 
bias of both in favour of the arts of form. But in its control of life 
the intellectualism of Florence went much less far than the intellec- 
tualism of Athens! Athenian life aspired to regulate and direct itself 
through the intellect, on the basis of a system of rational ethics. 
The dictates of reason in regard to right conduct and the conceptions 
of reason of ideal characteristics were authoritative. Now what 
were those characteristics? Self-control, moderation, serenity, right 
proportion, harmony, symmetry—these, as we figure the Greek ideal 
man, are the epithets which rise to our lips to describe him. But 
these, as the’ reader will see, are words very susceptible of artistic 
application. I have already attempted to deal with the influence of 
Greek ethics on Greek art in a recent article in this REVIEW,” as 
exhibited particularly in Doric architecture, and must not dilate on 
the point here; but the reacer will see at once that where we have 
an intellectual system of this sort in authority, where symmetry and 


* Gresk Sculpture, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, July, 1910. 
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harmony and the rest of it were reverenced as principles to live by, 
there we have also a system ready-made for application to art: a 
system which would control and govern art as appropriately as it 
controlled and governed life. In truth it 1s impossible for anyone 
at all open to such influences to contemplate typical examples of 
Greek sculpture without being conscious that they do in fact illustrate 
in their own personalities the beauty of’the ethical principles in which 
they were conceived: without being conscious, that is to say,-that the 
Greeks turned‘ ethical principles into artistic laws. 

But the Renaissance never got to this; even Florence fell far short 
of it Strive as she might to recapture the classic point of view 
Florence never succeeded in reinstating the intellectual faculty in its 
old position as ethical lawgiver to life. And failing in this, her 
sculpture pays the penalty. The qualities of harmony, self-control, 
proportion, symmetry and so on, not being accepted as laws of life, 
could not be, and never were, passed on mto art: could not become 
laws of art. The loss is tremendous, irreparable. There is nothing 
in the whole range of Renaissance sculpture that touches, however . 
faintly, that note of ‘tranquil and majestic self-sufficiency .which 
belongs to the great figures of the Parthenop pediment. 

The loss, I say, is irreparable, and seems at a blow. to degrade 
sculpture from its ancient office of a witness to the truth and a support 
to human nature, and to cast ıt down among men to become the 
instrument and prey of individual caprice. But there is a second 
point of difference between classic and Renaissance sculpture, ang 
this seems to offer some slight compensation for the loss incurred: 
on the first ‘count. ` It need scarcely be pointed out that the reason’ 
the men of the Renaissance declined, or were unable, to accept a 
rational philosophy as supreme guide to life, was not because they 

aspired to dispense with a guide altogether, but because they already 

had o one. It is customary to make very light of the religion of the 

Renaissance, and no doubt in so treating it we are but following the 

lead of the Renaissance itself. But, however lightly religion might be 

regarded, there the religion was. In so far as men strove to lean 

exclusively on the intellectual faculty, they might weaken or atrophy 

the religious sense in them, and it is probable that if we were to 

‘analyse the characters of most of the consummate villains whose 
murders and treacheries and unbridled licentiousness grace the epoch, 

we should find that their pre-emmenoce in vice was the consequence 

of their falling between the two stools of a spiritual standard they 

had repudiated and an ethical standard they had never attained to. 

They were emancipate equally from the laws which God and man 

lay down for the restraint of human conduct. It would argue, 

however, a superficial knowledge of human nature if we were to 

deduce from such individual examples the conclusion that Chris- 

“tianity as an influence had ceased to operate. “The signs to the 
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contrary are too many and-significant to be gainsaid. The religious 
motive was constantly manifested in life and constantly manifested 
in art. It stood, weak or strong, in-place of the Greek ethical motive, 
and exercised, as that had done, a direct influence upon art. But its 
influence was of a very different kind Being in its essence spiritual 
‘ rather than intellectual, it did not lend itself, as its rival had done, 
to the process of form delineation The Christian ideals, charity, 
humility, self surrender to God’s will, etc, cannot, like the classic 
ideals, symmetry, harmony, proportion, be readily converted into . 
pmnaples of art; nor will ideas which have been dipped in the vague 
aspirations, hopes, fears and surmises which haunt the Christianised 
imagination, submit to concrete definition with the readiness of the 
clear-cut distinctions of Greek thought. , We have seen already, in the 
case of Hellenistic sculpture, how mental indefiniteness acted on the 
arts of Greece, and we shall discern the same phenomenon, in'a 
more marked degree, in the case of Renaissance sculpture. 

If the reader will turn his attention for a moment to the culmination 
of the Renaissance movement, he will easily distinguish the existing - 
conflict of motives in the life of the age together with the effect of 
that conflict on art Take him for all in all, we may say that 0 
Magnifico is a warthy representative of the pagan Renaissance, and 
that the amplitude of his culture and the splendour of his talents are 
themselves a high testimony to the depth and gentineness of the soil 
that nourished them. It was perhaps during the. period of his 
ascendency that the. Renaissance as a revival, as an attempt, that is, 
to live on classic ideas, most nearly achieved success. AA careless 
glance, misled by the enthusiasm and animation witk which the 
leading actors threw themselves into their parts, might almost deem 
the sucoess complete; but a closer scrutiny, even of that enthusiasm 
and that animation, would quickly undeceive it. For this classical 
fervour is in truth far from the classical temper. It is too self- 
conscious and forced, too evidently maintained by effort and liable to 
collapse should the effort cease. It lacks the classic calm and 
security, and its very perturbation and anmety to force the pace are 
certain indications of the existence of a hostile presence. As it 
happens, this presence also is typically represented. In the entrance 
passage of the Convent of St. Mark, at Florence, there hangs a, 
portrait at which all visitors turn to glance a second time. The 
stromg, ascetic features, the large hooked nose, the deep furrows of 
the cheek, above all the fire, ardent and fierce, in the black eyes that 
stare intently upward, -are traits evidently taken from the life. There 
is nothing in the face to win or attract, yet Savonarola was a more 
potent influence in Florence than Lorenzo himself. Though his 
eloquence was almost entirely denunciatory, and his descriptions of 
the divine wrath and impending judgment frightened his hearers into 
fits, yet the walls of his church and even the squares of the city were 
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too narrow to contain the multitudes which gathered round him to 
tremble and weep at bis words. The awful reality, the awful 
proximity, of God was the constant burden of his eloquence. In 
place of paganism, in place of intellectualism, in place of the humanist 
culture which centred in the Villa Medici, he upheld the idea of a 
spititual guide, a spiritual ruler, a spiritual judge. The effect of his 
_ words is a proof of the imeradicable survival, even in that centre of 
- intellectualism, of the spiritual faculty. A fierce spiritual reaction set 
in, and the whole city, swept by an emotional ecstasy, surrendered 
itself to the guidance of the instrament of God. 
There are few more striking contrasts in history probably than 
Lorenzo and Savonarola, and the scene at the formers death-bed 
throws that contrast into striking rehef. Death, we may suppose, is 
usually a test of the sincerity of a man’s opinions, and tbe old Greeks 
died in their paganism as calmly and sincerely as they had lived in 
it. But the paganism of the Renaissance, though good enough to 
live in, was no creed to die in, and with the consciousness of 
approaching dissolution upon him Lorenzo sent for the Dominican. 
Their meeting summarises the Renaissance. If we would know why 
it is that the classic note in the Renaissance strikes us as strained and 
overdone, why it is that characters like Pico della Mirandola have the 
hectic flush on them, why it is that the imitations of classic manners, 
the revival of the garden and the Academy, the Aristotelian and 
Platonic encounters, the wish even to revive the worship of the gods, 
and all the other signs of an almost breathless enthusiasm for the 
usages of paganism have something obviously extravagant and 
excessive in them and are tinged as it were with an element of play- 
acting, we have but to call to mind the death-bed of the humanist 
with the monk standing over it to perceive the reason. The Renais- 
sance ‘was strained in its paganism because it was not really pagan. 
Fain though it might be to persuade itself that it was what, for the 
moment, it wanted to be, yet with all its eager protestations it never 
quite succeeded. There are present in the life of the age elements 
which no pagan system can contain. We have chosen Savonarola as 
the representative of these elements at the moment of the climax of the 
Renaissance, but if we were to revert to the eve of the movement and 
consider the more far-reaching effect of the more spiritual teaching 
of a St. Francis, should we not be obliged to confess that, 
from the very first, the pagan experiment was doomed to failure. 
_ Indeed, might not a shrewd observer, already at this juncture, seeing 
what profound spiritual ihstincts were inwoven in the national char- 
acter, have foretdld what was bound to happen? “ You have here,” he 
would have said, “something which no human interpretation of life 
“will ever satisfy. No philosophical system, by which you think “to 
“control these spiritual aspirations, will ever look more substantial 
“than stage scenery, while it will be always liable to be rent asunder 
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“by an outburst of spiritual emotionalism” So much, without being 
a prophet, he might have surmised; and when, three hundred years 
later, at the very moment of the intellectual apogee, Florence went 
‘mad over Savonarola, and the nobles and ladies burnt their finery in 
the market-place, and the dying prince of this world sent post-haste 
for the custodian of the next, he might have added, “I told you so.” 
These, then, are the two main points of difference between the 
classic and Renaissance life. (1) The latter never succeeded in 
installing an-intellectual ethical system in command of conduct and 
action; but (2) in liéu of such a system it was haunted by a vague, 
spiritually conceived faith in the will of an omnipotent God. It may 
be said at once that this contrast between Renaissance and classic ` 
life is identical with the contrast between Renaissance and classic 
sculpture. - Renaissance sculpture is, in the first place, fotally 
lacking in the broad abstract principles which govern Greek art 
and link to the thought of its day; but, m the second place, it 
does reveal spiritual aspirations and a consciousness of spiritual 
vitality such as we shall search Greek art for in vain. It seems 
almost superfluous to illustrate these points, but if we are to dd so at 
alt let us do it as forcibly as possible Lorenzo and Savonarola 
-emmbody, we said, the dual aspects of the Renassance, its outward 
triumphant paganism and its inward smouldenng spirituality. It 
remains for the greatest sculptor of the age to depict the two and the 
conflict between them in terms of visible form. To name Michel- 
angelo in this connection is enough. There is no need to dilate 
on his appreciation of the intellectualism of the Renaissance. We 
all know what a sense he possessed for the concrete, for substance, 
“and what a passion for the science of articulation. He had, if ever 
a man had, the temperament of the sculptor. But we all know, 
too, what depths of spiritual emotion underlay the mighty capacity 
of the man and taxed and mocked its utmost efforts at definition. 
Both points of difference we have been dealing with are brought out 
in his work with equal force. There is a truth in that old nickname 
the “Great Barbarian ;” for if we admit, as we must admit, that the 
Greek gift of culture consisted in the ability to realise ethical laws in 
the domimons of art and literature, there must needs appear some- 
thing barbarous in a rejection so absolute as Michelangelo’s of any 
such connection. . It is not possible to think of the classic principles 
of symmetry, harmony, proportion, moderation, in presence of 
Michelangelo’s figures. They never suggest such motives, save acci- 
dentally, for they were not evolved in obedience to such dictates. 
What to the Athenian was his chief holdfast on truth and sanity is 
«to the Florentine a consideration of no interest whatsoever. On the 
other hand, was ever sculpture more racked with spiritual indefinable 
impulses than are these tragic forms? They carry us back again 
to that hour when first the classic intellectualism broke down and 
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new: hopes. and fears were struggling for articulation. ae 


~ Hellenistic sculpture, is far closer than Hellenic to the Renaissance. 


It -consists of the same elements, and the same problems; how to 


f embody spiritual igeas in. terths of form, perplexes and baffles it. 


There is a profound similarity i in life between oùrtwo periods which 
works itself out into a corresponding resemblance ın art The typical 


- wartior’s head, to which allusion has been made, the head, as Mr. 
~, Gardner describes it; of the “rough and matted hair,” of the “ knotty 


“and exaggerated rendering of sinews and veitis,, of the “restless 
“and mobile brow :” this head, so “ vigorous,” so “intense in expres- 
“sion,” yet so lacking in the “restraint. and moderation” of éarlier 


Greek work which, at once torti and inspired by strange hopes and 


fears, has such a “ modern effect,” and “ anticipates in many ways the 


“Christian art of a later date *—this head might have come straight ' 


from the workshop of Michelangelo, and had it done so would pass | 


muster as an entirely characteristic example of his art. So strangely 


similar upon art are the effects of similar thought-currents in life. 
I ventured, in -my last article on this subject, to suggest that the 


` study of art would derive considerable additional interest if it were 
‘ more often studied in conjunction with, and as an expression of, 
. the life of its own age and place. That suggestion I would here 


reiterate. It is probable that the ideas we have been discussing may 


` hawe occurred to many of my readers before: they are such at least 


as might readily suggest themselves to anyone interested in these 
subjects. Nevertheless they can scarcely be too much pondered and 
dwelt upon. , The added significance they are able to pour into the 
art they deal with is incalculable. A great genrus, whether poet or 
artist, is the medium through which an age speaks. The statues of 


' ‘Michelangelo incarnate the very génius of the Renaissance. -There, in 


the anatomy, the foreshortening, the fond elaboration of flesh and 
sinew, is the play of intellect and love of science we know,30 well; and ` 
there, in furrowed brow and mobile lip, is the spiritual anxiety and 


. Testlessness which also, though we often'ignore it, is blent inextricably 
5 with the spirit of the age. -In a work entitled “ A Hundred Master- 


“ pieces of Sculpture,” which I commend to the reader’s notice as one 


of the best sketches of the history of sculpture recently written, there 


. ‘ccurs a passage on Michelangelo from an unnamed source, in which 
- this clash and jar of motives is expressed with entire comprehension : 


` ae ia ka marbres froide oi boar won Bane BIE: 
Comme il a fait courir avec up d frisson 
La colère d’un Dieu vaincu par la Matière.” 


f Bot we may go a step beyond that We are not ‘to think of thege 


great creations as works of individual genius only, but as nourished 
and inspired by tides of contemporary thought and emotion. Their 
` agitation is the ee of a century. Not only do the science and, 
| 
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intellectualism of that age, its love of analysing and defining, its keen 
appreciation of the sigmficance of matter, receive, at the hands of the 
great Florentine, their complete embodiment, but just as truly and 
significantly representative ıs the spiritual anxiety and perturbation 
of his art. We can see these very traits acting upon life. The 
cowled figure hanging over the Magnificent’s death-bed is an element 
in its fleshly form of the art we are gazing at, and as for. the denun- 
ciations of a materialistic age which ring from the pulpit of St. Mark’s, 
what are they but the audible utterance of that very colère Pun Dieu 
vaincu par la Matière to which the marble gives mute expression? 

Only, perhaps, if we would view the matter in its right aspect, we 
may question the word “vanquished” The struggle between matter 
and spirit, not the defeat of spirit by matter, seems the message of 
the harassed but unconquerable marble, as it is the message of the 
harassed but unconquerable monk. Gone is the old sufficing ethical 
code, the old clear-sightedness and calm, the old agreement between 
philosophy and art. We are embarked upon the troubled tide of 
modern thought, and the still unanswered riddle, how to reconcile 
spirt and matter, infinite ideas with finite expression, in a word, how 
to combine the thought of the East and of the West, has already 
_ presented itself for -solution. ` 
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RATS AND THE PLAGUE IN: ENGLAND, 


\ 

HE occurrence in South-East, Sufolk of cases of human iliness 

which were probably plague, and of cases of undoubted plague 
` in'rats, bas drawn public attention to an enemy, the possibility of whose 
presence in this country has commonly been regarded as a negligible 
contingency. It is not surprising that those familiar with the terrible 
mortality from plague m India—where during the thirteen years. 
1896-1908 it was responsible fòr the recorded deaths of over six 
million persons—should write of the presence of endemic foci of - 
plague among rats in Suffolk as an event of evil augury, and should 
call for “national” measures against it. It will not be difficult to- 
show that the’ circumstances, although calling for a continuance of 
that vigilance and activity of central and local health authorities which 
is already being exercised, lend themselves to an entirely favourable 
prognostication so far as human plague in this country 1 concerned. 
Incidentally ‘it will also, become clear that the call for “ national ” 
Measures against plague in Suffolk—apart from those “national” 
` measures which the Local Government Board have already taken and 
will presumably take jn the normal course of administration—are the 
result of distrust, due to lack of knowledge, of the systematised central - 
and local government of the mother country. - 

In view, however, of the occurrence, probably during seers years, 
of cases of plague in rats im Suffolk, and of afew suspicious related 
human cases of illness, it is desirable to weigh the evidence ag to the 
degree of risk to which England may be exposed, and to summarie 
the chief adininistrative measures requiring to be taken, and already 
being taken, to safeguard the public health. 

For such a review the past history of the disease and the prowth of 
our knowledge of ‘its means of spread must first be considered. 

, Usually about one-third of the total number of cases of plague “are 
fatal It is unnecessary to inflict on the reader a description of its 
i symptoms. The name bubonic plague indicates the chief variety of 
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the disease, which is characterised by enlarged and painful glands or 
buboes in the neck, armpit or groin, according to the part of the body 
at which the virus has been introduced. When a „larger quantity of 
the virus has been received the entire blood becomes infected, and 
then the septiceemic variety occurs, commonly associated with pneu- 
monia. Pneumonia is then likely to spread by direct infection from 
person to person. In Indian experience and in ‘the outbreak in 
Sydney usually not more than two to three per cent. of the total cases 
have been of this directly infectious type. This is shown very clearly 
in the experience of Sydney, in Which, during the year 1900, 289 cases 
occurred in 276 houses, and in the year 1902 139 cases in 124 houses.’ 
The rarity of multiple cases in invaded houses indicates that in the 
vast majority of cases infection from man to man is a small though 
always possible source of danger. Exceptional groups of cases of 
pneumonic plague occur, and the possibility of their occurrence shows 
the necessity for careful examination and inquiry whenever pneumonia 
occurs in a district im which rats are suspected of being infected with 
plague. ; 

It 1s possible that in past epidemics of plague in Great Britain 
pneumonic cases formed a higher proportion of the total cases than 
in the recent experience of invaded countries. The recorded descrip- 
tions of the disease do not enable the point to be ascertained with 
certainty; but under the conditions of town and city life in the pre- 
sanitation period, when typhus fever—now practically extinct—was 
bred and spread in the courts and alleys of densely-populated districts, 
it is not surprising that pneumonic cases of plague should have spread 
with a facility and to an extent which would now be impossible. 

The past experience of Great Britain gives some colour to the 
exaggerated apprehensions of present national danger entertained by 
some who have had recent Indian experience. The outlines of the 
history of the Black Death of 1346 and of the London Plague of 
1665 are known to every school-boy. Both these terrible epidemics 
were in the main the same disease as has recently devastated India, 
possibly intermingled with a considerable proportion of cases of 
typhus fever. In London alone it is stated that the Black Death 
caused deaths variously estimated as 30,000 to 100,000; and in some 
parts of England the extent of mortality caused by it may be guessed 
in the permanent records of church architecture. No workmen were 
available to complete buildings under construction; and when com- 
pletion became possible a new style of architecture had been intro- 
duced. 

From that period until 1665, the date of the Great Plague in 
London, England and Europe generally were not free from plague, 
epidemics alternating with periods of relative freedom from the 
disease. In 1603, 4,300 people are said to have died of plague in 
London out of a population of 250,000; in 1625, 63,000 out of a 
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population of 320,000; while in the final great wave which swept 
across England and spent its force in London in 1665 this disease 


carried off 97,000 out of a population of 460,000, or about one in five _ 


of the total population of London. After the final outbreak plague 
disappeared from Europe by, the end of the seventeenth century, 
though it still lingered in certain parts of Asia Minor and to a greater 
extent in countries further east 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century plague began its most 
recent cycle of pandemic activity. In 1894 the number of deaths in 
` India recorded as having been caused by plague was 2,228; m 1904 
it had reached the enormous number of 1,112,376; in 1907 it was 

1,318,880; while in 1908 it had dropped again to 150,786. f 

In 1894 plague spread from inland China to Canton, and thence to 
Hong Kong. Thence, and probably also from India, it was carried 
along trade channels to Japan, Australia, America, and different 
_ European ports. The bebaviour of plague in the o cs that 
occurred in Oporto, in Sydney and m Glasgow forms an interésting 
measure of the possibilities of mischief still possessed by plague when 
combated by Western civilisation and by modern sanitary admini- 
stration. E 

In Oporto in | 1899-1900 over 300 cases of human saus were 
reported to the authorities, and a few cdses occurred in 1901. The 
disease then disappeared. 


In Glasgow in 1900, although, before the disease was recognised, ’ 


it had already gamed a considerable footing among an extremely poor 
population in one of the’ worst districts of the city, only 36 cases 
occurred on the occasion of its first invasion, and still fewer on a 
second occasion. ` 
Sydney has in four or five separate years been invaded by plague. 
On the first occasion, in 1900, abeut 300 cases, and on the second, i in 
IQOI-2, 139 cases occurred, féwer cases occurring in more recent 


years. 
Both Sydney and Glasgow had the supreme advantage of highly 
skilled medical advisers, at the head of a competent sanitary staff; 


r 


and their experience is reassuring as to the practicability of keeping 


this exotic disease absolutely under control 
- More recent events in Suffolk point to the same conclusion. Ata 
_ village a few miles distant from Ipswich a group of cases of~pneu- 
-monia occurred, in the autumn of 1910, which, in the light of the 
discovery of plague-infected rats:in the same district, and of the 
incomplete bacteriological examinations which it was alone found 
practicable to make, may now be regarded as having been pneumonie 
plague. Since that date investigations made on behalf of the Lacal 
Government Board have demonstrated the presence of copsiderable 
prevalence of plague in rats inf certain districts of East Anglia. -There 


are reasons for thinking that within the last four years several other ^ 
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cases of human disease, the exact nature of which at the time was 
doubtful, may really have been plague; and it may be accepted as a 
working hypothesis that either at Ipswich—which is a great grain- 
importyng centre—or in some neighbouring part of the coast of- 

~ Suffolk or its estuaries, plague-infected rats have secured a landing 
and have infected rats of the countryside. It is true that no plague- 
infected rats have been found in the port of Ipswich; but as no 
systematic examination of rats appears to have been underfaken in 
that port, and as the establishment of the endemic focus in Suffolk 
possibly dates back several years, this cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory negative evidence. 

Suffolk, apart from the towns of Ipswich and Lowestoft, is 
on the whole sparsely populated; and, as is well known, the sanitary 
administration of such sparsely-populated districts is usually ‘less 
satisfactory than that of urban centres. The fact that during the 
past few years so few cases of human plague have occurred in Suffolk, 
notwithstanding the absence until recently of any special precautionary 
measures, illustrates very strikingly the small degree of risk of spread 
-of the disease in this country. With recognition of the danger and 

. with corresponding precautions the danger may reasonably be 
expected to be even less. 

Why is there this difference between the experience oF Glasgow,. 
of Sydney and of Suffolk under present-day conditions, on the one 
hand, and the historical experience of England and the present 
experience of India on the other hand? 

To elucidate this point it is necessary, briefly, to summarise the . 
known facts as to the method of spread of plague in man. The 
possibilty of scientific exactitude dates from the year 1894, when the 
baeillus to which plague is due was first discovered. The knowledge 
that plague is caused by a recognisable micro-organism, which can be 
transmitted and can produce the same disease in other animals and in 
Man, was a necessary preliminary to that complete knowledge of the 
natural history of plague which’is the best preparation for effective 
preventive measures against it. 

_ Defoe’s “Journal of the Plague Year,” although regarded by the 
famous Dr. Mead as an authoritative account, is welt known not to 
be so. It was, however, largely based on fact; and it is interesting 
to note Defoe’s statement that “the plague rages violently among the 
“butchers and slaughter-houses.” Such an -association with rat- 
infested slaughter-houses has beer observed at other times; and the 
suspicion that plague in man was in some'way associated with abnor- 
mal conditions among tats was shared by many. That the true signi- 
ficance of the association was unknown is indicated by Defoe’s 
statements in two successive paragraphs of bis narrative. In the first, 

be remarks that mice and rats were destroyed in large numbers; and 
m the second, that the Lord Mayor ordered that all cats and dogs 
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should be immediately destroyed, owing to the fear of their carrying ` 

infection from house to house- Thus with one hand the civic . 

authority undid the good effected with the other hand. “My people: 
“ perish through lack of knowledge.” 

Simond first suggested in' 1898 that plague was conveyed to man 
from rats through the intermediation of the rat-flea; and Dr. Ash- 
burfon Thompsons masterly reports on plague in Sydney very 
strongly confirmed this suggestion. It was not, however, generally 
accepted until the work of the Indian Plague Commission was pub- 
lished in the Journal of Hygiene during the years 1906-10. 

There is only space here :to summarise, in the briefest outline, our 
present knowledge as to means by which plague spreads—knowledge’ 
which enables preventive measures to be adopted with the fullest 
prospect of success. 

(1). It is now certain that Kipo rarely spreads directly from man 
to man, except in the case of pneumonic plague. 

(2) It is also certain that plague is not Hany contracted by eating ; 

or drinking infected material. l 

(3) Except for the rare possibility that a human patient suffering 
from unrecognised-plague may come mto,a country and communicate 
it by direct infection to others, the occurfence of plague in man is 
always preceded by an outbreak of the disease either among rats or 
occasionally among, other animak, such as squirrels, etc 

(4) Pligue in rats spreads slowly from district to district. It dies 


. down during the winter, when rat-fleas are less numerous, increasing 


_ during the summer and autumn months. Its spread is a necessary 


precursor of the spread of human plague. 

(5) As rats rarely come into contact with man, and ag infec- 
tión is only exceptionally spread from man to man, an intermediary 
between- rat and man is needed for the communication of plague. 
This intermediary is the rat-flea. Fleas from plague-infected rats 
have been proved to contain living plague bacilli; plague bacilli 
multiply freely in the stomach of the’ flea, and infected fleas placed on 
susceptible animals are able to infect them with plague, ` An infected 


"rat may frequehtly harbour as many as a hundred fleas. These 


desert their host soon after his death, and then attach themselves to 
other animals or to man. r 

The observations of the Indian Pua Commission Have shown 
that healthy rats kept i in cages hung near those inhabited by plague- 
stricken rats remain free from plague so long as they are kept at a 


‘ distance which is beyond the jumping distance of a flea. There is 


evidence that the seyerity of the disease, produce? in animals varies 


' with the number of infected fleas by which they are bitten, . 


In conjunction with the above facts 'as to the method by which 
plague spreads, must be considered certain facts as to the influence of 


species of rats and species of fleas infesting them-on the spread of 


_ plague. 


t 
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' The two chief varieties of rat are the black rat (Mus rattus) and the 
brown rat (Mus Norvegicus vel decumanus). Both forms of rat are 
extremely prolific, breeding several times in the year, and having from 
six to twelve at each birth. 

The habits of the two kinds of rats differ materially. The black 
rat is domestic, the brown rat in the main extra-domestic. The black 
rat, especially in India, is fearless of mankind; while the brown 
rat, unless driven by hunger, will not approach man. In India ` 
the black rat nests in the tiled roofs of houses or under the floors, 
in cupboards, or behind stored goods. It is a common and disre- , 
garded inhabitant. The brown rat in Europe, in towns, is found 
chiefly in drains, sewers, wharves, docks, stables and slaughter-houses, 
and rarely penetrates into domestic dwellings. Outside the towns it 
is found in the winter months in corn-ricks and about farm-yards ; in 
the summer months-under every hedge-row and at the‘ bottom’ of 
hedge-ditches. Evidently, then, if infection is to pass from rat to 
man, the black rat is a much more efficient and likely agent than the 
brown rat. Both the brown and the black rat are present in India in 
varying proportions; in this country only the brown rat is commonly 
found, the black rat being extremely rare. | 

Not only the species of rat, but the species of flea harboured by the 
rat needs to be considered. The common human flea (Pulez trritans) 
is not found on the rat. This flea will not leave man for other 
animals so long as a human host is available. Hence it is negligible 
as a means of convection of plague from rat to man. It might con- 
ceivably convey plague from man to man, but the danger in this 
respect is minimised by the fact that in the blood of a man affected 
by plague, plague bacilli are usually much less numerous than in a rat 
similarly affected.. 

The two chief rat-fleas are the Pulex cheopis and the Ceratophyllus 
fasciatus. In India the first of these is the chief flea found on rats, 
whereas in England the latter is the flea mostly found. Although 
under experimental conditions both of them will attack man when no 
other host is available, the evidence appears to pomt to the conclusion 
that Pulex cheopis, under natural conditions, passes more easily to a 
human host than does Ceratophyllus fasciatus. This is, however, 
open to revision after further experience. 

We can, in the light of the above facts, resume our consideration of 
the questions proposed on a preceding page. Why did plague spread 
so easily in England in the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
why, when introduced at the present day, has it failed to secure a 
footing? 

Yn former days the black or domestic rat was the only English rat. 
It was so in 1665, though in less than a century it had almost dis- 
appeared. The fiction that plague was burnt out of Londórn by the 
. Great Fire in 1666 is contradicted by the fact that for years 
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afterwards cases of plague occurred both in Landon and in provincial 
towns. According to Waterton, the brown rat came first to England ` 

' from Hanover in 1688. Whether it was then or somewhat later, the 
invasion of the large brown rat was on so large a scale as to make 
many Jacobites unoertaim whether the Hanoverian dynasty or the 
Hanoverian invasion of rats wag the niore serious national event. 
Very speedily the black rat disappeared before his formidable enemy, 
This historical fact coincides! with the altered incidence of plague i in 
this country. -The experience of India and of other Eastern countries 
offers the converse to this picture. In these countries the great 
majority of the dwellings aré still infested with the black rat. The 
experience of Sydney is intermediate. Abeut one-third of 42,000 
tats destroyed in 1904 in that city wert black rats, so that the efforts 
of this city to suppréss human plague succeeded, eee the, 
common presence of the domestic black rat. __ 

. It would be unwise to argue that because in England rats are chiefly 
extra-domestic animals there is no risk of the fleas of these rats, when 
the rats are infected with plague, conveying. plague to man. That 

‘this may happen’as a rare accident`is shown. by the experience in 
Suffelk. The facts do, however, show that the task of protecting the 
population of England against human plague is much easier than the 
overwhelmingly difficult task of India. 

ws The replacement of the domestic black rat by the timid non- 
'.. domestic brown rat is not the only factor distinguishing England at 

the present time from England of the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, “and distinguishing it still more from. India at the present. 
‘time. Even in the smallest and most backward hamlet the genera] | 
sanitary conditions ‘are superior to those which prevailed in the 
crowded English tewns of the past, or to those of Indian villages and 
` towns of the present day. Houses are ‘only exceptionally infested 
_ With rats, and most of the conditions tending to the Harpon of, 


, rats abqut houses have immensely improved. ` 


All these facts do not justify inactivity in preventive measures _ 
against the importation and spread of plague in this country, though 
they, enable one to take needed action with every ‘prospect of, com- 

I- plete success. The nature and extent of this needed action may, in 
scondeses) be briefly considered.. 

' The facts set out in the preceding pages—the relative excellence 
of sanitary condition and sanitary control in England, the variety of 
‘rat found, the difficulty with which the disease has spread even when 
its nature has not been recognised, and the ready arrest of plague in 
the cases cited—do not in any way justify inactivity m preventive 
measures directed against the importation and: spread of plague | in 

`- this country, though they justify the belief that appropriate’ action / 
will secure complete success, In imdicating the chief lines of such 
action, the relationship between the central and the seats neath 
authorities in this country must be remembeted. 
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The ideal of this relationship was stated in the address by Mr. 
Asquith to the municipalities of Scotland ın November, 1910: 
aS t 
“I put before you the conception of a great partnership, in 

which the State and the municipalities work in harmony, the one 

with the other, contributing each its: own share to deepening the 

channel and swelling the volume of our common national and 
civic life” - 


During the tenure of office of Mr. John Burns, the present President 
of the Local Government Board, this ideal has made rapid strides 
towards becoming the real. His energy, resourcefulness and genius 
for administration have made this partnership one Which has daily 
become more effective and successful. It is a partnership which 
carries with it the disadvantages as well as the advantages of partner- 
ship. If one partner coerces the other, the relationship becomes one . 
of subordination and control; and, although immediate good may be’ 
effected, the possibilities of future good may be diminished There 
is no more salutary influence than at least partial responsibilty and 
independence of action. Externally administered sanitation, like the 
morality of an automaton, is apt to lose its chief virtue ; and, further- 
more, it is liable to exist only on paper. The smaller sanitary 
authorities, indeed, are often less efficient than the large municipalities 
and county councils; but even in regard’to them it is true that in the 
end the inhabitants of a district must themselves be responsible for 
the degree of safety against disease which they enjoy; and a demo- 
cratic local government, supervised and to a limited extent controlled 
by a central government, must be responsible for its own sanitary 
work, and must inevitably be permitted a certain range of sanitary 
shortcomings, pending the elevation of the standard of its sanitary 
consciente. 

It is on these lines generally that the great fabric of modern local 
government in this country has been developed with such success 
during the last fifty years; and at the present day partnership more 

,than coercion represents the general attitude of the central to the 
local authorities. 

No doubt an exception to this general rule may be admitted in the 
face of grave national danger; but no valid eyidence -has been 
adduced to show that the English system of co-operation between 
local and central health authorities has not met the needs of past 
emergencies. 

The precautions against the introduction of infected rats into this 
country are necessarily governed, first, by considerations of national 
safety ; and, secondly, by the immensely important needs of commerce. 
The extent to which these precautions can be enforced is regulated by 
the International Sanitary Convention of Paris, 1903. Whatever 
regulations are made and enforced, compatible with me avoidance of 
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unreasonable disturbance ‘af our Din commerce, PEE ER rats ' 
from ships will occasionally get ashore. As Dr. Ashburton Thompson 


: has put it in his Sydney report: “ Importation of plague- rats may be 


“impeded if ,good fortune accompany care, but in the long run it . 

“cannot be prevented.” Some such escape ashore may be assumed 
_ to have-occurred in or near Ipswich and in Glasgow. It has happened 
at various times in other Eriglish ports, as in the ports of London 
and Hull, where plague-infected rats have obtamed temporary 'har-, 
' bourage in the docks and in warehouses, But the forta of the port 
_ Sanitary authorities in each instance have been successful in eradi- 
cating the disease; and subsequent repeated examination of rats at 
these’ and at other ports, including Glasgow, have shown their con- 
„tinued freedom from plagué. ` This freedom from sustained presence 
of rat-plague in our chief ports, | notwithstanding the repeated risks of 
importation, illustrates the general efficiency of the measures taken, 
and the high standard of port sanitary administration which has been 
attamed It is evident, however, that repeated testing of rats in and 
about our ports is one of the most important measures to be under- 
taken; and it is satisfactory to learn that the Local.Government 
Board and the Port Sanitary Authorities have this matter in hand. 
‘ Given an inland invasion of plague-infected rats from a port, what 


action is required? 


This has already been set out.in full in the memorandum upon , 
plague prepared by the medical officer_of the Local Government 


_ Board, and only a few points need be mentioned here. The first 


, 


essentials are knowledge of the presence of the disease’ and of the 
extent to which it prevails. So far as disease in man ‘is concerned, 
plague is compulsonily notifiable; and in the infected and suspetted 
districts of East Anglia each medical practitioner has been made 
aware of the possibility that anomalous cases of illness, and especially 
a case of “ pneumonia,” may really imply the presence of the virulent 
poison of plague. Furthermore, the Local Government Board under- 
take the free examination of pathologital mptenal including expec- 
toration, from suspected cases. 

„Arrangements have been made by the Local cheats Board 
"for the examination of suspected rats, not only from East 
Anglia, but alo from all other districts in which there is unusual 


' disease or mortality among these rodents, as well as for investigation 


„directed to the systematic delimitation of the extent of rat-plague. 
The same Government Depattment also provides’ plague prophy- 
lactic for the use of those persons, such as nurses, who may be called 
upon to attend to patients suspected of plague. The efficiency of 
this means of preventing an attack has been abundantly proved in 
India as the result of Haffkine’s work. , : 
Te ie annetesciry to duibhe in dutik modus which would Ke 
adopted for preventing the direct spread of plague from one person 
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to another. Medical practitioners, being aware of the possibilities 
associated with pneumonia, the occurrence of one, and, still more, of 
further cases of pneumonia in a house, should lead to systematic 
inquiry and to such measures of isolation as would preclude spread 
to other families. 


The danger of human plague can be almost entirely obviated by 


preventing the access of rats to dwelling-houses. 


As pointed out in the memorandum already mentioned: 


“ The removal of all heaps of refuse, especially of garbage 
affording food for rats, the removal of empty boxes or any rubbish 
allowing rats to hide near houses, the stopping up of rat-runs with~ 
broken glass and tar, the repairing or re-laying of drains in houses 
where there are rat-runs, are among the most important methods 
for preventing the spread of plague by the rat. It ss also important 
securely to stop up entrance to spaces under floors of dwellings 
and outbuildings where rats may harbour. . . . If rats are 
kept out of dwellings, danger is relatively small.’’ 


The Suffolk cases of probable human plague occurred under circum- 


stances which show the importance of domestic cleanliness. The 
memorandum states: Í 


1 


‘* The cleansing which will be most efficient will be such as will 
secure the dis-infestation of the rooms and of all articles of bedding 
and clothing from fleas. Clothing, which may harbour infected 
fleas, is dangerous. Fleas are to be found in dust art rubbish in 
dirty, untidy houses; hence the importance of domestic cleanliness 
in the prevention of plague. . . . Uncleanliness also may kad 
to increase of rats in and about'the house.” 


The whole of the practical advice under this heading may be sum- 


marised in the statement that if dwellings are rat-proof the danger 
of human plegue is practically non-existent 


The systematic and continuous destruction of rats is a desirable 


object, quite apart from the increased freedom from risk of plague’ 
which their destruction secures. The memorandum already quoted 
warns us that 


f 


“this is especially called for in and about docks and wharves, 
and also ‘in places where rats abound, such as granaries, meat 
markets, slaughter-houses, piggeries, and dumping grounds for 
refuse. The private slaughter-houees still found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of dwelling-houses are a special source of danger, 
being commonly over-run with rats.” 


The economic importance of the destruction of rats to farmers and 


to commercial firms is very great. In a recent Brisbane report it is 
stated that “one firm lost from £50 to £100 per annum from rats 
“until the departmental rat-gang came to their aid; another lost £35 
“m goods damaged by rats during a move; another suffered £10 
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“worth of- damage from these animals in a single night; and a fourth 
“found the expenditure of £500 in rat-exclusion measures a profitable 
“investment.” In this country the subject has an equal economic 
importance, and those interested in it will find further details in an 
interesting book on “ The Rat Problem,” by Mr. W. R. Boeltor, pub- 


, lished under the auspices of the Incorporated Society for the Destruc- 
_ tion of Vermin. Mr. Boeltor estimates that there are at least as many 


‘rats as there are human beings, and that each rat causes daily destruc- 
tion to the extent of a farthing’s worth. ‘ 

It is open to dispute how far co-ordinated and combined efforts at 
rat destruction can succeed. In Japan efforts on a large scale have 
failed. Such efforts should nevertheless be made im all districts 
invaded or threatened by rat-plague. As officially stated : 


‘ The continuous suppression or limitation of rats in a district 
into which rat-plague has been introduced will prevent the occur- 
rence of human plague of local origin.- Efforts should therefore 
be concentrated in such districts towards this end. Complete 
extermination of rats is perhaps impossible; but decrease of rats, 
shott of extermination, diminishes greatly the chances of infection. 

_ Such measures must be persistent, as the rat soon breeds up to 
its old level of numbers, conditioned only by the amount of food 
supply and the activity of its enemiés. Rats are intelligent, and 
will migrate to other districts unless the efforts at destruction are 
combined and systematic. In view of likely migration, medical 
officers of health and inspectors ,of nuisances, as well as private 
persons, in districts bordering on a neighbourhood where rat-plague 
exists, should make enquiries at intervals, and should submit 
suspected rats found dead or ill for bacteriological examination.” 


_ The recently-issued regulations of the Local Goveminent Board 


give valuable powers to local sanitary authorities for rat destruction. 

Our knowledge of the relationship of the number of rats in a county 

to the number of its natural enemies is too slight to enable one to 
dogmatise ; but there can be no doubt as to the importance of pro- 
tecting owls and other enemies of rats in order to bring about the 
gradual reduction of the latter. Although facts are lacking, it is not 
an unlikely speculation that the intermittent pandemic waves of 
plague may be associated with failure of the balance of nature’ in 
regard to the enemies of rats. 

If the preceding sketch of recent events as to plague, of our present 
greatly extended knowledge of the disease, and of the means for its 
prevention, has not failed in its object, it is hoped that it will leave 
two clearly-marked impressions an the reader’s mind. Firstly, plague 

_is but_slightly infectious in the majority of cases, and can easily be 
prevented from spreading. Even when it is pneumonic in type the 


. only fear of failure to prevent small outbreaks consists in the omission ` 


to recognise that the plague bacillus has caused the particular case 
of pneumonia. The methods of English sanitary administration give 
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confidence that no difficulty will be experienced in preventing the 
growth of. small into large outbreaks of pneumonia. Secondly, this 
` conclusion should not prevent. continuous and persistent efforts 
directed towards the early recognition of human and rat disease and 
the destruction of rats. ee ieee ene eee teas 
in order to secure efficient action; and although the alarmist is useful 
-~ im drawing public attention to public needs, nevertheless it is only 
after a sane and calm review of the actual conditions that we can hope, 
to secure the steady continuance of that co-operation between local 
and central sanitary authorities, and between the latter and private 
persons, which is needed for the annihilation of this imported exotic 
infection. 
P. E 
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HIGH CHURCHMEN AND ELEMENTARY 
l EDUCATION. 


N the October number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Professor 
Sadlér makes a strong appeal to the High Church party to accept 

the scheme put forward by the Educational Settlement Committee. I 
, can have no quarrel with bis way of stating the question, Iagree with 
' him that the High, Church party can do much in one direction and 
nothing in another. They “have it within their power to wreck any 
“scheme of settlement. They have not the power to insist on their 
“own terms” In varying degrees this is true of othet religious bodies 


_ also. No settlement can have mùch chance of lasting if either Roman 


Catholics or Nonconformists refuse to accept it. But the Roman 
Catholics are a small body, and with them special terms can be made. 
_The Church of England and the Nonconformists’ must be included in 
any general sentiment—if it is to last—and must be included on terms 

‘to to which they have no rooted objection on conscientious grounds. It 
may be argued that High Churchmen, bemp only a minority m the 
’ Church of England, cannot claim to control its action; -but I think 
that Professor Sadler is nearer the truth when he credits, them with 


. the power to “ prevent acceptance of any terms of settlement to which, 


“they vehemently object.” . Though they be a minority they command 
the sympathy and support of many among the clergy who do not call 
themselves by their name, and Church schools have been maintained 
by an amount of sacrifice and devotion which constitutes, as Mr. Sadler 
fully admits, “a great claim upon the gratitude of the nation.” But the 
power of wrecking ought not to be used if any other course is possible. 
Compromise is the very life of a free people, and the first condition 
of compromise is readiness to make concessions which do not involve 
‘surrender, of principle. Professor, Sadler warns High Churchmen 

against failing “to see the present situation in its true perspective.” 
If they are really in danger of doing this itis high tine that they 
should reconsider their educational policy. . 


, 
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Professor Sadler’s estimate of the teaching permitted under the 
Cowper-Temple clause comes very near the truth. “Cowper- 
“Templeism,” he says, “is negative. It seeks to evade the difficulty 
“by the avoidance of points of difference.” Such positive merits as 
it possesses are due to the fact that it exists “ side by side with definite 
“forms of religious teaching given in other types of public elementary 
“school” In this way it “is held up to a standard from which it would 
“rapidly drop if it were given a monopoly.” Mr. Sadler sees in the © 
proposals of the Educational Settlement Committee, two safeguards 
against this degeneration. One is the appointment by every local 
Education Authority of a Religious Instruction Committee. As the 
members of these committees “would not necessarily be members of 
“the local Education Authority,” the formation of them would, he 
thinks, “afford an opportunity for bringing into friendly co-operation 

“representatives of different religious bodies in the area concerned.” 
The duties of these committees would include “considering and 
“occasionally revising the syHabus of religious teaching provided by 
“the local Educatton Authority”; making arrangements for the 
voluntary traimng of teachers for the duty of giving religious instruc- 
tion; forming lending lbraries of books of reference, and organising 
special courses of Biblical study. I do not question the potential 
value of committees formed in this way and possessing these powers. 
But’ when we turn to their real value the prospect is less encouraging. 
In many cases the local authorities might not be disposed to entrust 
the revision of their syllabus to an external body. They might, 
indeed, appoint a Religious Instruction Committee rather than admit 
into their schools that denominational teaching which the Educational 
Settlement plan provides by way of alternative. But in that case they 
would take care that none but members of their own body should sit 
on the committee. The effect of this limitation would ordinarily be 
to exclude any representation of definite neligious beliefs, and thus 
perpetuate that “etherealised Cowper-Templeism ” which Mr. Sadler’ 
so justly deprecates. Even if this consequence be avoided and every 
local authority nominates the right sort of men to the Religious 
Instruction Committee, I cannot think that Mr. Sadler’s expectations 
will be fulfilled. In proportion as the committees are composed of 
various denominations they will be confronted by the problem how 
many of what Mr. Shakespeare calls'“ the divisive elements of our 
“faith” are to be introduced into the syllabus. I am sure that 
Mr. Sadler will not wish to exclude all of them. - To do this would be 
to introduce the very teaching of which he says with so much truth: 

« Better deal with humanitananism in its true colours than under, an 
“appearance of Christian formulz.” Yet in proportion as these 
divisive elements were introduced the syllabus‘ would be subjected to. 
hostile criticism from outside, and the old grievance of sectarian 
endowment would again be brought up. The effect of its reappearance 
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would be to frighten most of the local authorities into removing 
“ every trace of denominationalism from them syllabus. In this way the 
Religious Instruction Committees would rapidly cease to provide any 
security against the progressive elimination of Christian doctrine from 
the religious teaching in elementary schools, and we should thus have 
to content ourselves with the existing guarantee—the existence, side 
by side with Cewper-Templeism, of “defmite forms of religious 
“teaching given in other types of public elementary school.” 

I do not wish to underrate this safeguard. I believe that it has had 
much of the efficacy which Mr. Sadler attributes to it But when it is 
2 question of setting up an educational system which gives no other 

* protection against “a vapid and preachy humanitarianism” in our 
elementary schools than the co-existence of schools which offer 
sotnething better, it becomes Important to ascertain the amount of 
the protection thus given. I turn to Mr. Sadler, and I read that if the 
plam of the Educational Settlement Committee were adopted, “the 
“vast majority of schools throughout the country would come under 
“ public management,” and that “in all schools no appqintments would 
“be restricted to candidates drawn from any one religious body.” 
Mr. Shakespeare zs equally clear upon this pomt. The certain result 
of the plan “ would be to reduce enormously the number of denomina- 
“tional schools. In rural districts the provided school would become 
“practically universal. In towns where there is not, and never has 
“been, a single Council school a large proportion of denominational 
“ schools would at once be transferred. . . . The Council school 
“would be the rule everywhere, and the rest only the exéeption.” 
Doubtless there will be exceptions here and there. The plan of the 
Educational Settlement Committee does give denominationalism a 
place in the national system. Mr. Shakespeare claims for it “the 
“ment of being perfectly frank and cpet on this point.” The 
existence of alternative schools is recognised: Provision 1s made for 
the retention of-some and for the creation of others. But the Liberal 
who has reluctantly brought himself to make these concessions to 
denommationalism is not left without consolation. A non-provided 
school is not to be “dumped down anywhere. The building must be 
“ provided and kept in repair by the denomination. It must originate, 
“first of all, in a memorial from the parents of not less than sixty 
“children, and it must be supported by at least 150 children whose 
“parents belong to the particular church.” As by another provision 
of the scheme a Council school would already have been brought 
withm the reach of every one of these children, the new school would 
be in the nature of a very expensive luxury, and I am entirely of 
Mr. Shakespeare’s opinion that “the certain result of these safeguards 
“would be to reduce enormously the number of denominational 
“schools.” But this reduction means the proportionate disappearance 
of those “defimite forms of religious teaching” the co-exrstence of 
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which with Cowper-Templeism has alone kept it up to its present 
standard. : ; 

The outcome of these two articles seems, then, to be this: The 
number of schools in which Cowper-Templeism is the only religious 
teaching given will be greatly increased, and the number of schools in 
which denominational teaching 1s given will be greatly reduced. When 
a Council school has been brought within the reach of every child, 
parents will seldom be disposed to ask for a denominational school 
in addition. Their demand, if made, cannot be granted unless their 
richer neighbours are prepared to bear the cost of erecting and keeping 
in repair the necessary buildings; and as they are already rated for 
the support of the Council schools, and are in many cases not dis- 
satisfied with the religious instruction given in them, the cases in which 
they will accept this burden are not likely to be many. Except in 
Roman Catholic schools and in a minority of Anghcan schools the 
religious teaching given in our elementary schools will be of the 
Cowper-Temple type. Mr. Sadler answers that the work of the 
Educational Settlement Committee has invested this type with a 
higher and more permanent value. I do not deny that they have 

‘honestly aimed at doing this.” But I cannot believe that they have 
been successful The undenominational tide is too strong to be 
resisted by such defences as those I have described. To accept the 
plan of the Educational Settlement Committee would be tantamount 
to accepting universal Cowper-Templeism, without any security that 
it will be maintained even at its present level. 

The mere fact that any large number of Englishmen dislike a par- 
ticular form of religious teaching ought, I think, to furnish a reason 
against giving it the exclusive possession of the State schools. But 
I will do my best to set out why High Churchmen, and many other 
Churchmen also, feel this dishke so strongly. Mr. Shakespeare pro- 
vides me with the explanation I am in search of. He defines the 
object of the Cowper-Temple clause in terms to which I can take 
no exception. It pleases the layman, he says, because ıt would “keep 
“out of our schools the divisive elements of our faith.” Mr. Shake- 
speare, and probably others of the Nonconformist clergy, share this 
desire, on the ground that “the religion which unites, and not that 
“which divides, the children will alone do them any good.” If Mr. 
Shakespeare is right in this view he is-quite justified in excluding from 
our elementary schools the elements of which he is speaking. For 
that they have the effect he attributes to them is beyond denial. They 
have divided Christians almost from the first. They seem likely to 
go on dividmg them for a penod to which we cannot as yet assign 
apend. What is it that has given them this sad pre-eminence? The 

_ fact that they are also the elements which are best worth fighting for. 
It is they That have sent uncounted millions to the stake and the © 
gibbet. It is they that have been the source of all that is most heroic - 

e in Christian history and most admirable in Christian practice. 
e 
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And what is it that Mr Shakespeare would substitute for these 


divisive elements? It is “the simple ‘truths, the sweet and noble 
“ examples, the lofty ideals, and, above all; the records of the life and 


“ministry of our Lord.” How, then, does he propose to deal with 7 


the life and ministry of our Lord without bringing in a divisive 
element? Ofvall the matters which now separate Christians from one 
another I know nohe comparable with that involved in the question : 

Who was Jesus Christ? Beyond all others, therefore, this must be 
kept out of the'schools. Yet if it be kept out how are the life and 
ministry of our Lord to'be brought home to children? If Jesus Christ 
be not God, the very best mterpretation I can put upon the narratives 


of the four Gospels: is that they record for us the dreams of a noble i 


ai but deluded enthusiast.. That, I say, is the best interpretation I can 


put upon them, and! there are some of His recorded sayings which I 
should find it difficult to reconcile even with this theory. It may be 


- that Mr. Shakespeare does not include the Godhead of Jesus Christ 


among the elements} which divide Christians, and that this dogma is 
‘included in his ion of Cowper-Temple teaching. In that case 


_ `L gladly acknowledge that Mr. Shakespeare’s Cowper-Templeism is 


a better thing than I have supposed it to be. But I have seen no 
_evidence—I do not believe that there exists any evidence—that this 
theory of mdenominationalism is held by anyote: except himself, or_ 
that he could publicly, proclaim it without making Cowper-Templeisin _ 
as unpopular as it, i aoe popular. 

This is the greatest 'of the issues involved in the iiag of religion 
on Christian lines, but, it is hot the only one. The teacher cannot go 
far in any one of the four Gospels before he will have to settle with ‘ 
‘himself what he understands by a miracle. He cannot explam many 


of the parables until he has satisfied himself what is meant by the _ 
_ Kingdom of Heaven, and determined whether Jesus Christ regarded His 
' ministry as dying with Him or intended it to continue after Him. Upon 


the answers giveh to these questions hang the existence and character 


_ of the Christian society; the place of one sacrament in Christian educa- 


tion, the place of another i in Christian life and Christian worship. If 
the teacher is to pass over all these things ‘without notice, the Christian ' 


‘truths he commiicates| to the children will be few as well as simple. 


If he makes any intelligent r reference to them he will have introduced . 
his scholars to en i array of divisive elements, It is not 
t 


necessary to my 


cerned to point: out that upon the adoption of this ‘or that reading 
depends’ the whole meaning and purpose of Christianity; that a 


_ teaching from which this meaning and purpose is of necessity excluded 


is not Christian teaching; and that a settlement which makes it the 
normal religious teaching in all State schools is one to be resisted so 
ee eee res 
it should soe déscend to earth. 


that this or that reading of these contro- ‘ 
verted matters should be accepted as the true one. I am only con- © 
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_ [must not end without a word of reference to,the appeal with which 
Professor Sadler closes his article. Will High Churchmen, he asks, 
throw in their lot with the secularists or with the majority of the other 
Christian communities in England in dealing with this difficult and 
dangerous situation? Can we agree to fight together in the next 
engagement, or are we to be divided before the face of the secularist 
enemy? I do not think that Professor Sadler need have any fear 
that High Churchmen “ will throw in their lot with the secularists.” I' 
wish I could persuade myself that this is at all likely. This is, however, 
not a subject to be entered on at the tail of an article. I will only 
say here that before High Churchmen and the majority of the other 
Christian communities can agree to fight together the plan of campaign 
must be different from that proposed. by the Educational Settlement 
Committee. Why will not Professor Sadler give a little more con- 
sideration to Sir Theodore Hope’s plan? It rests, he admits, “ upon 
“two strong principles, the parents’ rights and absolute equality of 
“treatment of all forms of religious belief,” and in the present dearth 
of principles the possession of two is a very real advantage. That it 
involves concurrent endowment cannot be an insuperable objection’ 
in the eyes of the Educational Settlement Committee, for in principle 
that is recognised in their own scheme. As regards the objection to 
tests for teachers I shall think better of it when I see those who urge 
it choosing French masters for their children, without inquiry as to the 
accent or the knowledge of grammar possessed by the candidates for 
the post. Sir Theodore Hope's idea of Staté neutrality is not my 
idea, But I honestly believe that in its general principles his plan is the 
only one that has any chance of averting that secularism which 
Professor Sadler so greatly dreads. ` , 
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; í , Z 
E are not accustomed to ‘associate the idea of dirt with any- 
thing so honourable as philosophy, yet experierice has often 
shown that it is just the thing lying, as the Greek phrase is, “ before 
“the foot,” which it is hardest to take account of, and perhaps the 
philosopher may find that the dirt actually adhering to his foot as 
he walks the miry ways of the world starts him, if he considers of it 
curiously, upon a train of reflections which will carry him far. Let 
him but begin by asking the simple question, “ What is Dirt?” The. 
popular answer (fathered sometimes upon the poet Southey, some- 
times upon Palmerston), “ Matter in the wrong place,” plainly does not 
help us'much. If all dirt is matter in the wrong place there is a 
ae of matter in the wrong place which is not dirt—the books 
upon my shelf after they have been taken oat and replaced by a 
housemaid, my watch in,the pocket of a thief, my body if I mistake 
the train at a railway junction. But this is perhaps to ‘insist upon / 
the obvious Even if by “matter” we mean minute particles of 
matter, and by its being in `a “ wrong place ” we mean its adhering to 
‘a foreign body from which, for some human purpose, it were better 
ee our definition is ‘still too wide. I should not regard my food 
as 7 dirty” because too strongly seasoned with pepper, nor should I 
put a poisonous powder under the category of dirt. _And if the field 
of the disagreeable and noxious extends in-one direction beyond that 
of the polluting, it is equally true that we regard a good deal as dirt’ 
which we could not show to be particularly noxjous or pamful, The 
two fields overlap, but do not coincide. And even if they overlap 


`. in their denotation, to use the old terms.of Formal Logic, the conno- 


tation of the term.“ noxious” seems wholly different from that of the. 
term “ polluting.” The feeling which leads a man to object to being 
spat upon is not simply that he calculates a certain risk of infection 
: by another man’s saliva. , The idea of dirt seems to imply a special 
` feeling: of repugnance or unworthiness—a repugnance, a sense of 
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unworthiness su: generis, not identical with the shrinking from the , 
dangerous, for mstance, or even from the ugly. This feeling seems 
to take class among the elementary constituents of the human men- 
tality, like the sense of moral value, the sense of beauty. All attempts 
to define seerh to beg the very notion to be defined, the notion of 
pollution. Now, if it had no other interest, an elementary constituent 
of this sort must interest the moral philosopher in so far as it offers 
an analogy to the sense of moral value. Here, too, the error can be 
illustrated of confusing the question of origins with the question of 
value. Just as we can trace the development of morality from 
‘embryonic. beginnings among primitive superstition, just as we can 
classify the various things which in various stages have been held 
right gnd wrong and yet leave untouched the questions what right 
and wrong mean, what value belongs to the whole process of develop- 
ment, what insight moral valuation gives into Reality, so in the case 
of dut we can trace, it may be, the connection between our own 
feelings and primitive taboos, or old religious laws of ceremonial 
cleanness ; but this does not tell us what cleanness and pollution are 
or whether there is anything real corresponding to the mass of 
feelings which those terms connote for us. à i 

It seems arguable, for instance, that the feeling of dirt is developed 
as a protection against noxious germs before the presence of such 
getms could be determined by bacteriological science ; that the notion 
of uncleanness was, at the beginning, only a crude semi-superstitious 
way by which pnmitive man could ward off disease and sepsis. 
If so, it might seem that, as superstition gave way to reason, the whole 
notion of dirt, uncleanness, pollution, might disappear from the human 
mind, having fulfilled its function. Man would still avoid certain 
forms of matter as liable to harbour disease germs, but he would avoid 
them for purely prudential reasons, without any of that feeling of 
moral unworth, ‘that instinctive emotional recoil, which his ancestors 
had agsociated with the idea of dirtiness. Such a view might find 
support in the consideration that, as a matter of fact, the progress 
of civilisation has eliminated the notion of uncleanness in reference 
to mary objects regarded as unclean by primitive or medieval man. 
* The present writer was recently told a story by a friend of his, an 
Anglo-Indian official, which seems to him extremely suggestive in 
this connection. The Englishman had engaged a worthy’ Moham- 
medan munshi, with whom he came to have very friendly and con- 
fidential relations. One day, however, the teacher came to him with 
a face of horror; he had, he said, just been told something about the 
sahibs so disgusting that he could not believe it. He had been told 
that they habitually put into their mouths the bone of a dog with the 
bristles of a pig. Was this true? The Englishman had to admit 
that it was undoubtedly true. He went on, of course, to explain 
that the process by which tooth-brushes are prepared insured that 
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both the bone and the bristles were free from noxious or offensive 
matter. But it was useless. The fact remained for the Indian that 
the object was—what it was. The instinct by which he recoiled 


from it was not affected by the proof that it was innocuous. He ~ 


could never after that disguise a feeling of constraint and repugnance 
in his intercourse with my friend‘as with a person of unspeakably 
filthy habits. l 
We are ready enough to smile at such a scruple, because it seems 
to have no rational bası. What, however, may give us pause is to 
ask whether our own application of the category of dirt has a rational 
basis; whether the same progress of civilisation which has madé the ' 
feeling of the Mohammedan seem to us ‘childish and superstitious 
may not make our own feeling seem childish and superstitious to 
generations more perfectly rationalised. And when we examine our 
feeling as it actually exists it seems to show those very contradictions 
which appear to us so strange in primitive superstition. Anthropo- 
logists point out that two notions which to us are diametrically 
opposéd—that of sacred and that of unclean persons—tend with the 
‘primitive man to coalesce. “The conceptions of holiness and pollu- 
“tion are not yet differentiated in his mind To him the common 
“feature of these persons is that they are dangerous and in danger, 
“and the danger in which they stand and to which they expose others 
“is what we should call spiritual or supernatural . . . To seclude 
“these persons from the rest of the world so that the dreaded spiritual 
“danger shall neither reach them n~ spread from them is the object 
“of the taboos which they have to observe. These taboos act,,so to 
“say, as electrical insulators to preserve the spiritual force with which 
“these persons are charged from suffering or inflicting harm by 
“contact with the outer world.”* A curious instance among peoples . 
of even advanced civilisation is the phrase current among the rabbis 
to express the sanctity of the canonical scriptures that they “defile 
“the hands” Now is this contradiction any moré strange than those 
involved in the complex of instincts covered by our conception of 
dirt, though we do not reflect upon them enough to be aware of any 
inconsistency? The holiest thing, to our instinctive feeling, is surely 
our mouths. There is nothing’ that we protect so jealously from 
_ contact with pollution. When we think of any object as unclean 
no idea could provoke such horror and disgust as that of putting it in 
our mouth. And.yet that which comes out of the mouth communi- 
cates special defilement; the saliva retained without, any sense of 
pollution in the holy place is unclean as soon as it is ejected. 
Probably the great majority of people of fastidious habits feel that 
water into which they have washed their teeth is unclean, not for 
others only, but for themselves; they would much rather put their 
bands into water in which another man bas washed his hands before 
* Frazer, ‘Golden Bough” (First Edition), pp. 171, 172. 
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them than into water into which they have rinsed ther own mouths. - 
It would perhaps be as difficult to find a rational basis for this feeling 
as for the Indian’s feelmg about tooth-brushes. 

Whether, then, our feeling for dirt is a survival of primitive super- 
stition, or whether it has something of absolute moral value, on either 
theory surely this complex of instincts offers the philosopher some- 
thing of extraordinary interest. If it be a mere-survival it is indeed 
destined to disappear with the advance of rational civilisation. The 
field of the unclean which now overlaps with that of the noxious will 
leave the field of the noxious subsisting alone. The men of future 
generations will understand perfectly if they are told that contact 
with certain forms of matter involves a risk of disease, and they will 
be proportionately annoyed or alarmed if they come into contact with . 
it inadvertently; but they will never feel “dirty”—they will not know 
what “dirty” means. But, if this be so, how interesting to find this 
mass of irrational primitive feeling still subsisting m such force to-day, 
here in the full daylight, as we are apt to conceive it, of rational 
civilisation! To the philosopher who desires to enter into those 
forms of primitive mentality, that network of taboos, which anthro- 
pologists-report to us and which are often so hard for us to construe, 
how important that he has here in his own world, in his own mind, 
something of the same quality! 

But is the feeling a mere survival? The other possible theory, 
that it belongs to the perfection of human nature, like the sense of 
obligation, the sense of beauty, makes it still more interesting to the 
moral philosopher. Perhaps it is arguing in a circle to appeal to the 
testimony of moral feeling as it exists to-day in support ôf this view.' 
And yet we may take account of the strength with which our moral 
feeling seems to affirm a principle of absolute validity somewhere in 
our sense of dirt. This sense is found to be associated pre-eminently 
with excrements. It is probably because it is a secretion that saliva, 
as was noted above, although coming from the holy place, conveys 
pollution. The feeling as to the uncleanness of excrements goes far 
beyond any logically-drawn conclusion from their danger.as breeders 
of disease, and seems, if reflected upon, to lead us to the mystical 
threshold. May not this sense of the unparalleled uncleanness of 
that which proceeds from the body be somehow connected in the dim 
ground of things, by that strange association of the holy and the 
unclean, with the holiness of the body? If we can conceive some 
stronger race of men coming in upon our Western world, as Euro- 
peans have come in upon the East, men beyond us in scientific attain- 
ment, in command over the forces of Nature, im the practical intellect, 
should we not nevertheless feel a horror of them. as unspeakably 
unclean if they were eaters of excrements? And would that feeling 
of repulsion be merely like the feeling of the Indian Mohammedan 
as to the use of bone tooth-brushes (we should certainly appear to 
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them as the munshi appeared to my friend), or would ıt be true that 
at this point our sensibility raised us above them, that what they had 
lost was an element in human nature of eternal value? 

If those philosophers are right who see im Reason, in the sense of 
moral value, in the sense of beauty, an unfolding of the mid of God 
within the mind of man (and to this view those of us who are 
Christians must adhere), must we not also hold that our sense of 
clean and unclean has its ground in the Divine Reality—that there are 
things unclean “in the sight of God”? And here the philosopher 
must take note that the relation of the moral sense and the sense of 
uncleanness is not only one of analogy, as we have considered it so 
far, but that their connection is something much closer. For in all 
ages, among all people, wrong-doing has itself been felt to be a sort 
of pollution; uncleanness is one of the aspects of sin. And if, as 
has been argued, the sense of clean and unclean is one of the funda- 
mental elements of the human mind, one may feel some surprise that 
philosophers have given it so little consideration in treating the moral 
problem. They seem to take the moral sense too exclusively as a 
sense of obligation, and the mental disquiet occasioned by wrong- 
doing as only a consciousness of obligation violated. They seem 
hardly to have tried to fathom the significance of that constant 
association in popular language of sin and uncleanness. The man 
who ıs sorry for having done wrong does not i feel that he has 
violated an obligation ; he feels dirty. 

Of course, it is with a special class of sin that the feeling of pollu- 
_ tion is pre-eminently associated. ‘For the universality of this asso- 
, ciation we can again appeal to common language. It is not only in 
circles influenced by Christianity that indulgence of the sexual instinct 
is regarded as uncleanness, impurity, m a peculiar sense. Words 
like “spurcus,” “immundus” had such special meaning long before 
they passed into Christian use. The Greeks, it is true, preferred 
characteristically to express their feeling of repugnance to such 
transgressions as a sense of xgliness (aloxpérys, aloxyporod, etc.) 
rather than a sense of defilement. But the underlying feeling was 
the same. One hears sometimes the custom of sacred prostitution, 
existing at certain’ Hellenic shrines, pointed to as evidence that to 
the ancient Greek the feeling of uncleanness attaching to such prac- 
tices was strange, and much is made of the fact that Pindar composed 
a skolion in honour of the wolvéwar vedvides `of Corinth. This very 
poem is,~as a matter of fact, evidence that a brand of indignity was 
already fixed by the conscience of that day upon the occupation of 
these unhappy creatures. For the poet himself is not at ease, “I 
“wonder,” he admits frankly, “ what the lords of the Isthmus will say 
“of me, devising suchnception of a honey-sweet skolion in connec- 
“tion with public women.” Those who refer to the poem often take , 
no account of these significant words. 
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Here again we are brought to the close association of uncleanness 
with sanctity. For it is the same act which in one mental context 1s 
the very type of impurity and in another context is'the sacrament 
of love and life. It would seem as if some slight change in the 
circumstances could transfer its character straightaway from one end of 
the moral scale to the other. Can a thing pass by so rapid a tran- 

. sition into its opposite? In the sphere of the logical reason, perhaps, 
no. The opinion directly contrary to the one I hold is the last you 
can bring me to. But the feeling of sanctity and unckeanness belongs 
to the sphere of the emotions, and in the sphere of the emotions it 13 
the opposites which are joined by a close and subtle connection. 
Love and hate are certainly opposites, and yet it has been often 
observed that one passes more easily into the other than either into 
indifference. The basis of both is an interest in & particular person 
which may take on one character or the other, but cannot be character- 
less. A certain group of emotions, we might express it in the half 
figurative style of modern psychology, has become intensely active, 
and the consciousness may oscillate up and down it. Unlike asthe two 
ends are, they agree in belonging to that particular group, and when 
the group as a whole is excited the two ends are more closely con- 
nected than anything lying outside of the group altogether. 
Just so in the case of sanctity; a certain group of emotions with 
regard to a particular object becomes active. We feel something ~ 
thnilling about it; we have to overcome an inner shrinking in coming 

near to it; but according fo circumstances that feeling may be that 
it 1s pre-eminently holy or that it is pre-eminently unclean. 

Deep at the bottom of all our sense of uncleanness, of dirt, is the 
feeling, primitive, irresolvable, universal, of the sanctity of the body. 
Nothing in the material sphere can properly be dirty except the body. 
We speak of a “dirty road,” but in an uninhabited world moist clay _ 
would be no more dirty than hard rock; it is the possibility of the 
clay adhering to a foot which constitutes it mire. A dwelling-place 
is dirty when it can communicate defilement to the bodies moving 
about in it; a plate is dirty when it may attach unworthy matter to 
that which, as food, is to enter the holy place. To discover this law 
written in the hearts of all men is to enter the region of a sane and 
strong mysticism. For the mysticism of the higher sort is not that 
which finds its count in the abnormal and extravagant, but that which 
discovers the mystery in the heart of the normal and universal. “To - 
“see a world in a grain of sand and heaven in a wild flower,” but, 
most of all, to find in the ordinary working of the human personality 
the operation of something transcendent. The principle at work (in 
our moral sense, in our sense of beauty, is not something unreasonable 
in the wide acceptance of the word Reason sanctioned by Idealist 
philosophy, but it is something beyond the reach of reason in the 
sense of argument or demonstration—to make the distinction upon 
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which my friend, Mr. C. F. Keary, has lately insisted® And another 
ofthese original laws written upon the heart seems to be this of the. 
sanctity of the body. Here, too, we have a sense of worth and 
unworth, which we cannot argue about or justify logically, but which 
is simply there. And men professing to care for nothing but what 
is clear and demonstrable, based upon palpable scientific fact, men 
to whom'everything that savours of mysticism, metaphysics, religion, 


aan ‘is at once ruled out, will yet pay strange unconscious homage ‘to these ` 
. instincts of the deeper soul. They will experience a peculiar mental 


discomfort, it may be, if, glancing down at their own hand, they see. 
that the nails are black, not because they fear Any contagion, not ' 
even because they see a combination of colours which is unpleasing 
in itself, but’ because they feel somehow, desecrated in: body by. the 
alien particles attached to the holy thing.’ - 

This feeling about the body, no doubt, has to do with the fact that: 


vo _ carnal sins have always seemed to be impure in a special sense. , And 
~ it is perhaps well to understand that feelings are involved in this 


matter which lie deeper than the sphere of ‘argument. In these 
days one finds people who speak and write as if the relation 
of the sexes were something that could be put on a plain, scientific, 
common-sense basis, without any mystery or sentiment or hocus- 


 pocus of that sort. Proceeding by the way of matter-of-fact agu- 


ment they are, perhaps, for making bold changes in the code regu: 
lating this’ relation in the society round about them. Well, there is 


no human code, one may. agree, but is always liable to be found — - 


inadequate by the upward-struggling spirit of man. Only let 38 
remember that it was not only processes of overt reasoning which 
went to the making of that code, but dim instincts of all sorts helped 
to shape it—some, it may be, low and self-regarding, the outcome of 


transient social conditions, some deliverances of the immer oracle’ in « 


map’s heart. And if the code is to undergo change, it is not logical 
argument alone which can guide the general judgment; the instincts 
of the deeper soul, the deeper spiritual reason, must have their part. 
And would it not seem as if that deeper redson had not left itself 
without witness in a sphere seemingly the most common, the ‘most 


‘earthy, that we acknowledge its authority, blindly it may be, every 


time we utter the word “dirt” ? 


EDWYN BEVAN. 
I 
Yd 


*“The Pursuit of Reason.” (Cambridge University Press.) ' 
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HOSE who, at the present day, desire to sum up the evidence 
on this interesting cosmic problem must bear in mind that 
the theories of the late Lord Kelvin are entirely things of tbe past 
Of his three original arguments not one remains. Great as was 
his mathematical and scientific genius, his attempted addition to this 
branch of knowledge is a failure. Partly on account of errors, and 
partly through recent discoveries, which he could not be expected to 
anticipate, his estimates of the age of the earth are erroneous 
and misleading. Even though it should subsequently be discovered _ 
that the actual extent of geologic time can be placed within the 
limits he laid down, this would be a coincidence. The result would 
not re-establish the soundness of his work In all'of his methods, 
which he calculated to yield identical results, he ‘discovered valid prin- 
ciples ; in all cases he applied them erroneously. 

This statement, which may surprise those who are not acquainted 
with the discoveries of the last decade, is a striking example of 
rapid change in scientific thought and opinion. At the present time 
it would be difficult to find a competent physical specialist who would 
venture to fix a definite maximum which did not exceed a thousand 
million years. 

The calculation based on tidal retardation, at any rate in its original 
form, has been universally abandoned by modern scientists. Lord 
Kelvin thought that the earth was so rigid that, with lessening velocity 
of rotation, an equatorial bulge would have been left if the earth really 
solidified more than 100,000,000 years ago. It has, however, been 
shown by Professor Perry* and others that the earth would yield, and 

** See “Nature,” 1895- 
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would thus assume its actual shape. The method based‘ on secular 
` cooling has been entirely destroyed by the discovery of terrestrial 
radio-activity. On this matter, Professor Joly has shown that? if the 
radio-active content of the solid globe were equal to that of the crust, 

- ‘many times more heat would be formed than is lost by radiation. 
Indeed, the present difficulty of physical scientists is-to account for the 
storing or escape of radio-active heat. Finally, with regard to the past 
existence of solar heat, this same discovery “of radio-activity has 

: rendered it impossible to make any reliable calculation. Though 

``. solar energy may not be ‘due to any known radio-active substance, ' 
the proof of the existence of intra-atomic energy has shown.us our 
„profound ignorance of the possible sources of heat. ‘ 

_ So far as present knowledge goes, we are unable, by the use of any 
one of these methods, to fix a maximum limit to geologic time. 
The arguments give us little positive information beyofid the 
definite assertion that the earth, like all things finite, had a beginning 
and looks forward to an end. 

Although the late Lord Kelvin’s particular estimates of geologic 
time have thus been shown to be erroneous, and though no competent ` 
present-day critic would uphold any one of them in detail, they have 

. €xercised an enormous influence on curfent opinion. Since the pub- 

` lication of his famous papers, all classes of scientists have referred 

' to his estimates and checked their conclusions by agreement ar dis- 
agreement with his resylts. So it has happened that geologists and 
others, who have published opinions on the lapse of past time which 

_ + greatly exceeded Lord Kelvin’s maximum of 100,000,000 years, 
` have been discredited from the start Their essays have attracted 
‘little or no‘attention, and their arguments have seldom been vouch- 
,safed the compliment of careful and detailed refutation. Such eSsays 
received (or were refused) publication in some obscure journal, 
and produced no effect on contemporary opinion. On the other 
hand, those who discovered that their own results happened to agree 
with those of Lord Kelvin were hailed as reformers, and their methods 
and arguments were incorporated into the framework of geological 
science. Finally, after forty ‘years of this process of selection, Pro- 
fessor Sollas notes’ the strange coincidence that so many and varied 
methods lead to results of the same order, and considers this a proof 
that the order is correct. 

The influence of Lord Kelvin’s work on other geological specula- 
tion can best be shown by a few examples. Sir George Darwin has ` 
published astatement that the minimum time which would be required 
for tidal reaction to carry the moon to its present position is from 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 years.* He adds that the actual period must 
have been much greater, and apologetically maintains that the mini- 
mum period is not so great as to invalidate his theory. Instead of 

+ “The Tides,” p. 257. : 
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working out his own theory to its logical conclusions, and then showing 
its bearing on Lord Kelvin’s estimate of geologic time, he assumes that 
the latter is accurate, and endeavours to show that his own specu- 
latigns are not necessarily contradicted by those of Lord Kelvin. 

Sir Archibald Geikie* was the first geologist to make use of the 
fact that the rapidity of erosion was gredter than his predecessors 
had assumed. He did not from these new data make any original 
estimate, but was content to point out that, if physical arguments 
necessitated the assumption, the geologists’ demand on the bank of 
time might be reduced to some such period as 100,000,000 years. 
This assertion he has accompanied by some powerful arguments to 
show that the methods of physical science were by no means accurate 
enough to warrant the dogmatism in which its exponents had ~’ 
indulged. In spite of this non-committal attitude, Sir Archibald 
Geikie is universally regarded as the leader of the reformed school 
of geologists. Again, Professor Sollas,t whose estimate of geologic 
time amounts only to 26,000,000 years, attempts to bring these 
previous results into harmony by the somewhat obvious procedure of 
“a little stretching and a little paring.” 

These attempts at pious reconciling belong to the most recent 
history of science. Sir Archibald Geikie’s address dates from 1899,. 
Professor Sollas’ from 1900, and the latest edition of Sir George 
Darwin’s book from April, 1901. They were all based on an 
assumption- which, at that time, appeared sound; yet, suddenly, the 
foundations have collapsed, and all this recent work remains sus- ` 
pended, and must be considered on its own merits. There are now no 
physical arguments by which the evidence of geology can be tested. 
Each of these supplementary lines of reasoning now rests onan 
independent basis, and must be criticised as a separate and original 
contribution to the problem of geologic time. 

Considered from this point of view, Sir George Darwin’s 50,000,000 
years, and~ Sir Archibald Geikie’s 100,000,000 years, can be 
dismissed immediately. It is umpossible to criticise a work from a 
standpoint entirely different from that of the author. Neither was 
intended to be independent of preconceived assumptions, and the 
arguments of either author will, if required by other data, harmonise 
as well with an estimate of 1,000,000,000 years as with 100,000,000. 
' Detailed criticism can only be applied to those workers who claim to 
have discovered independent and reasonably accurate estimates of 
geologic time. These, however, must be viewed with considerable 

suspicion if they start with the assumption that exploded speculations 
are walid, and that ther own work ought to give results of the same 
order. 


# See “The British Association Report,” 1899, and elsewhere. 
t“ British Association Report,” 1900. 
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It will be convenient to criticise these estimates m order of magni- 
tude. The first that demands notice is that of Professor Sollas. 
Many geologists have expressed the opinion that the facts with which 
they are acquainted can, if necessary, be accounted for if we assume 
that the habitable globe has existed for some such period as 
100,000,000 years; but no one else has made a definite estimate 
of time so small as 26,000,000 years) This, Professor Sollas. 
thinks, is a liberal estimate of the time required for the formation 
of the sedimentary rocks of the earth. ‘ He supports his opinion by 
a very simple argument. He calculates that the total maximum 
thickness of sedimentary rock is 265,000 feet, and assumes that this 
was formed at the average rate of a foot ma century. His total can 
thus be obtained by a very simple process of multiplication. This 
at first sight looks simple and conclusive. Both figures are admittedly 
rough estimates, and no one would be more willing than the author 


to admit that they are open to modification and revision. It is also 


possible to*raise objections on the ground that the-geologic record 
is not complete, that there are probably periods in the earth’s history 
which are unreprésented by any known deposit. Again, the 265,000 
feet are not all shale and sandstone. We also have to take account 
of the chalk and of the coal. No such objections as these, however, 
will affect. the order of the estimate. There are undovbtedly some 
considerable unconformities in the stratified series of rocks, but no 
one at the present time would be inclined to assert that these repre- 
sent so great a lapse of time as that which has been taken to form 
the strata that have been discovered. No one (except Professor’ 
Sollas) would be inclined to maintain that the chalk and the coal 
were formed so rapidly as one foot in a’century, but then, of this 
maximum thickness, deposits of chalk and coal form a comparatively 
small proportion. Though some allowance is undoubtedly necessary 
for sources of error such as these, it would strain probability to the 
utmost, on this account, to multiply Professor Sollas’ estimate by four. 

If the primary basis of his reasoning is correct; if the rocks were 
actually formed at an average rate of a foot in a century; if the 
15,000 feet of Silurian rocks were laid down in 1,500,000 years; if 


- the 20,000 feet of coal measures in North Germany occupied only 


2,000,000 years for their formation; then Lord Kelvin’s results 
were right, though his methods were wrong, and the history of the 
habitable globe must be compressed into a smaller period of tifne 
than 100,009,000 years. Everything therefore depends on the 
rapidity of rock formation, and on this matter it is necessary to 
examine Professor Sollas’ data with the greatest possible care? 
Those data are clearly stated, and not difficult to understand. The 
rapidity of the process of erosion of land in various parts of the 


` globe is fairly well known. It varies considerably with the 
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district, but, as a reasonable average, Professor Sollas takes one foot 
in 2,400 years. On the average, all over the world, in the course of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 years, a depth of one foot is removed from the 
land and deposited under the waters of the ocean. Many geologists 
would be inclined to place this average time somewhat higher, but 
there can be no doubt that the order of the figure is correct. As an 
example of the manner in which sediment is deposited under the sea, 
Professor Sollas takes the basin of the Mississippi. Here the sedi- 

ment from a large part of the American continent is carried to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and is laid down in only a partion of this great gulf. 
The area on which sediment is deposited has been shown not to 
exceed 180,000 square miles. But the area from which the sediment 
is ultimately derived, the whole basin of the Mississippi and some 
other rivers, is ten times as great. Hence, if it were deposited evenly 
over the area, the rate of deposition would be a foot in 240 years. 

This number Professor Sollas thinks is an under-estimate. Sedi- 
ment is not deposited evenly. It is laid down rapidly near the land 
and more slowly further out at sea, rapidly at the river-mouth and 
more slowly away from the neighbourhood of the large river. To 
allow for these two causes of unevenness, and so to obtain the 
maximum rate of deposition, Professor Sollas multiplies his average 
by two, and this again by a small fraction, and so obtains the figure 
of a foot in a century. The distinction between average and maxi- 
mum thickness he supports by pointing out that the thickness of 
known geologic deposits does vary enormously with the district, even 
when all the recognised sub-divisions of the period are represented. | 
The Cambrian rocks, which are 12,000 feet thick in Merionethshire, ° 
only amount to 800 feet in the Malverns. To allow’ for variations 
like these it would not appear too great an allowance to multiply the 
average by two and a half. 

Nevertheless, I think we shall find, on careful exammation, that 
Professor Sollas has not correctly pictured to himself the process, by 
which the rocks have been formed; that the picture of a large 
river depositing wedge-shaped masses over an area much smaller than 
that from which the matenal has been obtamed is an entirely false 
analogy. Such a theory will not account for the facts of. geology 
as we know them. To show this clearly we will take Professor 
Sollas own example of the Mississippi, and attempt to form a clear 
idea of the changes which are actually taking place. 

Professor Sollas’ argument should be entitled a theory of the 
formation of strata by the agency of large rivers. It is only by this 
assumption that we can imagine an area of deposition much smaller 
than that from which the deposit has been removed. Sir John 
Murray has stated that the presence of land is invariably shown by 
the character of the sediment within 200 miles of the shore. This 
distance is greater in the neighbourhood of large rivers, but 
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never less. If we, examine a map of any one of the continents we 
shall see that it ıs only in a few special spots that the drainage area 
extends much more than 200 miles inland. On the North American 
continent, outside the Gulf of Mexico, these are practically exhausted 
when we mention the mouths of the St Lawrence, Mackenzie and 
Colorado. Normally the area of deposition is not greater than the 
corresponding area of erosion. But for these few specified spots the 
argument would lose its point. We must, therefore, examine carefully 
what happens under these special conditions. 

Let us therefore imagine that, in the Gulf of Mexico, there is now 
forming a deposit, which. will be referred by the geologists of the 
future to the present epoch, and to the thousands of years that are to 
follow. We must endeavour to realise exactly how it is being laid 
down. We must first of all note that the river does not evenly and 
regularly deposit wedge-shaped masses over an area one-tenth that 
of its drainage basin. It promptly deposits a considerable part of 
its load in the immediate neighbourhood of the river mouth. This 
at first sight would seem to imply much faster accumulation than a 
foot in a century. And so in fact it does. But’such a deposit is 
never, or only under exceptional circumstances, ultimately preserved. 
It merely goes to form the delta* Then, for an unknown lapse of 
time, there ıs comparative quiescence. Under exceptional circum- 
stances, such as those which exist in the Nile delta, the marine deposit 
may be preserved because of the alluvial soil added by reason of 
the river overflow. More commonly alluvium would not be formed 
sufficiently rapidly to balance the normal rate of erosion. Not only 
is no fresh deposit formed, but much of that which is already formed 
is washed away. Partly by erosion, and partly by gradual subsidence 
of the ground, the district of erosion is once again gradually sub- 
merged beneath the ocean. The washing of the ocean on its shores 
will remove some of the alluvium, and possibly some of the sediment 
previously formed, but some might remain to represent, in its par- 
ticular group of strata, a minute section of the epoch m which it was 
formed. T . 

When this tract once again becomes sea it is not probable that it 
will be in the immediate neighbourhood of the river mouth. If, as 
` would probably be the case, the river has shifted, sediment would 

* How considerable a proportion may be accounted for in this way can be seen 
by a study of the data provided by Messrs. Humphreys and Abbot, from whom 
all our detailed information on the Mississippi sediment has been obtained. These 
authors tell us that the yearly depost is one-twentisth of a cubic mile. But the 
passes of the river are advancing into the Gulf at a rete of 262 Test pa annum. y 
This implies a large accession of material to the pass and a corresponding advance 
of the bar. , The advance of the bar of the south-west pass alone requires an annual 
accession of sediment 2} miles broad, 26a feet long, and 8o feet in height, or about 
one-thirtieth of the total discharge Also, for some distance outside the bar, sédi- 
ment accumulates at the rate of a foot per annum. When we add to this a similar 
amount for the other passes we can see what a © proportion of the total sedi- 


ment goes to the formation of delta land (See Humphreys and Abbot, ‘‘ Physics 
and Hydraulics of the Mississippi,’’ p 435 and elsewhere.) 
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form very slowly. Possibly the subsidence would continue and would 
carry the district into’ deeper water. If the water were quite clear, a 
layer of limestone might be laid down. After a long penod of very. 
slow deposition of lmestone or shale,-the river mouth may once again 
change its position. First slowly, then more rapidly, then very 
rapidly new river sediment is deposited, and the district agam 
emerges to have the last layer eroded in its turn To such an 
irregular and incalculable process it is impossible to assess an average 
time. The deposition of river sediment, if rapid, is not contmuous, 
and if continuous is not rapid. ` There are no‘data by which we can 
say that the strata were formed at the rate of a foot ın a‘century 
rather than afoot in a thousand years or a foot in ten thousand years. 
Particular series might be formed rapidly, but we know nothing of 
the periods of quiescence. We have not the whole history of the 
globe represented by these strata, but merely vestiges and fragments. 
Sedimentaries are not formed continuously, but intermittently. This 
is shown by their very name. The rocks are stratified And 
stratification is generally recognised as showing intermittency in 
formation. One layer has time to consolidate before the next is 
laid down. 

_ Thus we can see, if we follow what really happens, that any 

calculation regarding the ratio of the areas of erosion and deposition 
is wholly irrelevant. The calculation is fallacious in two ways. In 
the first place, though, at any particular instance of time, the total 
area of deposition, in certain specified cases, may not be more than 
one-tenth that of erosion, in these instances, the particular area on 
which sediment is formed continually alters, because river deltas 
protrude hundreds of miles into the sea. Again, the argument is 
wrong because some of the sediment which is discharged from the 
mouth of the large river has previously been laid down during the 
same geologic epoch, The same material may be counted twice or 
several times over. Anyone who will study a gedlogic map of North 
America will see that much of the material discharged by the 
Mississippi River comes from very recent formations, and that, in - 
Phocene and Miocene times, sedimentation was taking place on the 
site of what is now Florida and other regions near ne American 
coastline. 

A very striking instance of the intermittency of the formation of 
geologic strata will be found in a study of our coal-beds. Most of 
the large seams of coal are accompanied by a bed of under-clay. 
This is generally regarded as representing the soil in which the 
primitive forest grew, and as showing that the coal was actually 
formed in the position where we find it. Each successive coal-bed 
thus formed implies that marshy land here emerged from the 
lakes or“ from the ocean. During the interyening time, repre- 
sented by sandstone, shale-or limestone, the tract was submerged. 
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Single coal-beds, representing a single forest of ancient time, extend 
for hundreds, and sometimes for thousands, of square miles* The 
two adjacent beds and the mtervening strata will often only occupy 
a few feet of strata. This, according to Professor Sollas’ reckoning, 
should have been formed in a few hundreds of years; yet what vast 
changes must take place in that limited time. Let us imagine a 
tract such as we now find in the Everglades of Florida to emerge 
from the ocean, and on it slowly to rise a luxuriant forest. This 
forest, flourishing for some unknown time, forms a thick, matted 
tangle of rotting trunks, branches, leaves and spores. Then, by the 
process of erosion or of subsidence, the sea overtakes the land once 
more. Some of the soil is carried off, as is also all the rotting mass 
which is not firmly welded together. Some, however, remains, and 
gives us coal and under-clay. In course of time the whole country 
is submerged. Layers of shale are formed, and, through this and 
other causes, the thousands of square miles once more become land. 
On this site another luxuriant forest will grow. What time is 
necessary for such changes as these? We seem to have no 
data for exact estimation ; but common sense assures us that it must 
be very great. It is not merely the question of the formation of a 
few feet of sediment, but of the occurrence of vast changes in the 
configuration of land and sea. Does it not seem more probable that 
this should be represented by tens of thousands rather than by 
hundreds of years? 

This argument from the existence of coal-beds is itself sufficient 
to show that the idea of Professor Sollas is erroneous. For it must. 
be clearly noted that coal-beds are not confined to any one geologic 
period. Though a large proportion of our workable beds of coal 
were deposited in carboniferous times, the same phenomena are 
found, to a smaller extent, in many other strata. 

This analysis of the conditions of formation of coal-beds leads us 

` to another point. We have seen that deposits were not only formed 
intermittently, but that there were alternating periods when a large 
tract of country was first under the sea and then a part of the land. 
This we know because, in the coal-beds, we have the remains of 
primeval forests. If it had not been for the preservation of organic ' 
matter, probably under peculiar marshy conditions, we should have 
had no record that, during this period, the tract had ever been land. 
There would have been intermittent beds of shale and sandstone, 

. but no coal. The geologist could, if he wished, argue that oer 
tation had been continuous. 

This alternation of sandstone, shale and limestone is not confined 

_ to coal-bearing beds. The whole of the secondary strata are stated 
ae sey peer aegis av ascn chen (a i panies, ia Dinis 


worked. (Chemberlain and Salisbury, ‘‘Geology, Its Processes, etc.,” 
P- 576.) 
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by Geikie to be specially distinguished by this kind of alternation, 
diverse strata succeeding each other in rapid interchange. Here it 
is evident that there have been alterations in the depth at which 
successive layers have been formed. What reason have we to assume 
that such changes never brought the land, for long periods, -above 
the waters, when there were no dense forests to protect the distr:cts 
from the normal processes of denudation? At times, particular rocks , 
will show plain evidence of contemporaneous erosion, but this wculd 
only be observed in a small proportion of iig cases when the process 
actually occurred. ' 

The argument concerning the conditions of formation of 
geologic strata is stated in general terms; ıt cannot be furher 
amplified unless we examine particular strata in considerable detail. 
But, as a general reply to a general argument, it is final and con- ` 
clusive. Professor Sollas, and the other geologists who have attempted 
to estimate the lapse of past time, have done so by an unnatural 
simplification of the problem They have imagined an eroding 
continent and a receiving ocean of about one-tenth its area, anc the 
material being continuously poured into that area, on the whole regu- 
larly, in a tapering wedge-shaped mass, with occasional local heaps. 
Nothing of the kind actually occurs. The sand and mud which is 
discharged into the ocean is not Spread in a wedge-shaped mass over 
the area of deposition. And this particular area of deposition is 
continually changing. An “average maximum” rate of deposition 
simply does not exist. 

This same line of argument not only disposes of Professor Sollas’ 
26,000,000 years, but of De Lapparent’s 80,000,000, and of any 
others which depend solely on the thickness of sedimentary rock. 
We have no data whateyer for asserting a numerical connection 
between the average rate of erosion of strata and the rapidity of the 
deposition of the sedimentary rocks that’ geologists have examined. 
No doubt the rocks contain within themselves some indicaticns of 
the rate of their formation, but any such have not been elucidated 
by the geologists of to-day. A cursory examination of the data 
shows that all these arithmetical calculations probably give tco low 
a result. It is only by a straining of the facts that any number less 
than 100,000,000 years has been obtamed, and we can say, with 
comparative safety, that the study of the sedimentaries indicates a 
probability that the time was much greater than this. But all these 
calculations have as yet failed to ascertain any neaiculable maximum 
to geologic time. 

TL 

*Another recent attempt to discover the lapse of time since the 
earth first solidified is that of Professor Joly* from the saltress of 
the sea. There are good theoretical reasons for thinking that the 

* See “Transactions of the Royal Society, Dublin,” 1899. 
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quantity of salt, or rather of sodium, is, and has been, continually 
increasing throughout geologic time. As the rocks are continually 
eroded by the rain and by the rivers the soluble portions are carried 
away to the sea in solution. Amongst these constituents is the - 
element sodium. Investigation has shown that the proportion of 
' sodium in volcanic rock is greater than in the sedimentaries, and the 

natural inference from this fact is that the remainder is to be found 
in the sea in the form of salt. 

Professor Joly’s work is based on the assumption that, when once 
the sodium reaches the sea, it never returns to the sedimentary rocks. 
He also asserts that the rate at which the sodium reaches the, sea 
has ‘probably been constant throughout geologic time. It follows, 
therefore, that to obtain a reasonable approximation to the age of 
the earth it is only necessary to discover the amount of sodium in 
the sea and the amount which is carried down by the rivers each 
year. The result for which so many generations of geologists and 
physicists have been so earnestly searching would then be obtained 
by the process of simple division. Of each of these quantities an 
estimate has been made by Sir John Murray. From a large number 
of soundings of ocean depths, this worker has made a careful estimate 
of the amount of water in the ocean. The saltness of the sea is 
remarkably constant, from whatever part of the world the sample 
may be taken, and the total quantity of sodium can thus be calcu- 
lated. Sir John Murray has also made an estimate of the amount 
and proportten of the various substances which reach the sea dis- 
solved in river waters, and of the amount of river water brought down 
-to the sea each year. From this Professor Joly obtains his quantity 
of sodium: Dividing the two quantities, and making some slight cor- 
rections, he obtains the result of about 90,000,000 years 

“Before criticising this estimate in detail it will be well to note that 
some of the main facts on which it is based are clear and undisputed. 
No one will dispute that the sodium in the sea continually receives 
accretions through the agency of the rivers. It is also highly probable 
that Sir John Murray has made a reasonably accurate calculation 
of the total amount of sodium in the ocean, The great series of 
ocean soundings for which he and others are responsible no doubt 

‘gives us an approximation to the average depth of the sea, and from 
this the total salt content is easily calculated. The calculation 
assumes that the composition of the water in the depths which lie 
beneath the surface storms and ocean currents is identical with that 
of shore and surface water ; ‘but this assumption seems very probable. 
This assumption should, however, be verified; nor should it be 
impossible to devise experiments with that object in view. We need 
not trouble ourselves further with this theoretic doubt concerning the 
saltness of the ocean, because Professor Joly’s calculation contains 
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other sources of error and of uncertainty which can easily be pointed 
out. The principal of these are simple and fundamental, and | can 
be summarised in the following three statements :— 


(1) We do not know what quantity of sodium reaches the sea 


every year. 

(2) We are entirely ignorant what proportion of this is due to 
the solution of the sodium in the rocks. 

(3) We also do not know whether any, and if so how much, of 
this sodium returns from the sea to the rocks to be eroded once 
again in future ages. 

Taking these, three statements in order, the first is one that no 
competent chemist will dispute. An examination of ordinary river 
water-analyses will show that the total amount of dissolved matter 
is usually very small The average is less than two parts in ten 
thousand, and of this the sodium seldom exceeds five per cent, and 
is often considerably.lower. The higher figure is only one part of 
sodium in every hundred thousand parts of nver water. Chemical 
analysis is capable of marvellous accuracy, and a skilled chemist, by 
the use of the special methods of water-analysis, succeeds in sorting 
out the main constituents of this minute quantity of soluble matter, 
and in providing results which are good enough for all the ordinary 
purposes for which they are required) Thus.we can rely on the 
substantial accuracy of the determination of the proportion of some 
of the constituents. If a careful analyst finds that the water contains 
thirty grains of chalk to the gallon, we can rely on his statement, with 
a margin of error of one or two units. Some other constituents 
besides chalk are important for those who wish to ascertain the purity 
of the water. But sodium is one of the minor constituents with 
which no one but a modern geologist is concerned, and which are 
determined by the analyst largely for the purpose of checking the 
accuracy af the rest of his work, Many analysts, and especially the 
earher workers from whose results Sir John Murray’s tables have 


~ 


been compiled, have not determined the sodium at all, but have ‘ 


bracketed it with potassium and any traces of other alkali metals 
that may be present. 

Another pot, well known to analysts, is that sodium is, of all 
substances dissolved in river waters, the most difficult to determine 
accurately. To separate the minute mass of sodium from all other 
constituents and to get it into a weighable form, so that reliance 
could be placed on the accuracy of the analysis, would require the 
‚greatest analytical skill As a rule, the quantity is so small and so 
unimportant that the task is not attempted. - 

Other sources of inaccuracy in this very rough calculation are the 
small number of rivers on which the calculations are based and the 
variation in the cemposition of the water with the season of the 


a 
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year’ According to Sir John Murray’s results, there are, every year, 
-carried to the sea no less than 75,000 tons of various sodium com- 
pounds containing 29,000 tons of sodium. There are good theoretical 
Teasons for thinking that the estimate is excessive. In any case, the 
data are not sufficiently accurate to enable a geologist definitely to 
assert that the real quantity is more than half that estimate. Cer- 
tainly there is a very great possibility of error. 

If this primary inaccuracy exhausted the sources of error, Professor 
Joly’s calculation would be the most promising we have yet examined, 
but, unfortunately, there are other and more serious doubtful points. 
Professor Joly originally proceeded on the assumption that practically 
all the sodium which reaches: the sea is derived from the erosion of 
the rocks. This assumption he has since been obliged to withdraw. 
It can now be regarded as definitely proved that all the sa/¢ which 
reaches the ocean is derived from some other source. It cannot come 
from erosion of the rocks, because the rocks contain practically no 


chlorine. The origin of the latter cannot be said to be fully deter- . 


mined, but two principal sources are undoubtedly wind-borne salt 
brought down by. the rain, and salt due to sewage and other forms 


of human contamination. Whatever may.or may not be its origin > 


it is, certainly not due to erosion. According to Professor Joly’s 
own data, this chlorine equivalent is fully one-third of the total 
sodium.* 

Putting together these two counts, we can see that hee is no 
certainty that more than a very small fraction of Sir John Murray’s 
estimate of the sodium is derived from the erosion of the rocks. 
Indeed, our certainty that this excess of sodium exists at all is more 
on account of theory, because we know that sodium is eroded from 
the rocks, than by reason of our confidence in the river water- 
analyses. 

Let us grant, however, that there is rational certainty that at least 
a‘ sixth of Professor Joly’s original estimate of the sodium does enter 
the sea because of the denudation of the land. There still remains 
the question whether, any portion of this small fraction returns again 
from the sea to the land) That this does occur to some minute 
extent we can be oertain. We have already mentioned that wind- 
borne salt falls with the rain and is carried once more into the rivers 
and mto the sea. But all cyclic salt does not immediately return 
again to the sea. Some falls into the basins of salt-water lakes. 

The salt of the Dead Sea continually receives accessions 
from the Mediterranean. Other salt-water lakes receive salt 
from the ocean, especially when any part of their drainage basin is 
near the sea and when the prevailing winds blow inland. Like the 

#*A reader unacquainted with these problems might be inclined to enquire whether 
the chlorine analyses were more accurate then the sodium. But chlorine is com- 


paratively easy to determines, and is determined with dare, because it is often taken 
as a measure of the sewage in the water. À 
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salt which comes from the salt-beds to the sea, so that which returns 
from the sea to the salt-beds represents no net gain to the contents 
of the ocean. If we could be certain that the loss of salt due to the 
action of the wind is compensated by an equivalent addrtion due to 
the erosion of ancient salt-beds, it would already have been allowed . 
for in our previous criticism. It would be included in the chlorine 
equivalent. But, unfortunately, we are certain of nothing of the land. 
Salt-beds are subject to the same vicissitudes as’ other terrestrial 
strata, and subsequent erosion 1s but one of these. If, for example, 
they came within the sphere of volcanic or metamorphic action the 
substance would be chemically changed: chlorine would be volatilised 
in the form of some volatile substance, while the sodium would enter 
mto the composition of the extruded lava, to be eroded and carried 
once more by the rivers to the sea. 

Independent of salt-beds, there are other ways by means of which | 
some small part of the sodium in the sea may return to the structure 
of the sedimentary rocks Indeed, it is' a very large umproved 
assertion that nothing of the kind ever occurs. We are so entirely 
ignorant of the multitudinous chemical reactions that take place on 
the sea-floor that we are certainly not entitled to state that all the 
sodium which reaches the sea remains there. That much remains 13 
shown by the fact that the sea is salt; but that it is all trapped in 
that manner is an unproved and improbable assumption. 

In consequence of all these sources of error, Professor Joly’s calcu- 
lation, like that of the “reformed” geologist, must be put aside as 
practically worthless) Whether or no fuller knowledge may enable > 
us to make use of this method, it will certainly give us no reliable ` 
information here and now. 


IV. 

ù i i 
Another line of investigation which calls for notice and criticism 
is the study of the radio-active transformations which are taking 
place in some of the minerals of the sedimentary rocks. Uranium 
and radium minerals occlude helium gas, and the, volume of this gas , 
has, by Mr. Strett and others, been used as a measure of the time 
that has elapsed since their formation. It now remains briefly.-to 
criticise the method and to show its relation to those we have just ` 
considered. 


Our task is rendered easier by the modesty of its exponents, some . , 


of whom, like Mr. Strutt, decline to publish estimates which may 
be misunderstood.* Therefore, any necessary criticisms need be but 
brief and cursory. 
So far‘as it is possible to judge from the somewhat discursive and 
T =t Proceedings Royal Society,” Series A. Vol. LXXXII., p. 97- 
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uisystématic manner in “which iiey are reenit they appear to ~ 
be three in number:— . - 

(1) Thaf the rate of production of helium in radio-active neak 

. is uncértain. i 

(2) That minerak, such as phosphatised bones, may gain or lose 
uranium and radium. irregularly throughout geologic time, and that 
the helium in the minerals may arise from a larger quantity of 
~uranium than is present at the time Cos 

(3) That accumulations of helium may not date from the age in 
which the mineral was deposited, and that, in some cases, it may refer 
to disintegration that has taken place in pre-geologic time. 

These objections are open to the reply’that a maximum limit for 
the rate of accumulation has been found by direct measurement, 
‘that’ some minerals with high helium ratios are composed almost 
entirely of uranium, and that other high ratios are obtained from 
organic deposits which cannot date further back than the time of their 
fossilisation. ' 

-' With regard to these objections and the replies, it must at once. 
be ‘conceded that there are many possible sources of error in any’ , 
method which assumes a uniform composition for minerals through- 

' out, -geologic time. Substance’ originally laid down evenly in 

á rocks will often, in the course of vast eras, seprepate mto uneven 

. and local deposits. That the products of radio-active disintegration 
are all due to the radio-active substances that are present with them f 

. is an assumption that it would be dificult to prove. No doubt i inves- 
tigations of this. kind contaih many possibilities of error which are 
as yet unknowp. With regard ‘to such criticisms as these it is, at 
‘this stage, only possible to say that, so far ás they are confined to 
the statement that none of the estimates published by investigators 
can lay any claim to accuracy, they are fuHy justified. It is, however, 
improbable that all the errors should be errors of excess, and the 
‘radio-active estimate supports other lines of investigation in showing 
that the workers of the last century under-estimated the lapse of 

_ geologic time.” 

z fia v. 
a Thus we return TE a Spaan of unfounded An to one 
of rational ignorance. Ten years ago, the average scientist would 
have asserted dogmatically that our habitable globe had not existed . 

> for a longer pertod than 100,000,000 years. Some of the bolder 
< ` spirits divided that minimum by five. This illegitimate- speculation 
is largely a thing of the past. Professor Joly and some others, who 
are committed to particular theories, still contmue to put forward the 
best case they can ;- but their case is lamentably weak. We know 
that, some time in the remote past, a crust first formed on our incan- 
‘descent globe, that water condensed, and earthly time began: » But 

2 *Some “radio-active’’ estimates exceed the 1,000,000,000 years. i 
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siehe this event. occtrred 100,000,000 years ago or I ,000,000,000 
years, or a time still longer ago, we are as yet ignorant. The. balance , 
of present evidence points to some time greatly exceeding the . 
100,000,000 years, but such knowledge as we have does not amount’: 
to certainty. This great cosmic problem: is still unsolved. 

The remarks contained in this essay are negutive and critical, but 
they are not intended to imply that the problem is insoluble, or that 
we may not in the future attain the exact knowledge which is lackmg 
in the speculations of to-day. But the suggestion and formula- 
tion of methods which may serve to solve the great cosmic problem 
of geologic time is a task which lies outside the scope of this article. 
The first step towards the discovery of valid methods is to show the 
invalidity of thosé which have, in scientific circles, been accepted as 
a final solution of the problem. This modest object the preseat 
short essay may, m some small degree, serve to accomplish. 


HL S. SHELTON. ` 
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\, UESTIONS of taxation havé provoked much of the most vital 
political controversy of recent years:, the trading finance of | 

the nation has been under critical review; new methods and tew 
principles have been adopted by the Legislature and applied by the 
authorities to the raising of revenue. This predominance of financial 
issues, reacted upon by the Woman Suffrage agitation, has spurred 


women to examine more closely their own position under the existing 


laws of taxation ; and the examination has revealed fruitful ground - 


i for enquiry and protest, tempered by some little matter provocative 


of amusement. 
As a nation we appear to be incapable of accepting the guidance 


of a fixed principle in any department of legislation; we apply here 
one principle and there another; to-day one and to-morrow its 


‘opposite. We perpetuate inconsistencies and set up anomalies with- ‘ 


out being stirred by thet inaccuracy or moved by a sense of the 


_ ridiculous. There is no more characteristic quality of the British 


statute-book than that which permits every law to stand on a basis 
of its own apart entirely from every other law, and which leaves 
laws the most nearly related to each other in, a condition of con- 


‘tradictory inconsistency Gilbertian in conception. This characteristic 


defect of our legal machinery is shown up m a clear light by an 
See E Poca ie ag gry eran ae een 


, taxation. t 


The passage into law since 1870 of a series of Married Women’s 


. Property Acts has completely revolutionised the position of the 


married woman. By these Acts the common law assumption that 
the wife must always be the property and subject of her husband, 
a being incapable of any independent existence apart from him, has - 


' been overthrown; the married woman has been re-endowed by law 


a 


with that power of possessing and controlling her own property of 


` which the same law at an earlier date deprived her. Before these 
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Acts were passed marnage for woman meant servitude, exploitation 
and robbery; by means of them there has been opened to her a door 
to partial independence. Those who brought about this change 
expected that as a result of their efforts the married woman would 
be emancipated from all the disabilities of coverture, but they 
reckoned without our chaotic and patchwork methods of law-making. 
There still remain certain laws upon the statute-book, laws admin- 
istered by the authorities, which preserve the old degrading con- _ 
ception of the married woman’s position. Income-tax law provides 
a case in point. 

Our present-day income-tax procedure is based upon the Finance 
Act of 1842, re-enacted and revised in part year by year; and the 
clauses of this Act which apply to married women still stand as they 
were first passed, embodying in a marked degree the old common law 
spirit. In this Act (5 and 6 Vict. c 35, par. 41) we read: 


“ The trustee, guardian, tutor, curator, or committee of any 
person being an infant or married woman, lunatic, idiot or insane 
person . . . shall be chargeable to the said duties in like 
manner and to the same amount as if such infant were of full age, 


or such married woman were sole, or such lunatic, idiot or insane | 


person were capable of acting for himeeclf.’’ 
This is followed in paragraph 45 by: 


“ Any married woman acting as a sole trader or having or being 


entitled to any profits or property . . > shail be chargeable to 
such and the like duties . . . as if she were actually sole and 
unmarried. 


-“* Provided always that the profits of any married woman living 
with her husband shall.be deemed to be the profits of the husband 
and the same shall be charged in the name of the husband and 
not in her name or of her trustee.” 


It is obvious to the lay intelligence that consistency in the making 
of legislation—leaving aside all considerations of professed mascu- 
lme chivalry—demanded a speedy revision of these paragraphs after 
1870 im order that they might be brought into line with the Married 
Women’s Property Act of that year. The old Adam speaks very 
loudly i in this Finance Act, and although it has been annually passed 
in review and re-enacted in the House of Commons since 1842 there 
has been no repeal or annulment of the law therein laid down. One 
amendment, which will be referred to’ later, was passed in 1897 to 
give some relief to married persons having a joint earned mcome of 
less than £500 per year. But in principle, m purpose, and in applica- 
tion, the law of income tax for marmed women remains the same as 
it was sixty-eight years ago. 

At the present time the position is this: On the one side we have 
the law of married women’s property; on the other we have the 
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income-tax law. Each contradicts and negatives the other. By the ` 


, one the married woman is recognised as the sole owner of ber own 


property or earnings, the husband having no right of control, no . 


- share in enjoyment, and no legal right to demanw any account of his’ 


to pay the price. 
\ 


wife’s possessions; by the other it is assumed that the husband is 
‘in possession of his wife’s income, and he is called upon to furnish 
particulars of it to the authorities and to pay the taxes chargeable. 
Here there is decided inconsistency. '“ These, two laws cannot stand 
together, for each is based upon a principle antagonistic to that 
involved in the other. To have them ‘co-existing side ee side is 


_ unjust, umbusinesslike and absurd. 


While this position continues wrong is done both to ihe woman 
and to the man. In the first place, the woman is_called upon to 
make a revelation of her private busmess concerns to another indi- 
vidual instead of to a ppblic official While the State may claim 
the right of inquiry into the private financial concerns of its people 
for the purposes of taxation, it can find no justification m equity 
for the vicious assumption that the affairs of one private individual 
must at its bidding be revealed to another. If a'r jon were 
suggested requiring such ‘a return of income from the husband to 
the. wife it would be at once rejected as impertinent and meddlesome 
tyranny; it is equally objectionable when it applies to the wife. In 
the second place the woman is compelled to acquiesce in the illegal ` 
and insulting assumption that her possessions are not her own, but 
her husband's) No appeal on his part or on hers, no reference to the 
principles laid down in the Married .Women’s Property Acts, ‘no 
reliance upon any terms of mutual settlement or legal contract, will 
alter the ‘condition objectionable to both. The Treasury hold firmly 
by the Act of soaa The evil can only be remedied by further 
legislation. 

The wrong done to the husband lies in the fact that he has to pay 
the price of possession im respect of possessions long since taken away 
from him. According to income-tax law he, and he alone, is legally 


‘liable for the payment of all revenue. charges upon his wife’s income 


while she lives with him. The jus mariti, the husband's right of enjoy- 
ment and administration, was taken away from him in 1870, but the 


‘ burdens which he used rightly to bear are still laid upon his shoulders. 


Although in general the husband may be repaid by his wife the sums 
claimed from him ón account of her mcome, there is no legal com- 
pulsion upon the wife to make any repayment. The Accountant, 
referring , to the case of Mrs. Ayres Purdie, A!LA.A, who first 
examined in detail the legal aspects of this case, expressly states 
that the husband has no right of recovery against his wife for taxes: 
levied ‘upon her income. The income is regarded as his, and he has 
f 


- 
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Against the infnngement of the wife’s property rights the obvious 
course has been adopted. In many cases the wife has refused to 
supply any information to her husband, and has demanded that a 
form of return should be supplied to her ın person to be filled in 
and returned to the authorities by herself. But this has proved to 
be merely a palliative of the postion, for the final’ claim is still sent 
to the husband, and in this document he is assessed as ın possession 
of the income of which details have been supplied by the wife. A 
mere temporary assertion of separate personality is the total result 
of this protest. A reference to the Act of 1842 goes to show that, 
even in yielding so far to the justifiable discontent of married women, 
the officials of the Inland Revenue Department have exceeded their 
legal powers) A married woman living with her husband cannot 
under any circumstances be assessed for income tax. The law hag 
not only placed the tax-paying responsibility upon her husband, but 
_ it has omitted to make any provision for fixing a secondary liability 
upon her. She is not a person legally liable for taxation. She is 
excluded: from the application of the existing law. The injunction 
that the tax is “to be charged in the name of the husband and not 
“in her name or of her trustee” can only be interpreted in such a 
way as to make it illegal for the revenue officials to issue any claim 
or form of assessment or retum to a married woman. To do so is 
to act illegally. 

_ It naturally follows that if a married woman is not legally liable 

for income tax and cannot be assessed or charged directly, she 

is under no legal constraint to reveal the nature or extent of her 

income. This contention was examined by The Accountant in July 

of this year and confirmed by the statement that “There is no 

“machinery giving the Inland Revenue authorities power to compel 

“a married woman living with her husband to give any information , 
“whatever «as to her income” Questions have been asked om the 

point in the House of Commons—and avoided by the responsible 

officials of the Treasury. By treatmg married women as the wards 

or subjects of their husbands the law has involved this’ question in 

a ridiculous impasse from which the Treasury cannot escape without, 
loss of prestige or loss of revenue. It is not to be wondered at that 

the Treasury should seek, for a time at least, to evade the issue. 

But that nothing is to be gained by such evasion is made clear 
by the present movement to take advantage of this extraordinary 
condition. The Suffragist tax-resistance movement has now been 
able to seize upon definite legal foundations. It is clear that by 
taking advantage of her legal immunity.the married woman can 
seriously impede the gathering in of national taxes. If she refuses 
to supply any information about her income her husband is forced 
to accept her refusal, and clearly he can make no return about an 
mcome of which he has no information. The mcome-tax authorities 
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are equally unable to bring any pressure to bear upon- the piee , 
is legally outside their jurisdiction ; and neither does the law permit 
of the punishment of the husband for failing to supply information 
to which he has no legal access. He can quote the Married Women’s 
Property Acts for full absolution. Should the authorities fall back 
‘upon sending a separate form to the wife she is entitled to retur it 
blank, for the law assumes that the income she possesses is her — 
, busband’s, and she cannot be expected to know anything about it. 
_ She is protected by the Income Tax Act of 1842. acd i a 
` two stools the Treasury falls to the ground. i 

This legal deadlock provides more than food for ENE If 
barbarous ideas are embodied in law and artificially preserved after 
the common sense of the’ people has rejected them, then the law 
will be belittled as well as befooled by evasion. The. married 
woman is not only to escape taxation herself, but by! a ‘persistent . 
application of first one and then the other of these contradictory laws 
she will be able to win complete exemption- for her income. The 
income-tax authbrities cannot tax a man upon ap unknown sum; 
they cannot enforce revelation of the real sum; it follows that they 
must let the wife's income go tax-free. There is no lawful escape 
_ from this conclusion. 

But it is unsafe to assume that any dejate of State, with the 
power and majesty of Government behind it, will allow itself to be 
outwitted because of mere illegality. It is notoriously difficult to 
make a case against any State administrative department, and much 
more difficult to win one. So that in all probability the authorities 

_ will devise some means of indirectly extracting from the husband, ' 
- unskilled in law, such sums as will meet the deficiency caused by 
` the absence of information as to the income of the wife. Such 
subterfuges have already been employed; in some cases all abate- 
ment has been refused upon the Husband’s income; in others an 
assessment has been based upon such information as the revenue 
officials could get hold of; in still others the higher rate of taxation 
"has been ‘charged instead of the lower; in some cases two of these 
devices have been applied together. While by these methods of 
‘pressure the officials have in many cases extracted the information 
required, there are some exceptions to the rule: moneys have been 
withheld from the Treasury for years by some women. Mrs. Ayres 
Purdie has escaped taxation for three years; other women, like 
Dr. Elizabeth Wilks, have instituted actions claiming the return of 
Moneys illegally extracted from them; and there are signs of a more 
general adoption of the “Pay no taxes” and “Money back” plans. 
While the arbitrary employment of the thumb-screw to the husband 
` to remedy the defects of the law may commend itself to those 
responsible for the collection of the national revenue, it is not by” 
such methods that this question can be satisfactorily solved. 
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Women have pointed out other grounds of objection to the law 
as it stands. By the device of treating the income of the married 
woman as that of her husband, by adding the two incomes together 
and calling the sum total bis, an artificial penalty of the most per- 
nicious kind is imposed upon marrage. “Two men or two women 
living together, or a man and woman hving together unmarried, are 
dealt with by the income-tax officials as two separate and distinct 
persons having two separate and distinct incomes.“ As a result each 
of the parties in the joint household is entitled to exemption of 
£160, or abatements varying from £160 to £70 on incomes below 
£700, and each df the parties will escape the super-tax if the 
individual income 1s below £5,000. This means that the two men 
or the unmarried couple go free of tax if, on adding the household 
income together, it is found to be below £320, and they would not 
be charged with super-tax if the total between them is below £10,000, 
to take the two extreme instances. If the pair are married they find 
both their incomes reckoned as the mcome of the man, and they 
secure complete exemption only for £160, and pay the super-tax if 
the joint income reaches £5,000. From the speeches of politicians 
one would expect to find the home and the family preferentially dealt 
with in the matter of taxation, but instead it is penalised. The 
married man and the married woman are specially differentiated 
against. Since jointly they are only allowed an abatement of £160, 
singly they must be taxed from a basis of £80; and since jointly 
they pay suyper-tax upon £5,000 they are really paying super-tax 


singly from £2,500.\ The persons innocent of marriage or of con- | 


stancy are in mcome-tax law twice as favourably treated as married 
persons living together, from which it might be deduced logically 
that the Government of Great Britain desires to discourage marriage 
and to put a special premium upon free unions. 

In 1897 a slight amelioration of this condition was enacted. A 
clause- was embodied in the Finance Bill of that which declared 
that where a husband and a wife, each earning ‘by personal labour, 
obtained a joint income of less than £500, the income of the 
husband and the income of the wife should be dealt with as separate 
and distinct incomes for the purposes of exemption or abatement. 
In this one case it ‘was decreed that husband and wife should be 
graciously dealt with like any other individuals, and the special 
penalty merited by their state should be foregone. But even this 
small concession was hedged round with conditions. It was expressly 
enacted that the husband and wife must not be in partnership in 
industry, otherwise the concession was not to apply to them If 
husband and wife were foolish enough to combine in any occupation 
—say, collaborating in writing or in running a hotel—they were to 
lose the advantage of being treated as well as other taxpayers, just 
as they were if they were lucky enough to raise their income above 
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the £500 limt. Here ne the anomaly, when EEAS shows 
clear signs of being bom of the assumption that, wives are subject 
creatures under the domination of their husbands, and liable under 
pressure. to lend themselves to methods of fraud and trickery by 
which the revenue could be depleted through a’ system of false 


f partnerships. But there is no more justification for such an assump- 


tion in this case than in the case of a mother and son or brother and 
sister. The differéntiation against marriage is iniquitous in the first 
place ; it is unnecessary in the second, for by a'quite simple system 
of checks all odllusion of the kind dreaded could be prevented. 
The question of the married woman’s savings has been brought 
up in the law courts on several occasions of late years, and women 


have felt themselves aggrieved by the decisions recorded. But still’ 


another injustice under the income-tax law occurs in connection with 
this question. ' Let us take thè cases of twó capable married women, 
, one’ of whom, exercising her right of free choice, continues to follow 
her profession or occupation after marriage, while the other devdtes 
herself to personal, supervision ‘of domestic affairs and takes some 
special household task upon her own shoulders In the first case 
the moneys earned by the woman will be taxed as earned income 
at the lower rate; in the second the money saved by the housewife 
(by doing work herself which would otherwise have had to be paid 


set themselves to belaud We hear much strong condemnation of 
those’ married women who claim-the right to decide for themselves 


+. ‘whethet they will devote themselves to homework or outside service 
_ n the labour market; some leading politicians have even gone so 


far as to threaten the legal exclusion of married women from-wage- 
earning, but in practice it is the outside worker who is treated the 
more fairly in the matter of income-tax charges. The home woman 
is penalised at every turn. 
In many other ways the woman sae ander the present laws of 


‘taxation, apart from the initial wrong that she receives no return . 


of representation’ for the money extracted from her, but the chief 
injustices apply to the married woman. She is penalised and 
degraded by existing law, her property rights are flouted, her indi- 
viduality ignored, her sexual faithfulness and maternal devotion are 
specially taxed, and she and her partner are annually robbed by 
the imposition of an illegal basis of taxation because they have dared 
to enter the marriage relation. There is undoubtedly grave need 
for immediate reform. A complete sweeping away ‘of all the relics 
‘of the. pernicious Common Law doctrine of woman's subjection is 
absolutely necessary. f i 

In regard to income-tax law, die depend Hensel tS Ws ae 


Toland Perenne procedure into line with the Marriéd Women’s 


` for) is taxed as unearned income. Here again the law expressly . - 
. , discourages that course of action which our public men have always 
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Property Acts is simple.- The married woman must be taxed 
separately from her husband upon her own individual earnings or 
property, and the wife and the husband must be regarded as distinct - 
entities for all purposes of taxation, exemption and abatement. Each 
must stand alone, and each must stand upon exactly the same basis 
as any other tax-paying individual This will at once secure the 
fair recognition of the married woman, put an end to the infringe- 
ment of her individual rights, and remove that unjust differentiation 
against marriage which is at present the most remarkable charac- 
teristic of income-tax procedure. The savings of married women 
working in the hame should be recognised as earned income. If a 
woman saves £70 a year by acting as her own housekeeper she is 
entitled to have that sum recognised as her personal earnings and 
taxed at the lower rate. 

The disproportionate burden bome by women having smali 
unearned incomes, which they are unable to supplement by industrial 
employment as easily as men can, also requires attention, and there 
are some kindred cases of injustice which, more or less depending 
upon the treatment of women as inferior bemgs, cannot be retained 
after examination. All these considerations bring us inevitably to 
the conclusion that the spirit of the laws of taxation must be changed ; 
the relics of old barbarous customs must be erased from the Statute 
Book; and these changes must be made not only in the interests of 
consistency and eongruity, but in the interests of fair and honourable 
dealing. 

TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG. 


- 


HE Trident-Sceptre of the Sea has not yet dropped from the 
hands of Britannia, but the Sceptre of Peace ig hers no more. 

In twelve short years England has been dethroned. Her leader- 
ship of world in the cause of peace and international justice 
has ‘passed imto other hands. And, if we may judge from the present 
appearance, there is not an attempt being ever dreamed of to regain 
for this country her dost primacy among the nations. - 

Whether this dmaster which has overtaken us be due to a general: 
decadence which some profess to hawe discerned among our people, 
or whether it is due to the temporary eclipse of moral ideals which 
obscured the national conscience during the Boer War, it is not my 
purpose here to enquire. Whatever the remote causes may have 
) been which have brought about our definite, and, it would seem, fmal 
supersession, the immediate factors which ied to our displacement 
are unmistakable. The Sceptre of Peace hag been dropped because 
since the Jameson raid our hand has never been off the sword hilt. 
We have passed our time in war and in preparation for war. The 
nation has long since waked up to a sense of the magnitude-of the 
blunder that was made when it staked its Empire on a miserable 
outpost. brawl with a handful of farmers. But ft is still far from 
having paid the penalty of what was quite as much a moral lapse as 
$ was a political mistake. Among other sequel of the attempt to 
appropriate e the Naboth’s vineyard of South Africa, the Imperial Ahab 
bas been compelled, sorely against his will, to embark upor a life 
and death competition in naval armaments with his most formidable 
neighbour, who, but for the South African adventure, would have . 

' hesitated long before challenging our Lordship of the Sea. And 
arising out of that great beggarc-my-neighbour game, as the direct and 
inevitable consequence, has come the abandonment by Great Britain, 

. both by the Government and the nation, of the post of honour in the 

leadership of the. world in the paths of peace. Even the mgemious 
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commentators of Anglo-Israeldom must now cease to claim for Britain 
the promise made to Judah by the dying patriarch. 


i 


“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet until Shiloh comes, and unto him shal the 
gathering of the people be.” 


Our only consolation is that although the sceptre has departed irom 
Britain it has only passed on to the son and heir across the Atlantic. 
But that it has been passed on no one who has watched the events 
of the last twelve years, especially of the past twelve months, can 
venture to express a doubt. 

England’s leadership of the cause of, peace throughout the world 
culminated at the first Hague Conference, when Lord Salisbury was 
in office. Her abdication was made manifest to all men at the second 
Hague Conference, much to the chagrin and remorse of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, who’ was then Prime Minister without the 
control of the Foreign Office. At the Hotel des Indes, in the Hague, 
the rooms on the first floor, occupied by Lord Pauncefote in r8g9, 
were in 1907 made over to Mr. Choate, while the British delegation 
sought refuge upstairs. It was a symbol of the altered position of the 
two Powers in the Parliament of Peace. If the first Hague Confer- 
ence was our Trafalgar of Peace, the second was a Trafalgar reversed. 
Tt was the bitterest and the most disastrous result of the South 
African war and its sequel, the naval competition with Germany. 
That war might have been averted if Britain had but acted on the 
principles she bad championed at the Hague, but Lord Milner 
triumphed over Lord Pauncefote. Nemesis asserted itself by dooming 
the Power, which had apostatised in 1899, to a position of discredited 
impotence, where the pitiful compassion of our friends was mone bard 
to bear than the mocking derision of our foes. 

This, however, is ancient history. ' Since then England has 
done nothing for peaoe beyond practising the strictly negative virtue 
of not actually going to war. The Government has founc it 
convenient to refer one or two troublesome disputes to the settlement 
of the Hague Tribunal. It has concluded a belated entnte 
with Russia It has negotiated a few treaties of arbitration 
which do not rise above the level of conventional commonplace. 
It is, of course, no small thing to, have kept the peace, even if nothing 
whatever has been attempted to promote the triumph of the caase 
But there is no reason why, while keeping the peace ourselves, we 
should have abandoned the friendly rivalry by which m former years 
we contested with the United States the leadership of the cause. 
Unfortunately, that is just what we have done. As a Government we 
have stepped down and out of the leading place, and as a nation we 
have done much the same. There has been no serious debate in 
Parliament on the lamentable fiasco at the Hague. A by pomt, as 
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surrender of our former proud position has not even excited remark, 
provoked a question, or elicited a protest. The flag has been struck 
in the sight of all men, and not even an enfant terrible of a cabin boy 
has ventured to ask why. 

itis a relief to tum from this melancholy picture of lost opportmnities 
onthe part of Great Britain to the energetic initiative and vigorous 


_ action of the United States. At the Hague Conference of 1907, the 


` 


British delegates from first to last, acting, no doubt, accordmg to, 
instructions from the Foreign Office, were dominated by a sense- of 
the necessity for preparing for coming war. Their only constructive 
effort was the proposal to establish an International Court for the 
adjudication of prizes taken in war. Their chief exertions were 
directed to the ‘definition and reform of the laws which govern the 
conduct of war. The possibility of a.wax, and that a war between 


. Britain and Germany, domimated their every action Its hardly too | 


muck to say that during the Conference, whatever subject was under 


„debate, delegates asked themselves primarily one question, and one 


question only,-viz., how will this affect the coming wat?’ The Confer- 
ence met, debated and closed under the depressing shadow of impend- 
ing war. Under such circumstinces, it is not surprising that Great 
Britain did nothing for peace at the Hague in 1907. Fortunately, the’ 


‚standard which fell from her nerveless hand was not allowed! to be 
trampled under foot. The American delegates, acting under the direc- 
„tion : of statesmen more resolute and less embarrassed than the 


directors of British foreign policy, stepped into our vacant place: In 
everything that made for peace and the evolution of the international 
world state'they were to the front, while Britain sulked in the rear. ' 


The one great definite achievement of the Conference, the’ 


`- unanimous acceptance of the Drago doctrine which forbade the levy- 


ing of war for the collection of financial claims, was due primarily to 
the initiative of the statesman jurist whose name it bears. But even, 


‘. in this particular the honour of the initiative was hotly, although 


unsuccessfully, contested by the United States. The British delegates . 
seemed to be as devoid of the spirit of emulation as of the baser spirit 
of envy. When the Americans proposed that the Conference, from 
being a more or less casual assembly which might or might not be 
summoned sporadically at irregular intervals, should be converted mto 
a Permanent World Parliament, meeting at regular intervals with 
programme carefully considered beforehand, the British delegates at 
first supported, theh hung back, and ultimately were flogged into line. 
When the Americans proposed to establish a Supreme Permanent 


‘Code of Arbitral Justice, they complained somewhat bitterly that they 


recerved the opposition rather than the support of Great Britain. , The . 


_ Same complaint was made by the representativés of Portugal when 


they took the initiative in proposing obligatory arbitration. Ultimately 
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in both cases, by dint of vigorous protest from above and from 
below, the British delegates were instructed to support what they had 
at first been instructed to oppose. But in that fatal month, when Sir 
F. Bertie or his agents in Downing Street appeared to be in charge 
of the Foreign Office, our position was hopelessly sacrificed. Our 
_ deserted friends among the pacific States were aghast. “We cannot 
“understand it,” ther delegates would say mournfully. “It is so 
“contrary to what we were given to understand we might expect.” 
Nor was the sentiment entirely unknown even in the ranks of the 
British delegates, some of whom felt keenly the humiliation of the 
rôle which was imposed upon them by their instructions, 

It is some consolation to know that what Britain lost, America 
gained “Westward the Star of Empire takes its way,” and not the 
Star of Empire only. Henceforth Washington and not London is 
“the Keblah of the patriots prayer,’ m so far as patriotism is 
identified with the cult of the cause of peace. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had not been six months in office 
when he was appealed to by a memorial, signed by more than two 
hundred members of Parliament, to embark upon an active policy 
of peace. The fund for the prosecution of that active campaign 
of peace was to be raised by the allocation by the nation of one 
pound to a Peace Budget for every £1,000 spent in preparation 
for war. This, it was pointed out, would have been a practical 
recognition of the fact that, instead of merely. praying for 
peace, we ought to work for peace; that instead of talking 
about peace, we ought to pay for peace, by appropriating decimal 
one per cent. of war expenditure for the active promotion of 
peace, international fraternity, and the universal entente cordzale. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman expressed his approval of the idea, but 
it was not until Mr. Lloyd-George became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that official approval was formally given. The Cabinet 
cut down the proposed decimal one per cent. to a sum of about one- 
third that amọunt, and devoted that fraction not to active propaganda 
for peace and the study of how best to remove the causes of war, but 
solely to the cost of mternational entertainment This was a good’ 
thmg in itself, as a recognition of the duty of international hospitality. 
But it was far, very far, from attempting the creation of the League 
of Peace of which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman bad spoken so 
fervently at Albert Hall Ministers were urged in an appeal published 
in 1906 


to appoint a Royal Commission at the earliest date, with instruc- 
tions to inquire into and report upon the best methods that can 
be employed to promote friendly relations between our own and « 
other nations, and to secure the establishment of an international 
entente cordials. It is a significant fact that no such Commission 
-hag ever been appointed. During a thousand years of existence , 
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as an organised State, this country has never once put before any 
responsible representative body of investigators this simple primary 

- problem in imternational statecraft—How can we best make 
friends of our neighbours? We have commissions innumerable 
to inquire into and report upon the best way in which we can first 
circumvent, outwit and forestall.them in conquest or in trade; or, 
if that’fails, how we can best be prepared to destroy their fleete, 
to seize their land, to devastate their territories, and to slay their 1 
citizens. Commissions upon engines of war, from the tiny 
revolver to the gigantic ironclad, there have been enough and to 
spare. But we look in yain for a single Commission that has 
heretofore been charged to start from the assumption that friendly” 

; and fraternal sentiment between the peoples is a thing so desirable 
in\itself that it was worth while to examine seriously how to 
develop it. . . Nothifg could be more natural and fitting - 
than for them to appoint a Royal Commission to consider this 
greatest of all Imperial and national questions ; How can we so 
order our steps aright as to promote brotherly kindness and good- 
will between our own people and all nations that on earth do dwell? 


Alas! although Mr. Asquith emphatically declared his agreement à 
with the proposition, the Royál Commission for the Promotion of 
Friendly Relations between the British and other Peoples remains 
an unrealised dream of things to be. ` ` i 
In the United States the idea fell upom less stony ground. This_ 
is not very surprising. Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, president of; 
Columbia University, in his address to the Mohawk Conference, 
eloquently described the historical facts which inspired the American 
people with the ambition “to leave nothing undone to put our own 
“land inthe place of the Highest honour by reason of its contribution 
“to. the establishment of the world’s peace and order and happmess 
“through the cule of justice.” To realise such an ideal of glory and 
honeur would, he declared, secure for ever the place of America in 
history. It is the consciousness of the fact that they have successfully 
federated half a continent which makes the Americans confident they 
are called of Destiny to federate the whole of the world. They have 
already done so much that, as Dr. Butler says: “We may well be 
“ ambitious to do still more.” : 
. When a great idea is in the air, its first effort to realise itself on _ 
‘the material plane is in the formation of voluntary Associations, 
Societies or Leagues. The first notable outward and visible sign of the 
ambition by the United States to assume the leadership of the world 
was the formation in New York of the World Federation League, 
which has already been grafted-upon the New York Peace Society, 
of-which Mr. Andrew Carnegie is the president, It was formed 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of the 
Independent, who, being at the Hague in 1907, formed a very clear 
_” and accurate perception of the true path of peace. As he stated the 

, matter succinctly before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives at Washington, last year: fo i 


y 


$ 
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That is the only way you can get peacé—through a federation 
of the nations of the world—a league of peace, entered into. by 
agreement, in which thére will be some sort of an international 
legislature to make the laws, courts to interpret them, and inter- 
national police to enforce them. That is the only practical way 
to obtain peace and disarmament. We must organise the world. 


Under the impetus and direction supplied by the World Federation 
League, the somewhat fitful and aimless efforts of the pacificists at 
Washington began to take a more defmite and intelligent line. In 
the spring of last year, after Mr. Bennet of New York had given 
notice of a characteristically futile resolution of the familiar kind on 
the subject of the hmitation of armaments, the Hon. Richard Bartholdt 
gave notice in April of the following joint resolution, which, for its 
historical importance, deserves to be quoted in full, as a landmark in 
the history of the federation of the world. 


(H. J. Res. 187, Sixty-first Congress, Second Session.) 


Jomr RESOLUTION :—To authorise the appointment of a Commis- 
Sion to draft articles of international federation, and for 
other purposes. 


Whereas modern means of communication now afford to the 
ple of all nations a better understanding of their common 
interests than heretofore; and 

Whereas such mutual understanding and its resultant sympathy 
between the people of all countries provide the moral basis for a 
citizenship of the world; and 

Whereas this universal citizenship requires an organ of expres- 

- sion and of action, to the end that it may bear proper fruit in ~ 
diminishing the desolations of war and in promo human 
happiness through peaceful co-operation of States; an I 

ereas it is deemed advisable that the Government of the 
United States gre public expression to a form of. articles of 
international federation which in substance may be recommended - 
to other Governments as a fitting instrument for realising world- 
wide aspirations toward the amelioration of harsh conditions now 
suffered by multitudes, and which, in part, are due to an ever- 
present fear of international war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That a Commis- 
sion of five members be appointed by the President of the United 
States, the duties of such Commission to be as follows : 

First. To urge upon the attention of other Governments the 
fact that relief from the heavy burden of military expenditures and 
from the disasters of war can best be obtained by the establishment 
of an international federation. ; 

Second. To report to Congress, as soon as practicable, a 
draft of. articles of a federation limited to the maintenance, of 
peace, through the establishment of an international court having 
power to determine by decree all controversies between nations, 
and to enforce execution of its decrees by the arms of the 

« federation, such arms to be provided to the federation and 
‘controlled solely by it. 

Third. To consider and report upon any other means to 
diminish the expenditures of government for military purposes and 
to lessen the probabilities of war. x 

e 
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> This resolution and the eazlier one from New York on the reduction ` 
of armaments were-referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs.’ It ' 
‘ . came before them on May 7, when a number of witnesses were called _ 
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who explained and défended the main thesis of the Bartholdt resolu- 
tion. The most significant statement made in the evidence was Mr. 
Crosby's declaration that “their definite object was to engage the 
‘great Government of the United States in a practical, official ‘and 
“energetic adoption of the proposition that only through a federation 


', “of nations can there be relief from the evils of excessive arma, 


“ments.” ‘He appealed to the Committee to unfurl the flag that shall 
stand on the firing Hne of the vanguard of the race. Speaking of 
European nations, Mr. Crosby said: I believe they want a leadership 
“that will came: them to reach forward. We are in a favourable 
“position to furmish that leadership. We have less to gain from 
“federation than any other people on earth, bence our motives will 
“be less suspected” The same note was sounded by Mr. Hamilton 
Holk. He coveted for the United States hopour and glory: of 
being the first to take the greatest fi step ever taken in the 
peace movement. Here at least we find ample evidence of the instinct 
of leadership finding expression in a definite ambition to realize the 
loftiest of ideals. Wee et Perc ad een crane 
faint flickering gleam, of similar imaginings? 

` It was not given to the hardy pioneers of the Wounds Federation 
League to secure at once the adoption of their proposal in its entirety. 
But they succeeded in securing the pagsage of a resolution which 
definitely commits the United States to action in the matter. The 


` Committee on Foreign Affaire reported favourably on a Bill which 
they based on the Bartholdt and Bennet resolutions The House. 


passed it unanimously on June 10. The Senate concurred fourteen days 


__ Tater. The Bill, which runs as follows, was then signed by the 


President, and is now law. \ 


is “otf Resolved; etc.: That a Commission of five members be 
appointed by the President of the United States to consider the 
expediency of utilising existing international agencies for the 
- purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of the world by 
international agreement, and of constituting the combined navies 
of the world an international force for the preservation of universal 
peace, and to consider and report upon any other means to diminish 
a expenditures of government for military purposes and to lessen 
oie A of war. 

rovided, that the. total expenses authorised by the joint 
resolution shail not exceed the sum of $10,000, and tbat the 


r 


Commission shall be required to make its final report within two" 


years from the date of the passage of this resolution.’ 


, President Taft has not yet nominated this Commission of Five. 
‘He stated in his presidential message that he was in communication 
with foreign Governments, and awaited their replies before making 
the appointment. 
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The International Peace Congress, which met in Christiania in 
_ August, enthusiastically accepted the American lead, which was also 
approved by the Conference of the Inter-Parhamemary Uron at 
Brussels in September. The latter body requested "each of the 
* Governments and Parliaments which it represented forthwith to 

“ proceed with the appomtment and creation of a national Commission 

“analogous to the American Commission, such Commissions to report 

“to their respective parliaments in two years, to the end that by the 

“time the third international Conference meets at the Hague in 1915 

“each Government may be ready with a well-defined plan of its own 
“for the accomplishment of the purposes above set forth” Up to the 
present time t does not appear that the British group of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union has made any response to this emphatic mandate 
to act “forthwith” The paralysis which has afflicted the Govern- 
ment appears to have extended to the nation ; the only evidence of any 
response in this country to the American appeal is to be found in 
some remarks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who told an inter- 
viewer last summer: “I welcome that and every other attempt 
“that ts being made to move in the drection of the International 
“World State. Especially do I welcome such an mitiatwe from the 
“Umited States, and so far as I personally am concemed I would 
“eagerly emulate her good deeds by supporting the appomtment of 
“similar Peace Commissioners in Bntain. Think for a moment what 
“might not be effected for the welfare of mankind if the Empire and ~ 
“the Republic together were to address themselves to the solution of 
“the great problems that make for the world’s peace. No other 
“ State could regard such an alliance as a menace to its safety or to 
“sts independence. It would be an Anglo-American Insurance 
“ Corporation against international anarchy, international brigandage, 
“international lawlessness im any part of the world Its moral 
/ influence would be immense. Let all other nations come in if they 
“wish. But the English-speaking States would form the nucleus. It 
“would grow like a snowball For all the forces of the modern world 
“are in its favour. The basis of this Insurance Corporation would 
“be the independence and integrity of all nations, the status guo, the 
“ open door, and all disputes to be sent to arbitration—including those 
“ affecting national honour, as President Taft has so courageously 
“ declared.” 

The decision to appoint a Peace Commission of Five, although the 
Most important, is by no means the only evidence of the activity of 
the Americans, official and unofficial, in the region which they have 
now made their own. In 1905 Mr. Carnegie put forward in his 
Rectorial Address at St. Andrews some suggestions for a League of 
Peace, the central idea of which was the gradual building up of a 
League of Peace among nations which shoild agree to boycott every ' 
other nation that went to war without first referring the justice of 
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the dispute to the Hague Tribunal. Mr. Roosevelt followed this up 
by his Nobel Peace oration at Christiania last year, whem he suggested 
that the peace of the world might be secured if “a League of Peace 
‘of Enlightened Powers” entered into mutual guarantees: (1) 
to respect national territory and national sovereignty; (2) to arbitrate 
all other questions ; and (3) not only to keep the peace themselves but 
to prevent by force if necessary its being broken by others. 
President Taft has gone a step further than his predecessor. He 
has repeatedly declared that, in his opymon, the time has come when 
the usual clause exempting questions of honour and of vital interests 
from arbitration should be struck out of arbitration treaties. His 
Secretary of State, Mr. Philander Knox, on June 15 last year soared 
mto still loftier regions, in which the world-reaching screech of 
the American Eagle is distinctly audible, although the note is the 


` cooing of the Dove of Peace. Said Mr. Secretary Knox: 


‘“Wevhave reached a point when it is evident that the future- 


‘holds in store a time when wars shall cease; when the nations of 
the world shall realise a federation as real and vital as that now 
subsisting between the component parts of a single State; when 
by deliberate international conjunction the strong shall universally 
help the weak, and when the corporate righteousness of the world 
shall compel unrighteousness to disap and shall destroy the 
habitations of cruelty still lingering in ihe dark places of the earth. 

, oe cds of the wide world brooding on things to come. 

at day be the millennium, of course; but in some sense 
and degree it will surely be realised, in this dispensation of 
mortal time.”’ 


When Secretaries of State take to prophesying in this style, it is ' 


evident that sonethmg is happening in Amenca for which there is 
no counterpart in Britain. : 

If we turn from the utterances of Presidents and Muisters to the 
actions of private citizens, we are once more struck by the painful 
contrast between the magnificent scale on which the Americans finance 
the Peace Campaign and the beggarly pittances on which the English 
Peace Societies eke out their eleemosynary existence. There are 
plenty of rich men in Britain who kill war as our jingoes killed Kruger 
with their mouths, but when it comes to furnishing the sinews of 
war against war it is another matter. The one thing a rich English 
pacificist never does is to pay, pay, pay for the cause to which he 
professes to be devoted The result is that we have two or three 
miserably helpless societies who are endeavouring to rid the world 
of the curse of war without having cask enough in their locker to 
pay for postage stamps. How different tt is in America! The place of 


honour in this great American movement of endowing the campaign’ 


of peace belongs to Mr. Edward Ginn, of Boston, who in 1909 founded 
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and endowed what he calls “ An International School of Peace” with 
£10,000 a year out of bis own pocket dunng hts lifetime, with a 
promé of a permanent endowment of a similar amount after his 
death. Mr. Ginn is a public-spinted publisher who has devoted much 
thought to a,problem which he sees clearly enough is insoluble until 
a sufficient amount of enthusiasm, sustained by an adequate supply of 
information and preparatory education, can be brought to bear upon 
the task. Huis International School of Peace ss a corporate body 
‘ created in order to act as a permanent legal machinery for receiving 
and disbursing contributions and bequests to forward the cause of 
the creation of an international police force. The School is directed 
by an executive committee of men known for their soundness of judg- 
ment and devotion to the public welfare, assisted by an advisory 
council consisting of men prominent in the peace movement. The 
school will endeavour to eliminate militarism and the jingo spirit from 
places of education, to promote the international exchange of teachers 
and students, to secure the support of the clergy, to supply the press 
of the world with material making for peace, to publish an Interna- 
tional Library, and to address Chambers of Commerce and sımlar 
institutions on the subject. These are some of the aims and objects 
of the school The most ee remains to be mentioned. Mr. 
Ginn says: 

“ A political bureau should n instituted, which should employ men 
“of statesmanlike grasp and power in all the main capitals of the 
“world, to watch over the course of legislation and to work for the 
“reduction of armaments. Such men should scrutinise all matters of 

“international concern, and stnve in every way to prevent tnfimg 

“ causes from exciting international drsputes and the war spirit. Many 
“wars should, and would, be prevented if able, discreet, and states- 

“manhke men were in the capitals of the world watching ahd working” 
“for good understanding and peace.” 

I have given the place of honour to Mr. Edward Ginn because 
he was first in the field, and because he has formulated a 
plan of campaign. But his munificent endowment has been quite 
overshadowed by the Carnegie grant of two millions sterling for the 
settlement of international disputes by judicial means. Mr. Carnegie’s 
means are so large that a million or two here and there makes Irttle 
difference. It is estimated that he has given away 440,000,000 ster- 
ling, of which two millions to peace does not seem to be very large 
in comparison. Mr. Rockefeller, who has given away £28,000,000, 
has up to now done nothing for peace. But Mr. Rockefeller may be 
only biding his time. 

The Carnegie endowment of £100,000 a year is to be administered 
by a Board of Trustees, of which Mr. Elihu Root is to be president, 
and Mr. J. B. Scott the secretary. The list of trustees mcludes many 
of the most notable men in America. The mere enumeration of so 
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“noble a ede: roll of eases ie ex-ministers, college presidents. 


and men of business is enough to fill an Englishman with despair. - 


_ ‘What have we to show of a similar zeal on agen aah 


forthe cause of public peace? | 

The Carnegie trust is to be TEEPEE at the discretion of the 
trustees. Mr. \Carnegie’s own line of thought is well known. There 
is not much danger that so prudent a man as Mr. Root will set the 


. world afire ip his zeal for putting an end to war. It will be more 


profitable to postpone the discussion of its plan ard its policy untal 
the Board has formed one and adopted’ the other. „At present it is, 
sufficient. to note that Mr. Carnegie made his two-million graht to 
support and encourage President Taft, whose declaration in favour 
of referring all questions to arbitration without reserve roused Mr. 
Carnegie to the highest pitçh of eoibpsimem 


4 
Let all friends of peace hail President Taft as our aiee 
rejoicing that he has found the true solution of the problem and 
placed our country in the van in the holy crusade for internatibnaf 
peace, an honour to which he is, fairly entitled as the foremost 
exponent and upholder of the rights of man. 


President Taft, doing his hest to nancy Mr. Carnegie’s confidence 
in his leadership, has sounded the Senate as to the possibility off 
‘concluding an arbitration treaty with Great Britain on the lines which . 


. he laid down in his address to the American Society for the Judicial 


Settlement of International Disputes. His desire is to enter into a 
positive agreement to abide by the adjudication of am intermational’ 
arbitral court on every issue which cannot be settled by negotiation, 
no matter. what it involves, whether honour, territory or money. The 
existing treaty expressly provides that differences of a legal nature 
or relating to the interpretation of treaties shalt only be referred to 
the Hague Tribunal on condition that they do not affect the vital 
interests, the: independence or the honour of the two contracting States. 
Mr. Taft’s proposal involves the resurrection of the Olney-Pauncefote 
‘treaty of 1897, which was-lost in the Senate, where the majority fell : 


Short by three votes of the requisite two-thirds. 


The Irish defeated the treaty of 1897. It is quite possible that, 


, reimforced by the Germans, the irreconcilable Irish party may prove 
as powerful this year in barring progress in this direction. 


The Olney-Pauncefote treaty provided for a comprehensive scheme 


‘of Anglo-American arbitration. It appointed a small court of two 


nationals for the settlement of small legal matters, with appeal to a 
larger court of four nationals. Both courts were empowered td co-opt 
an umpire so as to secure finality. More important legal matters were 
to, go straight to the larger court. To deal with disputes affecting 


- territory a court of six nationals was contemplated For final decision 


of such disputes a majority of five to one was necessary, unless it should 
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‘by mutual consent be decided otherwise. Failing decision, mediation 
by a third Power was to be sought, before hostilrties. 

This provides for the reference of all disputes to the consideration 
of a judicial Commission, without rendering it impossible for either 
Power to appeal if it chose to face the odium of taking such a course 
from the decision of such a tribunal to the sword. ‘There is a 
great advantage in such an arrangement. Always arbitrate’ before 
you fight is the only formula which will induce nations to send 
questions involving vital interests to arbitration. If they always arbi- 
trate before they fight, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they will 
not fight at all. l 

When the last Hague Conference closed, the effort to establish a 
permanent supreme Court of Arbitral Justice ‘had foundered, owmg to 
the incompatibility of the views of the Great Powers, led by Germany, 
and those of the minor Powers, led by Dr. Barboza, of Brazil, as to the 
constitution of the,Court The subject was adjourned, ın order that ' 
the Powers might, by direct diplomatic negotiation, endeavour to 
arrive at an agreement as to how the judges should be selected. The 
British Government has done nothing. The American Government 
has proposed to circumvent the difficulty by constituting the Court 
that ıs to be established for the adjudication of naval prizes, a 
‘permanent Supreme Court for the settlement of all disputes. Whether 
the American proposal be good or bad need mot be discussed here. 
It 1s sufficient to show that the Americans are attempting to make 
the world move towards peace by arbitral justice, and that the mitiative 
1s in ther hands. Another field in which the Americans are lead- 
ang is in the number of separate arbitration treaties which they have 
concluded since Germany vetoed a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration in 1907. The Germans declared that’ they would show 
their zeal for obligatory arbitration, which they defeated at the Confer- , 
ence, by concluding more separate treaties for obligatory arbitration 
in the next twelve months than any other Power. In fulfilment of 
that pledge, Germany concluded no treaties of the kind in the first 
twelve months. ` I doubt whether she has concluded’any since 1907. 
The United States has concluded a score such treaties, and the work 
is sill gomg on. We are following with halting footstep the onward 
stride of the Americans. 

In the Fisheries dispute we have kept step with her, and the . 
negotiations for the settling of tariff questions between the Dominion 
and the Republic appear to be progressing satisfactorily. But in those 
things in which we have done most, America 1s equal with us. In 
all other things relating to the world’s peace she is far abead of us. 
I do not see at present any: prospect that our lost’ leadership of the 
. world will ever revert to our hands. We must perforce be content if 
we are a good second to the United States We might, for instance, 
appoint a Commussion of Five, say, under the presidency of Lord 
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_ Morley, to co-operate with the Commisafon of, Five at Washington 

in considering what can be done to promote the world’s peace. To 
` quote President Cleveland’s words commending the Olney-Pauncefote 
_ Arbitration Treaty to the Senate : 


A SAS f ; 

It is eminently fitting as well as fortunate that the attempts to 
accomplish results so beneficent should be initiated by kindred 
peoples speaking the same tongue and joined together by all. tiee 
of common traditions and common aspirations. The experiment 

' of substituting civilised methods for brute force as the means pf 
settling international questions of right will thus be tried under 
the happiest auspices. . ` 


` But unless we wake up and fe ourselves we may not even rank 

next to the United States. France may step in before us, or the 

Argentine or Brazil This surely ought not to be. The first plaœ is 

past praying for. That is in the hands of the Americans 

When Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman made his memorable speech 
in the Albert Hall on taking office in 1905; he said: & 

4 As the principle of peaceful AD extends it becpmes one 
of the highest tasks of statesmen 'to adjust these armaments to 
the new and happier conditions. No nobler réle could this great 
country have than at the fitting moment to put itself at the head 

oe of a League of Peace through whose instrumentality this great 
work equid be effective. 


- That higher task and nobler rôle no longer seem capable of inspiring ` 
the enthusiasm or of rousing to action the Ministers who were his ` 
colleagues. It is well-for mankind that in ‘the New World there are 
` to be found men who are more responsive to the lofty ideals of our 
late lamented leader. 
3 W. T. STEAD. 
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HE whole problem of White settlement and even White labour 
in the tropics has been materially modified by the recent 
advance in our knowledge of the microscopic fauna and flora of 
disease. 1 There is no longer room for doubt that all ordinary forms 
of parasitic disease can be fought with success by following certain 
lines of attack, laid down after full experiment, such as the destruc- 
tion of the parasite im its intermediary host (man) by quinine or 
thymol or some other specific drug, by careful segregation, and by 
the destruction of the particular pest in its own appropriate breeding- 
place. 

The most important aspect of this development will probably be 
in relation to coloured labour. AJl things considered, the average 
native is probably more liable to such disease than the average, White 
man. Of course, natives have, as a rule, fewer breeding-places for 
mosquitoes and similar pests—.g., tubs and barrels, old tins, and 
other receptacles in which food products have been imported, and 
which are therefore specially attractive to the microscopic fauna; 
and in many cases—eg., with yellow fever—a certain number of 
previous attacks often renders individuals immune, and so has led , 
to the impression that there is some racial immunity. This is not 
so. Any partial immunity that does exist is purely individual, the 
result of a long process of adaptation. Even the Yellow. man, the 
only human type which is climatically naturalised in all climates, 
from arctic to equatorial, has evolved no racial immunity against 
malaria, the death-rate from malaria alone being normally above 
100 per 1,000 in Formosa, in spite of all the precautions taken by 
the Japanese. 

Nor is it in the domain of the Yellow man that anyone is at present 
proposing to promote White settlements, but in the domain of the 
Black man. But it is precisely' the Black man who has been the curse 
of the world from the hygienic standpoint: from him the world seems 
to have caught all the most deadly and disgusting, the most debili- 
tating and disfiguring diseases, such as smallpox and cholera, typhus 
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. and syphihs. Indeed, what is from the purely economic point of view 


one of the most difficult problems m connection with the Negro: his 
“incurable laziness ”—ıs now proved to be largely the direct conse- 
quence of lifelong martyrdom to hookworm ; and there is little doubt 


, that the development of the sexual instinct in him is a proof of his 


fatal liability to disease. 

As long as man’s struggle for existence was essentially with other 
large mammals, the dangerous fauna of park-land and. savana, his 
corresponding need was for development of brain; but when and 
where the struggle came to be essentially with noxious microscopic 
organisms, the need was for fertility to discount the appalling mor- 
tality. And, in the hght of the proved influence of the reproductive . 
glands in determing rich. coloration, this no doubt had some influence 
in determining rich skin-colour as found, e.g., on the Mosquito Coast. 
Freedom from parasitic disease, then, is going to decrease enormously 
the normal rate of mortality amongst Negroes and enormously to 
increase their working efficiency without any perceptible check for 
generations to come on the normal rate of fertility; and this must 
vitally affect the labour market which supplies, or will supply in the 
future, the demands of those who are raising great necessaries of life, 
such as sugar and rice, in the tropics. 

Of course, the White man will profit by the improvement sooner 
than the Black man, so that there may be an immediate opening for- 
White labour in the tropics; and it has been found that such labour 
is possible in the tropics, and that it is even economical The 
mortality returns from the Panama zone are conclusive as far as 
health is concerned. By an expenditure of £100,000 per annum on 
an area scarcely the size of Bedfordshire, the death-rate amongst 
some 11,000 White labourers in what was formerly a veritable death- 
trap has been reduced to less than 4 per 1,000, that from malaria 
alone being only 1.23. The similar returns from the sugar planta- 
tions of Queensland prove that White labour actually pays, for since | 
the ariti-Kanaka laws came into force in 1902, the acreage udder sugar 
has increased by about 35 per cent, and the output of sugar by 
about 105 per cent, while the cost of production has actually 
decreased, and the price of the raw sugar would have also decreased 
but for legislative interference. The fact that the New South Wales 
planters, who are under no legal compulsion, have voluntarily come 
into.line with their Queensland rivals, ıs no doubt due largely to 
political pressure; but that does not account for the change having 
been profitable, any more than the pressure of German diplomacy 
m Servia accounts for contraband gravitating northwards. 

It may be taken for granted, then, that the White man can do hard 
outdoor labour in the tropics, given reasonable precautions, and that 
in the first instance the stimulation of excessive light will probably 
cause his labour to be peculiarly effective wherever he belongs toa 
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race whose will-power is normally high enough to resist the influenze 
of the constant excessive heat in tempting to alcoholic or sexual 
excess. The question remains, however, as to what time-limit, if - 
any, must be put to such work. 

The experience of White medical officials in the Philippines, in 
India, in West Africa and elsewhere, suggests that there must be a 
preliminary two years of acclimatisation, during which the individral - 
must become adapted to the alien conditons. During this time tne 
change from temperate condrtions to tropical must cause obvious 
and even violent disarrangement of equilibrium, as between the lungs, 
on which temperate conditions put the hard work, and the mtestines, 
on which tropical conditions lay the burden. During such disturb- 
ances of equilibrium the new-comer must have less power than 
natives have of resistance to any parasites which attack the parti- 
cular organ that is being temporarily overworked; but the danger 
can now be discounted entirely, provided that the precautions already 
referred to are observed—+.g., hygienic habits, segregation, general 
sanitation, ¢tc. 

The new-comer should, therefore, have a maximum efficiency: and 
maximum immunity at the end of two years of acclimatisation; but 
the question still remains: How long can he continue to work under 
the same conditions without permanent evil? We have little or no 
evidence on the point. The historic instances referred to in support 
of extension of time are scarcely apposite. The Spaniards fornd 
on the Cordilleran plateau a climate very similar to that of their 
Castilian plateau at home, the greater elevation roughly compen- 
sating for the stronger light; while the “poor Whites” of Barbados 
and Bourbon found themselves in “hurricane” latitudes, which 
were relatively healthy. Of course, the steady wind, with its occa- 
- sional development into hurricane, is of itself a most healthy facor, 
and the porous soil of Barbados makes swamp almost unknown. But 
it was still more important that, as almost implied by the 57 or 58 
inches of annual rainfall, there is a high percentage of cloudiness 
to minimise the over-stimulation of light, with its necessary alterna- 
tives of physical neurasthenia or loss of emotional control. 

With no satisfactory evidence on the particular point, we can cnly 
approximate to an answer to the question. We do know, however, 
the relative time—trelative to the average life of the particular beast— 
of deterioration in pedigree stock exported from England to hot 
grass-lands—t., areas which, by their very existence as grass-lands, 
are a proof of the low humidity and the high percentage of bright 
sunshine in the particular latitude. And if we may apply scme 
similar formula to White labour in the tropics, and fix the time-limit 
by the relation of known physiological changes or processes to the 
normal duration of life in the particular race, we cannot extend the 
period of immunity beyond some seven years. 
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Still less then, can we contemplate White settlement of the tropics, 
because climatic naturalisation—which is the necessary foundation of 
such settlement—involves forfeiture of most of the external charac- 
teristics of “ whiteness.” : 

The fundamental differences of skin-colour between tig black 
“tropical and the white temperate types of man are essentially climatic, 
being caysed by different relative activities of lungs and intestines 


in different relative potencies of sunlight; and the development of, 


such colour, owing to the increased activity of the intestines, is a 
protective adaptation to the increased light. The permanent presence 
of pigment granules in the epidermal cells of all races, even the 


blondest, proves the original universality of the pigment visibly; ` 


and the uniform tinge of that pigment, even visibly in the general 
colour of the skin and eye in mfants of all races and the general 
colour of the hair and eye in adults of all races outside Europe, proves 
further that the original colour was dark brown. Modifications of 
this ancestral colour must have been due, then, to climatic change— 
iz, either to stronger sunlight or to higher humidity. "The Negro of 
to-day, under the influence of albinism, or fright, or old age, 
or forest environment, “bleaches” to a yellowish tinge, such as is 
normal on the “ shaded” parts of his hands and feet; and the Yellow 
man, under the influence of increased humidity within temperate 
latitudes, “ bleaches” to white, as seen in the skin-colour of the 
Japanese and the Tavastian Finns. 

Any attempt, then, to settle White men, as chmatically PENE I 
in the tropics must take notice of two facts. One is the essential 
identity—in origin and character, if not in wave-length or freqguency— 
of all rays, whether specifically concerned with heat or light or 
radiant electrical energy; and the other is the essential identity of 
all protoplasm, whether in plant or animal. As this protoplasm is 
based on nitrogen, it is very unstable, so that any ray vibrations may 
easily produce changes of constitution or of behavibur in it; and as 
human protoplasm is normal only at a temperatury, of about 99° F, 
` even infra-red rays can disturb it seriously if it is not protected by 


a sufficiently pigmented envelope. In other words, just as a glass . 


resonator can be shattered by the undue prolongation of a violin 
note, so human protoplasm can be shattered by vibrations corre- 
sponding to an undue raising of temperature—“ undue ” being limited 
to perhaps 10° F. 


Natural skm-colouring; then, is a protective adaptation against the _ 
dangerous rays of sunlight; and the marine origin of life suggests 


that all rays are more or less dangerous which are not normally 
capable of being excluded or absorbed by sea-water. But there are 
obviously degrees of danger, X-rays being more. dangerous than 
violet, as violet are than red; and in each “race” there must have 
been originally at least sufficient pigment to exclude the dangerous 
rays in the particular latitudes of the particular race-home. 
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This is true even of hirsute mammals, as may be illustrated by the 
differences between beasts of nocturnal and beasts of diurnal habits. 
The day habits expose, e.g., zebras, to fierce sunlight, and against 
this the anımals must be protected by an anti-light colour or an 
anti-heat material, or both; and if their pelts are not sufficiently 
opaque,.and their colour is not sufficiently near the low end of‘ the 
spectrum, the skin itself must be pigmentéd The zebra, being 
essentially a savana beast, is normally exempt from the heat of 
tropical lowlands, and its white stripes are a great protection against 
the normal heat of the plateau ; but its fundamental need is for 
protection against actinic injury, and for this it needs the black 
stripes and a dark grey skin. These black stripes get less black, as 
the white ones get less white, with decrease in the actinic power of 
the sunlight, unt] the general colour becomes a brownish yellow and 
the stmpes largely disappear j but whatever the precisé shades of 
the stripes are, the inner third of the light hairs is always the same 
colour as that of the inner third of the dark hairs, so as to present 
a uniform opacity to the actinic rays. Even so, the one injury to 
which the zebra is liable is nerve shock ; -generations of over-stimula- ` 
tion by light have left its nervous system over susceptible. 

If pigment is developed according to need, and-if black stops more 
rays than brown, and brown than yellow, we ought to be able to ' 
delimit climatic colour zones; and no individual or race can expect 
‘to flourish in any such zone unless protected artificially or naturally 
by the degree of pigment normally necessary for the zone, as no 
plant can survive without sufficient chlorophyll to absorb the rays 
of the particular wave-length which will break up the carbonic oxide 
of the air. 

The blackest skins amongst men, lke the blackest stripes on the 
zebra, will be found—because needed—in the hottest parts of the 
world that are unforested—+.g., the African savana. There we find 
a rich black that is unknown in equatorial forests—+.g., amongst the 
yellowish Negniloes of the Congo basin and the yellowish Sakai of 
the Malay jungle, or on the humid coastlands, as amongst the Krus. 
On the contrary, the whitest skins must be found originally in that 
part of the world where the local relief gives most access inland to 
moist winds under cloudy skies in high latitudes—ze, Europe; for 
here there is no excessive light demantling a black skin, and the 
white.skin is demanded by the relatively deficient heat. Intermediate 
between the black skin and the white comes the yellow, the product 
of desiccating grass-lands in intemperate climates. Here the absence 
of cloud involved in the desiccation makes light still the dangerous 
element, so that the man must be pigmented; but the winter extremes 
of the intemperate climate demand conservation of heat. The natural 
colour to fit man to survive and flourish is, therefore, one which 
conserves heat nearly as well as white, but which also protects from 
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cht and in the ee latitudes a colour po the low end of 
, Spectrum gives ample protection, especially as the minimum 
. cloudiness is associated with the winter season. 
Comparison of the mean isotherm of 80° F. with the mean annual 
.isohyet of ten inches inside~the tropics suggests, then, that about 
25° N. and S. are the natural limits of blatk skin, and that White 
people trying to settle inside these limits must wear coal-black under- 
clothing of some animal fabric, wool or silk, and outer clothing of 
pure white colour and vegetable origin, odtton or flax. Even then 
everyone out-of-doors should—as a counsel oF perfection—wear spec- 
tacles and be closély veiled. > 
Outside these limits, up to the poleward limits of the Trade wind, 
where the movement of cold, dry air from colder to warmer latitudes 
„favours the absence of cloud, the sun can only “brown”;, but as 
these latitudes ate latitudes of summer drought, the actinic power 13 
relatively great. * Proposed settlers within such parts ‘of latitudes 
25° to 35° N. and S. as have summer drought should therefore notice 
. that there is a climatic propriety in the love of naturally brown- 
skinned peoples, alike in the summer drought of the Mediterranean 
‘area and in the winter drought of the monsoon area, for clothing of 
colours from the low end of the spectrum, especially red and yellow. 
Once inside the normal lower latitudes of the Anti-Trades a tinge 
of bleaching yellow naturally invades the brown, and will be the 
‘typical colour except where some potent interference comes’ from,, 
e.g, change of humidity. Here probably—+s.2, on such continental 
parts of 25° to 45° N. as are unforested_the White man can become 
- climatically naturalised; but ‘his race-home is within a southern 
frontier which may roughly ooindide with the southern frontier of 
; Bear-worshippers, because it is the southern limit of a humidity high 
enough to promote forest growth in temperate latitudes. - Inside 
these limits—iz, roughly north of 45° N.—the normal path of 
cyclones and the normal presence .of forests enable us to fix the 
southern limit of the untanned White man at about 55° N.—ie, the 
latitude of Copenhagen—while the tanned White man is a native of 
45° to 55° N. 
If any White man can settle in the tropics it is this tanned White 


' man; but probably only the Yellow man can settle there, and the 


blonde White is probably doomed to disappear off the face of the 
earth. Pigment is no danger, though unnecessary, in high. latitudes, 
while the absence of it is fatal in low latitudes without precautions 
. which no ordinary White man will systematically.adopt; and there-. 
fore the Dark can intrude permanently mto the domain of the Fair 
with more success thax the Fair can intrude into the domain of the, 


: „Dark. ` 


, Sa °F L. W. Lyne. ‘ 
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WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN? 


T UT passe, tout casse, tout lasse, says the French proverb. In 
time even parchment treaties grow yellow and meaningless, 
while mere verbal agreements are apt to take on a different meanmg 
from that which was originally attached to them, just as do the very 
words in which they were couched. That the Triple Entente, which 
was even less than a verbal agreement, formed no exception to the 
rule I ventured to announce m May, 1909, long before a breath of 
misgiving was uttered on the subject, for I had adequate grounds 
for giving the warning. I then wrote: “The combination of the 


_“Entente States is now seen to connote military, and therefore diplo- 


“matic and political, weakness, and them challenge to Austria and’ 
“ Germany to have been a prodigious and perilous mistake. . . .™ 

“Europe, hitherto a sort of federal republic of nations, m whose 
“destinies every member had! at least a consultative voice, has now 


- “become monarchic; and the hegemony belongs to the militant 


“Powers of the Centre. . . . It seems hardly necessary to point 
“ out that those vast changes have been at most accelerated, not caused 
“by, the policy of either group of States. But the strange skips 
“ committed by the diplomacy of the Entente Powers, and the elasticity 
“and adroitness with which Austria and Germany profited by them, 
“went far to establish conditions without which the balance of power 
“might have long remained undisturbed.”t 

In June, 1909, I went further, and announced that Russia had come 
to the conclusion that she must alter the direction of her foreign policy 
without failing in her obligations towards any of her neighbours. By 
Russia I meant, and mean, His Majesty the Tsar, whose political 
views and leanmgs need not be identified wrth those of his State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Again, in July of the same year I 


, commented on the meeting of Tsar and Kaiser in the same spirit, 
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recording the announcemept current in Court circles of St. Petersburg 
“of an umpending change in the direction of Russia’s foreign policy. 
“The Tsar, it was urged, who had had numerous conversations on 
“the subject of late with M. Goremykmn, the ex-Premier, had been 
“won round to the opinion that Russia’s safety was ın the arms’ of 
“Germany, because the interests of the two nations never clash, 
“Germany coveting none of Russia’s possessions, and the Tsardom - 
“wanting nothing that belongs to Germany. Moreover, the move 
“towards conservatism m home politics just effected by M. Stolypin 

“and his Cabinet would inevitably be followed by a corresponding 

“move in the foreign policy of the Empire from England towards 
“ Germany.”™ ' i 


` PROPHETIC WARNINGS. 


Dealng with the same subject in November last, I prepared the 
British public for the change in Russia’s attitude towards the Baghdad 
Railway and for the agreement with Germany. “As a group of 
“Powers,” I wrote, “united by tes of common interests, pursuing 
“identical political aims by identical diplomatic methods and military 
“sanctions, and-ready to stand by each other at all costs, the Triple 
“Entente has no existence. The contrary belief is based on an 
“illusion. Frange has vital interests which do not directly affect 
“Russia or Great Britain, and for mere secondary aims she will not 
“fight. Russia, too, has vital interests which her republcan ally is 

-“unablé even to appreciate, and a war for any matter less than vital 

“would be unpopular, dangerous, and probably unsuccessful in the 
“ Tsardom. 

“ Those unpalatable facts are now being frankly recognised. Russia 
“is turning over a new leaf. She has publicly abandoned a position 
“in diplomacy which she sees to be untenable, and in proof of her good 
“faith has sacrificed M. Izvolsky, as France sacrificed M. Delcassé. 
“These will be no more diplomatic campaigns agaimst Austria- 
“Hungary. Servia will be left to work out her own salvation under 
“the wings of the Austrian eagle, and her Ministers are already begin- 
“ning to behave as though they realised this fact very keenly. Even 
“in the Middle East Russia is not selfish. She is become willing to 
“give due consideration to Germany’s claims and interests in Persia. 
“The Baghdad Railway itself may find favour in her eyes. She 
“deprecates publicly the attitude of her own Press towards Germany, 
“and advises all Russian newspapers to adopt a more friendly tone 
“when discussing their puissant neighbour. More than this it would 
“be hard to demand and impossible to concede without losing face. 

“This complete change of attitude on Russia’s’ part is a historic 
“event. It marks a new departure. It inaugurates a period of what 
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“Prince Gorchakoff once termed recueillement. Russia will now 
“withdraw into herself and gather up her forces, content to watch 
“outward events as an interested but almost imactive onlooker. She 
“recognises Germany’s können, and will therefore respect Germany's 
“wishes and Austria’s designs, all the more sincerely that she tried 
“the other tack and came to gnef in the endeavour. Only those 
“ Powers that are backed by mighty armies can hope to win laurels 
“in diplomacy.”* 


THE SKY IS.CHANGED, AND SUCH A CHANGE! 


Recent disclosures about the Russo-German agreement, which is 
still in an embryonic stage, have let loose a tempest of passion in the 
forests of newspaper leaves throughout the world. For the political 
configuration of Europe is being transformed to our disadvantage. 
Russia, by shifting her quarters for a more comfortable position, has 
tipped over the beam and upset the nice and precanous balance of 
European power. And now the cry'is every nation for its own 
integrity and Austria-Germany for the overlordship of Europe. 
Naturally, the Governments of France and Great Bntain do not relish 
the ferment caused by this unwelcome change, which they imagined 
they were effectually hmdenng, and one cannot well imagine M. Pichon 
announcing to the Chamber that the Triple Extente had fallen upon 
evil days. ze 

They accordingly, discountenanoed the warning voices of the 
“prophets of evil” For it was part of the work of those Ministers 
to foresee and endeavour to prevent the change that had come to 
pass while they were proclaiming that it was impossible. Nay, they 
still persist in declaring that there are no grounds for believing, and 
many reasons for rejecting it To these wishes, dressed up in the 
garb of solid convictions, M. Pichon, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has recently given clear and suasive utterance in his brilliant 
speech on the Budget. As no member of M. Briand’s Cabinet has 
what is termed a better Press than M. Pichon, his reassuring statements 
have been well received and favourably commented even by journals 
which had been inculcating the opposite thesis à few days: before. 

The French Foreign Minister tells the nation of which he is the 
trustee that the Triple Entente is as vigorous as ever, and that the 
Franco-Russian Alliance will be observed by Russia religiously. Now 
between these two propositions there is no causal nexus: one may 
be true and the other false. Like M. Pichon, I feel certain that the 
Tsar will redeem all the promises made by his Ministers to France 
and to Great Britain, giving full weight and measure. Consequently 
the Franco-Russian Alliance remains in vigour as well as the Anglo-, 
Russian Convention. But dqes the acknowledged stability of those 
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two combinations entail the maintenance of the balance of power in 


Europe? Does it guarantee the continuity of vitality of the military , 
and diplomatic equation whick confronted Austria-Germany i in; 1906 
under the name of the Triple Entente? That is the only ‘question 
raised by the Russo-German agreement which is worth discussing. 


As for the Anglo-Russian Convention, which is.a mere modus ; 


vivends, and the Franco-Rugsian Alhance which is an insurance vouch- 
. safed to France that if she be wantonly attacked she can rely upon 
Russia’s active. help, it would be an insult to the chivalrous ruler 


Y of Russia to debate any proposition implying that_he would brook 


remissness on the part of his Ministers in executmg them. The 
assertion that these Russian covenants are still in force was therefore 
superfluous as a political announcement, and worthless as an argument 


` against the alleged subversion of the balance of power. Its value as 
‘an argument is nil ‘unless it can‘ be shown that the Triple Extente 


was the direct and necessary resultant of the Anglo-Russian under- 


‘standing and the .Franco-Russian Alliance. And it is unlikely that 
` any: politician or publicist will come forward with such a thesis. 


RUSSIA’S’ POINT OF: VIEW. ! 


Assume for a moment that Russia, after the Manchurian, as after 


_, the Crimean, campaign, feels herself exhausted and in need of a long’ 
period of repose, of recueillement, ds Gorchakoff termed it, in order . 


to recuperate het forces, re-model her army, re-build her tavy, and 


` extend her network of railways. Looking around, she perceives that 


the only Power capable of hindering her from enjoymg that much- 


„needed ` peace is Austria-Germany,*whose armies could sweep the 


battlefields of the Continent more readily than Ruyters squadrons 
swept the seas. It is borné painfully m upon her that if she strikes 
up a friendly covenant with Aystria-Germany she may nurse her forces 
‘without let and develop them to ber heart’s content, whereas if she 


‘continues to hold aloof she must be ever on her guard against some 


dangerous surprise, which'she is powerless tó ward off or evade. She 
then weighs in ‘the scales of patriotism the motives for throwing herself 
into ‘the arms ef Germany and the motives that make for her remaining ' 
‘the centre of the Triple Entente, and ‘her inchnation towards the | 
former alternative is made irresistible by the assurance she receives’ 
- that the postulate of Germany's policy, ike her own, is undisturbed 
peace. That assurance, which she actepts, enables her, while adopting 
` the line of action prompted by her own national interests, to, redeem 
all her pledges to France and to England. Nay, it does more: ‘it 
bestows upon her the one infallible means of safeguarding the ‘peace 
of Europe. For if Germany’s Polity be pacific, and if Russia binds 
D cis sas, it may be taken that no fighting will be’ done 


so long as the two Powers persevere in this arrangement. Thus'far - 
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from impairing the welfare of Europe, in so far as it is identical with | 


immunity from war, the Russo-German agreement would seem to 


promote it Doubtless that is more or less the light in which Russia’s 
last political move appears to its imperial author. 


HOW OUTSIDERS MAY VIEW THE CHANGE. 


There is, however, a different angle of vision, contemplated from 
which the new bond between the two great Empires presents other 
facets to the observer. One may well conceive Germany, for instance, 
asseverating with self-complacem mien that her one care 1s to maintain 
peace, while her political action is stmgmg her neighbours to a wild 
desire to draw the sword, a desire struck impotent in advance by this 
clever stroke of political strategy. And that is where the real danger 
lurks. Of what avail ıs it to be told by an unbidden nocturnal tramp 
that he harbours no designs against your life, or liberty, ‘or substance 
if he is actually engaged in kidnapping your child or maiming your 
nearest and dearest relation? Jf Holland and Belgium.be invited to 
join the German Federation on the same basis as Bavaria or Wurttem- 
burg; if the independent States of the German and nearly-allied races 
on the Continent be drawn under the wings of the Teutonic eagle, 
and Germany’s territorial possessions and land and sea forces swell 
correspondingly, treaties and stipulations being set aside unceremoni- 
ously, will not that be a formidable, a repellent set-off to the peace 
vouchsafed to the ex-members of the Triple Extente? Of course, all 
the small States concerned would enter into the federation of their 
own free will That circumstance would be one of the feathers in the 
cap of the German Kaiser. And what Power would risk a war single- 
handed m order to hinder the incorporation or assert its own right 
to compensation? , 

And that is but one of the many political changes which the breaking 
up of the Triple Entente may usher in. Through them all, however, 
Austria-Germany may be trusted sedulously to keep the peace, and 
even to exhort their neighbours not to break it. Rússia would con- 
gratulate herself on her release from a partnership which might have 
entangled her in hostilities for the behoof of the Dutch or the Belgians 
after she had grudged similar services to her own kith and kin in 


‘Servia But how would France and England feel while the process 


of unification was going on in Continental Europe, and the practical 
coroHary was bemg drawn from it? 


GERMAN COLONISATION IN THE -NEAR EAST. 


In the East analogous advantages would be sought for and obtained 
by the all-powerful militarists. Turkey’s goodwill is already assured. 
The Young Turks have thrown in their lot with the Triple Alliance, 
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moved by considerations which no fair-mmded man will blame as 
unpatniotic. At first, indeed, they groped their way in the dark, and 
the guides we gave them did not help them to find it. Since the 
defeat, and still more since the dissolution of the Triple Entente, they 
have discovered it. “ By dint of playing one finds the melody air,” says 
the Turkish proverb, and they have verified its truth. They will greet 
the Austro-German partners as friends ın order not to be treated by 
them as enemies. And in a choice of two evils one cannot reproach 
them for shunming the greater. 

Germany possesses a model Ambassador in Constantinople, who, 
to use an Americanism, has made things hum around hım. A diplo- 
matic Pied Piper, Herr Marschal von Bieberstein ıs a clever, practical 
psychologist and a tireless worker. Whenever I visit Constantinople 
„I meet him several times a day rushing about like a commis voyageur. 
And he has much to show for zeal. But he has been lucky as well 
as able. Unforeseen circumstances helped him, and well-meaning 
colleagues have unwittingly seconded his efforts. And with the results 
he has achieved his Imperial master has good reason to be content. 
But besides the Ambassador to the Sultan, Germany has an Ambas- 
sador to the Ottoman army in the person of von der Goltz Pasha 
This mihtary organiser has recently been “creating am atmosphere” 
in Germany favourable to the Young Turks and spreading a story 
orally and in writmg which has caused a pang of pain and perhaps 
a qualm of remorse in Russia. 

In a well-thought-out discourse and in a telling newspaper article 
von der Goltz Pasha describes the political evolution of the Young 
Turks from heretics of the Anglophile and Francophile persuasion to 
the orthodoxy of sincere friendship for Austria-Germany. They did 
the mght thing, he explains, at every stage of the process. Finally, 
events showed them where therr true interests lay, and they hastened 
thither and found salvation. It was borne in upon them that Austria 
has no designs on ‚Salonica, feels no attraction towards the Æ gean 
Sea. Austria and Germany desire to see a powerful Turkey, with all 
its parts well knit together. The militarist Powers, adds the Pasha, 
are willing to be helpful in warding off the attacks of Turkey's enemies 
and in helping her to realise all her rational wishes. Already the 
Baghdad Railway is a bond of union between the two peoples.) Even 
Abdul Hamid had regarded it in that light. Several years ago the 
last Turkish autocrat sent for von der Goltz Pasha and exchanged 
views with him on the subject of the railway, for the construction 
of which Turkey would ever feel grateful—nay, would show her grati- 
tude in deeds. For one thing, Abdul Hamid continued, the Germans 
should establish colonies on both sides of the Baghdad line, and he, 
the Sultan, would expropriate for their behoof broad belts of fruitful 
land. on either side. At first the Turco-German Pasha was in doubt 
whether the proposal was made seriously or in jest, but in time his 
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misgivings were agreeably dispelled. The Caliph really meant what 
he said. The far-sighted statesman perceived the utility of colonising 
Asia Minor with Germans. Why, ask patriotic Russians, has von der 
Goltz Pasha chosen the present moment to tell this story? Does he 
expect the Young Turks to redeem the promise of Abdul Hamid ' 
because they have inherited his love of Germany? He expects them 
to pay a fair price for value recerved; nor is he likely to be ds- 
appointed. 


IN PERSIA THERE IS A LION IN THE WAY. 


In Persia, Germany has had her ‘oft-rejected claims allowed by 
Russia, and henceforward ghe wil be one of the guardians of the 
Iranian realm, the powerful champion of another Mohammedan people. 
That 19 part of the concrete upshot of the Potsdam Meeting. 
Hitherto there were two Powers interested m the destimies of the 
Persians, two Powers whose wil was law to the Shah and his subjects. 
Long before there was a united Germany, Russia had brought 
northem Persia under her sway, and if she did not actually incorporate 
the provinces of Aderbeijan, Ghilan, Mazenderan, it was mainly 
because, being hers in fact, she could do exactly what she hked there 
and in case of war she would have used them as a base. To annex 
them formally under such circumstances would have been to tempt 
our Government to hoist the British flag over the southern provinces 
which Russia was equaHy bent on assimilating. Persia, or at any © 
rate, northern Pensia, was, in the eyes of the Tsar's Government, as 
much a Russian dependency as Bokhara Yet to-day it has slipped 
from her grasp. The work, the money, the blood of Russians 
sacrificed since the hot July day on which Peter the Great sallied 
forth from Astrakhan to Derbend on his Persian campaign one 
hundred and eighty-nine years ago, have been wasted. The Persia 
which was Russian is being internatonalised previous to its being 
Germanised. 

Optimists in France and Britain, shrinkmg from the brutal force of 
evidence, take refuge in the comforting fiction that the Russo-German 
agreement respecting Persia is but a counterpart of the Franco- 
German convention about Morocco, They argue that the Potsdam 
interview merely accelerated a settlement which was pending; that 
negotiations on the subject of Persia had been begun by Herr von 
Schoen and M. Izvolsky three years and a half ago, that they were 
steadily progressing, and would m any case have culmmated in the 
diplomatic stipulations which are now being formulated.’ And if M. 
Izvolsky, the guardian of the Triple Entente, entertained the idea of 
a “deal” on the subject of Persia, it is safe to assume that it contains 
nothing that impairs Russia’s position in the Middle East or the 
stability of the Triple Entente. One should not be more royalist 


„than the king. 
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_ STORY OF. RUSSO-GERMAN NEGOTIATIONS. 


: Now certain indisputable and decisive facts clash with this ‘view 
hopelessly. „Negotiations, it is true, had been going on, but neither 
the way in which they were inaugurated nor the way in which they 
were received justified the hope that they would be carried to any 
such issue as that embodied in the Russian draft proposals. The way 


` they were made—to put it’ mildly—was awkward It was in‘ the 


form of a somewhat pert interpellation as to how the Anglo-Russian 
understanding would affect Germany’s interest in Persia. Now, netther 
the agreement, of witich the terms were clear, nor Germany’s interests, 


which were of the same category as those of every other nation, 


warranted the queryat that particular moment and in that particular 
Shape. . The answer given was courteous and conciliatory: Germany's 
interests were safeguarded by the stipulation to keep the door of 
trade and commerce open to all the world. Herr von Schoen, the 
Kaiser's Ambassador, not satisied with this plain and adequate 


‘answer, proposed that negotiations be opened for’ the ‘purpose of | 


drawing up an agreement like that concluded with Great Britain. 
Agreement about what? If Germany’s interests be purely com- 
mercial, the undertaking to uphold the principle of the open door 
provides for them amply. True, but Herr von Schoen was not to be 
put off m this manner. He insisted that the standpoints of Russia 


` and Germany would be discerned. to best advantage in the course 
‘ of formal negotiations and that suitable means could then be devised 


to satisfy the reasonable demands of both parties His proposal 


to negotiate, however, met with a cold response from tie Russian 


Governmem, but in the end it was closed with. 
Fitfulness marked the form, slowness characterised the bargaining 
of the two parties. In truth there was nothing to agree upon For 


` if Germany meant what she said, and, claiming no privileges, asked 


only to be put on a-footing of commercial equality with all other 
Powers, she was knocking. at an open door. All that could be 
concerted under these circumstances would have ‘been to draw up 
a uous document, which would merely lend colour to the belief 
that Germany had worked herself into the good graces of Russia and 


~- was ousting thence Great Briain and France. And the Tsar's 


` 


Government was loth to co-operate in countenancing any such view. 


'. The conversations gradine y a and at last they ceased 


altogether. 


WE GERMANS HAVE AN OAR IN EVERY NATION'S 
BOAT. 


In Berim in PAET PORE I E wid T ihe 
procedure. Early that year an agent of the Deutsche Bank was 
moving about in Persia, -prying -around, asking questions, discreet 
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know the ins and outs of financial matters, what was the extent 
of Persia’s indebtedness to the Russian Bank there and tq the 
Russian Government; what type of loan would be floated, what 
conditions were attached to it, and whether Britain and Russia 
were of one mind on the subject. He also questioned people about 
concessions already bestowed or only projected, their approximate 


‘value, upon whom they were conferred and for what services On 


possible railway concessions and the terms on which they might be 
obtarned he appeared to have set his mind. The agent himself, in 
answer to queries about his motives, said little, but let it be under- 
stood that his bank had m contemplation the reahsation: of a 
conoession which it had obtained some time before to open a branch 
ofice in Teheran. But the degree of attention which he devoted to 
Lake Urmaah and to Russia’s alleged designs them pointed to a 
different centre of interest. 

The Berlin Foreign Office just then instructed its Ambassador, 
Count Pourtales, to resume the negotiators by putting certain 
awkward questions to the Russian Government which were foreign to 
the matter in hand. Whether and how these interrogations were met is 
immaterial. What struck me forcibly was the conviction of the 
statesmen of the Wilhelmstrasse that so long as Russia and Great 
Britain held together there was Httle to ‘be hoped for, seeing that 
France would stand 4by them. For that was exactly what I felt 
myself. They were of opmion that Russia would assert her claims 
to play a special part in Persia, and if these were questioned, would 
enforce them by all means, invoking, if necessary, the aid of her 
fnends. They were also of the opinion, which, it appears, had been 
tested, that Russia and Britain would not regard as coming within 
the meaning of the Open Door the'authorisation to build railways or 
run steamers on inland waters, nor tolerate any concessions that 
might seem to affect the political and strategical rights which they 
admittedly possess in the Shah’s dominions. In a word, Persia could 
not, like Morocco, be readily used as a fulcrum, owing to its 
geographical position. Germany is too far off. So long, there- 
fore, as Russia and Britain stood back to back she would have to 
possess her soul in patience. So long, but no longer. That was oo 
key to the situation. 
` From that day onward Germany’s efforts were directed aiii 
the break up of the Triple Exténte. Those ‘efforts are now crowned 
with success. Russia has entirely altered her attitude. The political 
atmosphere is permeated with the air of Brandenburg. 


WHAT GERMANY CAN NOW EFFECT IN TRAN. 


Germany's position in Persia, as modified by the agreement with 
Russia, is more advantageous in reality than in international law. 
The rights |: she is now having recognised are purely commercial, 
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but the lever by which she attaried their ‘recognition was exclusively . 


_ Political. And at present it is stronger than before. Her Baghdad 
. line will tap the sources of wealth not only of Asia Minor but of 


Persia and Turkey. Railway tanffs, cleverly adjusted, will enable 


her not only to compete with Great. Britain on advantageous terms 


but to make a clean. sweep of British manufactures in thé most 
lucrative markets of the Nean and Middle East. And as yet’ she 
has taken but the first step, which is relatively short ; the second and 
third will be giant strides Passing through Berlin a few weeks ago 
I heard of a curious yet weil authenticated plan, which I set down, 
as I received it. pa l 

“Persia,” my informant ‘remarked, “was divided up into three 
“spheres by the Anglo-Russian Convention, the northern being- 


-“ Russia’s domain of influence, the southern that in which British 


“interests and influence are predominant, and the neutral belt, which’ 
“is a political Tom Tidler’s land. Now if Rugsia can veto a certain 


"“ class of concessions inthe north and G Britain another of the- 


“same kind in the south, on the ground that they are-incompahble 
“with their respective political privileges there, who is there to say ` 
“nay to Gérmany’s designs in the middle belt? No Great Power 
“has reserved # as a sphere of influence or intereste Neither 
“ political, nor commerciak nor railway, nor mining claims have been 


_ “put forward by any nation to any part of that territory. 


“ Therefore, from the point of view of the Anglo- Russian Convention, 
“it is res mudlius, and Germany can enter in without let or difficulty. 
“But consideration for the great Mobammedan nation of Iran will 
“move her to proceed on quite other lines Recognising the right 
“of the Persian people to give and withhold pnvileges and conces- 
“sions of all kinds ın their own realm, she will negotiate with the 
“ Government, and content herself with what is ‘voluntarily’ offered 
“her, and in return will tender her services to the Persian nation as 
“champion against all who harbour designs against its integrity. 
“That would involve, as already entailed, a condommium 
“of three The result will be to take Persia out of 
“the guardianship of two Powers and place it under the 


'“ protection of three, one of whom has an interest to check 


“the action of the others. It is analogous to what happened to 
“Crete, which for a number of years could at any moment have 
“been annexed to Greece had the Protecting Powers so willed. 


- “But they kept putting off the union for various reasons, adequate 


“and inadequate, fully persuaded that their influence was lasting, 
“until one morning they awoke to the fact that, Germany, as the - 
“advocate of Turkey, had mternationalised the problem And now 
“ for Crete umon with Greece is out of the question.” , ay ES 
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HOW THE RUSSO-GERMAN AGREEMENT AFFECTS 
THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN ENTENTE. 


That by hook or by crook Germany will shortly establish her, 
political mfluence in Persia on a solid basis is a foregone conclusion. 
And then we shall find it much harder than it now is to hit it off 
with Russia. The old feeling of distrust will manifest itself again, 
finding ample pabulum, and it will no longer be the Triple but the 
Anglo-Russian Entente which may be jeopardised. “For between 
British and Russian residents in Persia there still survives a certain 
feeling, not, perhaps, of animosity, but of mutual suspicion, which it 
would be easy to fam into a devouring flame. And not in Persia - 
only; otherwise, why did the Governments of Great Bntain and 
Russia bit upon the dangerous expedient of leaving a neutral belt 
between their Persian regions of influence? That unfortunate 
reminder of the buffer theory ss evidence of the mutual mistrust 
that had not yet been dispelled from the minds of the two contracting 
parties a few years ago. It is likewise a standing menace that it 
will yet revive and work havoc with the Anglo-Russian Entente. 

It has been objected to me by an influential and fair-minded 
Enghshman that when all has been said and done we need not take 
the .Russo-German Agreement or the marvellous expansion of the 
militarist Powers too tragically. For if Austria-Germany, grown so , 
much more powerful than before, were to abuse her strength in order 
to damage any other nation, al? the other States of Europe would 
combine against her and compel her to desist, if needs were by 
farce of arms. The root of this generous belef lies in a flattering 
concephon of political entities abroad. In that view I cannot concur. 
Let us test it in theory. Suppose that Germany’s treatment of 
Holland and Belgium provoked such an outburst of indignation in 
England that the Government felt called upon to act. Could it ask 
Russia to enter a combination against Germany? Surely not. And 
if it did the answer would be promptly returned: “ We are precluded 
“by our convention with Germany.” And France, without Russia, 
dare not move lest she should provoke a quarrel: with her eastern 
neighbour and forfeit her right to the support of her ally. Is it 
likely that the remaiming Powers would then combine? Can the 
reader see in unagination Great Britam headmg a league agamst 

. Germany from which France and Russia have been eliminated? 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN RUSSIA’S RELATIONS WITH 
PERSIA. 


Meanwhile, the fierce antagonism betokened by the unfnendly acts 
and words of the Constitutional Government of Iran against Russia 
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nathe Russians is slowly giving way to a desire for T E ` 


tom One hopes it is sincere, and not’ ‘merely an applicafion of the 
. Oriental maxim which says: “ If you cannot chop your enemy’s hand 


“off, kiss it and raise it reverently to your forehead.” Already there 


are tokens of a change, which is certainly not for the worse, and 
the Regent Nasr-ul-Mulk may be expected to develop it He is 
a nobleman who has seen the world, has had western ideas grafted 


< _ on bis mind and has had many opportunities of learning, the value 


4 


te 


_ to over’ a million sterling. 


of sound common sense in politics. The Russian Minster and the 
_, Director of the Russian Bank wm Teheran, on the one hand, and the 
l" Shah's representatives in the Cabinet, òn the other, have just signed 
documents unifying the’ national debts to the Bank, which amount 
The sums which the Crown and the 


« 


Government owed to this financial institution had been lent out on | 


interest at rates varying from six to ten per cent Henceforth the 
rate will be uniformly limited to seven per cent. on the entire sum. 
The saving effected by this consolidation, amounting ta over £20,000 
a year, will enable Persia to raise a new loan of £300,000 without 


increasing her present annual expenditure, And that is a boon > 


.which the Finance Minister will appreciate. But the debts thus 
consolidated form but a fraction of the entire floating debt. Eleven 
years ago the Shah’s Government contracted a loan of 22 million 
roubles, which is still unpaid, and two years later a sum of ten million 


-roubles. These amounts will doubtless likewise be consolidated, and 


Persia wil thus receive considerable financial relief without any 
corresponding outlay. Russia’s ‘goodwill in facilitating these opera- 
tións cannot but have a softening effect on the minds of the fanatical 
patriots who a short time ago would have sacrificed, the welfare of 
‘the nation rather than give way m a mimor controversy. 


1 


ENTER THE TURK AND—A SCHOOLMASTER! 


Persia’s sources of international quarrels are by no means exhausted 
by the list given above. There are others—perhaps of a more serious 
character—which bring additional dramatts persona before the foot- 
lights and'entangle the plot bewilderingly. Take, for instance, Turkey’s 
afnazing action there. The Young Turkish army has pushed its way 
through treaties and conventions into Persian territory, which tt occu- 
‘pies tenaciously and uses as a base whence it has penetrated further 
and further. Mild suspicion is aroused: in the mind of the outside 
looker-on, who observes the dignified serenity with which the patriots 
who inveigh lustily against the stay of Russian soldiers in Iran receive 
the tidings of the steady advance of the Turkish invaders there. Vet 
the latter have manifestly inflicted a more serious loss and a more 
bitter humiliation than the former. For Russia’s troops, whatever 


‘temporary ‘unpleasantness may-be occasioned by their pfdsence, are 
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acting ın the name and for the*behoof of the Persian people. And 
the good results aimed at have been attained. Moreover, having 
entered the realm for a specific purpose, they will leave it when other 
equally efficient means of achieving that purpose have been set in 
motion. And meanwhile they pay their way and leave the local 
authorities and institutions to their own devices. 

The Turks go to work in a different spirit. They are labouring 
for the glory of their own flag, their own people. They began by 
laying claim to a belt of territory, of which the ownership is in 
dispute, and, pendmg a decision, took possegsion of it. Finding how 
easy # is to push further in the same direction without incurring any 
greater moonvenience than a mild question put by a polished 
diplomatist, they extended the process and seized a further strip 
of territory of which the nationality was by no means ‘dubious. 
And hére, too, they encountered no resistance, at most a harmless 
piece of journalsstic criticism. Foreign Ministries shook their heads 
or shrugged their shoulders, according to the custom of their respec- 
tive nations, and the Turks went merrily forward. In this way they 
have captured slice after slice of Persian territory, while the Teheran 
patriots are quiescent. 

Most amusing is one’ item of information which comes to us 
from the occupied’ region In the Anze? district, we are told, the 
Turks have opened two village schools at the expense of the 
villagers, have selected and engaged schoolmasters and issued orders 
that all branches of instruction, without exception, shall be taught 
through the medium of the Turkish tongue. Furthermore, a 
command has been promulgated that the entire population of the 
Somai and Anzel districts shall club together and subsidise schools 
on the same lines. The masters selected are nearly all local mullahs, 
who are under the supervision of a Turkish inspector. The bulk 
of the population has refused to comply with this grotesque demand 
and is clamouring to have its grievances redressed. But none of 
the Powers ventures to move because Austria-Germany is backing 
Turkey and the Triple Entente is dead.’ It would be hard to match 
this politico-peedogogic freak in time or space. The Turks are 
invading a country to which they have not the shadow of a claim; 
they vouchsafe no explanation of their conduct to any of the Great 
Powers; they collect the taxes; they levy a special contribution on 
the population, on which they have quartered themselves, for the 
purpose of subsidising schools to denationalise it! If Russia did this, 
what an outcry there would be in Persia and in Great Britain, too! 
If we seized the territory, what-a hubbub would ensue in Central 
Europe! Germany herself will not, of course, perpetrate any such 
enormity. But she encourages her protégé to do it, or at least 
conmives at the deed, and no powerful voice is raised against ıt 
anywhere. Neither a single Great Power, nor the Triple Entente, 
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7 we are told is still strong and- active, ventures to move in 


the matter. They practise the Biblical t maxim : “ Our strength i is to 
“sit still.” 


TURKEY’S FORMIDABLE ARMY AND JTS DREAM. 


Turkey is to the Balkan Peninsula what Germany is becoming to 
Europe. And here,-too, the secular dreams of Russia in the South 


_- and in the East seem foredoomed to remain mere dreams. For the 


southern Slavs are in dire straits, cut off from their whilom puissant 


protectress. Mighty foes ‘compass them about. Servia and Monte- - 


negro are feudatories to Austria. “Bulgaria, but lately the mistress of 
the Balkans, is checkmated by Turkey, who is reinforced by 
Roumania, Her dream of a mighty Tsardom as of yore, nay, greater 
than that of Symeon, son of Michael, is also being nidely dispelled, 
and the Little Tsar is preparing to pilgrimage to Vienna. Turkey’s 
Starts now in the ascendant, and its rays are the gleams of scimitars. 

The military manœuvres recently organised by Mahmud Shefket 
Pasha made a deep impression on the minds of all the foreign military 
attachés who watched them. They were the first serious examination 
passed by -the army under the new régime. For generations the 
land forces had been left to their pwn devices, without regular pay, 
a e food, proper housing, or due military training. They had 
all the quakities of the soldier with which nature had endowed them, ` 
bat none of the skill, the ensemble, which drill, exercise and military 
education can bestow. Under Mahmud Shefket, and the other 
-military chiefs, all that has been changed, swiftly and. radically. 

‘The inborn’ soldierly qualitiés of the Turk and the Arab were 
cultivated. The regiments were supplied with the best weapons . 
and the most perfect equipment for field service of all kinds, and ` 
with a commissariat which, besides being generally efficient, had also ` 
the merit of testing the private soldiers’ powers of endurance. 

The tasks set the two armies were respectively the attack and 
defence of Adrianople, and the manner in which they were solved 
challenged and received the admiration of all the foreigners present. 
The redifs of the Samsoun Brigade, fresh from the battlefields of 
Albania, were a living miracle in arms and military uniform. Each 
army impressed the onlooker by its activity. Neither gave itself — 
up to passive resistange, each one applied Frederick the Great's 
maxim that activity is the soul of an army on the field, defence itself 
being best provided for by attack. The chiefs sacrificed nothing to 
show. Instead of cantering about the field on spirited chargers, they 
sgt at the chief quarters of the various fighting centres, looking 
at their charts, receiving tidings of events and directing the contest. 
Commands were not despatched by dashing young adjutants, arrayed 


im all their finery and war paint, but by means of field telegraphs ; > 
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telephones and heliographs. The infantry made a splendid impres- 
sion. “The best soldiers in the world,” exclaimed a foreign attaché, 
who saw them in action after they had spent three days of hard 
work without any warm food whatever. The artillery 1s also lauded, . 
said, in fact, to be equal to the best im Europe. Much less effective 
was the cavalry. The uniforms of the men of all arms were neat, 
and the tents—which accommodate jten—were always on the spot 
at the time fixed. 

At the close of these brilliant manœuvres, when rank and file, 
officers and commander, were in exuberant spirits, after their 
successful marches and counter-marches, 50,000 men defiled before 
the Sultan in splendid order. It was a soul-stirmng sight, say those 
who beheld it Mahmud Shefket Pasha set ms mark on the event 
when he delivered one-of those significant speeches which grate upon 
the ears of a trained diplomatist It was frank, truthful, and 
indiscreet. “In the close and firm bond that links the Caliph-Sultan 
“with the army lie the future might and glory of Turkey, which is 
“destined to eclipse her bygone greatness. That same union of the 
“ruler with the armed defenders of the nation will give her back a 
“hundredfold ther former invincibility.” A note of waming to 
Bulgaria and all others whom it may concer. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PUZZLE OF MONACO. 


The second tiniest State in Europe, the realm of the roulette, 
“Monaco, has as ruler a Prmce by the grace of God who is a firm 
believer in mammon, science and autocracy. His people pin their 
faith to the green table and flourish. Last autumn the bacillus cf 
constitutionalism effected am entrance into this little organism and 
brought on a fever whch took the form of a bloodless rebellion. 
The Monagasques summoned their rightful monarch to imitate his 
elder brethren of Russa, Turkey and Persia, and to bestow upon 
them the boons of constitutional government Primice Albert, who 
is a shrewd diplomatist, as well as a scholar, thought the problem over 
and perceived how difficult xt would be to solve it without under- 
mining the State or the throne. Accordingly, he at first refused to 
recetve the revolutionists They were well off, he said, as they were, 
for he had no civil list and they had no taxes to pay. But at last 
he agreed to parley. The problem at first sight seems easy enough. 
As there are only 19,121 inhabitants in the Principality all told, they 
might be conveniently governed by old Teufelsdréckh from his lofty 
attic. In reality, however, that is a dangerous illusion For suppose 
that parliamentary government 1s accorded to the Monagasques, the 
very groundwork of the political fabric will be turned upside down. 
The finatices, for instanoe, would then be controlled by the chamber 
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‘  dnstead of by the TARET and an account must be given of the 
_ enormous sums that discreetly find their way. into the pockets of + 
French journatists to pay for the silence which is golden and of other 
sums which are also laid out “discreetly.” In France they would 
, resent this truckling to a vulgar craze for publicity. 
Other drawbacks of a more serious character would also result 
' / from representative government. The parlament and ministry - 
-would, of course, consist only of native and naturalised citizens, and 
would ‘make laws for the remainder. Now, the number of native 
citizens qualified to vote is just 95; while the number of naturalised 
voters is 353, so that all the constituents of Monaco together ; number 
448. And the “outlanders,*> who are the caryatides of the State 
fabric, would have ao rights in the community, of which they are 
the builders and upbolders. Neither France nor Italy would brook 


this. Or look at it in another hght The value of the landed’ 


property of the Principality, cultivated and uncultivated—not includ- 
ing that of the Prince—is estimated at 227 million franos Now of 
this only 30 millions belongs to the natives. The rest is owned by 
the: “ outlanders.”” Again, shares and debentures to the value of 
370 million francs are ‘held by. those same resident foreigners, 
whereas no more than: ten millions worth are possessed by the 
Monagesques. Under these circumstances, it might, be feasible to 
create a parliament, but it would be difficult and dangerous to keep 
it working. Would the natives alone have votes? If so, the State- 
supporting foreigners would have a right to complain Would you 
bestow citizenship upon the foreigners? They would decline to 
abandor their natronality for the privilege, and, on the other ‘hand, 
. the natives, who would be literally swamped by them, would rebel 
vagainst the injustice. There are only 1,482 native and naturalised 
citizens in the Principality, as against 17,639 foreigners. 
In Monaoo there are 7,306 French residents, who would resent any 
. slight put upon them in the nature of political disabilities. They 
‘ demand votes on- the ground that Monaco is but'a comer of the 
, Departement of the Maritime Alps, enclosed and termed a Principality, 
‘and also’ because they represent great monied interests. But the 
Italians, who are more numerous than the French, namely, 8,249, 
clamour for the, same privilege on analogous grounds. And they 
adduce' cogent reasons. Monaco, they argue, formerly formed part 
of the monarchy of Sardinia. Besides, they, too, represent vast 
financial interests. But if the demands of the French were complied 
with the’ Italians would protest, and'a fierce international q 
would break out, that might end in the disappearance of the 
Principality as an mdependenf State. On the other hand, if all 
foreigners received equal electoral rights, the French residents, and 
probably the Republic itself, would strongly object on the ground 
that the international status of the P af guaranteed BY. France 
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in 1861 would thereby be upset and the further political existence 
of Monaco jeopardised. In ajword, Prince Albert discerned with joy 
that he would have to perform a kind of constitutional egg-dance, 
to give with one hand and take away with the other. And with the 
help of three French jurisconsults he has achieved the feat. | 


THE AUTOCRATICOCONSTITUTIONAL MIRACLE 
2 OF MONACO. 


Those subtle word-weavers recently mvited the delegates from 
the people of Monaco to meet them in an apartment of the French 
Foreign Ministry, and solemnly promulgated the new constitution. 
It is certainty a marvelous piece of workmanship. The delegates, 
themselves men who had dived into the ocean of life and brought 
to the surface many a curious speamen from fits deepest depths, were 
open-mouthed with wonder. Monaco bad a constitution. without 
doubt, and yet somehow ıt did not seem as though it would make 
thuch difference. 

On the one band, Prince Albert I. continues, as heretofore, to be 
the lord and master of the roulette kingdom, which is, so to say, his 
patrimony, and, on the other hand, the people of ‘Monaco have a new 
régime which is constitutional in form. In this way treaties 
guaranteemg the independence of the Principality remain intact; 
happy, for tbose documents were signed by the Prince of Monaco 
in person, and if his power were curtailed—say the jurisconsults— 
the independence of the Principahty would be deprived of its legal 
basis. Heretofore the Prince disposed of the financial resources of 
the Principality without brooking any interference on the part of his 
people, and ın future he will exercise this right as m the past. He 
will not, however, be the only law-giver in the realm; legislative 
powers will be conferred upon a representative chamber, to be 
elected by universal suffrage. The number of deputies will be 
twenty-one, and. the normal life of each parliament, which will 
consist of one chamber only, wil be four years. Similarly, the 
Cabinet will consist of a single minister, who will profit by the 
assistance of three councillors, one for each of the principal depart- 
ments. That is a sop to the democrats. But the minister is 
responsible only to the Prince, with whom rests the initiative im all 
legislative matters; nay, more, the chamber cam change no pill into 
' a law without the consent of the ruler, who has the right of unbounded 
veto. That is a success for the monarchista Moreover, the Prince 
has reserved to himself the right of levying indirect taxation without: 
the authorisation or acquiescence of minister or parliament. In a 
word, the French constitution-makers have turned out a rare product 
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of the legal republican brain, which might fitly find a place in a 
library of practical psychologists. It reminds one of the fanatical 
Russian partisans of autocracy who framed a democratic constitution 


-for Bulgana in the reign of Alexandet Il. Henceforward Monaco 


will be drvided into three districts, which will be governed locally by 
councils, elected by female as well as male voters, for the Prince is 
anxious to keep abreast of the times, at least in some respects. 


THE OLDEST STATE IN EUROPE. 


It is mteresting to compare this nondescript régime, which seems 
the synthesis of two mcompatibles, with the administrative mechanism 
of the most ancient State in Europe—the Republic of San Marino. 
Sixteen centuries ago, before any of the Great Powers of to-day had 
emerged from the womb of time, when the persecuted sect of the 
Christians was being sorely pressed by the Emperor Diocletian, this 
Republic was formed, and through all the revolutions and evolutions, 
political and social, that have transformed the face of Europe since 
then, that tiny, independent State has survived, together with its old- 
world usages. Its population numbers 11,000 to-day. Public life 
in San Marmo flows smoothly as a mill race, with some few whuris 
and eddies in spring and autumn, when the elections take place. 
Two Regents are then chosen, after the manner of Rome selecting 
her Consuls, with this difference, that the Duumvirs of the little 
Republic discharge their functions for six months only. The 
Legislative Chamber, or Supreme Council, as it is called, consists of 
6o members, elected for lfe: 20 patricians, 20 burghers and 20 
peasants. Whenever a member dies the Supreme Council itself 
elects a substitute. 

The Supreme Council also elects the two Captain Regests, but 
in a peculiar way. From among the members of the Council, who 
are alone eligible, three pairs of candidates are elected by secret 
ballot. Each pair must comprise one patrician, and, as a set-off, a 
peasant or a burgher. Which of these three pairs wil be invested 
with power is determined by lot or divine providence. The people 
of San Marino assemble in their principal church, into which the 
Council marches in corpore, preceded by halberdiers im medieval 
costumes. The distinguished guests are recerved and greeted by 
the archpriest and the clergy, who, together with them congregation, 


. chant the hymn “Come, Holy Ghost.” “Prayers are then offered up 


to the Patron of the Republic, Saint Marmus, after which the arch- 
priest reads aloud the names of the three pairs of elected candidates, 
which are inscribed on slips of paper. The priest them encloses the 
slips in three silver capsules, so much alike that it seems impossible 
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to distinguish one from the other. These receptacles are laid in 
<an um, and a little boy of two, attired in the white robes of innocence, 
inserts his tmy hand, draws one forth, and gives it to the archpriest, 
who reads aloud to the people the names of the Regents for the 
coming year. Deafening hurrahs greet the announcement, and the 
Regents-elect are led in solemn procession from the church to the 
town hall, where the tracitional formalities are observed ‘Popular 

_ amusements close the day, and fireworks usher in the night 
rejoicings. 


THE CRETANS WE HAVE ALWAYS WITH US. 


The Cretan difficulty has not yet been solved, and, inconsiderable 
though it may seem, it continues to give rise to a kind of periodical 
‘ action and counter-achion, which are not conducive to good-feeling 
- or to peace. Thus, in December the foreign consuls ın Canea issued 

a Note mforming the Cretan Executive Committee that the 

Protecting Powers had given assurances to Turkey respecting their 

view of ber suzerainty over the island. The occasion was the opening 

of the Cretan Assembly in the name of the King of the Hellenes, to 
which, as usual, the Turks, and even the Moslems, of Crete took 
exception. The gist of the assurances has not changed since they 
were last offered: The Powers recognise Turkey’s sovereign nights 
over Crete, and for that reason the Porte can afford to ignore what 
has been said and done m the Cretan Assembly. Whatever that 
body may say, the Powers will continue to the sovereignty 
of Turkey. “Respecting the future administration of the island the 

“four Powers have decided to consider the question as soon as a 

“favourable opportunity presents itself.” 

Since then the impulsive islanders have gone further. They voted 
money—a relatively large sum, too—for the purchase of arms and 
ammunition, so as to be prepared for emergencies.) Everybody knew 
what that meant, and Turkey’s ire was again aroused. This time 
the Powers, or, rather, some of them, felt that they must break the 
magic circle of mild remonstrances and haul the Cretans over the 
coals in earnest. It is perhaps superfluous to remark that the 
Powers are not all of one mind, far there are four of them, and they 
seldom agree on cause, effect or remedy. They laboured under the 
same difficulty when they were helping Abdul Hamid to govern 
Macedonia. However this may be, T know that a proposal came, a 
few weeks ago, before the Protecting Power, emanating from one 
of their number, that a naval demonstration be organised under 
conditions calculated to produce a deep and deterrent effect upon 
the Cretams. The Russian Government, however, has, I am enabled 
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to state, demurred to this suggestion. Why, make much ado about. 
nothing? M. Sazonoff asked. For there can be no harm in the © 
Cretans voting money which they do not possess, ant shall not 
receive, for thé purpose of equipping themselves for an armed 
contest. They may act like Glendower, who called spirits from the 


vasty deep, but could never induce them to respond to the call `' 


And, even if they were armed, what then? They could not walk` 
across the sea to use their weapons against Turkey, and they have 
no ships) Those are ‘unanswerable arguments all, and they and 
Russia have hindered the naval demonstration. 


E. J. DILLon. 


DR. JOHN BROWN PATON, 


` 


T ıs impossible for the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW to allow ths 
death of Dr. Paton to pass unnoticed. Among the numerous 
and far-ranging institutions to which he gave new life, if not first 
life, there were none to which he apphed more time and though: 
than to this journal. It was founded as an organ of Christan 
thought ; he came to its aid at a time when it was ın danger of passing - 
under the influence of the agnostic writers of the day; and for many 
years he devoted to its success, both on the business ʻand on the 
intellectual sides his great powers of organisation and inspiration. 
From 1882 onwards he was for some years on its editorial staff, and 
he was always at hand for suggestion and advice. A fine scholar, a 
broad as well as deep thinker, he was closely familiar with all the 
great movements of the Christian Church, and abreast of the growing 
world of literature and science. Chiefly known in this country by 
-his many philanthropic enterprises, he was in truth most distinguished 
by the depth of the religious principles in which they were rooted ; 
his humanity sprang from his creed as vigorously as from his Catholic 
sympathies, For him the mission of Christ involved the redemption 
of mankind from both sin and evil; and the Christian Church was 
as much concerned with the extirpation of the woes and the cure of 
the weaknesses of human society as with the direct appeal to 
individuals to seek the way of spiritual peace. 

Dr. Paton’s mind was perhaps more massive than acute, more 
constructive than analytical His moral and intelectual qualities 
worked together m powerful union, so that his great activities were 
never checked by doubt, but moved simply from principles G&rmly 
grasped and established. He knew his reasons and his aims. Both 
in thought and in action he was inspired by a splendid enthusiasm, 
infectious and persuasive, humorous as well as earnest. His access to 
everyone was immediate; he tried to make of everyone a disciple 
and co-worker, and had an organisation—nay, balf-a-dozen organi- 
sations—ready to afford an active task for everyone who showed any 
inclmation to respond. 
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This is not a memoir, and got the place to catalogue the multi- 
_ farious societies of benevolence that he founded, from continuation 
` schools to home reading circles, from Church union to prayer union, . 
from the relief of Armenian victims to co-operative holidays, from . 
social clubs to epileptic homes. For him to realise an evil and start 
a remedy were linked processes: all wrongs were his business and , 
capable of immediate attack. The practical and the intellectual were 
fused together by the moral y ` 
Tt has been tray ead of bite that nelqasdheapuede: ot the new 
era. - Certainly the wonderful impulse under which in our land all 
branches of the Christian Church have in the last decades taken to 
philanthropy: has been largely fostered by his urgent teaching; and 
the kmgdom of God, whose power and splendour are from day to day | 
more clearly revealed to those who see the signs of-our times has 
sinte the Reformation had few nobler or more intelligent servants. i 
To, those who knew. Dr. Paton intimately his character, blent. of 
strength, sweetness and light, leaves. behind a. fragrance not’ to be 
lost. . Moral indignation as well as gentle. humility was native to it; 
- he 'was no sentimentalist ;. but i in‘gracious courtesy and ready, imme- 
diate kindness he drew all hearts to himself. 


Boro 
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FORMS OF HOME’ RULE. 


- (Reprinted from the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for April, 1892.) 


- | QWEVER good Mr. Gladstone’s reasons may be for maintaining 

reserve as to his next Home Rule Bill, and I do not question 
their soundness, no reason prescribes a similar reticence to his unofficial 
“supporters. Before-the United States adopted their Constitution, 
every point underwent a piercing and protracted criticism. Exhaustive 
discussion made easy a new departure of great imherent difficulty. 
Our task in Ireland offers perplexities, less numerous but more for- 
midable: to apply a written Constitution where such a thing is 
unknown, piecing it into a very ancient fabric without marring the 
original structure, in face of an apparently irreconcilable opposition in 
one island, abetted by a most powerful party in the other. If this 
is to be dane, people must first become familiar with various bearings 
of this question, what changes are possible, and how they can be 
effected, their several drawbacks and advantages; lest an electorate, 
not usually studious of detail, and unprepared by previous instruction, 


, be startled by discovering too late some, unexpected corollaries of 


the principle they have affirmed. For Home Rule in any shape is an 
affair far from simple, abounding, indeed, in problems that afford 
considerable opportunities even for legitimate attack. I propose 
accordingly to state the difficulties and their solution, as they have 
presented themselves to my mind, regarding temporary expedients 
less than final results. 

Those who contemplate a reconstruction of our Parhamentary’ 
system must take into account how the fabric grew, and where and 
why the growth has stopped. It is the outcome of a gradual process. 
England, to begin with; by several steps at intervals gathered into 
the House of Commons representatives of her own entire area. 
Wales first sent members m 1535, the county of Chester in the same 
year, Durham im the reign of Charles II. Then came legislative 
union with Scotland in 1707, a great increase of duties to Parlia- 
ment, In 1808 the Irish Parliament was in its turn incorporated in 
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. the British Parliament, thenceforward the sole legislative authority 


for all three kingdoms. At this point all attempts at further enlarging 
the area of direct representation in Parliament ceased. Vast terri- 
tories have accrued to the Crown, some by conquest, others by settle- 


ment. At first all were governed more or less despotically ; of late 


years many have acquired complete freedom, but always with a 
separate legislature. Men speak of Imperial Federation, but no, 
advocate of that ‘project thinks of fusing Colonial Legislatures mto 
our own. Reason and nature forbid any further centralisation of 


. that kind. - 


« 


It is of capital PEE TAA for the purpose in hand to appreciate 
the true position of even our most favoured colonies. ‘Many varieties 


“' of government prevail under the British flag, from an elaborate federal 
gystem in Canada to a sheer despotism in India. But no line of | 


demarcation is so deep as that dividing the United Kingdom from 
every other British possession. No colony has a voice upon any 
question of peace or war, any point of foreign policy, the management 
of other dependencies, the acquisition of new or the abandonment of 


' old territory, or anything outside its own borders. All colonies are 


disentitled to representation in Parliament, yet bound to obey its 
enactments. On the other hand, their expenditure is equally limited. 
Practically all the cost of miliary, naval, diplomatic and other 
Imperial establishments falls upon the United Kingdom,’ for such 
partial expetirhents at self-defence as some colonies have undertaken 
are local as well as voluntary. > 

At one, time, when ideas upon ‘these subjects were more crude, 
proposals were advanced for placing Ireland in the position of a 
self-governing colony. And befcre any other point be decided as to 
Home Rule, we must first settle that question: Is Ireland to become 
a colony or to remain a part of the United Kingdom? ‘The reasons 
against the former alternative are oyerwhelming. 

Owing to her proximity, Irelanc has always been as much associated 
with our common fortunes as Scotland, and has furnished for the 
common good quite her share of soldiers and sailors, and certainly a 


< 


full share of statesmen, lawyers, doctors, divinés, and other lettered'- 


„classes. A large Irish working population is spread over Great 


Britain. Ireland has had a cdmmon purse with us now for ninety - 


years, and, unhappily, also a common debt. Even before 1800 she 
accepted the duty of contributing to war expenditure. She is within 
sight of our shores. Hostile invasion of Great Britain would bring 
imminent danger to Ireland; and invasion of Ireland ‘would bring 


imminent danger to Great Britain. Such an event as the conquest , 


of either island would paralyse, if not destroy, independence in the 
other. Now none of these things can be said of any single colony. 
No colony thas been associated. with our domestic, though all partake 
of our Imperial, fortunes. No colony, except New South Wales, 
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and that on a solitary occasion, has furmshed any substantial 
number of soldiers or sailors. Colonial statesmen and other men 
of learning are reared for home consumption. The number of 
colonists resident among us 1s insignificant. We have never had 
a common purse with any colony, or a common debt, or received from 
them, except in a most limited and trifling degree, any contmbution 
to outlay incurred for the common benefit. All of them are at an 


immense distance, and although some smaller dependences might fall ` 


into the hands of a victqrious enemy, the remainder could protect 
themselves, even if Great Britain were subdued; while the conquest 
of any among thei number, drshonouring as it would be, could not 
produce actual danger to Great Britain. To these must be added 
other equally important considerations. Colonies have a modem, 
Ireland a most ancient, hold upon our interests. Colomes have their 
own laws and customs, their own problems and difficulties, a different 
climate, strange neighbours, and sometimes an almost cosmopolitan 
population; Ireland resembles us in laws, and largely in manners, 
has kindred problems, a similar climate, the same neighbours, and a 
population wholly European, of which every racial blend has its 
counterpart within England and Scotland. Alike from histoneal, 
geographical and racial causes, our relations to Ireland must be 
different from our relations to any colony. This conviction 13 
universal. 

Much of the hostility encountered by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886 
was due to a misgiving that it did violence to this very conviction by 
excluding Irish members from Westminster. Such a project might 
ease Parliament of much vexation, and gratify those who fancy that 
Irishmen alone can be obstructive and unmannerly; but it goes a 
considerable way toward obliterating the constitutional difference 


which at present discriminates Ireland from any colony, and rests | 


not merely upon laws that can be made and unmade, but also. upoa 
natural and traditional features that cannot-be effaced. Representa- 
tion at Westminster is a symbol of this difference. It was a true 
instinct which demanded its continuance. Upon this solitary point 
all sectiors of opinion are, or at least have been, at one. Mr 
Chamberlain denounced the clause for excluding Irish members as 
his main ground of opposition. Mr. Gladstone regarded the exclusion 
as temporary. Mr. Parnell considered it a blot upon the Bill. 

If you exclude Ireland from representation at Westminster, how- 
ever truly you may still profess to maintain the Union you do thereby 
alter her status; she no longer has a place in the inner circle, or a 
voice in supreme control; but, from being a part of the nucleus in 
which all power resides, dwindles to an item in a miscellaneous 
aggregate of dependencies to which she has hitherto had a share in 
giving the Jaw. The Union would still be maintained, it is true 
but it would be a Union of a somewhat different character. And 
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there are grounds of objection in purely monetary considerations. - If 
Ireland: is no longer to.partake of rights belonging to an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, how can she be expected permanently 
to share in correlative obligations? This touches the most vulnerable 
part of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill While excluding Irish members, it yet 
imposed upon Ireland a fixed annual contribution towards Imperial 
establishments ;. thus placing Ireland, at all events for a time, in a 
position wholly anomalous, and less favourable than that of any self-: 
governing colony: unequal to Great Britain, because deprived of the 
privileges ; unequal to a colony, because saddled with the mrami of 
empire. 

Such an exclusion could hardly have been, fades was not 
expected to be, permanent. No doubt important considerations 
recommended it; historical, because ıt approximates to Grattan’s 
model; practical, because for some years Irish members had peen 
‘am irritating and disturbing element, and the fact of their dis- 
' appearance might, on a superficial view, redeem any number of 
theoretical imperfections. But, though momentarily silenced, in time 
remonstrances would have come from Ireland, shaping themselves 
into one of two demands, either for a release from Imperial charges, 
or for a re-admittance to Imperial councils; of which the former 
would have been the more probable, as importing present pecuniary 
relief to a poor country, and the latter certainly the more welcome as 
evincing a desire to make common lot with Great Britain. One or 
other must have been conceded, and we should have ‘been again 
‘face to face with the problem: which confronts us now—How best 
may Ireland be incorporated with us for Imperial purposes, self- 
governing for her own? 

Mr. Gladstone’s project of excluding Irish members has now been 
authoritatively abandoned, but that abandonment has furnished in its 
attendant train of fresh difficulties a very tolerable apology for the 
original proposal Imagine a Parliament assembled in Dublin for 
Insh business, and Irish members in number proportioned to popula- 
tion, say 75, still summoned to Westminster, with power'as.now to 
vote upon all occasions. Quite right where foreign or other common 
business-of the. whole United Kingdom is concerned; quite wrong 
where purely English or Scottish affairs. For 75, or a section of 75 
members ‘might easily tum the scale on important divisions, and 
daily control our home poticy and Government, with no corresponding 
control by English or Scotttsh members over Irish policy ,or 
government. Illustration gives a clearer impression than argument. 
Take the case of denominational schools, a subject surrounded by 
sectarian jealousies in both islands. It: would be strange that in 
Roman Catholic Ireland a settlement should be made without England 
being: able even to whisper a preference; whereas in England, 
divided between two .conflicting Protestant policies; the decision | 
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should hinge upon Irish Roman Catholic votes. Like examples 
might be indefinitely multiplied, but one will suffice- 
_ So much for the inconvenience in practice of this arrangement. In 

principle it is also objectionable. Members are returned to give 
effect to their constituencies’ wishes in matters that concern them; 
here members would be giving effect’to those wishes in matters that 
do not concern them. British ascendency in Ireland would be 
replaced by Irsh ascendency in Great Britain. Pocket boroughs 
were defranchised in less advanced days, because the will of genuine 
constituencies was thereby overridden at the bidding of individuals ; 
yet these pocket boroughs could at least claim to be situated within a 
district and inhabited by persons, however few im number, directly 
affected by the legislation which they contributed to make. In the 
arrangement under discussion a phalanx of free lances returned by 
Irish constituencies would be enabled to make laws neither directly nor 
indirectly affecting their constituents. It is unprecedented to obtrude 
into a representative assembly an extraneous element not elected by 
those whose business it transacts; the anomaly is halved, not 
removed, if that element is elected by those who are concerned only 
in ‘half of that business, and unconcerned in the remainder. 

An argument deserves notice which has sometimes been used in 
answer to the foregomg or kindred criticisms, namely, that after 
Home Rule is granted Irish members may still legitimately vote upon 
` purely English affairs, seeing that the British Parliament would still 
Maintain its supremacy, and thus be able to legislate upon purely 
Irish affairs. This view is founded. upon an imperfect appreciation of 
what is-meant by supremacy, or upon a covert design so to limit 
Home Rule in its operation as to done it of all its aa “and most 
of its value. 

Jurists lay down that the British Parliament is a sovereign Parlia- 
ment, whose sovereignty over all Her Majesty’s dominions is inalien- 
able even by itself.. This is merely another way of saying that our 
Parliament, unlike most others, may pass any laws it pleases or repeal 
any laws it may have passed’; whereas m the Unrted States, for 
example, Congress has its limits of jurisdiction, as have all the State 
legislatures ; so that if the former trenches upon the domain of the 
latter, or the latter upon the domain of the former, any citizen may 
saap his fingers at laws so unwarrantably enacted by either; they are 
not laws, but nugatory and moperative proclamations. Otherwise with 
our Parliament. If m enacts Home Rule in 1893 it may repeal or 

qualify that enactment in 1894, or if it precludes itself by statute from 
passing laws for Ireland to-day, it may, by repealing that statute, re- 
acquire. the power to-morrow. No Act of Parliament can_ secure 
Ireland permanently in the position of a State in the American 
Union, whose rights are co-ordinate, so far as they gd, with those of 
Congress, and cannot be withdrawn (as they were not conferred) by 
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Congress or by any method except violence. In Great Britain the 
Constrtution is the creature of Parliament, or of custom, | which Parlia- 
ment may overrule ; in the United States, Congress and State Legis- 
latures are the creatures of the Constitution. Thus it is that the 
supremacy of the British Parliament remains unimpaired whatever 
measure of Home Rule be given to Ireland: it would be the same 
were, Home Rule given to England or Scotland; either could be re- 
pealed, and in this sense all three kingdoms are upon a precisely 
‘similar footing. Once appreciate what is realy meant by the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and it is no longer possible to 
argue that its continuance offers any equivalent to Englishmen or 
Scotsmen, in return for a daily exercise by Irish members of a right to 
make laws for England or Scotland, while Irishmen make their own 
laws without interference in Dublin. Supremacy mdeed remains in 
such a case over Ireland as over England, but in practice Dubhn has 
a good deal to say at Westminster, while Westminster has nothmg to 
say at Dublin. 

But in the argument I am canvassing the term “supremacy” may 
have a very different meaning. It may mean that Home Rule is 
indeed to confer upon an Insh Parhament a power of making laws, 
but under such conditions that these laws shall be reviewed, allowed, 
or disallowed at Westminster. Those who fear or hope for such a 
consummation lay stress upon Mr. Gladstone's declaration that an 
Irish Parliament shall be a “ subordinate” Parliament, as if that im- 
ported a‘ supervision by some higher assembly; whereas it merely 

- means that constitutionally'we cannot create any legislature within 
the British Empire which shall be in law exempt from the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament as already defined, although the practical 
use of that supremacy may be restricted. Now it is undeniable that 
if the proceedings of an Irish Parliament were in practice subjected to 
supervision at Westminster, England and Scotland would possess an 
ample equivalent for the interference of Irish members in their affairs. 
Tt is equally undeniable that, in point of equity, if they are to exercise 
that supervision, they must submit to that interference, or Ireland 
would be the party deprived of an equivalent. So two thihgs, both 
of them irritating and inconvenient, are to be accepted, though neither 
is desirable, lest either maccompanied by the other should inflict an 
inequality. Dogged Unionism is an intelligent attitude in cémparison 
with a half-hearted, craven policy which would concede the shadow of 

‘Home Rule and deny the substance. Three main considerations, apart 
from historical claims of justice, point to the expediency of Home Rule : 
the necessity of relieving congestion of business at Westminster, of 
shaping Irish policy in accordance with Irish aspirations, of healing 
internal antipathies in Ireland engendered by a long ascendency of 
one class and one creed, removable only by associating all classes and 
creeds ın a common responsibility. Conceive the folly of a measure 
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which should exhaust Westminster by furious cọntroversies prepared 
with unlimited time to command at Dublm; perpetuate the super- 
“session of Irish opinion by British votes, first carefully providing that 
it should be solemnly formulated before bemg crushed; and inflame 
antipathies, by fanning them to white heat in inconclusive debates in 
Ireland, and then transferring the combat to this country, where 
acrimony would be stimulated by a sense that the responsibibty 
of decision rested with others. Far better to blunder on as now 
than call into being such a pandemonium. If Home Rule is to 
be given at all, it must be in such a form that the British Parlia- 
ment, while retainng its inalienable supremacy, ‘shall leave Ire- 
land really,to manage her own concerns, But, if that be done, it ° 
cannot be just that Irish a should vote upon purely British 
questions. 

No one gainsays these dificulties, though some minimise them as 
only formidable in theory. It is said that Irish votes would be 
divided and -largely neutralise each other. Possibly, but not in 
troubled times, nar can such things be left for long to chance. Or, 
it is said that Irish members would themselves decline to vote where 
Ireland was not concerned. Why then give them a nght to do what 
proper feeling would lead them to refrain from doing? That they 
would in fact refrain is more than I can credit But assume it for 
purposes of argument, Even so our embarrassment would not dis- 
appear; we should only be remitted to another perplexity. 

A self-denying ordmance of this kmd would have (if observed) 
precisely the same effect as a legal prohibition. We must consider 
then what ‘would follow if Irish members, either voluntarily or in 
deference to law, abstained from voting upon purely English and 

, Scottish business, intervening as now in all other matters. In that 
case the House of Commons would be split into two sets, one par- 
taking in all debates and divisions, the other only in a limited number 
of debates and divisions. This would be embarrassing, unless accom- 
panied by corresponding change in d executive 

As things are now, one group of ers is respodible both for 
Imperial and domestic policy alike in legislation and admmistraticn, 
resting for support upon the whole House of Commons, whose dis- 
approval upon one important point involves resignation of office. Now 
if the House, upon which Ministers depended, were to consist on some 
questions of 642 * members, on other questions of 567 (Irish members 
withdrawing), manifestly Government might be in a majority on 
Monday, and in a minority on Tuesday, without any change of opinion 
having occurred in the interval. And if, resigning upon their defeat 
of Tuesday, they were replaced by their rivals, new Ministers would 
soon incur a lrke disaster, though upon a different question. 


bi T take 643 members as a full honse on the hypothesis, before made, that 75 mem- 
instead of 103, would represent Ireland after Home Rule.- The argument 
on be just the same whatever were the proper number; but for clearness I have 

* adopted a fixed number. 
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-What consequences might flow from such. a system, were the ex- 
k hazarded, may be easily seen. A- recurrence of Ministerial 
crises would: be found intolerable. Ministers cannot do business if 
they are mere creatures of a few-months; they would gradually be 
compelled to defy the hostility of the House upon one class of subjects 
or another; it does not.much signify which, though probably that 
majority would be respected which had control of supply. Either choice 
would lower the House'of Commons, whose admonitions have here- 
tofore been equivalent to commands, and proportionately aggrandise 
the Crown or the House of Lords. Suppose, for example, a a Conservative 
Adnijinistration, supported by a minority in Great Britain large enough ` 
to be converted into a majority when Irish members are counted. 
Inasmuch as effective legislation on any scale can be passed only by 
governments, who have most of the time of the House, the Liberal 
majority in England and Scotland would be powerless to carry their 
cherished reforms. Or, if the hypothests of a Conservative victory in 
Ireland be deemed too extravagant (though I know not why it should 
be a few years hence), reverse it, and suppose a Liberal administra- 
tion, supported by a minority in Great Britain, large enough to be 
converted into a majority by counting Irish members—Great Britain 
would then have to endure an uncongenial management of her inter- 
nal affairs by Ministers reprobated by her representatives and neces- 
. sarily indifferent to that reprobation; for resignation could only lead 
to another equally flagrant anomaly—tenure of office by, a a aa 
displeasing ‘to a majority of the entire House of Commons. 

These arguments and illustrations do not exhibit all the situations 
that might ensue, but they establish one cardinal conclusion; that 
if, under Home Rule, Irish members remain at WET, their 
presence necessitates a readjustment of-the Ministerial system We 
can then no longer retain one group of Ministers, united in a common 
destiny, transacting both Imperial and domestic business - -~ 

No limitation in number -of Insh members would avert the in- 
conveniences already described, though diminishing the pregueney of 
their occurrence. 

' Thus are we driven to consider whetber the Ministerial system 
aini of change. Is it possible, without injury, so to relax the 
bonds uniting our Executive Government, that Ministers charged with 
Imperial or common business of the United Kingdom shall have a 
separate existence, independent of those charged with English and 
Scottish business? -If the functions of these-two sets of Ministers 
‘are so severable, then all difficulties will have been overcome. The 
former will depend, as now, upon support of an entire House of 
Commons, comprising Irish members; the latter will depend ‘upon 
support of English and Scottish members, with whose particular 
concerns alone they have to deal. Irish members might thus remain 
at Westminster, disabled indeed from `voting upon subjects ın which 
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. they have no interest, but able to partake in what concerns them, . 
without injustice to the rest of the United Kingdom, and without 
disorganising government. If the House, as a whole, was of the 
same political complexion as the English and Scottish members, 
nothing would prevent a government from being constituted exactly 
as it is now. If the House, counting Insh members, was of one 
colour and, omitting them, of another, we might see Imperial 
Ministers of one party and Home Ministers of another party in office 
at the same time. That might be-the result ; whether it is practicable 
ig.another matter, now to be discussed. In order to avoid compli- 
cating the argument, all reference to the case of Scotland as apart 
from England is at present omitted, and Great Britain treated as a 
homogeneous unit. 

There would be less departure from what we have been uimed 
to than is commonly supposed Only nine great officers of State are 
entitled by constant usage to aseat in the Cabinet : the rest may or may’ 
not be Caibinet-Mmmisters. Of these nine, seven are incontrovertibly 
Imperial officials, if, one must use that term; being concerned either 
with the common affairs of the whole United Kingdom, or with 
` territories outside the United Kingdom. They are the first Lord 
of the Treasury, four secretaries of State for foreign, colonial,-Indian 
and War departments; First Lord of the Admiralty and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Of the remaining two, one, the Lord Chaneellor, 
though technically ooncerned only with England and in a slight 
degree with Scotland, in truth is the prime legal advisér of his 
colleagues, and therefore in the highest sense an Imperial official: he 
would, however, be stripped of his patronage, which is wholly English ; 
a reform on other grounds most desirable. Only the Home Secretary 
is left, who, though in theory responsible for the peace of the three 
Kingdoms, is in reality the one purely English official in the Cabinet. 
Were this change effected, the Lord Chancellor would lose some of 
his feathers, the Home Secretary might have to quit the Cabinet and 
stand by himself, together with a small handful of Parliamentary col- 
leagues, at present concerned with only limited portions of the United 
Kingdom, such as the President of the Local Government Board and 
the Secretary for Scotland. The administration would be split into 
two independent portions No Act of Parliament with rts rigid 
clauses would be needed to défine the line of cleavage. Once Irish 
members were restricted to vote only upon Imperial questions, the 
rest would follow automatically from the p of Ministers 
upon the House of Commons. 

Opponents deride the notion of two, executives within one country, 
as though duality imported conflict. In unreflecting fear they i imagine 
and depict to others rival governments thwarting and vying with 
each other, much ag rival. parties do now. No one could be so 
benighted as to advocate that. The error lies in forgetting that these 
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two executives would be concerned with mutually ae duties ; 
their’ functions would not overlap any-more than the functions of a 
Town Council overlap those of a School Board. 

Even if some change of this character be not a necessary ee 
of Home Rule, it is desirable for its own sake, as tending to mitigate 
the bad side of party government. ‘There is no reason in nature why 

the party whieh is right in foreign should algo be right in home’ policy, 
or why Ministers who agree upon ‘one should not in the course of six 
years often and widely differ upon the other. Notoriously they often 
do so differ, though open rupture occurs only in flagrant cases. The 
doctrine of homogeneity in opinion in an administration is of hodem 
date. Little more than a hundred years ago Ministers sat together ° 
in one Cabinet with divergent or even contradictory views, voting, 
indeed speaking, in opposite senses upon important questions. , Since 
then they have been disciplined into a-more solid phalanx: absolute 
identity of action is regarded as a point of honour although public 
controversies have so much increased in number and variety that 
absolute id€ntity of opinion is more impossible than ever. Hence 
arises a subtle temptation. Ministers are tempted for harmony’s sake 
to argue themselves out of their own convictions, or, if that cafmot be, 


’ then to minimise the point’ of difference, lest by recogrising its fue . 


magnitude they be compelled openly to renounce their colleagues. 
Honourable men may easily be thus misled and thus mislead others ; 
for if candour is meritorious so also is fidelity. It is a hard choice 
between two competing virtues. Contemporary illustrations abound. “ 
Lord Hartington, m excusing.a vote diametrically opposite to that he 
had recently given as Mr. Gladstone's colleague, avowed that Mr. Glad- 
stone had been the keeper-of his financial consaence; and-no one 


- seemed at all surprised. The same gentleman, and Mr. Chamberlain 


$ 


ako; have of-late attacked the foreign policy of a government to which 
they themselves belonged. Presumably they thought the. same 
at the time, yet they remained in their places, no doubt, from a 


i conventional sense of loyalty, or even more from a desire to keep 
alive, for the sake of its home policy, an administration whose exist- 


ence their secession might have destroyed. ‘So it happens that 
domestic virtues may further the perpetration of Imperial sins. The 
reverse is equally possible: And what is true of government is also 
true of their followers in Parliament Votes are often refused or 
given, arraigned or defended, not upon their naked merits, but for 
thetr ulterior effects on perfectly different subjects. 

No sensible man will deny that there must be, ought to be, a good 


` deal of give and take in every government; but if the range upon 


which Ministerial unity is imperative includes a vast number ‘of 
matters wholly unconnected, affecting different interests, and dis- 
similar countries, and often so diverse from each other that even a ` 
common factor can nowhere be discovered, unanimity is not arrived 
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at by a reasonatle comprcmise of detail :n pursuance of accep:ed 
principles (the only commendable form of concession), but by a daily 
abandonment of principles themselves. Now, these inconveniences 
would not be wholly removed, but they would be halved if a line wire 
at least drawn b2tween home and Imperial affairs, so that a min 
snould not be drimmed out of his party when agreeing with tain 
upon the one, merely because he differed upon the other. 

Still greater relief would b2 afforded in another way by the same 
change. The present Ministerial system retards progress. There ıs 
delay and hindrance enough in the struggle for precedence between 
tival domestic reforms in a legislature already congested beycad 
endurance; but when some Impenal question of sufficient magnitud2 
comes upon the carpet, farewell to all advance at home. Extens:cn 
of the franchise was long buried, as much by the Crimean and Indian 
wars as by the characteristic Whig duphcity of Lord Palmerston. 
Jingoism was an excuse or device for doing nothing from 1874 to 
1880, Su: years ago the country sacrificed its unmistakable Liberal: sm 
to a persuasion that not otherwise could a separation be averted. 
To-day ve are told by Mr. Giadstone that unless we grant, and by 
Mr. Chamberlain hat unless we refuse, Home Rule, needed reforma- 
tions must again be pestpored. For present purposes no matter 
which ıs right. Both are right in making our prospects of English 
and Scottish legis.ation hinge upon our determination at the polls of 
a perfectly different issue, an “mperial issue. That is not the way to 
foster among our own people a pride and interest in the maintenance 
of the Empire. They painfully find the money, recruit the armi-s, 
man the fleets necessary for its security, no: grudingly, but from an 
admirable nationa. spirit, If, in addition, they must be doomed, as a 
penalty for patrictism, to be perpetually foiled in efforts for hore 
improverents by some overshadowing question of Imperial polic, 
they may commence reckoning which is the better—an ill-governed 
England 2nd vast possessions abroad, or a well-governed England and 
no possessions at zl. And I have no doubt the great majority would 
declare another ozntury of privilege, extravagance, land monoply, 
and irredeemable poverty quite too large a price to pay for dominion 
overa hemisphere. Fortunately the choice need not be made if things 
are so arranged that progress at home shall pursue its even tenc-, 
wholly unaffected sy external relations. If this can be effected by 2 
slight change in the Cabinet, why should it not be done? Whit 
does it signify except to a pedant whether the Home Secretary has 1 
voice in foreign policy or not 

The case of Scotland has not been mentioned ; yet it has an impor- 
tan: bear-ng upon this discussion Next general election will mos‘ 
hkely shov a great majority ncrth of the Tweed in favour of Scottish 
Home Rule. Evea Unionists will hardly refuse to Scotland wha: 
sae asks. What effect such an occurrence may have upon their 
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determination not even to entertain Ireland’s claim need not now be 
conjectured. It must have weight in the deliberations of those who, 
admitting Home Rule in principle, contemplate either the exclusion 
of Irish members from Westminster, or their retention with power to 
vote in every kind of division. Scotsmen would not, nor ought to, 
listen to exclusion or diminution in the just number of their reppe- 
sentatives at Westminster, so long as Imperial affairs are there trans- 
acted, ot moneys raised in Scotland are there spent. But what would 
happen if, Home Rule being granted both to Scotland and Ireland, 
140 or 150 Scottish and Irish members remamed in a Parliament 
charged with English as well as Imperial business. Al the anomalies 
and the inconventences, all the injustice already shown to be under 
our present Mmisterial system inseparable. from ‚the presence of 
75 Irish members in such an assembly, whether permitted or 
forbidden to interpose upon English questions, would reappear in 
double measure, avoidable only by recourse to the measure advocated 
m this paper. If each kingdom passed its own laws, and chose ms 
own Ministers, combining to regulate what is common ta all three, 
and preserving unimpaired the sovereignty of Parliament for occa- 
sions of necessity, all difficulties would vanish. 

In truth, such a scheme is merely a rectification, not an annul- 
ment, of the two great Acts of Union; preserving the objects they 
were designed to attain, removing only what seemed at that time 
unavoidable, though indifferent, accessories, , Both these celebrated 
enactments were based upon mulitary and dynastic reasons, and on 
such grounds alone aimed at establishing one sovereign Parliament, 
with supreme control over every part of the British Isles In the case 
of Scotland there was danger of a renewal of international hostilities, 
some mk even of separation of the Crowns. In the case of Ireland there 
had been recent civil war, recent peril of a'divided Regency, armed 
demonstrations in 1782, which did not ripen into open rebellion only 
because everything that was asked was granted. Once the advisers 
of Queen Anne and of George IIL. determined that in the interests of 
common safety one Parliament must be supreme m regard to the 
succession of the Crown and military levies, they were forced to 
intrigue for an entire obliteration of both Scottish and Insh Parlia- 
ments. For both these Parliaments were at the date of their extinc- 
tion (that of Scotland had always been) co-ordinate and sovereign, in 
no sense hmited in their authority or subject to the Parliament of 
England. Had the idea occurred to any one, it would have been 
futile to ask from either such a partial surrender of their powers as 
would have met the necessity of the hour, and yet left them in exist- 
ence with a diminished-lustre. The memory of many centuries in 
Scotland and of Grattan’s trinmph in Ireland made this impracticable. 
Nothing remained but to get rid of both by an incorporation, upon 
terms ostenstbly of honour and equality with the Parliament of 
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England. In bcth instances it was an affair of Impenal policy 
througheut. England had ro particular amaition to meddle in making 
internal laws for Scotland and Ireland, nor any particular wish that 
they should meddle in makmg her own lews; that was merely an 
incidental consequence of a policy adoptec for very different con- 
siderations. 

Now the main objects which inspired Doth these unions were 
legitimate enough, and have been attained. There seems to be now 
a general consent that power over all matters affecting the Crown, 
or tmiltary, navel, and diplomatic establishments, or touching 
colonies, dependencies, or foreign States, ought to be concentrated :n 
one Parliament, not dispersed among several. Grant this, and all 
for which Somers negotiated and Pitt bribed remains intact. Both 
unions, mest consp:cuously the second, have failed in a point of quite 
secondary moment, if of any moment, in the views of the founders. 
These statesmen cculd hardly foresee how a vast accumulation of the 
business o: three kingdoms, ander different Jaws, in one House of 
Commons, woud produce evils distinct in character but little less 
serious thaa the dangers which they desired zo avert. The mischief 
was not in Parliamentary un:on—had the methods of achieving :t 
been hones:—but m that form of Parliamentary union which has laid 
the less pozulous ccuntries at the mercy of aumerical majorities m 
England, ard so clegged the House of Commons as to enormcusly 
impair its efficiency. Probably any other scheme was impossible 
then. Other schemes are not impossible now. 

For simphcity’s sake it has been assumed throughout thet in leaving 
English members to transact English business, Scotch members 
Scotch business, Irish members Irish business, the members of cach 
Parliament cre to be the same individuals as are returned to the 
House of Commons for Impera. purposes. Probably this will always 
be the case with Enghsh members, for it is not likely that England 
will surrender the House of Commons to the United Kingdom and 
establish a new legislative assembly for herself. It may be otherwise 
in Scotland or Ireland. We are not concerned here to discuss 
whether a separate set of members would prove the better arrange- 
ment. It would make no difference in the working. 

Nor is it necessary to dwell upon another most important conse- 
quence of adopting this form of Home Rule all round, namely, tic 
exclusion of the House of Lords from all practical interference in 
domestic affa:rs. Almost every man who accepts Home Rule .n 
principle is convmcec that an Hereditary Eouse ought to he 
abolished, or, at all events, prevented from meddling ın home legi- 
lation. Some, however, desire a Second Chamber. If that opimon 
should prevail, there is gothig to prevent two chambers instead cî 
merely one bemg the legislative authority for each or any of the 
three kingdoms. Upor these and similar details much may be said 
cn one side or the other. The main point lies apert, 
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Let the several methods of Home Rule for Ireland that. have been 
. under review be now finally contrasted in respect of the justice,’ 
~- corivenience, simplicity, and degree of innovation they respectively ' 
import. “Absolute exclusion of Irish members means an alteration in- 
the status of Ireland, which must either be followed by her release 
from all contributions to Imperial expenditure, or provokean unanswer- 
able complaint of inferiority to every other self-governing part of the 
Empire. Retention of Irish members, with Lherty to take part, as 
heretofore, by voice and vote on all subjects, affixes a disadvantage to 
England and Scotland by daily subjecting them to Irish interference 
in their internal affairs, including the choice of their Ministers, without ' 
. a corresponding right to interfere in the internal affairs and choice of - 
Ministers in Ireland; a gnevdnce alike practical and sentimental, 
which, thougn slightly abated, would not be substantially removed 
by a reduction in the number of intruders. Retention of Irish 
members, with liberty to take part only upon Imperial questions, ` 
unless accompanied by a reconstruction of our Ministerial system, 
involves such instability, that the mere necessity of avoiding constant 
changes of Government would weaken the authority of the House of 
Commons, and thereby enhance that of the Crown or the House of ‘ 
Lords. Of these three methods the first would be convenient for our 
- ease, and simple to perfection, but a vast innovation, either not just or’ 
not final The second-would be unjust to Great Britain, mconvenieht 
as bréedmeg a legitimate resentment, simple enough if it could be 
Maintained, and of a novelty quite startling, because though Great 
Britam may have inflicted, she has never hitherto submitted to, in- 
equality. The third method would be free from injustice, except that 
created by the worry, complication, and impotence inseparable from a 
constant succession of short-lived governments, or by a diminution of 
popular power, whichever might to posterity the lesser evil. 
Nevertheless, there are a good y—myself among the number— , 
who, for ane plait reason, would rather accept for a time any of 
these methods than go on as now, with Ireland at heart mutinous, 
under an unconstitutional rule, contaminating our own traditions of » 
freedom, and with a congestion of business in Parliament go sericus ` 
that the prime wants of our own population can scarcely be dis- 
„cussed, while public expenditure evades control, and foreign, colonial, 
and Indian matters are determined by a virtual autocracy of Ministers 
and permanent official. For each of these three methods could be 
but a stage in a journey longer or shorter toward the fourth, namely, 
the maintenance of a House of Commons and an Imperial Government 
precisely as they are now, committing to representatives of ‘Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively the duty of making and administer- 
ing their.own domestic laws. This method alone is at once just, ' 
_ convenient, and simple, involving in reality less of novelty than any - 
other. at would maintain the status of Treland mimoa; aicroachmg 
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upon self-government in Great Britain, avert risk of Mmistemal 
mstabilty, preserve the authority of the House of Commons, and 
offer a visible sign of union which Unionists could hardly gam- 
say. And, though scoffed at by many as an intolerable innovation, 
it would’in truth be redolem of ancient usage, and salutary tn. steele 
even were it not demanded by necessity. 

Sir Percy Bunting has been kind enough to give me an opportunity 
of appending a-footnote or postscript to this reprint of the article I 
wrote nineteen years ago. But I prefer to let what was then written 
- speak for itself. No doubt I might qualify it in some particulars, or 
present some arguments in a different way. Still, the main view upon 
which it was founded remains, to my thinking, sound to-day, and it is 
better to leave it as it stands. 

j l LOREBURN. 
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HE ‘official Admiralty pronouncement on the question of a 
serious mvasion of these islands, which is embodied as an 
appendix to the second edition of Sir Ian Hamilton’s im#ructive . 
treatise on compulsory service, is z re-affirmation of long-established 
Admiralty yiews put forth by the first sea strategist in Europe. A 
criticism bf this pronouncement. appeared in the Weekly Times of 
January 20th—which reached me when abroad—from the pen of its 
military correspondent, giving vent to the opinions of a German 
military officer on the subject, “Colonel von Donner und Blitzen,” 


, who,. we are informed, has some acquaintance with the views of the 


German Great General Staf. On this criticism I propose to offer 
some remarks. 

I am not concerned to dtia the Admiralty memorandum, which 
was drawn up by far abler pens than mine; and, as the criticism in 
` question voices the ideas of ‘a soldier on a maritime subject, it'is not 
based on expert acquaintance with the topic of discussion, and does 


‘ not in any case merit the attention due to a professional ‘opinion, 


however able the author may be in his own line. But as it attacks 
certain statements of my own contained in an atticle which appeared , 
in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for February, 1909, and as it has 
‘the wide publicity of a place in the columns of a very important paper, 
perhaps I may ask the ind ce of the readers of this journal if I 
endeavour to reply to these attacks in as far as they refer to myself, 

and at the same time make a few remarks on the remaining portions 
of the criticism. Taken as a whole, ‘it is a fair sample of the unin- 

structed comment on this particular question which finds currency at 
the present moment. 

And, first, let me say that in‘parts the tone of the criticism is apt 
to evoke a little surprise. . It has been my good fortune to meet 
German officers from time tò time, and I have invariably foung them: 
to be gentlemen of courteous and pleasant address. But if some of. ' 
the expressions in the criticism’really did emanate from “Colonel von , 
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“Donner und Blitzen,” then he must be an exception to this rule. [am 
not concerned about the terms m which he chooses to set forth his 
opmion on views of my own. These views were merely based on years 
of experience in command of ships of very various types and sizes, 
and lay no claim to infallibihty. . But when he refers to technical 
statements made by the First Sea Lord—the recognised head of our 
premier Service—as “ figments. of the imagination,” and when it 1s 
borne in mind that the Colonel humself may never have commanded 
_ a ship inshis life, then it seems to me that outside strictures on a 
professional verdict have passed rather beyond the bounds of either 
courtesy or sense. If a British sailor stigmatised a technical point in 
a report on the military situation on the French frontier drawn tp 
by the chief of the German Staff as a “figment of the imagmation” 
German mulitary officers would be quite within their rights either m 
resenting it as an impertinence or in laughing it out of court zs 
ridiculous. If, therefore, the’ text of the criticism is really in the 
words used by “Colonel von Donner und Blitzen,” it seems probabl+ 
that these words were used in confidence, and that the Enghshman 
who is the medium of his communications committed the indiscretion 
of publishmg them. But one may be pardoned for feelmg a little 
surprised that a paper with the reputation of the Times should have 
allowed them to appear. 

My purpose, however, is not to expose the lack of courtesy in the 
criticism, but the lack of knowledge. That the German General Staff 
may be eminently fitted for the work of preparation for land warfare 
I do not presume to deny. Certain officers of our Indian army, who 
witnessed German Staff methods in Chima, informed me that they 
fell short of their expectations; but most soldiers evidently regard 
them with admiration, and as far as their own element is concerned 
ĮI am neither qualified nor inclined to dispute their opinions. But it 
is a mistake on this account to set.up the German General Staff on 
a pedestal of omniscience as some people do; for when its members 
venture beyond low-water mark on the beach they ‘often get out of 
their depth, and “Colonel von Donner und Blitzen” is a case in point. 
It is not my intention to rebut every one of his assertions—although 
effective replies can be made to them all—because a string of mere 
refutations is apt to become tedious to a reader, and is -certainly 
wearisome to write. I will take the majority, however, as they 
come, and as regards those which pass unnoticed it must not be 
assumed that they are omitted as unanswerable. As a rule one 
hesitates to be too ruthless in exposing errors which arise from want 
of understanding, but when they are advanced in the guise of a 
superior knowlédge, which may mislead others on an important 
question, such consideration is scarcely due. If my comments appear 
strong, therefore, it is because emphasis 1s justifiable. I can only 

- say, to begin with, that the want of knowledge displayed on nautical 
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matters in the criticism is such. that one is surprised at the assurance 
of the writer in embarking on-his subject. There is a story told of | 
‘the great St. Vincent which he might well take to heart. Being 

present at a debate in the House of Lords-on this very subject of ` 


` invasion, in which impossible theories were being advanced, the latter 


rose and remarked that, being a sailor, he would not presume to offer 
an opinion on- the military aspects ofthe question, but could only . 
` assure-their lordships tHat the invading army would not arrive by sea.. 


f , “ Colonel von Donner und Blitzen” does not actually state in his’ 
` remarks whether he is postulating a condition of affairs in which 


general operations have already been in progress before an attempt 
at invasion is made, ot whether he is working on the “bolt from the 
“blue” theory; but the general drift of his arguments suggests the 
latter. No attempt is made to veil his belief that the probable enemy 
will be Germany. Against neither of these premises. as such have I 
anything ‘to say. He divides his criticism into paragraphs, whieh 
we may consider in,turn. , In the first of these'he says that the. First , 
r Sea Lord’s mesgorandum “ seems'to have been designed to support 
` “the case against. compulsory service which the. Admiralty appears 


~° “to dread for fear that it may divert money from the Navy, rather 


` 
/ 


eos 


. “than from any objection to the principle of compulsion itself” Very 
possibly this’ surmise is correct, and the reason will probably. strike . 
most people as adequate.- It does not seem likely that the author of ` 
the memorandum would harbour objections on moral or sentimental, 
grounds to the fine principle that it is the duty of every man to defend 
his native soil if his services are required, because he himself has 
spent a long life in serving his country, and is the wearer of the 
Victoria Cross among his numerous war decorations, But he and 
his colleagues are probably very much alive to the fact that we live 


` in an era of exctptional stress in the competition for maritime supre- 


macy, and tbat it is by maritime supremacy we must stand or fall as a 
nation, They know’that compulsory service, whether it costs four 
millions, or eight millions, or twenty millions—the estimates 


enormously—will at least call for an expenditure running into millions 


in a greater or lesser degrée, and representing an outlay which would 
help towards the maintenance of the threatened maritime security 
upon which Sir Jan Hamilton thinks we should be prepared to stake 
our last shilling as the base of all our defensive policy... 
In his next paragraph the critic contents himself with the somewhat 
sweeping general allegation that Sir Arthur Wilson “has not taken 


“into due consideration the principles which must govern this opera- 


“tion, nor the probable action of the enemy’s fleets, nor the compara- 
“tive strength of navies in the not distant future. He does not appear 
“to admit, we are told, that the German object, like-that of Napoleon, 
“would be to obtain the local command of a portion of the North Sea 


` “for a limited pttod, a thirty-six hours, and that this class 7 
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“operation is.of a very special kind.” How the Colonel arrives at 
tais conclusion is not very clear from the paragraph itself, but I 
presumé that the explanation is supposed to be found in later por- 
tions of his criticism. In passing it may be remarked that it seems 
a curious thing to quote Napoleon’s intentions as to invasion in sup- 
port of the case, affording as they do a reminder that all the plans 
.of the greatest master of the art of land warfare miscarried through 
opposition on the water. 

In the third paragraph of his remarks this German officer begins 
by noting that Sir Arthur Wilson assumes throughout that he can 
count upon double the number of battleships and cruisers that the 
enemy can muster, and then he—the German—goes on to make a 
frank acknowledgment of British numerical superiority. “But,” he 
says, “there are more than two naval Powers ih ouf modern world.” 
No doubt, but to most people that would seem merely an argument 
in favour of increasing our Fleet, not a proof that it cannot be used 
to prevent invasion. In the very same sentence he somewhat stultifies 
the impression he evidently intended to produce by the above utter- 
ance by proceeding to remind us that “the act of invasion will not 
“be decided by aggregates, but by the forces available at the right 
“place and at the nght time.” Nobody is likely to deny it. All 
operations of war on sea or land are decided by having the forces 
available at the right place and at the right time. Strategy consists 
of nothing else. 

He then proceeds to a series of criticisms m matters of detal in 
regard to our naval expenditure and armaments. “For how long,” 
he asks, “is the First Sea Lord’s strategy of two keels to one likely 
“to rest upon a stable foundation?” A precise reply to this is 
impossible, but it begs the question. The First Sea Lord’s memor- 
andum deals with a state of affairs in which ihe two to one standard 
exists, not with hypothetical conditions in which it has vanished. If 
the unfortunate agitation for a reduction in naval expenditure which 
is at present voiced in the Nasion-really takes effect, and our Navy is 
seriously weakened, the First Sea Lord would dqubtless admit readily 
enough that the danger of invasion has become real -Meanwhile he 
is dealing with a Navy which is strong enough to prevent it — 

Refezting to the swarm of British destroyers mentioned in the 
Admiralty memorandum, the critic says: “ We, too, have our swarm, 
“and as large a one as yours, in full commission, including our school 
“craft” This is a very gross inaccuracy. The sentence is somewhat 
ambiguous, but, if he refers to total strengths, the actual numbers of 
destroyers in commission in home waters is, roughly speaking, British’ 
170, German go. In the British total I have included the new large 
class of torpedo-boats formerly known as “coastal destroyers,” because 
they are better armed and more formidable vessels tham the older 
types of German destroyers. If, however, he refers to the relative 
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numbers in “full commission” only, this British preponderance is. 
somewhat reduced, although a preponderance remains. But the 
‘question of full or reduced commission has very little to do with the 
point under discussion. If’war was in full swing all our destroyers 
would have their full crews on board. If the invasion was unexpected, 
the destroyers with nucleus crews would still answer the purpose of 
attacking transports perfectly well They are constantly at sea 
manned by their nucleus crews only and employed in carrying out, 
war practices., They have all their torpedoes and war equipment 
permanently kept on’ board. 
He finds fault next with our system of “ wire-wound” gun construc- 
tion. Iam rot concerned here to defend alleged defects in our 
materiel, but I understand that these guns give good ballistics, and, 
if they are proved to be unsatisfactory for other reasons, I marmtain 
that our proper remedy is to umprove our ordnance, not to seek for 
safety elsewhere, as he seems to imply. The,same principle holds 
good in regard to all his criticisms on naval matters. If our Navy 
is bad, then let us correct what is Prong not throw it aside and resort 
to some other line of defence. 

He beginş the fourth paragraph of iss comments by asserting that 
formerly we “found comfort in the fact that transport would not be’ 

“ available’ for the enemy, and that he would be impeded by other 
“difficulties prelimmary to the passage across the sea” “Thdése 
“ difficulties,” ae says, “for the greater part purely imaginary, the 
“First Sea Lord wisely ignores, and lays his finger with unerring 

“skill upon the actual passage as the real problem.” The Colonet 
does not make it clear as to what period he refers to when he says 
“formerly,” but it must be somewhat remote. Certainly since the 
controversy on invasion first waxed prominent—about six or seven 
years ago—there has been httle hesitation, to my knowledge, in 

admitting that the requisite aggregate of transport tonnage ts avail- 
able to a would-be mvader in some form or another if he can make. 
any use of it. The other “difficulties preliminary to the passage” 
he does not define, so I cannot pretend to reply to them, but that the 

“actual passage” is the real problem is what seamen have been 
‘contending all along. 

“Next we come,” he says, P ET his fifth pee “to the 
“ theory of the ‘unwieldy fleet’ of transports,” and it is here that he 
' specially attacks opinions I have previously. set forth in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. He quotes my statement that 70,000 men 
would need 150 vessels of all sorts, or about 200,000 tons of shipping. 
The German calculations, he says, “Eke those of the Japanese,’ 
“average out for large forces to about 14 tons a man, but the exact 
“tonnage depends entirely upon the number of guns, horses and 
“wagons with the expedition, and the types of ships taken up. To. 
“allow an average of nearly three tons is comforting, but not accurate.” 
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As amatter of fact, 14 tons:per man was exactly thé basis upon which 
my calculations were worked out, but the adchtion of large quantities 
of horses, guns and transport: called for a large increase in’ the 
aggregate tonnage required. “Colonel von Donner und Blitzen” may 
reasonably ask; I admit, upon what authority I based my calculations 
‘as to the number of horses, etc, required, as I am not a sokfier, and 
they evidently differ widely from his own. My reply is that my 
authority was the opinion of British military officers who perhaps 
understood military matters as well as he does. I was working on 
numbers which I have reason to believe approximated to those fur- 
nished by the War Offce to the Committee of Imperial Defence, as 
representing the probable composition of the army of 70,000 men which 
they believed to be the minimum foree which could have successfully 
overcome our opposition if once landed on oar coasts at that penod of 
the South African War when England was depleted of'troops Iam 
personally acquainted with other officers who agreed with’ the esti- 
mate, and were insistent that a fulk propartion of horses, guns and 
transport was necessary. If I remember aright—my notes are not 
with me—the number of horses alone in that estimate was 14,000. 

Apparently, however, some believers in the possibility of serious 
invasion consider that a proportion of artillery, etc, would be supers 
fluous; and perhaps this German warrior is one of them. The point 
is of interest because it shows that the original idea of invasion by a 
fully equipped field force of all arms is losing ground, which is progress 
in the right direction. I was speaking recently to a British infantry 
staff officer, of high and recogmsed professional attainments, who did 
not bebeve that invaders would bring any artillery at all, and held 
this view, in part at least, on account of the paucity of artillery “ 
positions in our flat eastern counties. But I do not find that artillery 
officers'agree with him. Here, therefore, we find a divergence in 
existing military opinion upon which, as.a sailor, I am not qualified 
to offer any suggestions. But if those who hold the belief that the 
attackers will require no guns and no horses and no land transport 
are correct, and their views represent also the policy of the enemy, 
then I readily admit that the problem of getting them across the water 
is simplified in their favqur, even if the problem of knowmg exactly 
what kind of a force we may expect to have to deal with.on dis- 
embarkation is simplified in outs. 

But allowing that a lesser total tonnage is- edirdi in such a case 
than is necessary for a properly constituted force of all arms, there 
is no justification for jumping to the opposite extreme, as “Colonel 
ivon Donner und Blitzen” does. As I have said before, I am not very 
clear ds ‘to whether he intends his ‘invasion to take place at some 
period after other regular hostilities have commenced, or whether ` 
he is one of the “bolt from the blue” school. Presumably, however, 
the latter idea is in his mind, for he refers to the arrival of a certain - 
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number of steamers in specified German ports during a single month, 
which would assuredly not be moving in and out in the ordinary way 
in time of war. This particular statement is an’example of the 
foundations upon which so many of his unjustified assumptions are 
based. He informs us that he “cculd give us the names of twelve 
*® German liners, aggregating close upon 200,000 tons, which reached 

“Hamburg and Bremerhaven durmg a single month” There is 


‘nothing wonderful about that. Anybody reading the Shipping 


Gasette could have found it out for himself. But he is ‘evidently 
under the ‘impression that because these ships arrived, the whole 
dozen, or at least the majority, could be appropriated for immediate 
and urgent transport work at any given moment while in port. Herein 
he betrays his ignorance of -maritime matters. He is evidently 


unaware that the movements of liners are regulated by a programme: 


Fi 


carefully drawn ‘up months in advance, executed with the punctuality ° 


‘of the despatch of trains from a great metropolitan terminus, and _ 
_, requiring for its observance elaborate and extensive So-cperebon with 


widespread commercial and other interests. 

_A liner arriving at her home port is forthwith taken im, hand in 
preparation for her, next trip, which involves much labour. Her 
machinery is all opened out for examination and adjustment, her 
boilers are emptied and overhauled, her tubes swept, her coal- bunkers 
replenished, ‘her bottom surfaces cleansed and coated with comi- 
position in dry dock. _In the majority óf cases her crew are 
discharged while ‘she is in port, and do not sign on again till she i is 
ready for sea Not till all this has been: done does her cargo begin 
to come in, and as a rule a very few days elapse between the date 


‘on which she is ready again for sailing and the date on which she is 


actually “on the tiè.” No doubt on an emergency her preparation 


for sea could be accelerated, buz not without attracting attention., 


The work of too many people is aifected by any interference with the 


. programme of refit and departure for it to pass without notice and 


comment. But it would be essential to the ‘preparations for a * bolt 
* from the blue” that they should escape comment altogether if they 
were to achieve success. In the case of a single ship the attention 
attracted might not be great.‘ The programmes of steamers are 
sometimes altered to suit commercial exigencies. But if orders 


arrived to accelerate work on a whole-dozen, every beer-house ‘and: 


marine store-dealer’s shop round the. docks would be agog with 


’ curiosity. Even in a German port the ever-shifting stream of sea- 


faring and quayside humanity is of cosmopolitan complexion, and the 
Kaiser might just as well send an officer to the parrot-house in tHe 
Berlin Zoo with official orders to the birds not to screech as-try to 
keep these crowds which constantly come and go from gossiping as 


they pass. There are some things which are beyond the capabilities ` 


of even the German General Staf. 
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And not only dockside labourers and seamen, but shipping agents ` 
for foreign firms would find out that something very unusual was in 
the wind. Business telegrams in private codes pass between these 
men and their connections abroad in hundreds every day. It would 
be useless as a precaution to stop these telegrams. Their mere 
cessation would cause surprise in London within an hour. Besides 
these private agents the British Foreign Office and Lloyd's 
Shipping Agency have their consular and other representatives at all 
the principal German ports, who are in touch with all that is going on, 
and at the same time in touch with the Admiralty through their head 
offices. 

If, therefore, the invaders propose to launch a bolt froma yeseably 
unclouded sky, they must march their troops straight down to the 
docks and be content with putting them on board such vessels as have 
already completed their preparations for sea and shipped their crews. 
Even then in the case of the much-vaunted liners a matter of eighteen 
hours or so would be required for laying fires and raising steam with 
the big cylindrical boilers in general use in the mercantile marine, 
except in the vessels actually on the point of sailing. The percentage 
of vessels thus actually ready for sea at a moment’s notice in any 
given port is never very great—even if a few emergency “stand by” 
ships are included—and I repeat with confidence the assertion in my 
previous article that to find smmediaze sea transport for 70,000 troops 
—even without guns and horses—the German authorities would have 
to be content with the services of a very heterogeneous and numerous 
assortment of ships. I go further, and repeat again without hesitation 
that the fleet of transports would be “unwieldy” and of slow speed 
in the mass, and I base my belief on years of seafaring life. It is 
these beliefs that “Colonel von Donner und Bhtzen” controverts as 
“figments of the 1magination,” through his own evident ignorance of 
the subject. , 

In his sixth paragraph he enters the domain of maritime strategy, 
and again quotes Napoleon to the effect that the attack would be 
carried out when all the chances were in its favour. In Napoleon’s 
case that never happened at all, nor is there any reasén why it should 
happen now. In connection with the movements of the British Fleet 
the Colonel falls back on the “decoyed away” theory. This is 
commonly used by the believers in invasion, but can only hold water 
on the assumption that our naval authorities are mentally deficient. 
Sailors are no more infallible than anybody else, but that is scarcely 
a reason for denying them the possession of even a little common 
sense ; and incompetence is not a charge which has been often levelled 
against them in our past history. Further refutation of the German’s 
ideas on this point would only be wasting the valuable space of this 
journal 

In his penultimate acta he comes to the submarine menace, 
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and displays less knowledge of his subject than ever- He says ‘that 
the Germans do not underrate ‘the danger, and “are taking’‘most 

“ energetic steps to create a great flotilla of this type òf vessel, ‘though 

“it does not seem to ehter into the plan allotted to them.” if this 
‘sentence has any meaning relevant tothe point at issue, it means 
- that submarines are.a defence against submarines... They are’ nothmg 
of the kind. Submarines cannot systematically fight submarifes, 


simply because they cannot see them I believe I am right in’saymg 


that such a rôle never enters into their calculations. He asks next 
how it comes that the Germans are supposed to ignore the' British 
submarine bases on the east coast. “Is it not obvious,” he says, 
_ “that. these will attract the first flashes: of lightning of the ‘coming 
“storm?” , ‘They might attack the bases—though they are -m 
defended ports—but it by no means follows that they would find 
more than a small proportion of the affiliated flotillas there. “Asa 
rule I understand they are not. Even if they are, unsuccessful in-that 
respect, however, the Germans, he informs us, will not be greatly 
disturbed by submarines) “Our transports,’ he says, “or at least 
“those which do not run into your many undefended ports, will anchor 
< close in shore with only a few feet of water under their keels; so that 
“even if-your submarmes can act in such shallow water and success- 
“ fully torpedo the transports, these will only atte down: upon ‘the 
“mud, and no great harm will be done.” - 
Here he lets his ideas run-wild altogether. What he.means when 
he refers to our “many undefended: ports” I cannot understand.’ ‘T 
believe I am right in saying that south of Aberdeen none of the ports 


on the, east coast which are large enough to take a German. liner of ' 


the type he speaks of, or even a very moderate-sized tramp, are 
' undefended, with the possible exception of Sunderland, where, I am 
told, defences either are being, or very shortly will be, provided. 
There are no undefended ports on the south coast capable-of taking 
anything bigger than a coasting schooner. -As a matter of fact, it 


‘has come to be recognised within the last very few years that the” 
scale of defence at some of our commercial harbourg-is in excess of - 


their strategic importance rather than otherwise. And as regards 
the vessels which are to. settle down comfortably on the mud. after 
bemg torpedoed, the idea that they will necessarily, or even probably, 
take the ground in such a way that the disembarkation can go 
smoothly forward is very ‘wide of the truth. .A ship which is holed 
under water almost invariably develops a more or less heavy heel or 
“list”; and if the hole is large, as from a torpedo, she may heel so 
quickly as.almost to throw men off their feet.. An Englishman who was 
on board the Chinese transport Kowshking when she was sunk by a 
Japanese torpedo off the Corean coast in 1894 described this effect 
in my hearing, and the terrible panic which ensued among the soldiers. 


_ When a vessel with a considerable heel touches bottom ın shallow. 
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water she may on occasions partially right herself; but she may, on 
the other hand, capsize on her beam ends, and where would the 
invading troops be then? I myself have seen two ships which 
- grounded capsize in this way, and, generally speakmg, it is unusual ` 
for a vessel beached on soft mud after a collision to resume an even 
keel, as may be seen from photographs of vessels in that position. 
But unless a grounded ship is more or less upright, boatwork is 
slow, and may be impossible. To begin with, unless the boats are 
already in the water half of them:cannot be got out ar all, and the 
other half only with difficulty and risk of damage. The difficulties 
are accentuated if the ship has grounded athwart the tide, and the 
boats are either jambed up against her up-stream side or tailing off 
from their painters and stern-fasts on the down. Soldiers with their 
rifles and heavy marching kits on are nat handy at siding into boats 
from davits or jumping far from gangways. A few, then, of these 
sunken transports might continue the landing of the troops without 
more than a moderate amount of delay, but only a few. And what is 
to become of the small forces thus dumped on the beach long m 
advance of their comrades? “Destroyed in detail by the local 
“ Territorials,” would probably summarise the official report. : 
“ Colonel von Donner und Blitzen” concludes his criticism with a 
paragraph which sandwiches in æ false, or at least a misleading, 
deduction between two undoubted truths. He says: “Estimates of 
“sixty millions for the Navy will give you security; so wil your 
“present Navy Estimates plus national service, which will cost‘you 
“an additional eight millions or so. But if you will neither pay nor 
“play, the great business of the British Empire will soon go into 
“quidation.” It is perfectly true that estimates of sixty millions for 
the Navy would give us security, but at present we get it at a lower 
sum. Whether sixty millions will not in time be required it is unfor- 
tunately impossible:to say. It is true also that our present Navy . 
Estimates p/us national service would give us secunity, for we get 
it at the present estimates without the national service. But if he 
means to infer that the establishment of national service would enable 
us to keep our Navy Estimates indefinitely down to their present 
figure, then he is preaching a very dangerous doctrme from our point 
of view. If the German naval estimates continue to rise ours must 
rise also, or we must give up our place among the nations, for our 
Navy has other work to do besides protecting us from invasion, of a 
kind which no land forces could undertake. It-is just this plausible 
suggestion that “national service” will enable us to run our Navy on 
the cheap that makes the idea so great a menace'to the State. The 
partisans of the theory disclaim the notion that it will be detrimental 
to our naval supremacy or supplant it in any way, but here we have a 
clear enough proof to the contrary from one of their own number. 
For it cannot be gainsaid that the whole tenour of the criticism we 
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have been reviewing is intended to`convey the impression that 
national service is the best remedy for a dangerous state of affairs. 
It is here that we get at the inspiration of all the author’s remarks. 

? He himself begins by asserting that the Admiralty memorandu ` 
seems to have been designed to support the case against compulsory 
service. ‘And certainly all his arguments are evidently, oaea to 
make out a case in its favour. 

Does not this suggest a glimpse of a cloven hoof? It: seems strange 
that a German officer should labour to explain to us the surest methed 

. Of defeating German schemes, and the act deserves our appreciation 
and gratitude, But at the same time it unavoidably suggests the 
suspicion that, for’ reasons only known to himself, he is associated or 

, connected ‘with a certain League of British nationality. This suspicion 
is strengthened by the fact that the German General Staff have the 
_Teputation of being somewhat secretive about their war plans, and 
' only in the habit of talking when they wish to throw people off che 
real’‘scent. Certainly no suggestion of mtended invasidn is éver 
‘heard to emanate from their colleagues at the German Ministry of 
Marine, upon whom: the management of the really critical stage of 
the adventure would fall. From what one can gather from unofficial ' 
utterances their aspirations lie beyond the North Sea altogether, and 
without a doubt do merit our serious attention. f 

If, however,the criticism really does reflect the views of the German.. 
General Staff we may consider it a fortunaté thing for ourselves, and 
should try to keep them in that mind. Provided we maintain our Navy 
‘at its proper strength.our chief difficulty i in a war with Germany will 
be to find any point upon which we can create an impression beyond 
intercepting German sea trade. We can do no appreciable harm on 
an mpregnably fortified coast backed by an army millions strong. 
If Germany remains on the defensive her position is unassailable so 

_ far as we are concerned. But if the Germans thrust forth an expedi- 
tion on tó the waters, then indeed we can find something worth _ 
gripping. Those of us who were old enough to read the papers 
in July, 1870, will recollect how they reported that the cry “A Berlin” 
“was ringing through the streets of Paris. We all know what sort of ’ 
an ending that had It "does not look as if the cry “To London” 
would resound from a Berlin mob under existing conditions; but if ` 
it is being secretly passed from room to room in the German War’ 
‘Office we may feel a satisfaction at the knowledge that if we only 
‘keep our heads the enemy is preparing to deliver himself into our 
hands. 

“This confidence, however, caní only be based upon one imobile 
premise—the maintenance of our Navy at an adequate strength., If 
the periodical agitations of an, uneducated section of the democraty 
for reductions in our naval estimates ultimately produce the effect 
they seek, then indeed invasion will be not only a possibility, but 
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sooner or later a certainty. Let us not hug the delusion that invasion 
is impracticable under any conditions. It is only impracticable so long 
as we take the proper steps to defeat it on the water, which will ever 
demand sacrifices on our part if we would retain our national 
independence. Otherwise, as this German Colonel very truly says— 
and it is one of the few sound remarks in his criticism—the “ great 
“business of the British Empire will go into liquidation.” 


7 “MASTER MARINER.” 
February 12th, 1911. 
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WHAT “IS IMPRESSIONISM?. S. - 


wis “L'admiration de la foule est toujours 


. en raison indirecte du génie individuel’ 


n Vous étes d'autant plus admiré et ct compris 
que vous êtes plus orditiaire.”— ZOLA. 


HE most recent- sale, of impressionist pictures was held in 


f _ Paris, in April, 1910, when the widely-known Pellerin collection. 
was dispersed.. The prices atthired must have came as a startling 


revelation to people whose attitude vis-à-vis this style of painting 
has hitherto been that of the unbelieving scoffer. Buyers from every 
civilised country attended, and many and keen were the competitions 
in bank-notes ere the day closed. Pictures were acquired for the 
art galleries of the cities of Paris, New York, Vienna, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Dresden and Munich, at prices ranging from £1 ,200. to 415,000. 
No less a sum than £71,000 was paid for sixteen ‘pictures by Manet 
alone, many of which were of quite siall dimensions, half a dozen 
of them being pastel drawings. 

Twenty years ago, when I first ee the formation in British 
galleries of collections of impressionist pictures, these identical works 
could have been acquired for a fraction—perhaps a fiftieth part—of 


their present value. Magnificent paintings which literally, went . 


a-begping thirty or forty years ago are now changing hands readily 


` at prices up to £20,000. The final test and consecration of excellence 
-—the seal of the Bourse—is thus set upon work around and about 


which has raged-by far the fiercest battle of art and interests which 
history records. 

_ Naturally such an “event as the Pellerin sale has attracted world-. 
wide attention, and has aroused the keenest interest in artistic circles. 


, Feeling that a brief atcount of the inception and development of 


impressionist painting might be welcomed by your readers, I here 
set down the following lines. Yet to advocate the claims of living 


_ painters and present-day art is a thankless business, and no truer 


words were ever penned by the sage of Brantwood than that “he 
“who would maintain the cause of contemporary, excellence against 


“that of elder time must have almost every class of men arrayed . 


“against him. The generous, because they would’ not find matter 


e, 
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“of accusation against established dignities; the envious, because 
“they like not the sound of a living man’s praise; the wise, because 
“they prefer the opinion of centuries to that of days; and the foolish, 
“because they are mcapable of forming an opinion of their own.” 

The subject of Impressionism is one which I have much at heart, 
and with which I have for the past twenty years been closely 
associated. It'is a subject which, I think readers will agree, requires 
wider ventilation ahd consideration than has hitherto been accorded 
to it ım this country. An injustice remains to be righted, for men 
of superfine talent and grand achievement—foreigners though they 
be—still await that degree of respect and approbation which is 
undoubtedly their due, and which English-speaking people, when 
once the true facts are placed before them, will not be slow to grant. 
England 1s, strange to say, the only civilised nation which has hitherto 
steadfastly refused to recognise the claims of this style of painting. 
_Even the Barbizon school, for sixty or seventy years ostracised, is 
only just now beginning to make its presence felt in our public art 
galleries and museums, and that principally through gifts of patriotic 
people whose pride is touched by the lacuna. Truly, m the matter 
of zsthetics we are a slow-moving folk. 

To be labelled “impressionist” was once the surest sign of an 
artist’s unpopularity, and the surest and quickest route to poverty 
and obscurity. Possession of an impressionist picture was held to 
denote eccentricity greater even than his who should fling his purse 
over the Tower Bridge and expect to net bank-notes in return. 

Art helps us to see. Hundreds of people can talk for one who car 
seé. It has been said that to see clearly is “poetry, prophecy and 
“religion all ın one.” If that be so we ought all soon to develop 
into poets, philosophers and saints, for no other form of art is so 
capable, I believe, as impressionist painting of opening our eyes to 
the feast of beauty so lavishly spread by Nature. 

“ Impressionism,” says Georges Lecomte, “is worthy our utmost 
“admiration, and we can rationally believe that in the eyes of future 
“ generations it will justify this century in the general history of art.” 

There is a sequence of advance in the art of landscape painting 
as clearly defined as that which, in the sister art of shipbuilding, has 
led fo the production of our Dreadnoughts, Olympics and eroplanes. 

To Claude undoubtedly belongs the honour of having been the 
first artist who ever thought of trying to render upon canvas effects 
of natural sunlight, or who ever conceived the idea that Nature 
unadorned might be worthy of study as an art apart. Claude, 
Poussin and Salvator may be regarded as the inventors of landscape 
painting, which is therefore but a stripling of some two hundred and 
fifty summers. 

The accomplishment of those three pioneers is, however, incom- 
parably inferior, from’ whatever point of view regarded, to that of our 
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own countryman, J. M W. Tumer, neers E EE R A 


has Illuminated with undimmed vigour the art of landscape painting 
for the past century. In fact, he practically created the art of which 
he still remains ‘the greatest master. From 1773, then, being the 
natal year “of that colossus amongst artists, dates all that is worthy 
of emulation in landscape painting. 

Now since the greatest triumphs of Impressionism have been won 
on the field of landscape, it naturally follows that Turner, and in 


- less degree his friend John Constable, are the true imspirers of the ~ 
‘school. It derives from them as naturally and as easily as does the 


river from its mountain source or the flowers of the field from the 
sunlit sky. Truly has time fulfilled Ruskin’s prophecy when he 


` wrote of Turner that “Every day that he lies in his grave will bring . 


“some new acknowledgment of his power, and through those eyes, 
“now filled with dust, generations yet unborn will learn' to behold 


“the ‘Light of Nature’” For who before Turner “had lifted the 


“veil from the/face’of Nature? The majesty of the hills and forests 
“had ‘received no interpretation, and the clouds passed unrecorded 
“from the face of the heavens which they adorned and of the earth 

“to which they ministered.” 

We shall presently see how France, ‘through Tinas eyes, did 
awake to the beauties revealed by this same “Light of Nature,” 
` ahd how, through France, the world at large has been enlightened 
Whilst in England Turner and Constable were striving after light, 
and more light, ambitious to imprison the sun’s very rays upon their 
canvas, their cross-Channel neighbours were just as ardently engaged. 


_upon a system of painting of their own mvention, and far removed 


in objective from that of the Englishmen. They resigned them- 
selves to the impossibility-of sunlight and atmospheric painting, and 
took refuge in obscurity. Incredible as it may seem to us, it is 
‘ nevertheless a fact that no artist’s outfit in those days, be he figure 
or landscape painter, was complete without its little black convex 
mirtor. Regarding the object to be painted through this instrument, 
they in very truth rendered Nature as seen through a glass darkly. 
All the pioneer impressionists even, at the outset; of their career, 
painted in this manner, as ther works attest, and Ruskin is nat the 
only art critic who has noted the fact. In proof of this important — 
point, please regard, when ‘chance offers, any pictures-by Delaroche,. 
Courbet, Flandrin, Regnault or Couture—who, by the way, actually 
started his pictures upon a canvas grounded in pure black. This 
obscurantist Couture was for six years Manet’s professor—years 


` marked by continual bickerings between pupil and teacher. All the 


more credit is; then, due to Manet for having so effectually emerged 
from the bitumimots fog of his time and da led the van s 
sun msm in France, i ‘ 


` 
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Now Manet was the recognised leader of the impressionists from 
the year 1860 onwards, and the movement was the consequence 
of a schism which took place amongst a certain section of French 
artists, young men of intelligence and high aspiration, endowed with 

' great artistic capabilities. They, believed that the principles’ upon 
' which art was being taught in the schools of the period were wrong, 
root and branch, and that m consequence the pictorial output of 
those schools had become unworthy of France's" best traditions. 
Therefore, throwing down the gauntlet, they set themselves the 
colossal task of proving their theories by convincingly putting them 
into practice. 

After superhuman efforts and with ‘lapse of time they succeeded, 
and have actually transfigured not only the art of their own country 
but that of every nation wherein art obtains. The sun now penetrates, 
where gloom held sway, its blessed rays bringing joy to the saddest 
of lives and surroundings. 

The story of its doing is profoundly interesting. It is a history 
fraught with all the elements of a dozen thrilling novels, and which 
for adequate treatment requires a far more skilful pen than mine. 
For a score of years or more these artists were as evangelists crying 
aloud in the wilderness—a wilderness of the unbelieving, eile envious, 
the timid and the malicious, whose sole response was mockery, with 
all its dire consequences. Deaths in the madhouse, from the suicide 
of despair and from sheer starvation, have marked the progress of 
impressionist painting, and rightly did Zola say, from the bitterness 
of his own experience, that “the history of literature and art is a 
“sort of martyrology which recounts the abuse that has covered 
“every new manifestation of the human soul.” 

Weill might Theodore Durét,® one of the few enlightened and 
gallant supporters ofthe noble band write, frora the fulness of his 
heart: “ I think there will be nothmg sadder to recount in the whole 
“history of art than the long persecution inflicted upon truly original 
“and creative artists of this country. There is not one of these 
“great painters who has not been misunderstood and followed by 
“taunts and injuries. They have all, without exception, in order to 
“live by the fruit of their labours, had to experience a cruel struggle 

“which has been a real martyrdom, embittermg their whole lives” 
How profound is the wisdom of the Latin adage, Patitur gui vincit. 

Baudelaire also was more than justified in saying that “ Nations 
“have great men in spite of themselves, as do families. They are 

“not desired by either, so that the great man, in ee to exist, must 

“needs possess a power of attack g-eater than the force of resistance 
“developed by millions of individuals.” That is a law of Nature, 
yet evidently there must be an encrmous loss of fine temperaments 


* A far-sighted connoisseur and art critic who with purse and pen has done yeoman 
Rervice iake cause. His prophetic book, “ Critique d'Avant Garde,” should be read 
py all, as also shoyld " Mes Haines,” by Zola 
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in the process, to the detriment of humanity and injury to the State. ` 


France, ever in the van of enlightenment, is now’ foremost of the 
nations to recognisé this culpable and nationally mischievous waste 
of gemus, and is attempting reform. 


Still “art will out,” and we have cause to be thankful that thas 


been reserved for this generation to witness a quite phenomenal — 
artistic revdélution. We see the successful issue of a long, acnmonious ’ 
and desolating struggle’ between a small band of devoted painters 
and the world of prejudice and disdain. The artists simply claimed 
freedom to propagate ideas such as have sirice so radically changed 
and enlarged the practice of landscape painting and the right to live 


modestly by the fruits of their talents and labours. Yet for years , 
` those primal necessities even were denied them, and both they and 


their art would have perished of starvation had not a small body of 


, intelligent critics and far-sighted friends come to their aid With 


- 


the-conviction of true inspiration, and for close upon half a century, 


those outsiders resolutely ‘stemmed the tide of public ‘obloquy- 
Happily a’truce is now declared; the Sturm und Drang has sub- 
sided, and the world acknowledges that these artists Have mdeed?’ 
something to show well worth the seeing. 

The ldst barriers of official resistance to impressionist painting ` in 
France were levelled during my student days in Paris, when, in 1894,. 
the Government. accepted for the Luxembourg Gallery the Caille- 
botte legacy of some forty pictures, comprising examples by all the 
leaders of the. impressionist movement. 

The exciting incidents of that acceptance and victory for the new 
school will be long remembered by those who took any part in it, 
and its history will form interesting reading some day. Emment 
writers assure us that this movement alone, this group of most gallant _ 


` painters, have more than justified their century in the tale, of art 


achievement. Plutocrats compete for possession of their works: at 
fabulous prices; the Luxembourg enfolds them ex masse, enlarging 
its galleries for this purpose; whilst the Louvre itself has now its 
quota. We are therefore in the piping times of peace and eeodwales 
and appreciation is the order of the day. 

At this point may I ask those to whom the matter of impressionist 
painting is entirely new, and who yet desire enlightenment, to come 
to its study with minds disabused of prejudice. Pray do not pay 
too much attention to the effect produced upon you by the manner 
in which some of these modern pictures are painted. They appear 
strange, and their quality of surface is apt to repel at first sight ; — 
mere pigment, however applied, is but the messenger of the senti- 
ment of the subject’; a welcome missive is acceptable despite the- 
manner of its conveyance, and Gray's | “Elegy” would stilt charm 
though written in the veriest schoolboy’s scrawl Bear in mind also- ’ 
that immediate appreciation is the gift of the few, and that the 
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complete signification of impressionist painting can only be conveyed 
to faculties already receptive and refined. 

To Bow many of us has it been given fully to appreaate a 
Wagnerian opera upon first audition? Taste and education are 
necessary preparations for such a feast of the soul So it is with 
impressionist painting, whose consideration demands, besides culture, 
that tolerant and broad-minded spirit of cnticism without which 
progress can neither be made nor expected. Go again and again 
to study the pictures, and, remembering that /a peiniure sent MAUVAIS, 
do not approach too closely the works -under review. Given these 
necessary and none too exacting conditions, and you are assured of 
finding such new sensations and zsthetic pleasures in impressionist 
painting as will fully recompense the time and effort given to its 
study. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds did not hesitate to express his conviction ce 
in the future “so much will painting improve that the best we 
“now achieve will appear like the work of children.” Let us ape 
that our powers of enjoyment will mcrease in like proportion. 

Impressionist painters emanate from no sckool, and form no school, 
in the sense which implies master and scholars. On the contrary, 
being men of strong character and marked individuality, they must 
be regarded as independent co-workers in a common field of ideas 
and industry, banded together by friendship and inspired by a 
common sentiment, each one striving to solve the same eternal 
problems of light after his own manner. A 

This independent co-partnership forms one of the most charac- 
teristic features of the whole movement. Here we have men as 
dissimilar as Cézanne and Manet, as Sisley and Monet, Pissarro and 
Renoir, assiduously pursuing an ideal, without present hope of fee 
or reward and in face of the most violent public opposition and 
consequent personal privation. 

At the outset of their crusade, and for long years afterwards, those 
men were, with one single exception, minus friends and fortune, 
power in the’ State, in the Press, or in the mart. All that, and much 
more, had to be created, together with their art itself. Surely it was 
no ordinary idea which could so irresistibly have moved them to 
such tremendous efforts and sustained them in their tribulations! 
Nor was it. Regard their pictures, for the proofs are there ; the 
idea has crystallised and 1s at your service. 

Now the pioneers of Impressionism are constituted much as the 
pioneers in any other vocation. They have been especially equipped 
by Nature for the task which they have been moved to undertake. 
A casual glance at their physiognomies alone will amply suffice to 
prove that. They were strong men, physically and mentally, endowed 
far above the average with talent, and with that indomitable con- 
quering spirit a necessary for original discovery and its development 
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The Fion names are those of some of the painters, poets 


p 


and writers constituting a remarkably talented coterie of men who, ` 


during the winter seasons of several years prior to 1870, nightly 
foregathered in the Café Guerbais, Paris, for discussion of a new 
Manifestation in art,.destined to be known ın later years as Impres- 
sionism. After the war of 1870 their reunions were held in other 
cafés ‘of the Montmartre district, notably La Nouvelle Athenée. 
In those early days they were dubbed “L’Ecole des Batignolles,” 
from the, name of the quarter in which their café was situated. 
Of pamtérs' there were Edouard Manet, Claude Monet, Jongkind, 
Cézanne, Degas and ‘Fantin-Latour, whose life-sized painting of a 
group of the principal members af the club now adorns the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. As time passed came Harpignies, Pissarro, Henner, 
Alfred, Stevens, Sisley, Raffaelli, Renoir, and many others. Whilst 
busily at’ work outside, though ever under the direct influence of 
the club, were four of the most talented women painters who eyer 
existed: Mesdames Berthe Morisot (a ‘Parisian beauty), grand- 
daughter of Fragonard and Manet’s sister-in-law, Marie Bracqmond, 
Eva Gonzales, and Mary Cassatt, an American. 

Amongst the numerous literary men of talent who also frequented 


‘the café'and took part in its deliberations were Emile Zola, Baude- 


laire, Gautier and Duranty, joined from time to time by Theodore 
Duret, Qustav- Geffroy, Philippe Burty, Albert Wolff,,and scores of 
others. A truly brilliant ' ‘constellation of genius, you will admit, and 
all for the upbringing of an art as fascinating as it was in the land 


‘of its birth despised—a veritable paces of painting, as events 


have proved. 

Whistler, commonly known’ in this country as an impressionist 
(though not so on the Continebt), occupies a placeapart and outside 
Impressionism proper. He ranks in the same distinguished category 
as Carrière, Pomtelin, Alexander Harrison, and many another, as a 
painter of.tonal values, whose effects are not gotten by the division 
of tones and the juxtaposition of pure colour, but by flat tints of 
broadly-applied palette mixtures. Whistler, so far as I know to the 
contrary, never even attempted’ sunlight painting; certainly, with 
his habitual sombre palette, such a feat would have been impossible. 

use of paint and outlook upon Nature were practically the 
negation of Ruskin’s teachings—hence the great critic’s anger; and, 
paradoxical ds it may seem, it is not too much to say that in their 
famous duel-at-law Ruskin was the real aes and Whistler 


`- the Philistine. 
As Impressionism is a fine product of, art which peal only to 


the intellectual, so it requires for its successful manifestation, the 


possession, in the degree, of the imaginative, analytical and 
synthetical faculties, coupled with power to feel and to express the 


strongest spiritual motion and éan. Its object is to picture.an 
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abstract or resupté of the general aspect of. things rather than the 
mere photographic delineation of actual observed fact. 

In a real impressionist picture is found just that quality which is 
inevitably absent from the work of the mechanic in art. It embodies 
a comprehensive, all-embracing glimpse of some chosen bit of Nature, 
glorified m rare and beautiful atmosphere; the impression of some 
fugitive accidental effect, a poem in colour, an almost unbelievable 
vision of things transitory, seldom given to the ordinary mortal to 
behold and hitherto denied the greatest of landscapists to pourtray. 

Impressionists endeavour adequately to realise the infinitely beau- 
tiful, ever-changing effects of atmosphere. They affirm the 
sovereignty of light, and, if title be necessary, that of Luminist 
would better indicate their aims than that of Impressionist. 

True artists, and such these impressionists are to a man, will not 
so paint a flower as to lose sight of the garden, or the twigs of a tree 
missing the landscape. They have learnt to represent the ensemble, 
to select and summarise, and to subordinate detal to the effect 
of the whole; to get at the pith of a scene, ignoring the thousand 
and one distracting elements of prolific Nature which puzzle and 
distract the average painter of things shar are. As the wizard of 
the “Butterfly Mark” has observed: “To say to the painter that 
“Nature is to be taker as she is, is to say to the player that he may 
“sit upon the piano.” 

Impressionists are consummate draughtsmen, as innumerable por- 
trait and figure pieces, etchings and pastel drawings amply attest. 
They have passed years of their lives in academic study; and are in 
every possible way a fully equipped and intellectually capable body 
of men. Finding themselves greatly hampered~with the palette of 
colours fashionable in their day, they gradually reformed the same 
by the exclusion of all blacks, browns, ochres, and muddy colours 
generally, and abandoned the use of bitumen, asphaltum and siccatives. 
The colours retained were those nearest approaching the prismatic 
tints, as being best capable of rendering the shimmer and palpitation 
of dazzling sunlight They sought in Nature simple compositions, 
and these they set down upon canvas more by the modellmg of the 
mass than by actual lines and spots. Values and envelopment are 
especially studied. Flat tints having been found insufficiently con- 
vincing, impressionists made the great discovery (which alone renders 
painters for ever indebted to them) that’ strong light dissolves tones ; 
„that the sun’s rays, reflected by objects, tend, from their very 
brilliancy, to dissipate the prismatic tints, and that therefore only 


* Here is a palette of colours, which, although simple, is capable, in the right 


hands, of dong an i 
idr Re cadmium (or chrome). Cobalt. 
Three tints of madder. ~ Cobalt violet. 
Vermillon. French ultramarine. 


Emerald oxidé of chromium. 
Blanc d'argent., 
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` by juxtaposition of pare colours E sunlight effects be adequately 
` rendered. 

When you ke your next constitutional in the country, please 
observe and compare the effect upon your mind of some chosen bit 
of landscape in the natural coloration of a grey day and the same 
scene illuminated to discoloration by the sun’s too ardent rays. In 
the utilisation of this discovery extraordinary results have been 
obtained. 

The distinguishing feature, then, the. hall- nae as it were, of 
impressionist painting is the analysis and division of tones and their , 
application to canvas by means of dots, dabs, twirls or lines of pure 
colour, juxtaposed in such a manner that they will at a certain 
distance recompose themselves ın the eye and mind of the spectator 
and produce a vividly strong resemblance of the particular atmo- 
spheric effect which it has been desired by the artist to convey. 

_. A starthngly effective example of the justification of this method 

came under my notice in London a httle time ago.* The new, 

Lumiére colour photography was under demonstration, a man’s por- 

trait being the object-lesson upon the screen. His collar stood out 
particularly bright and white,.yet no white was there. Upon close 

` examination of the screen the effect was found to be due to the 

_ presence of some thousands of juxtaposed. dots of three pure colours, 
viz, grass-green, scarlet, and bluish-violet. These three tints had 
combined, and formed im the eye and mind of the spectators the 
effect of dazzling white, thus establishing beyond shadow of doubt 
the accuracy of that chief fundamental law of impressionist painting 
which has hitherto been most ndiculed, namely, the principle of the 
juxtaposition of pure tints of colour. 

Modern painters acknowledge that the sun shines for them also; 
that he is, indeed, their greatest benefactor, no longer to be treated 

- as the arch enemy which, until quite recent years, the masters would 
have us believe him to be. Before the days of Turner and Constable 
you will search the museums in vain for any proof in the pictures ~ 

` therein of consideration Qf light for light’s sake, or of any enjoyment 
in the poetry of the sun. Only in Turner at his best can be seen 
anything approaching these modern miracles of sunlight painting. 

Just as the pıctures of these luminists are things apart, immediately 
distinguishable wheresoever met with, so is the technical method of 


their production extraordinary. We are particularly struck by two ~~ 


salient features of the methods of the school. First is the simplicity 
of the subject-matter—the skeleton, as it were, upon which the effect 
desired to be conveyed is hung; and, secondly, the number of 
repetitions upon separate canvases of the same composition or set 
of lineg under different atmospheric effect—the painting by series, 
am fact. Yet this is by no means a new idea. It was advocated by 

* New Gallery, Royal Photographic Socety’s Annual Salon, September 25th, 1907 
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Ruskin long years ere Mane: or Monet appeared upon the scene, 
as may be read in the preface to the second edition of “Modern | 
“ Painters ”—the artists’ Bible. 

France has been called “the interpreter of England to the human 
“race.” It is, of course, a highly debatable point as to whether or no 
we can allow that astute axiom of Macaulay’s its full face value. 
(Pregnant subject for debating societies.) The first impulse of those 
who know France best is to deny the imputation in fofo, and to set 
it down as simply another proof of insular egotism. Yet the more 
one reflects upon the matter, the more one searches the files of time 
for proafs of confirmation or refutation, the more strongly is it borne 
in upon one that in wnting those words Macaulay acted neither in 
haste nor in malice, but with profound conviction of their veracity 
and in fearlessness of disproof. 1 

In the domain of literature, particularly upon its philosophic side, 
independent and authontative writers claim that from the days of 
Shakespeare right down to modern times the preponderance of 
original talent has lain with this country. A recent convert to this 
opinion appears to be Monsieur Emile Faguet. who, after noting 
Richardson’s enormoys influence upon the French novebhsts, writes 
as follows in his instructive “Literary History of France.” The 
latest English idol of the French is John Ruskin. “For ten years 
“Ruskm has been read in France with passionate eagerness; he is. 

“translated, commented upon, paraphrased, re-arranged. It is not 

“beyond the range of pcssibility that the influence of Ruskm Be 

“France has created a new religion, which may be called Kalolatrie. 
Why this extraordinary title I cannot say. Now this brings me to 
the statfing-pomt of my hypothesis with regard to the very intimate 
connection which exists between English ideas and impressionist 
painting. I desire to point out certain interesting and important 
facts of origins which appear to have been almost entirely overlooked. 

I was Ted to inquire deeply into all “this through a chance remark 
let fall by Claude Monet during an interview in the Café Royal, 
London, in February, 1900, I being at the time engaged upon the 
preparation of a series of magazine articles upon the subject of 
modern painting, whilst Monet was daily absorbed, at the Savoy 
Hotel, the St. George’s Hospital and elsewhere, in the production 
of a remarkable series of Thames pictures. 

We were discussing Turner’s and other British artists’ inadequate 
appreciation of the scenic and atmospheric splendours of London, 

when he turned to me and said, “Have you ever studied Ruskin or 
` “read George Moore?” Startled by the question, I briefly replied 
that I had done both, and immediately fell into a mood of reverie, 
linking up in my mind the connection which might or might not exist 7 
between Ruskin’s writings and Monet’s paintmgs, for up to that 
time I had always regarded Ruskin as strongly antagonistic to 

. 
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Impressionism. Yet not so, for what do we find? Simply this, that 
ninety per cent. of the theory of impressionist painting is clearly and 
unmistakably embodied in one book alone of all Ruskins voluminos 
output, namely, in his “ Elements of Drawing.” . . 

That book forms a magnificent compendium of the art of impres- 
sionist painting, and ought to be in the hands of every art student 
and connoisseur, especially as it can now be possessed for the 
insignificant sum of one shilling—maybe even for one penny. It is 
worth: the ransom of kings. The very title with which the public | 
has seen fit to’ designate the efforts of the artists composing the 
movement under ‘review derives from Ruskin. i 

Three years after the Café Royal incident, namely, in December 
of 1903, scobert de la Sizeranne alone, of either native or foreign 
critics, noticed the close affimity'of Ruskinism and Impressionism 
in the Revue de PArt, wherein he styled Ruskin the “prophet” of 
Impressionism, giving very cogent reasons for so doing.* Indeed it is 
not too much to say that had Ruskin set himself the task of illus- 
trating Manet and Monet as he has done Turner, or had those artists 
set themselves to exemplify and justify the philosopher, neither could 
have better succeeded. Upon the one hand stands Ruskin’s © 
“Elements of Drawing,” upon the other Manet’s “Olympia” and 
Monets “Haystacks”; the two are indissoluble complementaries. 

Furthermore, had Ruskin been gifted with the ability to paint as 
well as he could write, to put into practice esthetic theories he 
expounded with such extraordmary clairvoyance, there is, in my mind, 
little doubt but that he would have ranked as first and foremost of 
impressionist painters. Facts all point to that conclusion. As things 
stand he has delegated to Frenchmen the Turnerean manfle which 
might easily have fallen to his lot. “The Elements of Drawing,” 
issued in 1857, may be regarded as an enlarged epitome upon the 
practical side of the axioms and teachings scattered throughout the 
various volumes of Ruskin’s writings issued from 1843 onwards. 

Tne publication of those books created a tremendous European 
sensahon, and it is perhaps too much to suppose that such infor- 
mative and suggestive volumes would be entirely ignored by wide- 
awake intellectual giants as were Edouard Manet and Claude Monet. 
Whether or no either “Modern Painters” or “The Elements of 
“Drawing” existed in translated form I cannot say, and the point 
is of little consequence.t English reading and speaking Frenchmen 

* See also pp. 256, 263 of this authors “Ruskin et la religion de le Beauté.” 


t Just on the eve of publication of this article, the following interesting and most 
Bi cant information has become known to me, 

n 1864 Mons. Gerault-Balliére) of Paris, published a book under the title ot 
“LEsthétique Anglaise—Etude sur M. Johni Ruskin, par M. J. Milsand .... donne , 
sur le préraphaélitisme anglais des vues générales et une intéressante critique. — 

Readers will remember that the Impressionist movement proper germinated in, 
or about, 1864. Furthermore, in 1900 Mons. H E. Cross published a translation , 
of Ruskin’s “ Elements of Drawing,” a book which, he says. every artist ought to be 
acquainted with. Mr. Cross is one ofthe founders and chief ort (in company 
with M.M. Signac and Seurat, now styled Post-Impress{onists), of the "Neo- , 
Impressionist * school of painting. , 
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and English artists confrères have existed in Paris since time 
immemorial. Manet at least was a college man and Bachelor of 
Arts, and so would speak our language, and it is upon record that 
Ségantini founded his art upon Ruskinian principles. 

At the time of the publication of “The Elements of Drawing” 
Manet was painting in grey-black tones, a result of Couture’s 
influence, whilst Monet was still working under’ Boudin’s lead and 
produeing pictures of harbours and shipping im and around Honfleur, 
which, compared to subsequent work, are black as the proverbial hat. 

The sight, however, of Tumer’s and Constable's pictures, frequently 
exhibited at the Paris Salon and in London, coupled in all likelihood 
with the study of Ruskin’s clear exposition of their underlying prin- 
ciples, and the sojourn of Monet, Pissarro and others in London in 
1870, were undoubtedly the foundation and starting-point of the 
brilliantly successful phase of art now known to the world as 
Impressionism. 

So that, by way of proof of Macaulay’s axiom, France has once © 
again, and this time in the field of the art of painting, become “the 
“interpreter of England to the human race.” Yet to the Ruskinian 
creed of Impressionism must be added a strange and exotic ingredient, 
for to the art of England was added a pinch of that of Japan. From 
Japanese colour prints and the gossamer sketches on silk and rice- 
‘paper which for the past half-century have permeated French œm- 
merce the impressionists learnt the manner of painting scenes viewed 
from_an altitude, with the curious perspective which results. Pissarro, 
in particular, has successfully applied this. They gtasped the signi- 
ficance of elementary subjects and of fewer gradations of tonal values. 
By these means they found confirmation in actual practice of Ruskin’s 
suggestions in “The Elements of Drawing” and , elsewhere for 
simpler lines and homelier subjects. 

We cannot, I think, go far wrong if we accept John Ruskin’s 
guidance in matters of taste. He possessed the artistic temperament, 
and fortified it by a lifetime’s loving study and devotion to matters - 
zsthefic, coupled with an inspired diction unequalled since Shake- 
speare’s time. England may well be proud of him No man more 
than he understood the value of words. Every sentence he wrote 
is meaningful, compact, and lucidly stated in phrases, words and 
stops which constitute veritable legal documents of art teaching. 
Into these sentences no two interpretations can be read or supposed 
even by the malevolent. The Bible, it has been said, can support 
a hundred conflicting religions; not so the gospel of art according 
to Ruskin, which is one law, fiercely final and irrevocable. 

In briefly tracing the extraordinary analégies which exist between 
Ruskin’s theories, founded principally, it must be remembered, upon 
Turner’s practice, and Impressionism, I shall confine myself almost 
exclusively, for brevity’s sake, to the great critics wonderful book 
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upon “The Elements of Drawing.” Students will easily be able to ` 
' enlarge upon this\in the same author's “Modern Painting,” “Stones 
“of Venice,” “The Oxford Lectures,” and: elsewhere. 

As the matter is too technical to interest lay readers, I shall but 

indicate the direction of a few leading analogies’ Ruskin clearly 
` perceived that “if any production of modern art can be shown to 
<“ Wave’ the authority of Nature on its side, and to be based on eternal - 

“truths, it ıs all so much more in its favour, so much further proof 

“of its power, that it is totally different from all that have been seen 
“ before.”* 

It must be admitted that impressionist painting comes under that 
‘heading; certainly nothing before has been seen like it- and it, 
distinctly has the authonty of Nature on its side. Every great 
master of art creates his own style, which, differing from others, can 


neither be fully: understood nor copied by the uninitiated) He has - l 


also to create his own audience, a still more difficult feat. Therefore 
quite an education,is needed, and education is a matter of tme, No 
less than forty years have been required for public acceptance of 
impressionist painting. 

Five of the basic tenets of these modern painters may be sum- 
marised as follows. Naturally there are many others, but space is 
limited-: — r 

Xirsi, the painting by the mass, which comprises simplified light 

and shade. 

Secondly, coloured shadows, including notation of the purple tints 

in Nature. 

Thirdly, atmospheric effects and the use of opaque colour in 

purest tint juxtaposed. 

Fosrtkly, composition, with its rhythm of line and roundness: of 

touch. . 
ace sea and tree De and the rendering of herbage and 
- foli 

ex then, what the great critic has to say kiados the first of 
these—the painting by the mass. It reads precisely as though, after 
scrutinising some picture by Manet or Monet, he had set himself to 
write as follows :—“ A’ good artist habitually sees masses, not edges, 
“and can in every case make his drawing more expressive by rapid 
“shade than by contours, so that all good work whatever is more or 
“less fouched with shade and more or less interrupted in outline.” 

The quotation is too long to give in its entirety, but its signi- 
ficance is great. I will not labour the pomt, but if what I have just 
read and its context does not in a marvellously dear manner-define 
the artistry of Manet’s “Olympia,” amongst many other examples, 
then I am at’a loss to find a better analogy, and my contention falls 

_ to the ground. 


, 


t See Preface to VoL I, “Modern Painters.” — : l 
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I do not single out this picture as_typical of the impressionist 
practice, for it does not even exhibit the most characteristic mark - 
of the method, viz, that of the division of tones of colour.! I mention 
it as being one of the earliest, most noticeable, and most easily reach- 
able of Manet’s works, wherein for the first time in French painting 
are exemphfied Ruskin’s teachings in the matter of subordination: of 
shadow detail and the apparent attenuation of all shadow values. 
In fact, the “painting by the mass” in light tones of colour. 

Claude Monet was the first, and is still the chief, of those who use 
the idea in landscape paintng. I refer particularly to his snow and 
ice scenes, and all the haycock, poplar and cathedral series of pictures.- 
That exquisite piece of pamting, the “Olympia,” created an extra- 
ordinary sensation at the time of its appearance, and was the casus 
Sell: of some of the most violent battles of interest ever engaged 
upon in the field of art. It was contemptuously thrown out by the 
Salon juzy, and came near to causing the murder of its author. Open 
ridicule and insult met him at every turn in the street and in every 
café he entered, culminating in a duel with his one-time hterary 
fnend Duranty, out of which the artist emerged victorious. All this 

' for having had the audacity to perpetrate a chef d'œuvre of painting. 
Yet the strain of the long-contiriued hostility galled him to the quick, 
and he cied prematurely on the very threshold of triumph—a brilliant 
soul ruthlessly sacrificed to the Juggernaut of art. - 

However, taste has improved since then, a more tolerant spirit 
prevails, and “Olympia” row hangs upon the hne in the galleries 
of the Louvre, close by several of Ingres’ masterpieces of pamting 
of the female nude. Comperison between Manet and the Ingres 
forms one of the most instvuctive lessons in high art to be found m 
the whole of that superb museum. In brief, Manet completely and 
_tnumphantly eclipses his rval. 

Now as to the second special quality which has been noted as 
distinguishmg impressionist painting—colouréd shadows,- to wit. 
Impressionists have noted sunlight’s emphatic insistence upon shadow 
and how, that shadow is invariably coloured, despite the teaching of 
the careless or the colour-blind, who, ignoring modern science and 
the research of men of genius, would still have us paint these shadows 
black as night and sharp as steel. 

Hear what Ruskin has to say about this as far back as 1843, thus 
‘proving conclusively, even had not Turners work exemplified it, 
that the theory existed long before it was put into practice by the 
impressionists. “Tt is an absolute fact,” said Ruskin, “that shadows 

‘are as much colour as lights are, and whoever represents them by 

“merely the subdued cr darkened tint of the light represents them 
“falsely. I particularly went you to observe that this is no matter 
“of taste, but fact” There is much more writing to the same effect, 
‘but at that emphatic statement I think we can leave the matter. 
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Impressionists are frequently found fault with on account of their 
painting of violet shadows andthe general purplish tint of many of 
their pictures. Yet, if truthful effect is to'be given, that purplish 
tinge and those violet shadows are demanded. Sisley, amongst 
others, has captured many such charming effects. 

Ruskin well knew this, for he says: “The quantity of grey and 

“purple in Nature 1s, by the way, another somewhat surprising 

“subject of discovery.” > Had the critic lived in Frarice he would 
certainly have remarked this phenomenon in much greater degree 


. -there than here. I myself, together with all the French innovators, 


have noted and painted, the fact for years. 

I remember distinctly, during the summer of 1901, at Les Andelys- 
on-Seine, that upon two days and for two hours during the afternoons 
of those days all Nature, animate and inanimate, bore the aspect 
of thmgs seen ‘under a strong glare of violet light, exactly as though - 
a`tinted glass were suspended between the sun’s rays and the-earth. ` 
The ‘effect was most curious and disturbing. Nature appeared to 
be toneless and flat High lights and shadows were attenuated 
almost to extinction, whilst in this dull purple glare the heat became , 
more intense than ever, possibly through lack of wind, for,all was - 


vstill. k 
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With regard to the Gani distinguishing quality of impressionist 


painting—colour—pure, brilliant, harmonious coloration. Here again 
` the analogy between Ruskin’s teaching and the impressionist practice 


is absolutely amazing. “You may,” says Ruskin, “in the time which- 
“other vocations leave at your disposal, produce finished, beautiful 
“and masterly drawings in light and shade. But to colour well 
“requires your life. It cannot be done cheaper. Nothing but the 
“devotion of a life and great genius besides can make a colourist. 


` “If you sing at all you must sing sweetly, and if you colour at all 


“you must colour rightly. Noble men learned their lesson nobly. 
“The base men also, and necessarily, learn it basely. The great 


`“ men rise from colour to sunlight. The base ones fall from colour 


“to candlelight.” 
. So it would appear from the AN E that the greatest art of the 


' greatest colourists must be applied to sunlight painting. It is also 


clear that Manet, Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, Renoir, and subsequently 


those artists whom they have most strongly influenced, such as Le 


Sidaner, Gagliardini, Besnard, Montenard, Chabas, La Touche, 
Twatchman, Sorella, Emile Claus, Mark Fisher, Childe Hassam, ' 
Segantini, Liebermann, ,La Thangue, G. Clausen, Arnesby Brown, 
Edward Stott, and many others, have risen to the occasion and have 
succeeded in imprisoning in paint many ages convincing mani- 


” festations of sunlight effect. - ` 


Now, however, comes a paragraph which completely epitomises 
one of the most characteristic features of impressionist painting— 
§ e’ . 
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that of the juxtaposition of pure tints of colour. Ruskin wrote it 
years before the appearance of impressionist pictures as we now 
know them. The Pre-Raphaelites alone, of all the artists in the 
world, were at the time partially applying the system, as follows :— 

“Tn distant effects of rich subject, wood, or rippled water or broken 
“clouds, much may be done by touches or crumbling dashes of rather 
“dry colour, with other colours afterwards put cunningly into the 
“interstices. The more you practice this, when the subject evidently 
“calls for it, thé more your eye will enjoy the higher qualities of 
“colour.” The process is, in fact, the carrying out of the principle of 
“separate colours to the utmost possible refinement: using atoms 
“of colour tn juztaposition, instead of large spaces.” 

For striking examples of results to be attained by this method see 
Monet’s series of “Poplar Trees” and “Haystacks in Sunlight”; 
observe the darkened edges of the trunks and leaves where the 
highest light pours around them, and note also the quality of paint 
by which that light is arrived at, and particularly study the shadows 
cast by those leaves, trees and stacks. All this must surely come 
as a revelation to most people, even to professional artists* Never 
have Kuskin’s theories been more convincingly put into practice than 
by Monet’s practice, and never has pioneer artist’s practice been so 
triumphantly vindicated and confirmed as by Lumiére’s -scientific 
demonstrations in colour photography, 

I am compelled to cease my analogies here, but the student who 
will trouble to dig into “The Elements of Drawing” will discover 
how, in the matter of composition, of touch, of tree drawing, and the 
rendering of sea and sky, Ruskin’s theories form the very foundation . 
of impressionist painting; and no better origin can be desired. 

To sum up and rebut much irresponsible criticism. An impres- 
sionist picture worthy the title is highly finished—for that which is 


. completed is finished. It is definite as the solution of a problem of 


Euclid. It is so full of knowledge that only people of cultivated , 
taste can fully appreciate its merit. It is subtle, refined and of 
infinite resource. It is a vital art. 

It is a cheerful, optimistic picture, nobly uplifting, good and healthy 
to live with—a veritable antidote to the blues Indeed, so charming 
is it that throughout a lifetime’s association it retains its power of 
evoking pleasurable emotion. It never palls. One is attracted by its 
freedom and freshness, for at a single glance one perceives the art 


* Readers who are interested will find many collections of Im onist pictures 
readily accessible in Paris (as, in lesser degree, t will find them in every great 
art gallery throughout the world). The principal Parisian collections which I recall 
to mind are the following (there are very many others, some perhaps even more 
important than the, majority here liste1):—Tbhe Count Comando, n Hy de 
Rothschild, Monsieur Durand-Ruel,of 16 Rue Laffitte and owner of the comprehensive 
Rue-de-Rome collection Georges Viau, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, M.M. Bernheim et' 
Fils, ofthe Avenue de tOpéra; e Caillebotte legacy of the Luxembourg Gallery (b 
no means tbe best, even of the earlier collections, but historically interest'ng) ; and, 
lastly, the most recent and most magnificent gift ever received by the Rouen Art 
Gallery, namely, that of the late Monsieur Dupeaux. 
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„to Be the outcome of a 1 joyful spirit, untrammelled by fetten of 


“tradition ot the theories of schohasts. 
Finally, we have in impressionist pictures an EEE Ten- 


dering of Nature. We almost feel the vibration and palpitation ‘of- 


light and heat; they are fresh, radiant and sweet as a nosegay of 


spring flowers, and give a marvellously deceptive appearance of open 


air and movement which must be seen to'be believed. The cult of 
sun-worship, of joy in sparkling colour, of pure health-giving open-air 
art must, sooner or later, predominate in England as it already pre- 
dominates throughout the world) The mission of Impressionism ig 

‘to depict beauty that elevates, light that cheers. 
It may be said that we are all impressionists now. Certainly of 


art students, the future directors of taste, that is a fact, for practically ` 


all those who take up landscape painting as their life’s work follow 

with admiration the route laid out in such peril and privation by the 
great pioneers of impressionist painting. All honour to them! 

f i a l l 
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THE REFERENDUM VERSUS REPRESENTATIVE 
.GOVERNMENT: 


HOSE who would adopt as well as those who oppose the Refer- 
eùdum have rarely considered, at, all events sufficiently, two 
questions which may seem of httle consequence to some so-called 
practical politiaans—z.e., those who have agreed to stop thinking. The 
answers to these questions may be decisive for those who are open- | 
minded and who seek for light. Wouldthe adoption of the Referendum 
be a natural constitutional growth, or an innovation inconsistent with 
our Constitution, so far as such exists? Much the same questions have 
. of late been sometimes put thus: Would the introduction of the Refer- 
endum be a mechanical or an organic change? Would it come as-an 
apt remedy for new maladies, a measure consonant with democracy as 
it exists here, or is it an instituton fitted for a wholly different set of 
circumstances from ours? The complexity of our present Constitu- 
tion 13 great. Upon the advocates of the Referendum it is inctmbent, 
to show that it is advisable still further to increase that complexity.. 
Those who have denounced the Referendum, often in needlessly 
offensive language, as an “exotic,” had, I suppose, in view the fact 
that it is with.a nation as with an individual; character grows 
gradually if it grows at all; the Constitution of a nation, the embodi- . 
ment of its political character, should do the same; the additions to. 
it should' be of a piece with that which exists. I venture to think 
that answers to these questions are of more importance than infor- 
mation as to how the Referendum works in Switzerland. The true 
Referendum may be defined as the power of the people (i.e. the body 
of electors) to reserve to themselves the right of proposing and 
enacting laws or rejecting them independently of the Legislature, or 
of approving or rejecting any Act passed by the Legislature. The 
Referendum may be obligatory or optional ; it may be applicable 
to all questions or to some ; it may, as in some American States, be im ° 
terms inapplicable to “emergency legislation”; it may be confined to 
amendments in the written Constitution. It may be easily set in 
motion by a small number of electors, or it may be subject to coa- 
ditions which render the use of it rare. But one essential it ‘must 
have: it must be supreme over the Legislature. I do not therefore 
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imclude in the category of Referendum such measures as those 
‘adopted -in Ilinois and Texas, which give facihties for the 
electorate to express formally upon proposals opmmions to which the 
Legislature may pay no heed. The history of the measure’has been 
told by MM. Duguit and Monnier and by M. Esmein* I will only 


mention one or two elementary facts ` The Convention having . 
adopted the principle of direct legislation, the Referendum was: 
- inserted in the French, Constitution of 1793 and in that of 1795. It ` 


was the logical deduction of the “ Contrat Social,” the Buble of. the 
party in power; the outcome of what its author’ called “le simple 
“ droit de voter dans tout acte de souverainété, droit que rien ne peut 
. “öter aux citoyens” (Lib. IV. c I). At present the Referendum 
forms part of the. Federal ‘Constitution of Switzerland, the Consti- 
‘tutions of certain cantons of that country and of certain States m 
America, and of the Federal Constitution of the Australian Common- 
wealth. Wherever the Referendum is found two or three conditions" 
exist, of which the first is a purely democratic theory of government ; 
the prevalence of a theory that political power is derived from the 
people in the sense of the majarity of the electors; that the members 
‘of the legislative bodies are delegates with limited instructions, to 
which they are bound to conform; that so far as is possible that 


power should be: exercised directly by the voter. I do not say that’ 


this theory is camied out anywhere to the letter; it is most nearly 


reached wherever the Referendum exists. It follows from this theory | 


that when the “mandate” given to the representatives or delegates 
` does not cover the particular question before the country there should 
be a reference to the electors in order that their instructions be 
obtained. A second condition is.that there should be either a mgid 
' constitution’ or a special set of laws, marked off from ordinary 


legislation (constitutional laws, organic laws), not to be altered except 


in a special manner prescribed in the Constitution, or by a reference 
to the parties to the agreement—-ie, by Referendum. Here, too, 
the Referendum is reasonable ; at all events, there are distinct grounds 
- for withdrawing such matters from the ordjnary cocrse of legislation. 
I may add as a third condition: when the Constitution s—as all 
Federal Constitutions are—the result of an agreement between 
States. Here, too, the Referendum is the natural mode of effecting 
an amendment in which is a contract between independent Powers. 
As the commentators on the Australian Commonwealth Act remark: 
| “A Federal legislation is a mere creation of the Federal Constitution ; . 
“it is a mere instrument or servant of a Federal community; it is 
“an agent, not a master” (Quick and Garran, p. 988). ` 
So far none of these conditions exist with us. I take frst the 
second point. ` The Empire, as distinguished from the United King- 
. dom, has certain chapters of a written Constitution. Each of the 
_ statutes establishing in Canada, Australia, South Africa, Parliaments 
+ «Elements ge Dok Constitutionnel,” 260, ef se? 
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and Governments ıs a constitucional measure just as much as is the 
Constitution of the United States. These measures may require to 
be amended. But for the Referendum in the sense of an appeal to 
the people of the United Kingdom there is no place. Theoretically 
the British Parliament might change these measures. Practically 
they can be changed only by the Dominions themselves. So far as 
the United Kingdom is concemed all our law stands in the same 
position. Parliament is supreme; the last limitation to it was 
removed when the conception of a law above Parliaments was 
abandoned“ . 

I take next the first named essential condition, which is the most 
important of all Representative government and direct legislation are 
not identical Onthe contrary, they are, according to the great exponent 
of the latter, urreconcilable; there can be no representation with 
true democracy as he understends it In a famous passage in the 
“Contrat Social” Rousseau savs: “Les deputés du peuple ne sont 
“donc ni ne peuvent être ses représentants; ils ne sont que ses 
“Commissaires; ils ne peuvent rien conclure defmitivement. 
“Lidee des représentants est moderne ; ellenous vient de zet inique et 
“ absurde Gouvernement dans lequel lespéce humaine est dégradée et 
“oa le nom dhomme est en deshonneur” (“Contrat Social,” IIL, 
c XV.). A’ system of delegates as distinguished from representatives 
may be the ultimate and necessary evolution of democracy; the 
sovereignty of the people may ultimately mean that and no less;, 
there are signs that we are travelling to that end. But it sigmifies a 
transformation of the constitutional position of a member of Parlia- 
ment, and in the long run of the House of Commons. There seems 
no escape from this; either the Referendum will be so rarely 
employed as to be of little account, or there will be a gradual impair- 
ment of the power of the House of Commons. The automaton M.P. 
—he who gets his opinions from the whip or his constituents—is, J am 
told, not unknown. He will be avowedly the normal member when 
the Referendum is in full operation ; in regard to fundamental ques- 
tions, those which elevate politics above the petty concerns of hfe, 
and which alone make them thé worthy pursuit of high-minded 
men, it will be their business not to form opinions, but to take orders. 

I add a further query. “Those who have urged the adoption of the 
Referendum have not told us why, if the Referendum is desirable, zs 
not also the Initiative; why is it not the more desirable of the two? 
The popular will may be thwarted by lack of legislation just as much 
as by legislation. I am not sure that the case for the Initiative is 
not somewhat stronger than that for the Referendum, now that the 
constitutional right of petition is practically useless; that the power 
‘of the private member to initiate important legislation is at an end; 
that questions which do not give trouble to Governments are apt to be 

* See McIlwain’s “Supremacy of Parliament.” f 
YOL. XCIX. e 24 
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overlooked; that measures which do not bring fame and populanity.to 
an Admmistratron are not introduced or not pressed forward and 
passed; and that the power of mimonities is probably more restricted 
than it ever was in parliamentary history. When one sees measures 
of great consequence pushed aside to give place to those lending 
themselves to party cries, the case for the Initiative seems the 
strongest. i 

The advantages claimed for the Referendum a mainly: (1) Its 
educational effect; “It is most favourable to the advancement of the 
“education of the people” (Oswald, “Direct Legislation by the 
- “People,” p. 9). (2) The supposed power of the people of judging 
of measures which are to their interest; “The experience of demo- 
“cracy teaches that a people can be more easily misted when there 
- “is a question of persons than when there is a question of things” 
(Oswald, “ Direct Legislation by the’ People,” p. 8). (3) The 
Referendum 13 the only means, it is said, af keeping the Legislature 
in touch with the people. (4) The separation of measures from men; 
“It (the Referendum) separates public issyes from men and gets the 
“people into the habit of considering the advisability of laws upon 
“their merits” (Pierce, “Federal Usurpation,” p. 104). (5) The 
Referendum would correct the anomalies of ‘our electoral system ; 
each voter would have one vote; each vote would have one value; 
a vote in Ireland would not count for more than a vote in London. 
(6) The Referendum would be a protection against hurried legislation. 

Some of these claims—+e.g., No. 2—carry with them their refuta- - 
tion; at all events, whatever weight they may have in Switzerland, 


where no party system similar to ours exists, where Bills are short `, 


and simple, where the principle of a measure can readily be dis- 
entangled from a few details, and approval or disapproval of it can be 
intelligently expressed by a “Yes” or a “No,” they have little bearing 
upon legislation in England, which is generally complex, full of 
details, often the result of complicated compromises between opposing 
parties. Probably the warmest admirer of popular government would 
not attribute to electors greater power of discriminating as to the 
merits of measures than their representatives. There are large 
classes of legislation of which they are notoriousky bad or imperfect 
judges. Probably no recent statutes have done mare good, physically 
and morally, to the people than the Public Health Acts. Yet it may 
well be doubted whether such measures would have met with the 
approval of the great body of the electors. They would have been 
repelled by the multiplied provisions imterfermg.with personal liberty. 
The Referendum might occasionally prevent hurried legislation ; it 
might also occasionally be the instrument of parties. But if it acted 
- ag a restraint upon precipitate legislation, at what a price would this 
be purchased! If there were withdrawn from the House of Commons 
the last word as to constitutional legislation—z.4, as to legislation 
e 
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affecting the Crown, the composition and powers of the two Houses 
of Parliament, the electorate and the component parts of the 
Empure-—what would be left for .Parlament? Besides, who is 
to determine what are constitutional questions? Not the Govern- 
ment of the day, an interested party. If a body of judges, they 
would be invested with dangerous or invidious powers m excess of 
those of the Supreme Court of the United States; the latter construe 
a written document; the former would be free to launch out on the 
wide sea of -constitutional law. 

Whatever element of truth may be in these claims for the Referen- 
dum, mos of them would be met by short Parliaments, by reforms in ~ 
electoral distribution, and by some measure securing the represent- 
ation of minorities. I will not dwell upon all the many disadvantages 
madent to the Referendum—+.., the expense of the system, the 
difficulty of amending measures which had been once approved. I 
mention only one vital objection. What is now the problem of 
political problems, the difficult conciliation to be made, if possible, 
here and wherever democracy exists? To maintain x while eliminating 
its dangers; to combine the power of the people with the just 
influence of knowledge; to unite free pohtical life with discipline and 
self-restraint ; to find protecticn not only against oppression, which 
Js now rare, but also against ignorance, which is always common. 
The Referendum is no solution of this problem; it might make the 
combination to be desired rarer and more difficult. 

In the writings of publicists there has been much refined discussion 
as to the true distmcton between representative government and 
the rule of the many, direct and unqualified. The former has been 
described as a method of eliciting the collective will, the true will 
of the community. Guizot, the historian of representative govern- 
ment, sees in it a method by which prominence is given to the best 
elements scattered through society: “Les organiser en pouvoir de 
“fait, cest à dire de concentrer, de réaliser la raison publique, la 
“morale publique, et de les appeler au pouvoir.” These are dark 
sayings, refinements not in touch with facts, abstractions which 
often conceal the advocacy or defence of class interest.’ The 
essence of the representative system, stated in simple words according 
with facts, is trust by the many in the worthiest available. It is this 
trust which gives to representative government what is best 
m aristocracy without its- drawbacks. It is this trust, used on the 
whole honestly and wisely, which has so far confuted the oldest and 
most common accusations against democracy; and such hope as 
exists that the evils mcident to democracy may be more and more 
avoided depends upon the continuance of a system under which the 
many repose confidence in a’select few. And this element the 
Referendum and Initiative would weaken. - 
JOHN MACDONELL. 
* Gnizot, “ Hist8ire des Origines du Gouvernement Répresentetif,” IL, rsb. 
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HRISTIANITY affords the world the remarkable spectacle of 
C a religion which makes the boldest claims to be divine, and, 
nevertheless is constantly assailed, from all points of the compass, by ` 
-men whose office implies that they are its teachers and defenders. 
These assailants are doing their.work for the most part on the 
- ‘ingenuous plea that it contains elements of weakness which they wish 
to get rid of in order to make sure of preserving the contents which 
have a real value. It is a dangerous procedure, for at the best it is 
the preservation of an emasculated Christianity at the ‘expense of 
discrediting the founder. Yet the noise of battle never ceases out 
of our ears. At one time the struggle rages around the historicity 
of the literature in which it ig transmitted; at another the onslaught 
is made upon what are held to be facts essential as foundations for its 
dogmatic“conclusions, such as the Virgin Birth, the miracles and the ` 
Resurrection; or it is the ethics of Jesus, either-as incomplete or as 
false, that are assailed. At present the storm-centre is the seemingly 
insignificant matter of the apocalyptic teaching of the Master. The 
accusation is made in the bluntest terms that He uttered predictions 
_ concerning Himself which time has shown to be false, ‘proving that 
He misconceived His own importance and misread the future of His. 
cause. This is meant to carry the implication _ that one so visibly 
deceived cannot be trusted in anything else that He taught The 
inferenoe certainly has some. justification -in the „premises. ‘Such is 
the situation before us at present. 
The most cursory reader of the New Testament is aware that in 
_ most of its books there are detailed forecasts ‘of events which were 
_ then supposed to be speedily coming upon the world. The germ out ,` 
' of which these eschatological intimations were evolved is usually į 
understood to be the teaching of Jesus, carried forward by oral 
'< tradition and latterly recorded as His ipsissima verba in the first three) 
Gospels. It seems, however, that we must go much farther back. - 
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The increased knowledge of pre-Christian: Jewish literature ‘acquired 
within the last half-century has led many to believe that the forecasts ` 
in our Christian books, those of Jesus included, are simply reflections 
of the inflated anticipations that filled the minds of the Jews when 
they believed themselves about to rise into marked supremacy over 
the Gentile nations through the supernatural endowments of their 
long-looked-for and then approaching Messiah. That there was quite 
a ferment over such expectations immediately before the days of the 
Baptist and of Jesus must be frankly admitted. This has raised a 
series of questions: Did Jesus believe Himself to be this expected 
Messiah? Did He homologate all the proud notions as to Jewish 
prerogatives that were stirring the hearts of His people? Did He 
entertain the idea that He was to make Jerusalem the centre of the 
earth and His people the envied of all nations? Above all, did He, 
after His rejection was in sight, commit the imprudence of pledgmg 
Himself to return visibly on the clouds of heaven after His death 
and within the lifetime of His disciples? Was this personal return to 
be signalised by the destruction of the existing globe and its recon- 
‘stitution as a superior place of abode, the scene of universal righteous- 
ness, and a state whose inhabitants neither marry nor are given 
in marriage? (Montefiore) Those who answer “Yès” to these 
questions say, as they are well entitled to do, that Jésus is discredited 
as a prophet, since Ree aerate ae taken place either as to 
Manner or time. 

This accusation of failure sing falsity has been persistently made 
and buttressed with much learning during the last ten years. But it 
is by no means new. Long apo, F. W., Newman, Greg and others 
of our home rationalistic school cast this reproach in our. faces and 
supported it as cogently as those French, German and American 
authors who are leading the present assault on the veracity of Jesus. 
To-day, however, the charge is being widely accepted as valid It is 
to be met every day in newspapers, magazines and literary meander- 
ings, flung off with a nonchalant air that is fitted to make the 

‘ unlearned believe that the decision is beyond dispute; while several 
New Testament exegetes, who might be expected to hold the field, 
go so far with the accusers as to confess (like Professor Stevens) that 
a consistent view of Christ’s teaching can never be constructed out of 
the Gospel narratives. It may repay us to take up the challenge 
and candidly examine it. 

The first point to be considered is: What is the actual relation of 
Jesus to the apocalyptic passages attributed to Him m the first three 

_ Gospels? Three views have found acceptance, and to each‘ there is 

? attached a representative name. Strauss imputes them to disciples, 


ie who reasoned thus: “ The Messiah ought to accomplish such and such 


| 


“things ; Jesus i is the Messiah, therefore He will accomplish them”; 
and, unconscidus of their mistake, recorded them as uttered by the 


` 
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Master. Rena, thinks that as Jesus believed Himself to be hee 
` Messiah, He took on Himself little by little the Messianic attributes 
and surrounded, Himself with a supernatural aureole, and expected \ 
a dénoxement like that said tobe spoken by Him. Colani holds that 
Jesus spoke of His kingdom and judgment in a purely spiritual sense, 
and that an outward and concrete form was given to His teaching by 
His disciples, though not identical with Jewish Messidnic notions: 
One. other solution may be mentioned and dismissed’ with a word. 
Cicero has said, “ There is nothing so absurd that it has not been held 
“by some philosopher and there need be no surprise that some have ' 
fled in their perplexity, to the absurd extreme that the Christian 
Christ-idea is a myth, and that the historical Jesus never had exist- 
ence, so that it is only a waste of time to discuss the enigmatic sayings 
recorded in His name. Will any of the above three suggestions 
deliver us from the’ difficulty? We cannot, with Strauss, lay all the 
onus on the imagination of the disciples, as that would be purely a 
gratuitous imagination of our own. Renan’s realistic suggestion will . 
. have to be faced by us with all its consequences. Colani, however, S 
may be found ta have hit upon the key to the mind of Jesus, even if” 
-we cannot take refuge in apostolic misapprehensions and additions. 
Let us look, then, at the apocalyptic records which, it is said, meant 
~baldly and bluntly that Jesus promised that within a generation He 
would be seen “coming back” or the clouds of heaven to judge the 
world, destroy the globe, in order to reconstitute it, and bring in a 
kingdom in which there would\be neither sin, sighing, nor sorrow, 
nor marrying, nor children born. -We shall not venture to say with a 
theological professor in Oxford, a much respected Churchman, that 
if Jesus said these things He must have been insane, -but we, should - 
be compelled to conclude that Jesus was no more than: the final 
product of the eschatological and apocalyptic delusions of Judaism ; 
that is, by the most charitable conclusion left to us, He was a deluded | 
enthusiast. , ; 
In several particulars this statement as to what Jesus. was com- f 
mitted to misrepresents, even to absurdity, the apocalyptic sayings of ' 
the Gospels.) Meanwhile we must consider what is to be said as to 
the accuracy.of the terms in “which Jesus is made to represent His 
coming and kingdom. It is undeniable that to some “small extent we ~’ 
have not a strictly literal report of the words employed by Jesus. 
No evangelist professes to give more than a memoriter account of 
what ‘was spoken; and a comparison of the first three Gospels, in $ 
recording the same utterances, shows that we must not lọok for 
uniformity. Take one leading announcement concerning the king- hy 
dom. Jesus says that some who are standing before Him shall live \ 
to see. ft 
(Matt. xvi.) (Mark ix.) (Luke ix.) 


the Son of Man coming the kingdom of God the kingdom of God. d 
a His kingdom: ` come in power. 
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Luke’s report 1s characterless when it is noticed that Jesus had more 
than once said that the kingdom was already come. Mark’s report 
is simpler and less personal thar Matthew's. “Son of Man” ıs 
probably an inturprefation by Matthew, who is given to discovering 
Messtanic mdications in Jesus and verifying them by references to 
` the prophetic Scriptures. Here he identifies the reign of heaven to 
be brought in by Jesus with Daniel’s “Son of Man coming in the 
“clouds of heaven.” That “Son of Man” does not necessarily point 
to the Messiah, but may be a pictograph of the temper of this coming 
ideal kingdom, as the beasts were symbols of the idolatrous and 
tyrannical kingdoms which had trodden down Israel and Judah. 
This may very well have been the view of Jesus Himself, and His 
use of the phrase have been kept largely impersonal on purpose. 
Much can be said for the opinion that “Son of Man” is not a recog- 
nised Messianic designation, as Dr. Abbott, in his recent monumental 
work, and other scholars maintain. Mosaism was so visibly intended 
to serve patriotic purposes that the bannerette of a Jewish kingdom 
ought to be a “Son of Abraham” rather than a Son of Man. This- 
more generous emblem can symbolise only a kingdom in which there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, and in which all the Humanities are 
supreme. The probability is, then, that Jesus did not couple His 
appearance with the coming kingdom as frequently as the Gospels 
suggest, but preferred the Aramaic phrase, “the reign of God.” It 
is at least significant of some reserve as to His personal visibility that 
He ts never reported as saying, “ Ye shall see ME coming back ”—the 
natural form in which the critic’s interpretation of His meaning would 
find expression. 

The passage which predicts the fall of ‘Jerusalem i is attributed by 
some critics to disciples livmg close to the time of the siege, on the 
ground that such events were not on the horizon in the time of Jesus 
and could not have been foreseen. This conclusion draws very deep, 
and excises fram the Gospels much more than the “little apocalypse.” 
What about the Baptists foresight of “the wrath about to come” 
and “the axe laid at the root of the tree”? Jesus foretells the fate 
of Bethsaida and Capernaum, weeps over Jerusalem, sees the end of 
sacrifice on Mount Gerizim and Jerusalem, warns the daughters of 
Jerusalem on his way to the cross. Are all these insertions after the 
event or in its immediate vicinity? What difficulty could Jesus have 
in foreseeing that the restlessness of the Jewish temper and the 
growing imperiousness of Rome would issue in a life and death 
struggle withm a generation? That war, whilst a rabid sectarianism 
was breeding fratricidal conflicts, was bound to result in the downfall 
of the Jewish polity and the depopulation of Palestine. The only 
feature of the prophecy not on the horizon was “the earthquakes” 
mentioned. The reference’ of the term may be entirely figurative, as 
such a use of physical facts is common in all literatures. If the 
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word carries its primary meaning it cannot be rejected unless it is 
> maintained that in no case can future events be forecast. But many 


clear. pre-visions are on record, such as that which Blass recently - 


cited: Savonarola foretelling, thirty years before the time, the plunder 
of Rome, with the stabling- of horses in the churches. On the-whole, 
our conclusion is that our [ord cannot be relieved to any appreciable 
extent of whatever difficulties may arise out of the proleptic passages 
in the Gospels. Trifling bits of added colouring there are likely to 
be from the prevailing tone of opmion amongst His followers, but 
nothing seems to-be laid to. His charge which is not a legitimate 
reflection of His mind, and can be shown to have had ample fulfilment. 
On this footing let us see how the case actually stands between 
‘ Jesus and His ctitics. - 
(1) ‘It is asserted that He declared that His coming tn His king- 
` dom would take place within the limits of a generation. This point 


should be frankly conceded. For long it was the custom af com- ` 


‘tnentators to refer this early visit of the kingdom to the transfigura- 
tion or the visitation of Pentecost, or the generation referred to was 
ingenuously transformed into tHe Jewish race. These are evident 
makeshifts, which should never have been resorted to. It is again 
and again ‘said by Jesus that His kingdom “is about to come,” and 
_that the outward and visible sign of its coming is a final judgment 
of Jerusalem as the seat of its most virulent opponents. The 
apostles’ speeches and letters plainly show that they expected td be 
alive in the stirring epoch of its manifestation, and in denying the 
validity of their expectation we are throwing discredit on the wit of 
the whole apostolate. The marks of time'given in the Gospels, too 
numerous-to be transferred to these pages, are so particular and 
` varied that the apostolic companions af Jesus were perfectly justified 
in their anticipations. We are beating the air and exposing ourselves 
to Colanis charge of affirming “que blanc signifie poir et que noir 
“signifie blanc” if we deny that our Lord constantly affirmed the 
nearness of His kingdom and never hinted that it lay beyond the life 
of a single generation. 


(2) It ts asserted that He made His coming synchronous’ with | 


“the end of the world,” a great catastrophe in which everything 


would pass away’and a new heaven and new earth appear, whereas | 


to-day the world is standing strong on. its foundations as it was in 
the beginning. I find. no trace whatever of such an engulfment of 
the world in anything reported as spoken by Jesus. In connection 
with the évolution of the kingdom we do read.in our vernacular of 
` “the end of the world,” and the phrases “am Ende dieser Welt” and 
-“ der Welt Ende” are met with in Luther’s translation, as “la ‘fin du 
“monde” is found in both Ostervald’s and Segond’s versions, These 
translators were not led astray by the rendering of the Vulgate, which 


gives us correctly, “in consummatione seculi.” . But we expect scholars | 
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and critics to read the Greek New Testament, where they will search in 
vain for such a physical tragedy as the end of the world. Our Lord 
foretells “ the consummation of the age ” then running, and He couples 
that spiritual climax with a tragedy to Jerusalem and its temple, because 
unless the Mosaic Age were to pass away the Christian Age could 
hardly come “in power and glory.” The apocalyptic of the Gospels is 
strictly Jewish in its bearing so far as judgment is concerned, and is 
by no means universal; indeed, it scarcely passes over Jordan. 
Although this “end of the age” centred mainly around the demolition 
of the temple and the treading down of the covenant people, it 
became the providential sign, taken in connection with Christ’s 
prophery of the event, that sacrificial Mosaism had pessed away and 
that the Gentile had come into his fulness of privilege in the kingdom 
of heaven. The kingdom from which the Jew had shut others out by 
his demand of ceremonial uniformity became the kingdom in Daniel, 
whose symbol was the Son of Man, concrete humamity, the Son of 

“God. The star of Christ then visibly rose into the ascendant. His 
day and the day of humanity, as all alike the subjects of God, the 
ideal of all prophecy, had come. If farther evidence is needed that 
Jesus had no thought “whatever of a smash-up of the globe in the 
lifetime of His disciples it can be found in several parables describing 
the small beginnihgs of His kingdom and its steady growth until ıt 
fills the earth with its glory, in His warning to His disciples not to 
be caught in any gated city on the Sabbath when they ought to be 
fleeing from Judea, and in his lamentations over Jerusalem as the 
area within which the severest suffering would fall. Of course, this 
notified catastrophe concerned all “.the cities of Israel,” including the 
Jewish settlements abroad. Such was the religious and political 
solidarity of that people that when Jerusalem suffered all the race 
suffered with her. It is chiefly in the Book of Revelation that this 
age-ending calamity is found spreading wider than the Jewish race. . 
The author, taking hints from his prophetic books, is persuaded that, 
as God judged Babylon for her too severe oppression of His people 
m the olden time, so will He judge Babylon (Rome) for her cruel 
handling of the Jews. But this wider judgment is not so much as 
hinted in the Gospels. 

(3) Jesus was to be seen “coming back” on the clouds of heaven 
by that generation, buf He has never returned. ‘There is a certain 
unfairness in the use of the words “coming back,” because they imply 
a return of a very personal order, whereas the statements made by 
Jesus are accompanied by conditions which suggest another situation. 
When he stood before the priests facing death He said: “ From now 
ue shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power and 

“coming in the çlouds of heaven.” .Can such a saymg be read other- 
wise than as a dramatic intimation that from the day of His death 
the Christian faith is to rise inte power and the Mosaic theocracy be 
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graduaily displaced under the judgments of a frowning heaven? . 


Surely the same metaphor should in every place be similarly under- 


_~ stood. Schmidt, one of the ablest apocalyptic critics, warns his ' 
readers that “Jesus often spoke in figures borrowed from the Old 


hs Testament,” but constantly forgets it himself. Jesus never speaks 


of Himself coming “back,” but uniformly of “the, Son ‘of Man 
“commg,” doubtless. predicating that the ascendancy of His own faith 
would be the fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy, Think of the inepti- 
tude of critics who can stumble over so sitple a figure`of speech as 


.“ the clouds of heaven,” forgetting that in dealing with an Eastern © 


religion they will find it fluent with Oriental imagery, and that a 
reformed religibn must justify itself from the accepted sacred books. 
Christianity, as an evolution from, Judaism, was bound to find itself 
foreshadbwed in the symbols and prophetic intimations of its mother 


. Scriptures. The clouds of heaven are poetry for the gloom`of 


threatening tribulation. Isaiah says: “ The Lord rideth upon a swift 
“cloud and cometh unto Egypt.” So the cofning of Christ's kingdom 
was seen over against the darkness of the Jewish day, the cloudy 
prospects of Israel’s personal and national life. That Jesus meant no 
merely personal and local return is evidenced by His warning-His 


disciples not to listen for a moment to anyone who raised the cry, 
Christ is here or ‘there. His coming was to be the dawn of a light 


that would lighten all the world It is true that the setting given 
‘to the coming kingdom is made more realistic and tragic by reference 
ito a darkened sun and moon and falling stars. In every apocalypse 
‘desolation precedes reconstruction, and the pen that portrays it must, 


like Dante's, be “dipped in the gloom of easthquake and eclipse.” _ 


Astronomical collapses are the staple symbols in'the Old Testament 
of national calamities which persist to the last extreme. The rupture 
of the sidereal system is employed by four prophets to describe the 
falls of Babylon, Egypt and Moab, and judgments uponthe Jews. It 
is an excellent. metaphor for the méhtal darkness and stupefaction of 
a people whose national ‘sun has set ang whose God seems to have 
forsaken them. 


But the kingdom, where is it? Colani is right in holding that it is i 
‘no, outward political organisation, girded by statutory laws and 


officered by authority. . “ Kingdóm ” is a mistranslation which 
objectifies a “reign” which is within the hearts of those who do 
God’s will It was never more than that to the thought of Jesus. 


. That this reign did come millions of hearts have witnessed, and that 
jt came as-a new dispensation of grace, making a new earth and | 
giving the vision of a new heaven, is a fact of history. Thus has _ 


the prophecy of Jesus verified itself—that His day or age-or reign 
would come in spite of His ignominious rejection by His people. 


We have now surveyed all the main contentions of the apocalyptic’ > 
critics, and have not found that in anything Jesus was mistaken. 
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They judge His sayings. in the temper of prosaic grammarians, 
apparently without imagination, and with tests of His veracity which 
are purely personal and subjective, and consequently go astray. A 
little more sympathy with the lofty spintuality of Christ, and a 
modicum of insight into the genius of Biblical thought, would have 
‘saved the trouble of several recent volumes. Jesus was entirely 
right. Nothing needs to be conceded to his critics. Dobschutz, 
while writing in defence, yields too much in his latest volume when 
he says: “Jesus did not come back in the clouds of heaven m the 
“lifetime of His own generation. . . . If we keep to the letter 
“of His words we cannot help agreeing that He was wrong regarding 
“the outward form of His prediction, and especially the time of God’s 
“fulfilment. . . . He was a Jew of His time.” Here, with all the 
author's sympathy and fairness, there is the careless misinterpretation 
we have already exposed. Not a few other Biblical scholars whose 
hearts are right have got similarly mazed in misunderstandings from 
which they cannot disentangle themselves Such misconceptions 
were impossible if old pre-judgments were laid aside and due care 
taken to combine all the various representations that Jesus gives of 
His kingdom or reign. We should then be delivered from all those 
small localisations and materialisations which are the occasion of 
controversy and stumbling, and see that Christ has found His day, 
come into His kingdom, and that no king ever did! or ever will wield 
the happy and holy influence which proclaims Him ideal Son of Man 
and Son of God, the worthy Vice-Regent of the Almighty Father. 
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ADICALLY different were the’ natures of these two men, 

AG whom circumstances threw together in the carrying out of 

one and ine same work, each serving to correct and complete the 
other. 

There have been few. minds better balanced, in the eedinaty 

acceptation of the word, than Ben Jonson’s. In this sense, balance 


- nfeans constant equilibrium between the moral and the mtellectual 


qualities, an equilibrium whose, very constancy suppresses the dis- 
turbing element of emotion. This definition applies to Jonson, a 


-. cold and rational being, i in whom emotion, hardly appears in any form 


other than anger, and folly scarcely in any shape but that of almost 


incredible personal susceptibility. Leaving aside shortcomings due 
to irrttafion or wounded pride, there are few beings whose psychology 


. is less disconcerting. He was a man of robust, almost brutal health, 


for which he had, to pay the ranom He was really not morbid 
enough. He knew neither great dangers nor great ecstasies. 
Through having escaped disease, he lacked sensitiveness; through 
having’ escaped delirium, he lacked enthnsiasm; through haymg 
escaped madness, he lacked that acute penetration which it brings 
as a compensation, The crises of over-excitement are the most 
powerful motor-springs of normal life. Now there is no trace of 
any moral crisis either in the life or‘in the wark of Jonson. This 
lack of vibration always prevented him from developing in the highest 
degree even the healthy and solid qualities with which he was 
endowed. In him intellect is the master faculty; so he venerates, 


above ail things, reason. On the other hand, he is almost totally 


deficient in emotion, so it is not before reasém reasoning and acting 
that he bows down, but before reason established, consecrated by 
tradition. Hence his respect for existing things and for the rules 
“that make them such. His conscience warns him of the slightest 
breach of the rules he recognises; his* will- -power gives him the 
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strength to observe them himself; his logic enables him to applý 
and extend them. His consaence does not strive after hyper- 
refmement, and consequently never becomes inydlved in the hesita- 
tions of scepticism or the haur-splitting of casuistry; his ‘will never 
bristles up for too great an effort, and therefore never wavers in 
the tasks it undertakes; his logic never carries its conclusions too 
far, and so never allows itself to be perplexed by the contradictions 
of dialectic. Conscience, will, logic always keep on good terms, and 
on this tripod he poises himself. Thus he is able to attain a definitive 
resulr—a thing too rare not to awaken admiration and respect. He 
rejoices at it with naive satisfaction, poisoned by no misgivings as 
to the value of this result Not the qualities of bellicose strength 
were lacking m him, but those of humility, sympathy, submissiveness 
—divine weaknesses which have regenerated the world. -Liberality, 
therefore, and along with it true moral vitality, was wanting in 
Jonson. There is not in him the stuff of a very great artist, but there 
is that of a good burgher and of a perfect gentleman. He conceives 
of bis Literary mission with the assurance and straightforwardness 
of a burgher, and fulfils it with the scrupulous probity of a gentleman. 

It ig not in this sense that Shakespeare’s could be called a “ well- 
“balanced” mind. But let us cease tæ make use of this term in its 
current, common, worldly acceptation. When thus understood, it 
applies only to man in his relation to society. It expresses only in 
a very imperfect fashion the co-ordination of the qualities that make 
up the complete individual There is no manifestation of psychic 
activity but what plays a.useful part in the formation of the individual 
soul Morbidity is as indispensable as health, delirium as necessary 
as sanity. The best-balanced soul, in this sense, is that which counter- 
poise reason by folly, optimism by misanthropy, and so on. The 
ideal would be to incline in no direction. As far as is humanly 
possible, this is how Shakespeare’s soul behaves. To attempt defining 
it 13 labour lost, for definition involves restriction, and as‘ soon as, 
basing upon some passage in his works, an endeavour is made to 
settle the bounds of his nature, it is thwarted by the recollection of 
a passage of opposite import. Only one general remark can be 
made: to wit, that the impelling force of his nature is not intellect, 
bur emotion—emotion comprehensive enough to absorb all mental 
and moral qualities. The suppleness of this emotion proves how 
fallacious are the usual distinctions of psychology. It has enough 
consistency to take the imprint of every influence; it is too ductile 
to retain the stamp of any. His soul is like a pool of mercury, which 
becomes disaggregated with the slightest motion, and whose floating 
fragments unite again when at rest. He seems,able to pass through 
all the phases of feeling, without allowing any one phase to be 
perturbed by the memory of another; he describes, and frequently 
takes pleasure in juxtaposing, libertinism, voluptuousness, chaste love, 
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virginal freedom from passion, without allowing the colours of one 
emotion to run into’those of another, without making licentiousness 
‘seem less brutal, or ecstasy less passionate, or the union of souls 
less pure, or isolation less peaceful He reaches almost unheard-of 
paradoxes of feeling. , _ His versatility of emotion is unexampled. 
Mere friendship sets in vibration in his breast all the strings of love. 
For a single being he exhausts all the varieties of sentiment. He 
addresses his friend now in a tone of paternal protection, now with 
almost, religious fervour, now with the confidence of a humble and 
feartul mistress, pow with the passion of-a lover for his lady. In 
-- none of his dramas has he made a study whosé psychological wealth 
is equal to that of the Sonnets, for he’ never had to analyse a soul 
whose complexity could vie with his own Nothing gives fuller 
. insight into that suppleness of emotion which forms the very basis of 


his nature. From it he derived all it is-able to give—sympathy, _ 


’ penetration, tolerance, liberality, and ‘also a certain amount of 
, fatsser-aller, some distrust of tradition, and not a little contempt for 
-externals—im a word, a royal indifference to all rules save those of 

psychological truth. All qualities compatible with suppleness he 
bad, but there are some, after all, which it precludes , Owing to its 


very nature, it has to forego constancy, absolutely direct action, ` 


‘imphcit self-reliance, unhesitating firmness, very close logical reasoñ- 
ing, and the support of established rules) These are appreciable 
.advantages, which Shakespeare was better able to dispense with than 
anyone else, but of which every human being must feel the need. -It 
is in this especially ‘that he differs from Jonson. He who can do 
most cannot always do least, despite the proverb. He had all: the 
superior qualities that go.to make up the perfect individual; he was 
lacking in a'few of the elementary énes which bring these personal 
perfections to bear directly upon the consciousness of others. He 
_did not take his mission to heart as did Jonson; he fulfilled it with 
more nonchalance, and without making as much noise about his 
name. He consequently did not attain as definitive a result, or, at 
any rate, as evident a one, and he certainly exercised a historical 


influence very appreciably inferior to that of his mer This mission 


was, in essence, the same for both. 


In the drama there are two essential factors: the living substance, 


‘which is psychology, and the art of presentation, Which is technique. 
Everything else—imagmation, fancy, lyricism, etc—must be subor- 
“dinated to these two fundamental necessities. Jonson and Shake- 
speare early understood this fundamental .rule of the art. 
‘To be just, they inyented it. At the time when they began their 
stage career, they found in the repertory of the sixteenth century a 
great variety of gexres,-a profusion of sketches, of rough drafts, of 
half-developed ideas, which both of them put under contribution, 
and zaspis already supple with long usage—clear, fluent, and, at times, 
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sonorous and memorable. Literary qualities were not what it lacked ; 
they could not be- wantıng in men like Kyd or Marlowe. But what 
must strike anyone reading, however superficially, the pieces charac- 
tenstic of the time is the deficency of dramatic feeling they all 
betray. ‘The drama has not yet taken shape as a genre by itself. 
It proceeds from the mysteries and moralities of the Middle Ages. 
It has not yet managed to harmonise the incongruities it owes to its 
origin, or sought to convert them into means of action or psychological 
motives. Despite its brilliant qualities of rhetoric and, in some cases, 
of pure poetry, it has thus far never succeeded in creating living 
beings, or even in acquiring the technical skill that would render the 
creation of living beings possible. The personages are tod isolated, 
they do not directly react on one another, and the interdependence 
of their actions is not made clear to the public’ [Notice, for instance, 
the stiffness of the comic dialogues in Damon aad Pythias, the 
unskilful interposition of the Vice in Appius and Virginia, the weak 
disposition of the scenes between the tax-gatherer and the insurgents 
in Jack Straw, the total lack of communion between Andrea and 
Bell’ Imperia, the two so-called passionate lovers in Hieronimo. The 
game remark applies to a scene of far greater poetic scope: the death 
of Zenocrate m Tamburlaine.| Logic is lacking in their intercon- 
nection ; relief is therefore wanting in their presentment. Lack of 
psychology and lack of technique:are, at bottom, two sides of the 
, self-same defect. 

The two knights who came riding towards each other could not 
agree as to the nature of the shield of which each saw but one side. 
It is against one and the same defect that Jonson and Shakespeare 
do battle, but it is not seen by the one under the same aspect as by 
the other. Jonson, like a good old pedant respectful of tradition, 
relying on his reading and proud of his science, attributes the dramatic 
weakness of the sixteenth-century theatre to the neglect of certain 
rules consecrated by antiquity. The psychological instinct-of Shake 
speare—for it is an imstinct, like hunger and thirst—warns him that 
the more serious vice, to which, in a great measure, are due these 
external defects, is insufficient knowledge of the human soul How 
is this to be remedied? ; 

Jonson, a scholar, looks back to the theatre of classical antiquity ; 
Shakespeare, without paying much attention to Terence, casts his 
eyes about on his immediate surroundmgs, Authority imposes on 
the one what personal reflection suggests to the other. The starting- 
pant of every reform must be the observation of real life. Jonson 
and Shakespeare seem to have made up their minds on.this point 
It is interesting to compare their declarations. 

As might be expected, it is especially Jonson who is the propa- 
gandist. In the Prologue to his first comedy, Every Man in His 
Humour, he, sounds the -charge against the unlikelihoods, the 
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impossible turns of ene the loosely-knit intrigues of the old school: 
He means to substitute for them a perfectly, simple, plain form ‘of 
comedy, a study of the “humours and manners of the time.” With 


_ ` his characteristic vigour and faithfulness, he hastens to carry out his 


4 


i 


ra 


project, so that m the Induction to The Magnetic Lady, oné of his 
last plays, he was able, with legitimate pride, to sum up as: follows 
haan various stages of his life as a playwright :— 


‘“ The author, beginning his studies of this kind with Every 
Man in His Humour and, after, Every Man Oxi of His Humour, 
and since continuing in all his plays, especially those of the comic 
thread, some recent humours still, or manners of men, that went 
along with the times ;` finding himself now near the close or 
shutting up of his circle, hath fancied to himself in idea this 
Magnetic Mistress. . . . And this he hath called Humours 


Shakespeare’s words are satiny explicit :— ae 


eo erstep ‘not the modesty of nature; for’ nubian pé overdone | 


is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at first and 
now, was and is, to hold, as twere, the mirror up to Nature; to 
; show Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, and the very 
, age and body of the Time his form and pressure.’’—(Hamlet, 
Act INI., Sc. 2.) i 


These definitions resemble each other, but are not identical. To, 


“study the humours and manners of the time” does not mean to 
“hold the mirror up to Nature” Here again there are two sides to 


‘the observation of life, one of which is called reality, ne other ` 


Nature. 
The latter i$ only reached utd the former. Jonson starts ae the 
direct- observation of reality. But it is not in and for itself that he 


‘ studies it. He only adopts it because it seems to him the sole satis- 


factory basis for drama. Before examining how he understands 
realism, the question must be asked to what purpose he ener: 
nates it. 


What Jonson condemns m the plays of his predecessors is the ; 


a almost total lack of adaptation to the spectator. His dream js to. 


establish direct communication between the actor and the public. 
“ That is the most unlucky scene in a play which needs an mterpreter” 


- Gduction to Magnetic Lady). His ideal is to get instantaneous — 


effects. 


This is the essential principle that guides him in his sbacevaind 


of reality. He copies what he sees’around him with absolute con- 
scienfiousness and fidelity. But he does not reproduce at random all 
= sees. He makes a strict choice from amid reality. What he seeks 

re striking traits, telling speeches. He fixes his attention on tHe 
mios characteristic words and deeds only. In'a certain man he 
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notices a certain trait, a certain tendency, a certain defect, which he 
seizes and magnifies, eliminating every other element. He takes an 
interest only in the manias men are slaves to. This system leads 
him straight to the theory of “ humours.” i 


“ For when some one peculiar quality - 
Dotħ so possess a man, that it doth draw ° 
All his affects, his spirits and his powers 
In their confluxions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour.” 
Prologue to Every Man Oxt of His Humour.) 


e 


It is his Syra instinct, strengthened by reasoning and 
reflection, which drives him to these all too simple conceptions, 
against which the psychologists of our day rebel—they who are fond 
of mmute and complicated analyses. Jonson does not even claim 
to seek for psychological truth. The characters for him are not 
objects in and for themselves; they are means of action. The 
spectator must be able to recognise each one of them by means of a 
distinctive sign: an absorbing vice—avarice (Volpone); a dominant 
passion—the love of luxury and pleasure (Sir Epicure Mammon) ; 
a dialect (the witch in The Sad Shepherd); a professional jargon 
(Knockem, the horse-dealer in Bartholomew Fair), etc. Each of 
them ıs required to have a certain amount of summary, vigorously 
outlined individuality, which serves to differentiate them 'one from 
the other, but that is all That the spectator should be able to bear ‘ 
them all-in his memory, and that he should soon have become so 
familiar with them as to be able to foresee the action they are about 
to perform, the saying they are about to utter—such is Jonson’s ideal 
He does not allow them freedom of action, of development, of 
evolution. On the contrary, they have to remain stationary, to take 
the crease they are given, and not to ask to change. Not only does 
he simplify them—he congeals them. 

Far he wants them to form part, either as supports or as ornaments, 
of a vast architectural design, which- the slightest motion would upset. 
Grave or grotesque, they will never be anything for him but caryatids. 
This over-docile disciple of antiquity takes in its most literal sense 
Aristotle’s aphorism: “In the drama, action takes precedence of 
“everything else.” Action, as Jonson conceives of it, means the 
skilful arrangement of facts, an operation quite independent of the 
development of characters) This dovetailing business gives his 
essentially logical mind more satisfaction than would the study of the 
inconsistencies and abrupt changes of the human soul. Making eight 
intrigues turn around a'‘single pivot (The Alchemist) is a tour de 
force that gives him deeper joy than the creation of one complete 
living being. With his overwhelmmg will-power he suppresses in 
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his personages every tendency to independent action, and to every 
objection that is, raised he may be heard answering: j . 


“ Interrupt not the thread or series of the argument’ A good 
play is like a skein of silk which, if you take by the right end, 
ou may wind off at pleasure on the card of your discourse; but, 
if you light upon the wrong end, you will pull all into a knot or 


elf-lock which nothing but the shears or a candle can undo or, 


separate.’’—{Induction to Magnetic Eady.) ` 
So, im order to satisfactorily wind off the skein of action, Jonson 


‘does not scrupke to entangle in inextricable knots the psyshological ` 


motives. of his‘characters. There comes a time when, without his 


realising such to be the case, his logic 'dullş his perception. Jonson ~~ 


is very faithfully and ‘very scrupulously a realist, but the materials 
furnished ‘him by reality he subjects to a logical treatment which 
` distorts their true meaning. Unconsciously he veers away from his 
“first conception He does not perceive that it is his realism which 
is putting him on the wrong track. The sayings of his personages | 
are mostly taken from real hfe; but- their actions he adapts to the 
needs of construction. Words and deeds are. very markedly at 
variance in all Jonson's more developed characters. The speeches 
of the braggart in Tke Alchemist are no doubt copied from a living 
model, but why does this “angry boy,”.who has, no other word in 
his mouth but that of “honour,” wish to force his sister to prostitute 
herself to a stranger? It does not appear that Jonson mtended this 
* as a study of hypocrisy; nothing explains this singular contradiction 
but the needs of his plan. In the grave characters this defect is all - 
the more conspicuous, because no superficial realism of speech any 


longer deceives as to the lack of fundamental truth. 


Corvino is exhibited, mad with jealousy, picking a quarrel with 
his wite on a baseless suspicion; a moment later he is seen, without 
scruple and without reason, without even the allurement of sure 
reward, itching to offer her to Volpone. All psychological paradoxes 
are possible, but sudden and groundless volte-faces are not. 

' Something of this defect is noticeable even in his style. Dimae 
appropriateness, beyond a certain point, he lacks. He is like a 
captive balloon that cam: rise to a fixed height only. Jonson, it is 
true, admirably reproduces the Puritans’ mode Of speech, and we 
- know what pains he took to learn the dialect of the North-country , 
peasants before putting them on the stage. But he makes his serious 


Mammon express themselves in similar terms. It is not Jonson who 
could imagine, or would even be able to understand, the difference 
between the sweeping and majestic imagination of Othello and the 
, mean, despicable, and really ignoble and depraved metaphors of 
Leontes. This lack of delicacy in perception sometimes’leads to his 
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making very serious blunders. I'spoke of the disagreement between 
the words and deeds of his characters. In the more or less lyric 
passages of his plays, a sumilar disagreement may be observed between 
the sense and the sound of his words. Sir Epicure Mammon dreams 
of the splendours the philosopher’s stone 1s to brmg him: 


““My meat shall all come in Indian shells, 
Dishes of agate, set in gold and studded 
. With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths and rubies ” . 


And then all at once: 


“ My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calvered salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys: I myself will have 
The beards of barbels served instead of salads” . . 


Against the impression here produced it is superfluous to argue. 
Merely with regard to sound, the ring of these words is not trie. 
And, to better realise that such is the case, it will suffice to call to 
mind an analogous scene in Dr. Faustus. Marlowe does not pride 
himselt on realism, but his psychological imagination enables him to 
enter into the high-wrought feelmgs of his hero, and his lines are 
thrilled with the tremor and flutter of Faust in ecstasy at the vision 


z . . of women, « or unwedded maids, 
A Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the queen of love.” 


The worst of it is that this defect, everywhere patent, turns 
back upon Jonson even in that science of ‘construction to which he 
has sacrificed everything. The intrigues he elaborates with such 
close and painstaking logic have no kind of basis. The building 
is usually impeccable in workmanship, but every moment threatens 
to collapse; the ground on which it is built is of too loose a con- 
sistency. It may be granted Jonson that his Silent Woman is a 
positively faultless masterpiece of construction, but it rests on nothing. 
Even Dryden, the most fervent of his‘admirers, was much perplexed . 
as to how to defend the psychological conception of the taciturn 
Morose, and, if this conception cannot be justified, the play no longer 
has any raison d'étre. It is a tour de force which consists in 
balancing an enormous weight on the tip of the little finger. The 
impression of inevitableness is what is always lacking in Jonson’s 
plays. His much-vaunted construction reminds one of a hurdle-race. 
It is enjoyable to see the obstacles jumped: but the need for them 
does not appear very clearly. 

Jonson, then, began by observing real life, but did not proceed 
very far on the way, which was soon closed to him -by his logic. 
What he did take from real life he subjected to intellectual treatment, 
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which; while seeking to transform, ended by deformmg. Shakespeare 
made no such ostentatious display of science. He was always less 


of a fault-finder, He accepted existing forms more good-naturedly. - 


It would even seem that he groped longer than Jonson. At the 
beginning of his career, he seems to have hesitated between the 
comedy’ of intrigue (Comedy of Errors), the comedy of wit (Love's 
Labour's Lost), and the comedy of fancy (Midsummer Nigh? s Dream). 
His first tendency seems to be diametrically opposed to. realism. 
He at first dreams of giving “to airy nothing a local habitation and 

“aname.” But, from Romeo and Juliet onwards, that play which is 
of capital importance for the comprehension of hjs mind’s develop- 
ment, he determines to take psychology as his guide. And, baving 
once enfered upon this course, he never again allows himself to be 
diverted from it by external considerations. Carried far enough, it 
absorbs all Jonson’s rules, all Jonson’s formulas. In it Shakespeare 


- finds not only the salvation, but also the raison @étre of the drama. 


i 


For Shakespeare’s supple soul, dramatic form is not ın itself an 


object; it is only a mèans. He never shows that complacency for 


, the lack of memory, of delicacy of perception, and of feeling, on the 


part of the spectator, which Jonson ‘practised till he took the point off 


psychology. Observe with what insistence, with what he - 


opposes any emphasis, any exaggeration of the tragic “to split the 

“ears of the groundlings,” any caricature, any ‘exaggeration of the 
comic “to make the unskilful laugh” Nor is this a mere sally, like 
the Induction to-Bartholomew Fair ; it is not the outcome of a hooted 
author's vanity disguising itself in clumsy bits of irony, which are 


- the best proof of Jonson’s servility, of his fear of giving’ offence, of i 
`- his terror of the public The comparison of the two scenes would 


make clearly manifest the difference between the ideal of the one, 
which is success of the play on the stage, and that of the other, which 
-is psychological truth. 

‘To this fundamental differenoe of purpose corresponds a funda- 
mental difference of technique. ~ Jonson, allowing, himself to be 
guided i in his observation by stage necessities, seeks in life for excep- 
tiona] effects only, and, when reproducing them, hollows and scoops 
them out yet further, Shakespeare’s more catholic, more democratic 
mind does not set about. hunting for the characteristic trait; he 
receives all impressions without rejecting any. 


' To keep to the mere observation of reality, Shakespeare will be 


_ found to carry the day even in Jonson’s own special field. Each of 
Jonson’s personages is, by definition, an incarnation of a special 
“humour.” Shakespeare is not bo parsimonious ; each of his realistic 
characters i is made up of five or six different “humours,” which hold 
each other in check, and whose mean must be taken, in. order to form 


a,true estimate. Nothing could, better demonstrate complexity - 


or even his most summary creations than comparison Jonson’s. 
6 
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One of the most living figures Jonson has drawn—one of those 
that best impress themselyes on the mind—#s certainly that of the 
fat pig-woman Ursula in Bartholomew Fair. There are few beings 
with more body, few standing out in stronger relief, few whose 
physical presence makes itself more distinctly felt. But what a mere 
daub, in comparison with that paradoxical Falstaff, a character as 
complex as its creator’s.art! What a caricature, fit for a sign-board, 
beside that amazing old man, younger at heart than his pupil, at once 
Atlas and Proteus, a quick intellect in a heavy body: stout, fat, brisk, 

- waggish, paternal, a libertine, a coward, a liar, a braggart, a softened 
sceptic, a moralist at times—here I stop; enumeration only serves to 
convince one how well-nigh impossible it is to find a formula for any 

one of Shakespeare’s characters. 

' Perhaps it is not fair to Jonson to begin with Falstaff. Let us 
take a portrait more delicate, more subtle than Ursula’s could be, 
the portrait of Lady Politick Would-be (Volpone), the most successful 
of all his women, She is a typical representative of feminine frivolity ; 
no kind of affectation is lacking in this voluble, giddy, coquettish 
creature, who thinks herself irresistible, and who, out of mere want 
of judgment, out of sheer vanity, pays assiduous court to the unscru- 
pulous Volpone—a most dangerous game to play. She is one of 
Jonscn’s most complex characters; she is far more than a “ humour,” 
for not only has Jonson managed to accumulate in her, more felicit- 
ously and lavishly than in anyone else, the traits that reveal the 
dominant passion, but, beneath the frivolity, he has very judiciously 
shown the fundamental purity of the lady, her evident unconscious- 
ness of the mfamy of the part she is acting, and her attachment, 
after all, to the home life, manifesting itself by an altogether 
gratuitous jealousy of her husband. 

And yet, despite her complexity, how rudimentary in development 
Lady Politick Would-be seems in comparison with Shallow! She 
is an ephemeral being of rapid growth, who does not seem to have 
had a past, who bad no existence before she appears on the stage, 
who fully exhibits. herself within twenty-four hours, on whose mind 
past events have left no furrow, no trace, and future ones will leave 
none either. Observe, on thé contrary,-by what slow gradations the 
complete personality of Shallow has been formed; notice the super- 
posed layers in his nature. This little, wizened, frivolous and talka- 
tive old man has passed through the most varied experiences before 
he ends by setting up as justice of the peace. Of yore, with other 
jolly fellows as boon companions, among whom Falstaff, he has 
heard the chimes at midnight. Falstaff has left his stamp upon him, 
as on all whose education he undertakes to finish. This frisky little 
maz’ has in his youth been a pleasure-hunter. He still smacks his 
chops at the thought of it, and nothing can be more curious than to see 
floating up to, the surface of his learned and edifying conversation 
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recollections of this life long since given up. Lady ‘Politick . 


f Would- be is amusing for a moment, but that is all; “out of Shallow 
i “you may devise matter enough for the wearing out of aix fashions 
“and laugh without intervallym.” _ 

Let us take one of Jonson’s most important characters, thé one 
on whom rests the whole intrigue of The Silent Woman. Morose is 
an old man who has a horror of noise. This is his characteristic— 
the only one. It is his only claim to individuality. He has broken 
all the ‘bonds that connect him with ordinary humanity, in order to 
cultivate this mania at his ease.. He knows neither human passions 
nor human preferences; he has lost all feeling of personal dignity 
` (see the divorce scene); he is not far from having lost all feeling of 
honour and ridicule; he allows himself to be scoffed at, ‘bantered, 
insulted, without uttering a single complaint. He has but one pre- 


occupation—to avoid noise; and ‘one sometimes even, wonders, 


whether it is sincere, for he is certainly the most talkative personage 
conceivable, and the sound of his own voice nowise gives him 
umbrage. 

Let us set over against him the most elementary, the most insigni- 


ficant of Shakespeare’s characters: Shallow’s cousin, Silence. He is 


the true taciturn one. On ordinary occasions he scarcely opens his 
‘mouth ;. in every dialogue in which he has a share ‘he merely 
approves; he retires behind his loquacious cousin, and by glorious 
Falstaff he is only too happy to be eclipsed. And yet, in the depths 
of this shrivelled-up nature, there still slumber some instincts that 
_ connect it with the great human nature. Animated by wine, Silence 
sets to work to be merry for the fourth time im, his life. To show 
“an old man can do somewhat,” he begins, in squeaky tones, to sing 
drinking songs that bear the same relation to normal pleasure as 
do his shrill tremolo, his falsetto ieee to the ordmary os of 
mortals. 
Ad these Sie bubs few aaa Lom devas eae 
, of Shakespeare, ever teeming with life., No exhaustive analysis has 
been attempted! a few traits only have been’ singled out amid the 
incalculable diversity of each character. Moreover, it is as a realist 
only that Shakespeare has been viewed. In realism pure and simple, 
'& science in which Jonson has specialised, Shak: without 
‘ apparent effort and without bluster, carries the day on every issue. 


owever, realism pure and simple hardly exists. There comes a- 


time when the individuality of the most inveterate realist awakes. 
_ ‘No human being, save as a discipline, can be content to remain a 
mére sensation-machme. Intellect and emotion grow equally 
. impatient of such constraint. ‘ 


The critical moment comes—that of the awakening of the indi- 


viduality. Jonson and Shakespeare have thus far proceeded together 
on the highway of realism, the one picking up the pebbles in the 
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gravel, the other culling the flowers by the roadside, yet fellow- 
travellers, to all appearance bound for the same destination. But 
now comes a bifurcation: Which road is to be taken? 

We have seen the choice Jonson makes. Guided by the intellect ` 
alone, he forsakes reality to turn towards logic. It is from thence 
onwards that he wanders from the right course. This fortuitous 
intervention of logic, external and ungrounded, points to a disdain 
of reality, of whose cause Jonson was not perhaps himself fully 
aware. It is because, in itself meagre and naked, reality does not 
satisfy his vigorous mind that he discards it I know of no better 
argument against realism than this attitude of its most sincere and. 
undoubting champion towards it. 
- Yet there is another solution, which Jonson, with his cold tempera- 

ment, could hardly guess at. Shakespeare, guided principally by 
emotion, divines beneath this reality, which is a’ stumb‘ing-block to 
Jonsan, an inner and invisible life, wherein reside the deeper causes 
of those outward effects unexplained and inexplicable by the logic of 
the intellect. He goes down deeper into the study of realism ; 
instead of turning away from it, he pushes forward his researches. 
Observation furnishes him with the means of illuminating his path on 
his exploring tour; with this feeble rushlight he finds his way into 
the hidden depths of the soul; forthwith the flame he bears is on all 
sides mirrored back by the stalactites hanging there undreamt of. 
Shakespeare makes use of realism with more true constancy and 
fidelity than Jonson, but he never allows himself to be enthralled 
by appearances, and therefore never feels the need of rebelling 
against them. It is curious to see how differently the two navigators 
double this formidable Cape of Storms. 

It would be a mistake, however, to view this method of Shake- 
speare’s as an extolling of emotion at the expense of logic. He has 
by no means renounced logic; he has merely delayed its application. 
For, by going ever deeper into the study of psychology, Shakespeare 
discovers in the hidden motives of souls the logic of facts. There 
comes a moment that Jonson never knew, when the fruit of thé 
author’s- invention, slowly come to maturity, falls from the tree. His 
characters live as individuals, independent of their creator’s will 
They are masters of their own actions, and of the sum total of these 
actions, and the reactions to which they give rise in them neighbours, 
the total Action of the drama is the outcome. 

It is relatively.easy to build up, considering how very complex the 
characters are. Upon close inspection, it will be perceived that the 
true cause of the difficulty Jonson experiences in arranging the suc- 
cession of events lies in his rigorously simple system of “humours.” 
The special character of each individual thus conceived of can only 
. show itself under certain very limited conditions. Volpone, as an 
individual, bas no existence outside of his small circle of flatterers 
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-and EIA but, Othello is equally true, equally lifelike before 
the Senate, in the garrison of Cyprus, and in the chamber of 
` Desdemona. It is fo: Jonson a true labour of Hercules to overcome 
the difficulties of his self-imposed system. Almost a superhuman 
effort is required to assemble, under one and the same roof, Subtle, 
Face, Doll, Dapper, Drugger, Kestril,.Dame Pliant, Sir Epicure 
Mammon, Surly, Ananias, Tribulation, Wholesome and Lovewit. “ 
Jonson is almost forced to replace complexity of character by multi- 
plicity of personages. But Shakespeare’s personages put out their 
feelers in all directions. Falstaff can, without unlikelihood, be 
brought in contact, separately or simultaneously, with the Prince of 
Wales, a band of thieves, the justice of peace, the Lord Chief Justice, 
Doll Tearsheet and Mistress Quickly. Thus the characters are not — 
-made to tally with a preconceived iñtrigue; the action evolves in 
accordance with natural logic—the only satisfactory land —by ‘the 
s will of the actors, and not by the will of the author. 

Shakespeare now only has to collect and group together the 
scattered impressions, in order to make up the definitive drama. “He 
intervenes personally only to determine the total effect. It is not he 
who pre-arranges the actions of Lear, or those of Gloucester, but it is 
. he who juxtaposes these two suffermgs,* who combines these two 
stories, so as to form the complete drama of ingratitude. His plays 
have their unities, just as Jonson’s have theirs, but instead of bemg 
the unities of time, place and action, they : are the unities of psycho- 
logy, logic and ethics. 

Such is the import of the reform accomplished, and in this work it 
is thus that the individuality of each of the two poets was made 
manifest. The one starts from the exterior, the other from the 
interior. Jonson asks himself how the drama is to be built up; 
Shakespeare asks himself what its purpose.is., The one uses his lucid 

. intelligence to apply rules already established, whose wording he 
understands, but whose true signification he does not grasp. The 
` other uses his supple emotion to search for psychological truth, which, 
in his hands, spontaneously assumes artistic shape. The one comes to 
a result precise and definitive, but full of inherent contradictions. 

The other carries out 4 reform deep and sfill, whose principle never 
MARY SUDDARD. 

Paris, 1906. 
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. *This remark is borrowed from Moulton : “Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, ; 
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RITICISM of the two older Englsh Universities has of late 
years taken a more kindly tone. It is no longer assumed 
without further argument that they are picturesque but corrupt 
institutions, where endowments originally intended for poor scholars 
are consumed by a handful of clerical pluralists; where learning 
stagnates while those who should be there to learn pay handsomely 
for the privilege of acquirmg a complete set of extravagances and 
only partially harmless vices. It is probably now allowed that both 
in the newer and the humaner learmng Oxford and Cambridge are 
at the head of the educational influences of the country, and the only 
point of difference among critics is the way in which their 
undoubtedly considerable resources may be expended at best advan- 
tage to the nation. 

In matters of reform Cambridge, more than the sister University, 
has always preferred the fallentis semita vita. It has not in the 
past been our custom to herald coming changes by popular articles 
cr epistolary discussions in the daily Press, and many a vital change 
has been considered and adopted at Cambridge almost without the 
knowledge of the outer world. But the public is always inclined to 
consider the two cases together; and, hearing that two proposals 
within a week were rejected—at Oxford the relaxation of the com- 
pulsory Greek requirements in Responsions, and at Cambridge a ~ 
proposal for a reform in the constitution of the Senate—it may be 
inclined quite erroneously to believe that a blank wall of Toryism- 
has been set against harmless and even necessary reforms. Oxford 
is well able to look after herself, and several of her most ardent 
reformers have already publicly stated that they were unable to vote 
for the proposed statute on account of its mistaken form, rather than 
-its reasonable intention; that there is no considerable body of 
unreasoning conservative opposition at Cambridge it is the business 
of this article to prove by some account of the programme of reform 
desired by many of the younger men of that University. 
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_ In'Cambridge the words “ Liberal” and “Conservative” are freely 
used with relation to academic politics, and it need hardly be 
explained that the terms have no particular elation to their counter- 
parts, in imperial or national affairs. In the last ixhportant division 
the Conservatives were led by a Gladstonian Liberal, while several 
of the most prominent Conservatives m Cambridge were to be found 
on the side of change. But these terms are not only open to this 
primd facie misconception: they are more misleading still because 
the University Liberals have become in the course of time the most ; 

` inflexible adherents of an ancient policy, now without practical value, 
and prefer to cling to the ideals of thirty years ago without reference! 

_ to the needs of the moment. . A great work was done in Cambridge 
, by that famous (Liberal trio, of whom, alas!’only one, the Regius, 

` Professor of Greek, survives ; Henry Sidgwick is long dead, and we 

lately mourn the Master of \Christ’s Too much, indeed, can hardly 
be sad of the leading of Mr. Sidgwick, Dr. Peile and Dr. Jackson, 

.who id almost what they pleased with the University “until they 

miscalculated the strength of the opposition, to the proposed granting 
of degrees to women. But what was desirable, and perhaps neces- 
sary, even fifteen ‘years ago is no longer the pressing need of to-day, 
and the adherents of their policy, who belong almost without excep- 

tion to what may be called the middle-aged, as opposed to the oldest | 
and youngest classes of residents, have, without knowing it, become 
the veriest hide-bound Tories of all 

i Before formulating the proposals of the younger men, let us inspect 
_ for a moment the “ platform ” of the party of which I have just 

spoken and examine its “planks” singly. 


@) Degrees for women——The time is not yet ripe for the re- , 


opening of this difficult subject. The grievance, if it exists, has been 
lightened by the iaction>of Dublin in giving the degree to those 
Oxford and Cambridge women who have attained a standard as high 
as that of the male B.A, and might have been altogether obviated 
if women had been content to accept the advantageous proposal of 
a national university for women, having Newnham, Girton, Lady 
Margaret, Someryille, etc, as its constituent colleges, and with a 


Senate and full powers to grant degrees. As the question stands, if , 
satisfactory assurances could be given by responsible parties that , 


nothing more was sought than the titles of degrees, for educational 
purposes, and that no attempt would be afterwards made to interfere 
with the government of the University or to divert benefactions 
deliberately provided by the bóunty, of past generations for male 
. students, there might conceivably be a disposition on behalf.of some 
, ~of the younger generation to meet the demand with generosity and 
' consideration. . 

(2) Compulsory Greek —The time has already saved for a satis- 
factory ‘settlement of this question. _ The University cannot 
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compromise her reputation for humanity and sincerity by granting a 
degree in arts to Greekless students, but the solution lies along a 
bifurcation of studies. There are at present at least two Bachelors’ 
degrees—in law and medicine—which are taken along with the B.A. 
In future it will be necessary to add to these a Bachelor of Science, 
open to the mathematician as well as to the man of science strictly 
so-called, but with the difference that with it the B.A. will only 
be taken by those students who have originally passed the 
classical part of the previous examination. Those who are unable 
to manage the Greek will be content with the B.Sc, which will lead 
to the M.Sc. and membership of the Senate, just as the B.A. leads 
to the M.A, and that without, of course, additional expense. At 
the present time the degree of LL.M. is in every way equivalent to 
that of M.A. There is, however, one pomt on which we cannot even 
listen to some of our reformers. Fortunately, this extreme view is 
only adopted by a part of them. They are represented by such as my 
fnend and colleague Mr. A. C. Benson, and demand the abandonment 
of Greek even for the pass-man. To this proposal I at any rate, as 
one who has done a considerable amount of teaching for such students, 
offer the most vehement opposition. I shall speak shortly of the 
general position of the pass-man, but I take this opportunity of 
stating at once that I do not think any consideration at all should be 
given to a proposal to allow this comparatively leisured class the 
“soft option” of dropping Greek. 

(3) Disfrancmsement of the non-resident and the non-official 
` resident—This reform is, to put it frankly, a sham, proposed by those 
who wish to buy off outside interference (¢.g., a Royal Commission) 
by means of the appearance of internal change. The second of the 
two classes is of the greatest value in the counsels of the University, 
being composed of doctors, lawyers and clergymen resident in the 
town, and bringing to the debates of the academic mind a touch from 
the outside world which it sorely needs. It also contains a few poll 
coaches, who know a good deal more of the requirements. of the 
average rather stupid student than the whole bench of professors. 
As for the non-residents, they fulfil to perfection the functions of a 
revising chamber. They have never reversed the decision of the 
residents when that decision is thoughtfully and decisively expressed, 
but they have prevented sweeping changes being carried by insig- 
nificant chance majorities, and have thereby given occasion for further 
reflection. To give instances of their action both in rejecting and 
passing proposals, they rejected the Grace dismissing compulsory 
Greek from the -Little-go, when the change was favoured by a 
majority of eight among the residents ;* while they passed the reform 
of the Mathematical Tripos, unpopular as it was in the outside world 
on account of the disappearance of the Senior Wrangler, because 
they believed it to be m the best interests of education. 

* The official list of these, the “ Electoral Rol,” contains about 675 names. 
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Beyond and behind these three immediate objects there lies at the 
heart of some of the academic ‘Liberals a yery serious change—one 
which would, in fay opinion, déstroy the very best feature of our 
University, and that for which dt is most justly famed. They are 

- prepared to state—not yet publicly, but freely enough to one another 
`, and at small meetings—their desire to see the various,colleges amal- 
gamated into -larger groups) This’ desire usually oomes, naturally 
enough, from Trinity ; and I,might here ‘parenthetically remark that 
J trust that nothing I have to say—and it needs saymg—will be 
taken il in that college, ‘which fs, indeed, one of the glories of Cam- , 
_ bridge; many of its members are personal friends of my own, 
and many more Į esteem and révere. But'the attitude of the Trinity 
reformers on this matter may be compared to that of the Portuguese 
Republican Prime Minister after the October revolution, who, when 
asked his opinion as to the future of the Iberian peninsula, replied 
‘ that he expected that it would finally result in a confederation of 
republics each as large as ‘Portugal; or possibly, he said, as Portugal 
with Galicia. Such is (University reform as-conceived in Trinity. 
Trinity is to remain as it is, or slightly increased in size and influence, 
and the smaller colleges are to be jumped together to make other 
and composite Trinitiex 

To this proposal there are many of us’ who will offer the most 
strenuous opposition. I say nothing of the proposed diversion of the 
gifts of munificent benefactors of the past from the individual. chanńel 
ir which they wished them to flow; nothing of the vandalism of the 
suppression of a separate and historical corporate life-which has had 
an honourable existence for centuries. I put the objection solely on 
practical educational grounds. There would be some little saving 
of expense® by the suppression of a few college officers; but at what . 
a price! For the truth is that a large college—say. of the size of 
Trimity—is the best place in the world for a boy who comes up from 


’ .a big public school, such as Eton orHarrow, with many friends, or who 


is a fine scholar,or‘an expert at games, or in any other way notoriously 
popular; but the average man, fait at work and games, or from a 
smaller school, wilt far sooner find himself at home in one of the 
smaller Cambridge foundations, and will not“run that risk, possible’ 
to anyone at a very large college, of being swamped in the great , 
multitude of his fellows; and effective personal supervision on the 
part of the college authorities is naturally much easier at 4. small 
. college than at Trinity. I should not go so far as .to' propose the 
contrary operation—the resolution of Trinity into its component parts 
of God’s Hall, Michael as etc. There is room at Cambridge for 
legos are not more economically administered than small ones. Trinity 
of yaa E bead my own college, Magdslene ona of tis smallest), PATA oe 


undergraduates, wit an income aut about or about £51 each—rather less than 
half the other figure. PEREN ae R 
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both types of institution, and he who would suppress one type is no 
true friend to the mterests of the University at large. 

Perhaps not unconnected with this may be the hope which is some- 
times expressed by our orthodox Liberal reformers that the day is 
rapidly approaching when we are to exclude the passmen alto- 
gether. Leaving aside the harmful nonsense that has been talked 
about our older Universities as “ playgrounds of the-rich,” it is true 
that our upper and upper middie classes are mostly educated there ; 
but I suppose that even the most advanced Socialist would not deny 
education altogether to our upper and upper middle classes. It is 
equally obvious that Nature has not endowed every individual of 
these (and other) classes with an equal quantity of brain; and are 
those with a little less than their fellows—though perhaps the 
inferiority may lie solely in theoretical pursuits, and they may even 
be superior in power of practical execution—to be deprived of the 
advantages of a University education? Men who will turn out 
admirable squires, family solicitors, country clergymen, the very back- 
“bone, indeed, of our nation, would be excluded from Oxford and 
Cambnidge if.the poll degree were abolished, and it is our business 
to, find the best possible education for this class of brain. Besides, 
to descend to a very low level of argument, we live on the pass-man. 
He is a little richer than his brother who takes honours; he pays 
the same fees, for which we give him very little indeed, and we use 
his money to support Tripos lecturers and teachers. 

Up to this pomt I have bad more to do in pomting out the old 
fashioned and impracticable nature of the stock programme of Cam- 
bridge reform ; it will now be my more pleasant task to suggest lines 
upon which really advantageous changes might be made—a real 
policy, I hope, of constructive reform. 

To take, in the first place, our method of University governance : 
Our complaint is not, with the Liberals, that we are too democratic 
and must set up a resident oligarchy to rule, but that we are not 
democratic enough. We want every Cambridge man who has taken 
` a degree to remain a member of the Senate, to interest himself in 
the welfare of his Alma Mater, and to give us the benefit of his advice 
and his vote. At presentthe expense of proceeding to the degree of 
M.A. (which usually approaches £20) is the great bar to that desirable 
condition of things, and we have to see how we can best avoid so 
great a hardship. About a ‘year ago a scheme was proposed by 
which the expense of the degree fees was to be spread over an under- 
-graduate’s three years’ course; but it was felt that this was hard on 
the very poor student—the man who has to consider every penny 
that he spends—and the general result would be that the expense 
would be borne by the man’s parents instead of himself. At present, 
when he goes away from Cambridge he earns the money, and then 
returns to take the degree from his own resources. On these lines, 
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however, a little modified, the solution is to be found ; ne under- ° 


graduate’s capitation tax will have to be a little raised, the University 
must forego a little of the money, the colleges must lower heir degree 
fees (the larger colleges are very bad offenders in this respect), and 
it may finally be possible to be able to allow a man to take his M.A. 
and membership of the Senate for something not far over five or six 
pounds. Every man on taking his degree should leave a registered 
address, as in the case of the shareholders of a company, and a yearly 
report of the activities ‘of Cambridge should ‘be. gent to him to keep 
. his interest in his old University living and active. 

But this enlarged and rejuvenated Senate must not be left the’ help- 
less machine that it is now, able only to vote “Yes” or “‘No”.on 
proposals put before it Like the corresponding body at Oxford, it 
must be given the power to move amendments, and, finally, even that 
of initiating business. 

Then the body which at present possesses these powers of aa 

is far from satisfactory; the establishment of the Council of the 
Senate was one of the great mistakes of the first Universities’ Com-, 
mission. , It consists at present. of four heads of houses, four pro- 
fessors, and eight ordinary members of the Senate; half retire at a 
time and are re-elected every two years* by” the residents. It was. 
instituted “to consider and prepare Graces” for the Senate to vote 
upon, but it has since its inception acquired a good deal of power of 
different kinds, and for some of its functions it is quite ynsuited. 
For example, the late Professor Mayor, only a fortnight before his 
death, protested against the election to the professorships of Greek 
and Hebrew being in the hands of men none bf whom might know 
the proper names of the Greek vowels or be familiar with the Hebrew 
_ alphabet. These elections should, of course, be transferred, as in the 
case df the librarianship, to an ad ‘hoc board of experts ; and the, 


Council should have no connexion dppointments or nominations | 


_to the Financial Board If, then, the Council is to be as large a body 
as it now is, it would be far more satisfactory to add two to its number 
and to insist that it should contain a representative from each college. 
At present scarcely more than half are represented upon it, and many 
of the smaller foundations have sufféred inthe past from being unable 


to get their views before this executive body. But a far better solu- ' 


tion may be reached by going upon the true way of all reforms—a 
reversion to type ; and with this would disappear the greatest difficulty 
in the way of passing any proposed change—a profound and wide- 
spread distrust of the proposing body, the Council, the existence of 
which distrust must be by now recognised Dy the members of the: 
. Council themselves. 

. IT believe, then, the setting up of the Council of thè Setigte to have 
been a serious mistake; the Commission ought to have reformed the 


* The re-election of one quarter every year would better TE RE the E of 
the University in general. 
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Caput, a body which had been in existence at the head of the Senate 
from the early sixteenth century. It is vulgarly believed that the 
Caput consisted of the heads of houses, and that these formed a 
tyrannical oligarchy which oppressed the University; but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. There were fewer heads of houses 
on the Caput, even in proportion to numbers, than there are now on 
the Council. The Caput consisted of the Vice-Chancellor, a Doctor of 
‘Divinity, of Law, and of Medicine, and a Regent and a non-Regent 
Master of Arts, all elected by their peers. In earlier days still there 
were two other doctors members of this body—a Doctor of Canon 
Law and the senior Doctor who was'a member of a religious order. 
These naturally dropped off at the Reformation, and equally naturally 
their places would now be filled by representatives of the two new 
faculties, literature and scence. Thus the executive of the Univer- 
sity would, be a far less unwieldy body; there would be the Vice- 
Chancellor as chairman, representatives of the five important faculties, 
a Master of Arts of more than five years’ standing, who would 
ordinarily, 1 should imagine, be chosen for his financial and admin- 
istrative ability, and, perhaps most important of all, there’ would 
always be a young man of about thirty or less a member of the body, 
which would thus be kept in touch with the younger spirit of Cam- 
bridge. At present it 1s quite a rare thing to find anybody under 
fifty sittimg on the Council, and the average age is above fifty- 
five. The mistakes of the old Caput would be easily avoided ; 
the complete veto of each individual member would, of course, 
be absent, and also the adventitious arrangement by which the 
nomination of the various members came to a considerable extent 
into the hands of the Vice-Chancellor for the year; each faculty and 
the two classes of M-A.s would elect their representative with absolute 
freedom. With such a body as this at our head, bearing its old name, 

a successful entry might very soon be made upon the path of true 

i ne sei 

Details of the curriculum and of examinations, as opposed to the 
general principles of the education Cambridge is to give, may well 
be left to the resident expert, for, unfitted as he is to decide on broad 
questions of policy, he usually knows the small points of management 
closely enough. Three minor suggestions may, however, be made. 
There seems no reason why a candidate for honours should not, like 
the pass-man, be able’ to try over and over again at his own Tripos, 
whether to get through or to improve his place; sub-divisions inside 
the-large classes in the honours lists must go, as inconvenient, con-' 
fusing to the outside world, and partially restoring the now abolished 
order of precedence; and probably no candidate for honours should 
ever get a degree on the first part of a Tripos alone. The first part 
mn every subject should be taken at the end of the first or second year, 
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to iat E EEE E E or, better still, in 
something else, at the end of the third or fourth year. 

Turning now to the colleges, the constituent parts af the University, 
there arè several changes that might be made ‘without injury to their 
corporate life and with great benefit to the University at large. 
College lectures will have to be more closely co-ordinated to prevent 
overlapping. I am not in favour of the appointments of lecturers in 
each subject by a central board, as such a course would be likely to 
destroy the most valuable semi-private teaching of each subject 
within the colleges ; but literary subjects and mathematics must follow 
the example of science and law in arranging meetings of lecturers 

hea dividing up the whole field among them; the so-called “ confer- 

“ence of lecturers” ‘in such subjects as classics is at present no better 

than a farce. The particular board of studies must call together all 
those who propose to teach in the subject during the year, and, under 
the leadership of thè professor most tlosely connected with the . 
faculty, must distribute the subjects on which the University needs 
lectures—with a due regard, of course, to the lecturers’ tastes, but 
-~ equally’ with a due regard to the requirements of students. 

Then the prize fellowship—a survival, at best—needs modification, 
though not quite complete abolitio® It is true that a fellowship is 
the highest: reward his college can give a man who has taken a 
brilliant degree, and it is true that it is the reward that is most highly 
appreciated of all; but in the present state of the University’s poverty 
it is absurd to start young barristers or young civil servants with a 
couple of hundred a year which ought to be going in education. The 

prize fellowship should only be a nominal sum, say twenty pounds a, 
` year, while its holder resides away from Cambridge (its honour would 
not be;thereby lessened), increasing, of course, to the full dividend 
if he should éver come into residence. - 

I have a firal proposal to make which will greatly shock, I fear, 
thy more conservative friends at Cambridge, and it is put forward _. 
more for discussion and consideration than as a piece of practical 
politics. Starting from the assumption that landed estates are not 
on the whole a suitable form of endowment for a college, because 
they may be (and usually are) in distant parts of the country, requiring 
visits from Bursars who have plenty to do at home, and because of 
the obviously considerable fluctuations- in the revenue they produce, 
I ask whether a Commission, strictly analogous to the EcClesiastical 
Commission, might not take them over and hold them for the benefit 
of the foundations to ‘which they belong as endowments?. I am, 
inclined to thmk that there would be some small saving of money in 
-, Cambridge itself, for most colleges could then dispense with the 
foreign Bursar, and usually combme the offices of home Bursar and 
Steward; but ultimately I feel that there would bea larger gain. 
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Colleges are not really good landlords—sometimes far too indulgent, 
but always rather capricious; and a Bursar’s carefully-thought-out 
scheme may be upset by a sudden and unconsidered proposal from 
the junior fellow. The Church has had no reason to regret the 
property which it entrusted to its own Commission, and I believe that 
a similar course would be finally found satisfactory to the Univer- 
sities.? But such a Commission must play fair with us; there must 
be no lumping together of funds which belong to different objects, 
and no payments to the University as such drawn from college 
* revenues—a proceeding almost exactly comparable to the action of a 
man who cuts a vein in his arm and takes blood out to drink it with 
the idea of strengthenmg his frame by the concentrated nourishment. 
I have ventured to call this article a programme of constructive 
reform, and I believe that some such steps as these might greatly help 
the dear place of our education. Most important of all, the younger 
men among the residents, many of whom have not hesitated to take 
a part in rejecting what they believe to be the disastrous policy of 
the older Liberals, are anxious for it to! be known outside that their 
action is no toryism or inveterate obstructionism, but that they have 
an equally far-reaching and, as they believe, infinitely more effective 
policy of University reform. 


x STEPHEN GASELEE. 
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ea thia was written an Oxford friend tells me that the Bursars of the Oxford 
Co eges have discussed the suggestion, and beleve that admınistrative expenses 
would be increased, not lessened, by such a course, It is clear that any scheme 
proposed would need most careful consideration. . 
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THE PROSPECTS OF CHÒRAL MUSIC. 


OR. the first time Ñ-the history of modern music the natural 
development of the art is now being quite obviously deflected 
by the pressure of outside economic influences, During the last: 
three centuries music has largely developed from with, and the Ime 
of internal development has been coincident with the direction in 
which society itself has progressed. The new life infused into 
instrumental music, for example, at the beginning of the seventeenth , 
century was not only the result of the intemal working of artistic 
principles, but also the outcome, first of all, of the ingenuity of makers 
of instruments of the violin family, and, secondly, of a condition of 
society which made it possible for very large’ numbers of people to 
devote time and money to the study of instrumental technique. 
Fashion has from time to time influenced, or rather assisted, musical 
development, but never has any force it has exercised been in 
unquestionable and direct antagonism to the inner principles which 
have impelled music to one period of fruition after another. By a 
series of coincidences social life for three centuries has provided a 
fertile field for musical growths; the art has developed to its present 
stature with its roots deep in the structure of’ society ; and society 
and music for many decades have been so constantly inseparable as 
to appear interdependent parts of the same organism. 

' But this peaceful alliance is at a point of rupture. Art has: become ' 
self-conscious, and music has begun to criticise society. All art is 
barren that does not enjoy a wide circulation; music that is never 
heard were best left unwritten. And the economic conditions to-day © 
are such that a vast quantity of fine music composed during the last 
three or four decades has never been either performed or published” 
Tt is impossible to conceive that any really fine or noble poetry of . 
recent years is still m manuscript, that scores of wonderful paintings 
are refused a banging at all the public galleries, that original and. ` 
vivid dramas languish unrecognised and’ scorned ‘by managers, or 
that a new Fielding or Thackeray is starving m Fleet Street. These 
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things do not happen. But m the musical world manuscripts are 
passed from hand to hand and studied and admired; they are 

recognised by capable judges as being works often of enormous 
talent, and sometimes of genius; but no publisher can ‘afford to 
publish them, and no society of music has the means to give them a 
performance. No artist is in so bad a case as the musician. The 
‘poet can (and does) invite the verdict of his generation by himself 
providmg the money for the publication of a volume of his muge, 
and often enough a very slender talent is sufficient to generate a 
notoriety that is regarded by the poet as more than sufficient recom- 
pense for the trouble and expense involved; and the painter can 
with ease exhibit his works at little expense. But the composer of 
orchestral music has no such open door to the public, for the expense 
either of publication or performance is so large as to be absolutely 
prohibitive save invexceptional cases. Unless fate is unusually kind, 
or his own personality uncommonly persuasive, he will be the sole 
begetter and almost the sole admirer of his own work, and the music 
that a hundred years ago would have brought him European fame 
is now praised only by a handful of-his friends. 

Three centuries ago the orchestra as we know it to-day had no 
existence, and neither artistic propriety nor custom had yet decided 
which of the various musical instruments were to be considered 
orchestral and which were to be used simply for chamber music. 
In the year 1600 an oratorio by Emilio del Cavalieri was given at 
Rome with an orchestra of five instruments ; eight years later Monte- 
verdes “Orfeo” was played at Mantua, the orchestral players con- 
sisting of thirty-six musicians: five players or thirty-six, it was merely 
a matter of taste. And for a hundred years the constitution of the 
orchestra was uncertain, and in all probability wag governed by 
nothing save immediate convenience. If instruments provided for 
in the score were lacking in performance the organist would fill in 
the parts that were missing. But when, in the course of time, purely 
orchestral writing became popular for its own sake, the orchestra 
itself became standardised and its constitution fixed. The orchestra 
required for the performance of Beethoven’s symphonies became tHe ° 
model for all composers, and it persisted in favour for nearly half a 
century, in spite of the efforts of Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner to increase _ 
its size and extend its scape. Indeed, it was not until these three 
composers had imposed their work upon the public by the sheer 
weight of their genius that the Beethoven orchestra came to be 
aktered, and it was then seen that the convention which had stood 
in the way af orchestral progress had no artistic warrant, but was 
merely the result of a rigid artistic conservatism having its origin 
in intellectual inertia. Beethoven’s symphonies, it was fekt, were 
sufficiently difficult of comprehension without enlarging the orchestra 
by the additiog of newly-invented instruments, to the everlasting 
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confusion of the listener. That mere size was not objected to may 
be gathered from the fact that as early as 1784 in England—the 
least musically progressive of all European countries—Handel’s 
“The Messiah” was given in Westminster Abbey with an orchestra 

- of no less than 252 musicians. The feeling that hindered\the broad- 
ening of the scope of the orchestra was merely founded on prejudice 
and on the authority of Beethoven’s name; it was forgotten that 
Beethoven himself had disregarded all authority and that much of 
his music had had to contend with charges of extravagance and inco- 
herence, just as Haydn’s music had done in previous years, and as 
Richard Strauss’s work is doing to-day. 

The acceptance by the public of the work of Berlioz, Liszt and 
Wagner involved the acceptance of their orchestras-also, and very 
quickly musicians of less note imitated them by the mtroduction of 
new instruments. There is so much general misunderstandmg of 
the aims and intentions of these composers in extending the scope. 
of the orchestra that it may here be explained that mere size ‘did 
not mtngue Wagner in the least, though Berlioz’ imagination was 
undoubtedly obsessed by everything that was of vast proportions. 
Byt even in Berlioz’ case the motive prompting him in the increase 
of his orchestra was the desire to secure more variety of tone-colour ; 
largely an experimentalist, as infeed every artist must be who works 
with new and untried material, he sought for astoundingly beautiful 
effects by new combinations of instruments, detecting subtleties of 
sweet sound where others could discern only banality and ugliness. 
The search in his own case, and in that of Wagner, was amply 
justified, and the year 1850 marks well the period when the Beet- 
hoven orchestra was undergoing disintegration, to be replaced by an 
orchestra that is still fluid and shifting m its component parts. Since 
1850 the term “orchestra” has had no definite connotation’: it has 
implied the small handful of men employed by Mozart, the compact, 
well-balanced and larger band of Beethoven, the heavy, impressive 
and often overwhelming organism constructed by the romantics of 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and, finally, any particular 
orchestra now used by. Richard Strauss, Frederick Debus or Joseph 
Holbrooke, with or without sarrusophones, heckelphones or con- 
certinas. 

_ The objection often raised against the modern additions to the 
orchestra that they will, by mere confusion of varied sounds, make 
themselves inaudible to the human ear and thus obscure any meaning 
they may contain, has been proved to have no foundation in fact; 
nature has kept pace ‘with art, and the capacity of the human ear for 
separating combined sounds, and for combining sounds that are them- 
selves separate, appears to be infinite. Aural delicacy, so far from 

“being destroyed by the demands made upon it, is naturally increased 
by those demands. But a more serious objection might legitimately 
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have been brought forward fifty years ago, though in all probability 
it would have been quite ineffective. I refer to the crude but powerful 
factor of cost. The bigger the orchestra and the more varied the 
instruments it contains, the greater is the cost of upkeep. Though 
modern orchestras are not unwieldy in a musical sense, they are 
becoming, and many of them have already become, economic impos- 
sibitties. The orchestral concerts given in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and London—to speak only of 
Great Britain—rarely pay their working expenses, the deficit more 
often than not being supplied by public-spirited guarantors who 
recognise the social utility of symphonic, and indeed of all orchestral, 
music: Some of the concerts—like the Hallé concerts in Manchester 
—do continue just to cover their expenses, but this evasion of actual 
loss is consummated only by a rigid economy im the engagement 
of artists and in the performance of new works that call for extended 
rehearsal. 

It is this question of rehearsal that is at the root of the whole 
matter. Music that is familiar—that is to say, all the “classical” 
works that are constantly being played in public—costs little to 
rehearse; sometimes, indeed, it is not rehearsed at all; the idiom is 
familiar, even if the actual notes are not; no fee is charged by the 
composer ‘for the right of performance, and the size of the orchestra 
is kept within safe bounds. If music composed before the year 1850 
were as attractive to the public as the music that has beer composed 
during the last sixty years, concert managers and orchestral con- 
ductors would not be faced by the difficulty that now threatens to 
reduce them to poverty; for the receipts would cover all the costs 
incurred by advertising, the engagement of the hall, the musicians’ 
fees, etc, and leave a substantial margin of profit. This supposititious 
profit is now almost entirely swallowed up by the swollen orchestra 
favoured by modern composers and by the increased cost of extra 
rehearsal. For modern music is not only avid of mere size, but it 
also searches for complicated rhythms, rich and involved harmony, 
and: enormously difficult passage work that’ cannot be understood 
save by arduous and prolonged study. Each hour that ninety or a 
hundred men are rehearsed increases appreciably the cost of per- 
formance; and when one adds to this cost the time spent by the 
conductor in learning a new score before bringing it to rehearsal— 
time that, in the end, has to be paid for—and the composer's fee 
(anything from £10 to £50) that is charged for the privilege of a 

ingle performance, it will be seen that the artistic claims and the 

popularity of modern music must indeed be very great, or else the 
temptation to ignore it altogether would before now have proved 
irresistible. 

Not only in England, but in Germany, France and America, 
orchestral concerts are now either run at a Jess or with a small margin 
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of profit that year by year approaches more nearly to vanishing point, 
and already a reaction has set ın among composers against the 
swollen orchestras now so popular with the public ‘Writers hke 
Claude Debussy, Jan Sibelius and Sir ‘Edvard Elgar have quite 
recently scored new compositions for comparatively small orchestras 
with a large amount of artistic and commercial success; for nothing 
of their particular idiom or individuality has been sacrificed by limiting 
their means.of expression to a smaller number of instruments than 
they have been accustomed to, and the reduced oost of performance 
consequent upon employing few musicians has made it possible for 
the works in question to be heard im places where the ordinary 
modern composition is necessarily excluded. But this reaction is 
sporadic, individual and unorganised, and until it receives the active 
support of conductors and concert managers it is not likely to be 
of much benefit to those who do not already possess the authority 


and the power that reputation brings to force a small orchestra on 


a public that craves for a large one. Besides, the form of reaction 
'T have referred to is a compromise, and it is clear enough to all 
_outside observers that the matter of large orchestras has gone too 
far to admit of any compromise whatsoever. The attitude of revolt 
is the only one, likely to be of service to the composer, and here and 
there, both in England and on the Continent, there are not wanting 
signs that a revolt has already set in, and’that the artistic products 
of this revolt will constitute the music of the future. 

If orchestral be the most expensive kind of music that, is heard in 
the concert-room, the cheapest is choral Indeed, choral singing of 
the most wonderful description may be had at very little expendi- 
ture. Up and down the country, in London, in North and South 
‘Wales, in Lancashire, in Yorkshire and in Worcestershire ate as 
fine bodies of singers as are to be heard in the world; they can sing 

‘equally well the music of the madrigal writers of the earlier part af 
the seventeenth century and the work of ultra-moderns like Debussy, 
Granville Bantock and Richard Strauss. By far the great majority 
of the members of these choirs have received no profound or pro- 


longed musical training ; what they know of music and of singing ' 


has been picked up in a haphazard kind of way, and they have been 
attracted to choral singing in a large measure by the obvious social 
advantages to be reaped from an extensive acquaintance with mein- 
bers of their own class. But as soon as they join a choral society— 
and membership is readily secured provided the raw material of good 
singing is sufficiently evident—they begin to undergo systematic and 
expert training in greatly contrasted styles of music A few months 
of such training is sufficient to produce excellent results, for the class 
from which these people are drawn (shopkeepers and clerks, for the 
most part) is noted for its readiness of mind and its practical use of 
temperamental gifts. Their services in every case are given without 
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money payment; the musical benefit they reap from regular training 
and from singing constantly with others is regarded as ample reward. 
For this reason the cost of upkeep of a choir of two or three hundred 
voices is not a tithe of the cost of an orchestra one-third the size. 
Instead of a choral society paying. its members it is the members 
who pay the society, both in work and in a small nominal subscrip- 
tion; the expenses they incur in the purchase of music, in the engage- 
ment of a hall in which to practice, and in paying their conductor a 
smalt salary are so inconsiderable as to be easily met by the sub- 
scriptions which they themselves contribute. 

Thus we see that, in writing for large choirs of singers, the com- 
poser is not hampered by any question of cost; there are ather 
restrictions, it is true, but not one af them is of a direct econamic 
Cescription. Indirectly the question of money does enter even info 
4orel music, and in a manner that is restrictive; but the early 
removal of this restriction is quite practicable, and already it is dis- 
appearing with encouraging rapidity. I refer to the comparative 
indifference of the public towards choral music and choral singing. 
If this indifference were the result of too much familiarity, or if it 
were caused by some irremediable defect in the nature of choral 
music itself, it would be vain to hope for its removal; but it has 
come into existence as a natural consequence of the dominance of 
three personalities whose influence has been to prevent any legiti- 
mate progress in choral music in England for nearly two centuries. 
These personalities are Handel, Mendelssohn and Wagner. “The 
“ Messiah ” of Handel has been the staple mental and artistic food 
of all respectable choral societies ever since it was first produced in 
1742. Great and noble work as this oratorio may be, it has so 
imposed itself upon the affections of British people that it has 
prevented the introduction into our concert-rooms of more modern 
work of the same kind, and has been. the chief cause of that menfal 
inertia so characteristic of a great portion of those who hold official 
positions in our British musical life. It has barred the way of pro- 
gress for generation after generation. And what “The Messiah” 
has done in its big, powerful and massive way, Mendelssohn’s 
_ “Elijah” has accomplished in its effeminate, artistic and dangerously 
sweet manner. The original production of “Elijah” was at Bir- 
mingham in )1846, under the composers direction; the magnetic 
personality of the composer, the favour in which he was held by 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, and the suave, easy genius 
of the work itself, all conspired to give it an enormous success, and 
at last “ The Messiah” had to contend for public favour with a com- 
position which was immeasutably its inferior m artistic worth. 
Enthroned for six decades in the programmes of all the great pro- 
vincial festivals, awarded place of honour in all the series of concerts 
given by the vast vocal societies up and down the country, “ Elijah” 
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ruled over the musical world of Great Britain ;it'was the standard 
by which the quality of all other music was judged; its style was the 
pattern for all our native composers to work by; and critical opinion, 
drugged into sleep by the subtle religiosity exhaling from the 
oratorio, had no single adverse remark to make. Now that the work 


, has ceased to hypnotise the modern mind inté worship we see for 


the first time that its influence has been entirely retrograde; in 
power it is inferior to “The Messiah,” and its square-toed harmony, 
its conventionality of expression, and its conformity with all the 
vicious practices of the oratorio style have done more to retard 
legitimate musical progress in this country than any other discover- 
able combination of causes. Wagner, the last figure in this ill-_ 
assorted triumvirate, was effective in damming up the stream of 
progress in choral music by refusing_to write for the chorus at all. 
His later music-dramas, faithful in their adherence to his dramatic 
ideals, exclude the chorus enhrely, and the kind of chorus we get in 
“Der Flegende Hollander,” “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” dees 
not show the slightest advance on the work done by contemporaries 
of much inferior talent. Wagners musical genius was undoubtedly 
orchestral in its character, and, though he made. some rather startling 
discoveries by his treatment of the voice as a solo instrument, these 
discoveries were largely the accidental result of a rigid adherence to 
esthetic convictions, which forced the voice to assume the melodic 
contour and dramatic’colour of the orchestral content He made no 
attempt that is not negligible to compose music for a mass of voices, 
and the whole trend ‘of his work was to obscure the esthetic value 
of the human voice when heard in combination with other voices. 
Choral music, then, has not during the last cemtury—to go no 
further back than that—made progress proportionate to that achieved 
by orchestral music; and now that the orchestra has already reached 


. the climax of its power and has become practically a social and 


economic impossibility, the creative energy of many Eurcpean com- 
posers is being directed into channels where it may, most quickly 
reach large masses of the people—that is to say, it is exploring the 
possibilities of the human voice and creating music which, intended | 


7 as it is for mixed voice choirs, is largely experimental in its attempt 


to arrive at hitherto undreamt-of effects in tone colour, dramatic 
description and lyrical expressiveness. This gudden -growth of 
interest in choral music on the part of composers of genius is due 
in a large measure to the inception of the competitive festival move- 
ment, instituted as the result of the enthusiasm of Mary Wakefield 
in 1885. It is a matter of history that at least two isolated festivals, 
modelted on the Welsh Eisteddfod, were arranged in England 
before Mary Wakefield started the Westmoreland Festival in 1885 ; 
but it is clear from a close study of the choral festival movement of 
the last three decades that it is entirely owing to the particular form 
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of competitive festival instituted by her that the movement spread 
so rapidly and has alreedy had such a powerful effect upon the 
development of music not only in this country, but also abroad. 
Mary .Wakefield, no doubt, obtained her root-idea from Wales, put 
it was her intention to engage the interest of the people as much as 
possible in music for its own sake, and, though she recognised that 
the spirit of emulation and “pot-hunting” must be appealed to if 
the, movement were to have any success, she eliminated many of the 
possibilities of envy by initiating a closing concert at each festival, 
at which all the competing choirs combined in friendly help to inter- 
pret varied programmes of choral music Miss Wakefield’s entire 
scheme was founded on an intimate knowledge of human nature ; 
she conceded what the public demanded, and by doing so obtained 
from that public more enthusiasm, more artistic work of a trying 
descxiption, and more wonderful epaye results than she her- 
self had foreseen. 

The test pieces chosen for competitive purposes were, at the outset, 
taken from those already available in print: English composers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were drawn upon, as well 
as Continental and British composers of the present and past genera- 
tions. But the difficulties presented by the music of the past were 
so readily overcome by choirs from various parts of the country that 
search was made for more exacting material, and here and there it 
was found. Cornelius, for example, was discovered to have written 
no small amount of choral composition that had newer been pub- 
lished, and on examination it was discovered that some of his work 
was so modern in spirit (Cornelius died in 1874), and presented both 
technical and esthetic difficulties not contained in other available 
music, that steps were taken by the Morecambe Festival Committee 
to have various part-songs by Cornelius published in England and 
. Germany. In the meantime a few composers of distinction had 
acted as adjudicators at some of the festivals, and had been brought 
into the closest possible touch with the festival movement. The 
immediate result of this contact of the creative and interpretative 
elements in modern music was a crop of fresh’ choral work, both 
original in idiom and new in its whole method of expression. For 
the first time in the history of music it came to be recognised that 
the chorus might be treated as an orchestra—that is to say, the 
independence of the various “voices” in an eight-part chorus, for 
instance, might be pushed to the extreme which is found im the 
different instruments composing the modern orchestra. It was seen ` 
that “perpendicular” writing inevitably makes for monotony of 
expression; that to treat the chorus as static rather than fluid’ is 
to abandon complex effects that make for dramatic exactitude and 
reality; and that to confine the melody for long periods to one 
“voice” is tọ create a feeling of mechanical artificiality. These 
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discoveries, and many others, were incorporated in a large amount 
of new work which British composers quickly wrote, and Sir Edward 
Elgar, Professor Granville Bantock, Mr. Rutland Boughton, Mr. 
Frederick Delius and, Mr. Havergal Brian all proved within the space 
of a few years that they had received a strong and lasting impetus 
in the creation of this form of art. Indeed the effect upon Professor 
- Bantock’s genius has been most remarkable; he, more than any 
other British composer, has had his imagination deeply moved by the 
prospect of incorporating,in his choral work the new meaning and 
significance that have been placed at his disposal by the greater 
technical and esthetic facility of choruses called into being by the 
competitive festival movement. Mr. Ernest Newman has recently 
declared that during the last three years Professor Bantock’s style of 
choral writing has undergone a complete change as the result of 
listening to various choral competitions at Blackpool. 

Those who, like the present writer, have had the opportunity of 
attending many competitive festivals, and have followed closely the 
action and reaction of composers upon singers, have been able to 
gauge the depth and scope of the inspiration that is the source of 
this new movement, and they have seen it spread to the Continent 
and manifest itself in the work of such representative composers-as 
Claude Debussy in France, Richard Strauss in Germany, and Jan 
Sibelius in Finland. Sibelius has travelled in England, and his 
friendship with Prpfessor Bantock has given him opportunities of ` 
remodelling his choral music and giving it that sombre picturesque- - 
ness and glamour that have hitherto been characteristic of the greater 
part of his orchestral music. Debussy also, in recent years, has 
shown that he is in close touch with what is going on in England, 
and Richard Strauss has revealed unmistakable signs of feeling ten- 
tatively for a new mode of expression in his more recent work for 
large bodies of singers. Max Reger, however, still keeps aloof, but 
his gospel of “ Back to Bach” will, no doubt, be considerably modified 
when he has heard the wonderful singing of which our Northern 
British choirs are capable. 

That, then, is the new movement, and the more closely we regard 
it the more astonishing does it appear that it should have had its 
origin in England, the most artistically backward, because the most 
isolated, of all European countries. Its inception, as I have shown, 
. was largely due to the enthusiasm and organising genius of 
Wakefield; but for very many years before this lady became actively 
interested in choral singing England ‘and particularly Northern 
England) had been famous for its wonderful choirs, and unless 
abundant material had been lying ready for use the new movement 
‘would have died soon after its birth. If, too, there had not been, for 
the first time for two centuries, a small band of British composers of 
genius living in the closest possible communion with the life of their 
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own time, choral singing could not have made its unexpected leaps 
and bounds to the goal of perfection, nor could the flame of enthu- 
siasm have been kept burning so purely and so steadily. 

But though the new movement is firmly established and, in my 
own belief, is destined to change completely the current of modern 
music, a good deal still remains to be done. The public as yet has 
not made a complete response to the novel forms of art that have 
been placed before it There is so much, that is bewildering and 
strange in work like Delius’s “On Craig Ddu,” for example, and in 
Debussy’s “O Winter, Villain that thou art!” and in Bantock’s “ The 
“Lost Leader *—all late products of this most fertile renascence of 
musical art—that the uncritical and indolent public are apt to listen 
to.it with impatience, and to regard it as outside their emotional and 
intellectual experience. All new art movements, of course, ‘however 
spontaneous they may be, have always the passive resistance of the 
masses to cope with, but happily in this instance the most ardent 
devotees of the music of the future are themselves laymen and 
unlearned in musical science; it can, therefore, be but a few years 
before the enthusiasm of all the members of our better-known choirs 
will spread’to those lovers of music with whom they come into con- 
tact, and thus increase rapidly the size of the comparatively small 
audiences whose greatest interest in music lies in the work that is 
being inspired by the emotional and intellectual readiness and insight 
af thousands of choral singers all over the country. 
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` THE DECLARATION OF LONDON AND 
' FOODSTUFFS, 


HE opposition to the Declaration of London deals with many 
paints. Nearly all its arguments are fallacious, and some are - 
characterised by an ignorance as marked as the arrogant air of 
' superior wisdom with which they are propounded. But inasmuch as 
the public at large knows nothing about International Law, and 
rapidly forgets the little bits of diplomatic history which interested 
it when they were in the\making, it is liable to be easily deceived by 
confident assertions ` Especially is ‘this the case when they are put 
forward by such bodies as Chambers of Commerce and Branches of 
’ the Navy and Imperial Maritime Leagues. The former, people argue, 
must know all about trade, while the latter are familiar with warfare 
atsea. When, therefore, the two combine to assure us that anefarious 
“ government has consented “to alter the law of nations m a manner 
“ unprecedented ‘and prejudicial to British interests,"* and agrééd to: 
an arrangement which “strikes a direct blow at the cardinal principles 
“of Great Britain’s maritime power,”+ many people begin to think that 
, things are seriously wrong, and protest vigorously against what they 
are told is a base surrender. The loudest outcry is raised in connection 
with-our food supplies, It is this question: alone ees will be considered 
in the followmg paragraphs. 
We are all agreed that external sources of supply must be kept 
i open in time of war. Our very existence depends on securing a 
constant influx of grain and provisions ftom beyondthe seas. Without ' 
it we should perish of hunger in afew weeks. This was contmually 
‘present to,the minds of the British representatives at the Naval 
Conference of 1908-1909; and they all believed they had secured ~ 
=? © Belfast Chamber of Commerce to Sir Edward Grey, November 23rd, 1910. 
t Memorandtan of Bristol Branch of the Navy League, Novergber gth, 1910. 
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rules which would render such a catastrophe impossible. The attacks 
made on them are ungenerous fo the last degree. To attribute to 
Lord Desart ignorance of the very rudiments of the legal problems he 
had to solve is impertmence. To charge Admirals Ottley and Slade 
with inchfference to the maritime greatness of their country is to cast 
a most undeserved slur on two distinguished officers who have done 
more for the royal navy than all their critics put together. And to 
represent Messrs. Crowe and Hurst as self-confident and opinionated 
officials is to ignore distinguished service and the unique experience 
gained as members of the British delegation at the Second Hague 
Conference. No body of men fess likely from lack of knowledge 
or lack of patriotism to sell their country’s birthright, for a mess of 
pottage could have been entrusted with the task of representing her. 
Yet this is what they are freely charged with having done. Their 
critics declare, in the words of the Report on the Declaration of 
London, adopted by the Council of the London Chamber of Commerce 
on November 14, 1910, that “the Declaration permits in’ effect the 
“capture, and even destruction, of all foodstuffs shipped im neutral 
“vessels, to any port in Great Britain.” In reality does just the 

opposite, as a consideration of its relevant provisions will show. 
Article 24 places “ foodstuffs” (Les vivres) at the head of the agreed 
list of conditional contraband, which it describes as “articles suscep- 
“tible of use m war as well as for purposes of peace.” If we add to 
this that the articles in question must be on their way in a neutral 
ship to assist in the warlike operations of the enemy we get a fairly . 
complete account of them. Their liability to capture turns on the 
two factors of their nature and the use for which they are destined. 
The Declaration of London first gives a list of such goods, which we 
have seen includes provisions, and then proceeds in its 33rd Article 
to deal with the question of thei destination It declares that 
“ Conditional: Contraband is liable to capture if it is shown to be 
“destined for the use of the armed forces or of a government depart- 
“ment of the enemy State, unless in this latter case the circumstances 
“show that the goods cannot in fact be used for the purposes of the 
“war in progress.” From this it follows that it is not liable to capture 
unless such destination to armed forces or government departments 
is shown. This ts exactly the doctrine laid down by Great Britain 
in the Russo-Japanese War, when Russia claimed a right to capture 
foodstuffs voyaging in neutral vessels to any Japanese port, irrespec- 
tive of the use to which they were likely to be put, or in other words 
to treat them as absolutely, not conditionally, contraband. To this 
we strongly demurred. Lord Lansdowne, then our Foreign Secretary, 
stated in a dispatch of June 1, 1904, that “in the view of. His Majesty's 
“Government the test (iz, of the legality of capture) appears to be 
“whether there are circumstances relating to any particular cargo to 
“show that it is destined for military or naval use.”"* He pressed! this 
athamentary Papers, Jtuss/a, No. 1. (1905), p. 9. 
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view again and agajn, and received the support of the' whole country. 
Commercial interests applauded with unanimous enthusiasm the stand 
` he made. Yet now they are in full cry against'an embodiment of his 
doctrine to which our Government has secured the agsent of the other 
matitime Powers. What was just, righteous, and patriotic in 1904, . 
when Russia opposed it, is unjust, unrighteous, and a aaa in: TONE 
when Russia agrees to it. 
, Apparently acceptance has now eed obtained in many quarters, 
Š forsan, Tiea to which the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce gave. 
~ expression more than once in its correspondence with the Foreign 
Office, that, “footstuffs have been heretofore treated as contraband 
“when sent into a besieged or blockaded place,”* the implication 
being that when not so sent they were unmolested The mere 
enunciation of such a statement proves conclusively that its authors , 
were ignorant of both the history of naval warfare and the rudiments ’ 
of International Law. “Heretofore” there bas been no uniform and , 
generally accepted doctrine of conditional contraband, but universal 
N i consent has allowed the capture of all goods going to a besieged or 
blockaded ‘place, whether they were contraband or not in their own 
nature. The law of contraband and the law of blockade are as 
separate as the law of inheritance and the law of sale. The critics 
who confound them expose the slenderness of their equipment for 
But it is contended that, whether or no the doctrine of Article 33 is 
' sound, the stipulations that immediately follow will nullify * in practice. 
` Destination, says Article 34, to the use of the armed forces or of a 
government department of the enemy is to be presumed “ if the goods 
“are consigned to enemy authorities or to a contractor (commerçant) 
“ established in the enemy country who, as'a matter of common know- 
“ledge, stipplies articles of this kind to the enemy (à lennemi)” 
Lurid pictureg are drawn of food cargoes confiscated while voyaging 
to our ports in neutral vessels, because they are consigned to some 
great business house which distributes them to retail tradesmen 
`C. throughout the country. The alarmists assert that exmemsi means the 
enemy population, and argue that food and provisions coming to any 
port of ours under a neutral flag are exposed to séizure by the cruisers 
of our enemy. But the context shows that the word under discussion 
can only mean, m the position that it occupies, the enemy government. 
‘ By Article 33 food is confiscable when it is going to armed forces or 
government departments, and in no other circumstances. How can its | 
consignment to a dealer who supplies the civilian population be 
evidence of either-destination ? It would tend’ instead to show that 
goods so consigned were. not meant for military ar naval consumption, 
Articles 33 and 34 must be takeh together, and to construe their 


* Parliamentary Papers, Miscellaneous, No. 4. (1910), pp. 2 9- 
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wording as our panic-stnken Chambers of Commerce are fond of 
doing, reduces them to nonsense, and renders unmeaning the distinc- 
tion laboriously drawn in the earlier part of Chapter II of the 
Declaration between absolute and conditional contraband. We might 
with equal reason declare that when Mr. Balfour during the recent 
General Election defined the Referendum as “a poll of the people,” 
he proposed to refer important legislative proposals to the judgment 
of every man, woman and child in the United Kingdom. “The. 
“people” can and often does mean the entire population, just as 
“ennemi” can and often does mean all the inhabitants of the ‘hostile 
Stace. But “the people” can also mean the full citizens who possess 
the right to vote, just as “enmemi” can also mean the government of 
the hostile country. And in the cases before us only the most 
perverted ingenuity can doubt that both words were used in the 
second sense. 

It is an accepted canon of interpretation that documents should be 
construed so that they are not self-contradictory, but consistent and 
homogeneous. Thig rule is decisive wah regard to the meaning of the 
provisions under discussion. But we have in addition the authority of 
- the Report of the Drafting Committee of the Naval Conference for 
the mterpretation obviously pointed out by the context. It speaks 
in this connection of “a trader estabhshed in the enemy country who, 

“as a matter df common knowledge, supplied the enemy government 

“with articles of the kind in question”* This, it must be remembered, 
is an official interpretation. At the eleventh plenary meeting of the 

Conference the Report was discussed, and a few slight alterations 
made. It was then formally adopted; and the Conference became 
as responsible for it as for the Declaration itselft The two would 
be read together by any International Prze Court. To clinch the 
metter still further it is only necessary to recall the promise made by 
Sir Edward Grey in the House of Commons on April 7th, 1g0g. After 
arguing against exaggerated fears, he declared that when ratification - 
took place the British Government would make clear to the other 
Powers the meaning we attached to the clause in question, and he had 
not the least doubt that they would acquiesce.t 
But for the sake of argument let us make the almost incredible 
' supposition that the fancied permission to seize foodstuffs coming to 
this country in time of war under neutral flags turns out to be a real 
ons. Does it follow that we should be condemned to slow starvation? ` 
Certamly not. Even if our cruisers failed to capture or drive away 
the enemy's corhmerce-destroyers, we could under the Declaration get 
all we needed from the other side of the Chanhel and the North Sea. 
For it is provided by Article 35 that conditional contraband, which 
includes food, is not liable to capture when it is to be discharged at a 


* Parliamentary Papera, Mrscellaxtoxs, No. 4. (1909), p. 49. 
Ibid., No. 5. (1909), pp. 231-243. + The Times, April 8th, 1909. 
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neutral port. In this it differs from absolute contraband, which by 
Article 30 may be seized if ity final destination is hostile. That is to 
` say, in the case of the former the real destination of the. vessel is 
conclusive, in the case of the latter that of the goods. It is clear, 
therefore, that neutral ships carrying fodd,to neutral ports could not 
- be interfered with, even if ıt were Dotan that therr cargoes were 
to be sent on to belligerent destinations, If then we were at war 
with Germany, France and Belgium bemg neutral, supphes destined 
finally for us wou'd pour into French and Belgian ports, and all we 
should: have to do would be to protect them durmng the course of a 
second journey across some thirty or forty miles of-sea) The loss 
of the command of the Channel would be fatal, supples or no supplies. 
But unless such a catastrophe had happened, we could obtam our 
foodstuffs at the cost of a slightly longer transit. The fears of the 
scaremongers are not justified even by their misinterpretations. 

But those who mourn over the Declaration of London and refuse 
to be comforted are greatly exercised m their minds over a further 
clause in Article 34, which declares that a presumption of destmation 
to the armed forces or government departments of the enemy arises 
“if the goods are consigned to a fortified place belonging to the enemy 
“or other place serving as a base for the armed forces of the enemy.” 
One would imagine that there could be few stronger pieces of 
evidence against any cargo of provisions than consignment to one of 
the enemy’s fortresses. Yet, be it remembered, that under the 
Declaration such consignment is not necessarily conclusive. It does 
no more than establish a presumption of guilt, which the owner is 

‘allowed to rebut. -If he is able to show that the foodstuffs on board 
the captured vessel are really destined for the use of the civihan 
populaticn of the fortress, or to pass through it and go on into the 
country for general consumption, his property will not be condemned. 
A milder rule it is hardly possible to imagine, and yet it 13 denounced 
as rumous to us. But it is morally certain that if we were at war, 
and a British cruiser seized a neutral vessel loaded with provisions for 
a firm established in one of the enemy’s fortified ports of naval 
equipment, the critics of the Declaration would cry out for condemna- 
tion, and protest loudly against any attempt to argue that such trade 
was innotent. We cannot have two laws of contraband—one, very 
lenient, for ourselves, and another, very stnict, for our enemies, But 
in reading some of the manifestoes of the other side one is tempted 
to think they would be satisfied with nothing less. They are specially 
eloquent upon the phrase “ base of operations.” It is seriously main- 
tained that a place may be regarded as “a base for the armed forces 
“of the enemy” when it is connected by rail with a naval port Nay, 
more, “ there seems practically no doubt that in the event of war every 
“seaport in the United Kingdom could be treated by Prize Courts as a 
“base of supply for the armed forces of the country with the result 
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“that all foodstuffs coming to the United Kingdom might become 
“liable to capture as contraband.* For sheer hardihood of assertion 
this is difficult to beat. To make a monstrously umprobable state- 
ment without the slightest authority is‘a controversial device better 
calculated to startle than to convince. But to preface it with the cool 
remark that there can be no doubt about its correcmess is a real 
stroke of genius. Unfortunately it attempts to prove too much If 
“the terms of the Declaration” are, as stated, “an acknowledgment” 
that all cargoes of provisions coming to this country under a neutral 
flag may be lawfully seized by an enemy, why does that great 
document distinguish carefully between cases in which food may be 
captured, and cases in which it is free from capture? It would have 
‘been so much more simple to say at once that all things needful for 
the sustenance of man were contraband of war, if they were found _ 
voyaging to any belligerent port which was in communication by rail 
or road with any port of naval equipment in the same country. 
Indeed, since what is true of foodstuffs is true of all other articles of 
conditional contraband, nine-tenths of the carefully drawn distinctions 
of Articles 22-36 might have been omitted, and replaced by the brief 
statement that any goods not on the list of articles which may not be 
regarded as contraband of war might be captured in tbe course of 
conveyance by sea to any port of an enemy. That the Declaration 
says nothing of the kind is a sure proof that the new and startling 
interpretation placed on the phrase under discussion is absurd. Can 
anyone suppose that neutral States would be likely to acquiesce in the 
complete stoppage of a most lucrative trade? And if not, is it 
reasonable to beheve that the Powers represented at the Naval 
Conference would have signed a Declaration that bound them to 
do so whenever they held aloof from a great maritime struggle? 

In truth the phrase, base of operations, is quite common in modern 
International Law. It is to be found in the three rules of the Treaty 
of Washington of 1871; and it occurs in the French Neutrality 
Regulations of 1898 and 1904, and also in the Hague Convention of 
1907 on Maritime Neutrality. In no case can it bear the meaning 
attempted to be foisted on it by the critics of the Declaration of 
London. It comnotes either a frequent use, or a use on a very large 
sale, of a place as a source of supply, from whose stores magazines at 
the front are filled up, with which communication is maintained by 
the fleet or army that uses it, to which sick and wounded are returned 
for care, and from which a stream of reinforcements, munitions and 
provisions constantly flows towards the fighting line. These features 
or some of them must be present in order to constitute a base, whether 
of operations or of supply. The notion that a commercial port would 
be turned into a base by the mere fact that it was, in communication 
with a port of naval equipment would be laughed to som by every 


* Glasgow Chamber of Commerce to Sir Edward Grey, August roth, 1910. 
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competent authority; and we may trust an International Prze 
Court to give no countenance to such a fantastic idea. Of course, if > 
Glasgow or any other commercial city allowed itself in time of war 
‘to accumulate large stores of things necessary for the sustenante or 
military efficiency of an armed force, and habitually sent them by rail 
or road to a port of naval equipment near by, it would run a great 
risk of being beld to be a base of operations. If it dehberately made 
‘itself into a magazine rt ought not to grumble at receiving the treat- 
ment of one. If it wished to avoid such treatment, it snould avoid the 
course of action which would probably provoke it, just as m land 
warfare towns that desire to secure immunity from bombardment 
have'to content themselves with remaining open and undefended. 

All attempts to make the Articles we have discussed mean just the 
opposite of what they say break down completely. The contraband 
clauses of the Declaration of London instead of being a base surrender 
of British interests are a great tnumph of British diplomacy. We 
stand to gain enormously by them. As far as a solemn international 
agreement can effect the object in view, they safeguard our food 
supplies ın the eveat of war. Some of those who are loudest in 
‘denunciation of them are crying out for the status quo ante. They 
know not what they ask. Apparently they are under the delusion 
that before the Naval Conference did tts nefarious work all the States 
of the civilised world accepted, and in the main observed, a simple 
and straightforward :aw of contraband, which had among other good 
qualities the enormous advantage of ‘never having been systematised 
and arranged, thouga nevertheless it was quite clear and could be 
known beforehand by any merchant who chose to make a few 
enquiries. What it was they do not say, or rather they say different 
things at different times and in different places. But all seem agreed 
on this one point that it protected shipments of food in neutral 
vessels on their way tothe open ports of either belligerent. Unfor- 
tunately the evidence fails to bear out this view, and instead is 
overwhelmingly against it. Opinions of jurists may mdeed be quoted 
in favour of complete or qualified freedom for the provision trade 
of neutrals in time of war. But these may be capped by other 
quotations to the contrary. The general agreement we sometimes 
hear of is conspicuous by its absence. And if we fail to fmd itt in 
private treaties, the search for it in State papers and national policies 
is stil] more hopeless. But what is apparent most plainly is that great 
maritime Powers have claimed in recent times the right to deal very 
severely with neutral foodstuffs, and even to treat them as absolutely 
contraband. This means, be it remembered, that such cargoes would 
be captured if met wita under a neutral flag during a voyage to any 
port of the enemy, or any neutral port from which they were to be 
sent on to an enemy destination. Moreover, this destination need not 
be armed forces or government stores. A patch of hostile territory, 
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however small and however free from warlike preparations, would be 
sufficient. Russia in 1904 proclaimed rice and provisions to be 
absolute contraband duting her war\with Japan, though they were 
absent from an official list of contraband goods published by her no 
earlier than 1900. France, in the memorandum of 1908 which set 
forth her views on the questons to be considered at the Naval 
Conference then about to assemble, claimed the nght to regard food- 
stuffs destined for non-combatants as contraband in circumstances of 
which her Government must be judge.* But the most significant case 
of all occurred in 1885. In that year France, being engaged in 
hostitties against Chima, gave notice of her intention to capture 
cargoes of rice proceeding in neutral merchantmen to Chinese ports 
north of Canton. Great Britain protested; but when the Kiel 
Chamber of Commerce urged Prince Bismarck to make remonstrances, 
tt was soundly snubbed for its pains. “The measure,” wrote the Iron 
Chancellor, “has for its object the shortening of the war by increasing 
“the difficulties of the enemy, and is a justifiable step in war if 
“impartially enforced against all neutral ships.”+ 

These cases reveal the considered policy of powerful States, not the 
private opinions of individual writers. Moreover they are not ancient 
history but quite recent enough to be formidable precedents. In face 
of them it ts idle to argue that there is a general custom of nations 
in favour of freedom for sea-borne foodstuffs m neutral bottoms. 
Apart from agreement there is no definite and universally accepted set 
of rules.on the subject. The civilised world needs one very badly, 
and the Declaration of London supplied the want. By accepting it 
Germany and France and Russia have rendered themselves unable 
to take up again the position that food destined for the sustenance 
of the civilian population can be captured as contraband, unless they 
are prepared to dishonour their own signatures to a solemn law- 
making international document. Experience shows that this is ene 
of the things great States will not do, though they will take without 
much regard to consistency whatever view of vague and disputed 
custom best suits their immediate interests If we tear up the 
Declaration of London, and by and by find ourselves, which God 
forbid, at war with Germany, there would be nothing to prevent her” 
from acting on Prince Bismarck’s principles, and proclaiming all 
foodstuffs contraband, whatever the nature of the British port they 
were bound to or the avocation of the persons to whom they were 
consigned. It is for this we are urged to destroy with our own’ 
hands the work we performed in conjunction with the leading 


maritime nations of the world, and flout the Powers which took friendly 


counsel with us at our pressing invitation. Our despised Foreign 
Office has procured for us international rules which safeguard our 


‘+ Parliamentary Papers, Miscellaneous, No. 5. (1909), P. 29. 
t Nagdaeuische Allgemeine Zetiseag, April 8th, 1885. _ 
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adjure us td repudiate them, and rely instead on a chaotic mass of . - 


varying precedents which can at any moment be interpreted to our 
dire injury. We are offered bread, and we are implored to cry for 
stones. This is wiiat happens when ignorance sits’ in judgment on 
knowledge, and panic dictates to reason. N 
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THE ‘CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF CHESS. 


OST ın the dim distances of the long-forgotten past, the history 

of the origin of chess—the most ancient of all games, beloved 

alke by king and peasant—has formed the theme of many learned 
writers. 

Historical research on this subject has been carried out by savants 
of all ages and nationalities, both Western and Eastern; but in spite 
of the most strenuous endeavour, up to the present moment, the exact 
manner in which this game came into existence 1s buried in complete 
oblivion. Nor is it likely that successive ages will be any more suc- 
cessful in elucidating this problem than present or past generations. 

This is all the more remarkable considering the world-wide ubiquity 
of the game. Chess, with the very slightest alteration in its form, is 
known throughout the length and breadth of the world—civilised or 
uncivilised. 

The balance of evidence tends to show that chess 1s indian in 
ongm. The ordinary Hindustani word in use for chess is “ shatrang,” 
which in realty is-a Persiar word, but which is in colloquial use 
throughout India The word “chess” is a mere cerruption of © 
“shatrang.”’ But “shatrang ” itself is derived from a still more ancient 
Sanscrit word—" chatauranga.” 

We are thus led to the belief that,.although the chess of mediæval 
and modern Europe was undoubtedly derived from Arabic or Persian 
sources, yet India was the real cradle in which the game was nurtured. 
The words “check” and “mate,” mere phonetic equivalents of the 
Persian words “Shah”=a king, and “mat”=he is dead—the king is 
dead—are conclusive proof of the Persian origin of the game sò far 
as its introduction into Western countries is concerned. 

Interesting, however, as the philology of chess may be, the history 
of the game itself, and of the different pieces of which st 1s composed, 
is of still greater interest, for its own intrinsic value as well as for the 
study of contemporary constitutional and military history which is 
thus afforded. e 
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Up to about the ninth century of the Christian era by far the 
' largest’ part of the population of India adhered to the Buddhist 
religion, The recent event of the finding of the crystal casket, con- 
taining certain bones of Gautama the Buddha, in the Peshawur dis- 
trict, incidentally emphasises this fact; an event of considerable 
historical importance, which may have been passed unnoticed, except 
by those in close touch with tie most recent archæological discoveries 
'- in India. 

The ancient Buddhist faith, positively forbade the shedding of ow 
blood; and, indeed, predicted a far severer punishment in the world © 
to come to the soldier than to the murderer. The ancient Pundits 

- reasoned that a murderer, generally, would only slay under the impulse 
of the mément or under some suddert provocation; but that the 
“ soldier went out`to battle with the ‘fixed intention of slaying : he 
killed in cold blood—and was guilty of the greatér crime in 

. consequente. 

But at the same time, the cravings of human nature for strife—that 
_ bump of pugnacity which is marked to a greater or Tess extent on the 
ctanium of every member of the human race—was not overlooked ; ; 

- and of all the theories which have been advanced as to the origin of 
chess, for it must be remembered that\the exact origin is quite- 
unknown, the most plausible appears to be that the ancient Buddhist 

‘priests invented the game of chess, so that the natural fighting instinct 
of mankind might find an outlet without transgressing the Buddhistic 
commandment, which prohibited fighti 

In the light of the early history of India, which, eerie is one 
long procession of invasion, rapine and murder, this theory maf seem - 

‘ fantastic; but it must be remembered that the Buddhist priests were 

- wont to shut themselyes of completely from the world in some 
‘secluded spot in their endeavours to follow the igid teachings of their 
founder; and it is by no means impossible that, finding the funda- 
mental fighting ipstinct of humanity was an almost insuperable barrier 
to their inner strivings, these priests attempted a solution of ie 
problem by the invention of the game of chess, è 

’ In attempimg to unravel the history of çhess it is a most unfortu- 
nate fact that the climate of India is an unfavourable óne for the 

. preservation: of ancient manuscripts. Old manuscripts seldom lasted 
more than four hundred years. For this reason copies had to be . 
made in order that the angient writings might be preserved. 

Two grave sources of error are thus opened out—inaccurate copying 

. in the variqus transcriptions, and interpolation by the scribe ; the 
latter. personage was often no doubt himself a young Pundit, who 
‘would be. naturally wishful to put forward: his own views. These 
reasons, in themselves, are sufficient to accdunt for the obscurity of, 
the origin of the°game; and for these same reasons it is highly 
probable that this ‘origin always’ will remain hidden, even from the 
l ost learned and energetic worker of any Subsequent generation. 
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` It might be mentioned jin passing that the Hindustan and Sanscrit 
word “chatauranga”-is used to mean “chess” in the host ancient 
MSS. extat. This is an additional fact goihg tó how the probable 
Indian origin of the game. , p 

So far as-it is possible to rely on ancient MSS. the game has always 
been played with sixteen pieces; and although the movements and 
even the names of the different pieces have varied considerably, in 


. the‘course of, the last ten centuries—particularly abdut the fifteenth 


‘century—yet in. its main essentials the game as now played is. the 
| Same as it was in the days of long ago. ` a 
‘It is very doubtful whether the original chess. was a four-handed 
-game, played with dice, as some have supposed, The essence of the 
game: clearly points to a military origin, where chance would be 
eliminated and where the natural sequence of events, the result of 
worldly experience, would produce two rather than four battling hosts, 
Apart from this, the confusion which would result from four indepen- 


- dent sets of chessmen playing on the same chess-board would’ be 


almost inextricable, while the evidence furnished by the names of the 
pieces points to the ‘same conclusion. The fact that the movements 
of the pieces in the earliest days of chess were not the same as they 
aré now would not alter this conclusión. Throughout all time.these 
moves have, not greatly varied. i 


The chess-board is most certainly the same, though it was not until 


. > the sixteenth century or thereabouts that the surface was chequered 


black and white. i . we 
The king, the most important piece on the. board, round whom the 
whole game centres, was said to be subject to capture; but under’ 
these conditions the méthod of conducting the game 1s not. quite clear, 
because in modern chess the capture of the king terminates the game. | 
Possibly all pieces and pawns had to be captured before the game ' 
-was finally won. ‘At this early period the king could make three 
moves at a time in any direction, and’ in addition could make a 
-knight’s move in order to avoid capture. He was, indeed, the most 
powerful piece on the board, for at the same period of history the 
queen, or rather the piece which corresponded to the present queen, 
could only move one square at a time in a diagonal direction. Castling 


` a is, comparatively speaking, a modern innovation, and serves perhaps, 


to exemplify trickiness in war. It replaced the king’s knight's move., 
‘The history of chess appears to have followed the constitutional 


‘ ‘bistory of India with some exactitude as regards the development 


and powers of the various pieces. ` The word “queen,” it should be 
remembered, is somewhat.of a misnomer; the original word was 
* fir,” or “fatz” which means a “councillor” or “ generalissimo ” of | 
the male sex, a a f ; i 
In many Indian States—Nepaul is a good example at the present 
moment—the real power lies in the hands of the Prime Minister, who 
. . L 


- 
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is also, i in the particular instance cited, the Commande dn hiet of 
the Forces. It might seem possible that as the- real, power 
`` slowly slipped from the hands of the ruling monarch himself, and 
` became vested gradually in the Prime Minister and Commander-in- 

Chief—a position which, curiously enough, is hereditary i in some cages 

—the game of chess was altered to meet these altered circumstances. 
_ Thus the king, stripped of most of his offensive power, still remains 
the most important person, whose capture terminates the game; but 
in his fighting capacity’ he no longer exists on the board, the whole 
of his powers being handed over to\his chief adviser. 

‘The reason why the “frz” should have developed into a female 
in modern chess is an interesting~study in comparative history. 
Certain it is that in ño country in the world do women occupy such 
an inferior position in every-day life as in India) They are child- 
' ‘bearers and nothing else. It is impossible to think that this change 
'- can have been Indian in origin. The most feasible explanation, and 
“the one which will bear the closest. examination, is the fallowing : 

The word “firz,” or “farz” became corrupted as the game spread 
“westwards, and became “ firzia,” ‘or “farzia.” Various similar forms 
‘are to be found in medieval MSS. The game of draughts is also 
very old; perhaps the Greek warra are the direct lineal ancestors 
of the present game. The game of draughts was well imown in: 
Europe, particularly in. France, in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and in its method of play did not differ materially from the . 

game as at present played. : 

The French word for a draught ig a “ dame” In common English, 
. however, “draughtsman” and not “draughtswoman” is the word in 
` general use. In draughts, when a “dame” reaches the eighth square, 

she become§ a queen or king. Inexactly the same way when a pawn 
“in chess reaches the opponent’s side of the board, it becomes a “ farz,” 

or “farzia” The femininity of the most powerful piece on the board 
can be accounted for by the close resemblance of the two games in this ` 
particular. Indeed, old MSS. are extant in which the words Š regina ” 
and “ferzia” are used indiscriminately, meaning a “queen” This 
fact practically confirms the curious confusion of origin. It may be 
that the intellectual coterie of some bygone age intended a delicate 
compliment to a great militant queen by the alteration to the sex of 
the king’s chief adviser in the great military game of chess. Some 
indeed might say that, at the present day, such a compliment would 
not be out of place—due, however, to the ephemeral gldry of those 

Amazons, the Suffragettes. Some authorities have it that the queen 

derived her great power from a similar apes to the game of 
draughts. 

But the history of the other pieces, reer: perhaps, the knights, 
is not so clear. The two knights are obviously the horsemen of 
the contending hosts. Horses are to be found all over the East. But ' 
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the meamng of the “two hops and a jump” move by which these 
mounted warriors career over the board is obscuré. It may be 

- conjectured that, dfter the castle and the bishop had been assigned 
their moves (in the early days these two pieces could only move two 
steps at a time either straight up and down the board or diagonally 
across it), which have been of the same type throughout all the succes- 
sive centuries, some different move had to be found for these horsemen. 
As a result the fertile brain of the inventor conceived the strange move 
which is a stumbling-block te so many beginners. The fact that in 
the earliest days neither queen, bishop, nor castle could sweep the 
board in the same manner as they do at present must not be forgotten 
in the search for the origin of the quaint knight’s move. 

The pawn is the common foot-soldier; as first arranged, a pawn 
could only make one’ move at a time, straight forward, even for his 
first move. The reason for the double step which a pawn cen make 
at will when moving from off his own square is probably to be found 
in the fact that the game was thus opened up more quickly. The 
word “pawn” is identical with the common Hindustani “ peon,” or 
private policeman. 

The bishop is a most interesting piece. The Arabic word which 
represents a “bishop” is “Alfil”"—otherwise Aleph-hind, the Indian ox. 
But the Arabic alphabet lacks the letter “p.” As a consequence the 
Persian word “pil”=an elephant, became “Alfil,” or “fil” as it is 
sometimes written, in Arabic. 

Elephants are to be found all over India, and undoubtedly formed 
a part of the fighting Ime in battle, as Carthaginian history clearly 
indicates. Also elephants do take the place of bishops in some Indian 
sets of chessmen, and the writer has himself played with such a set. 

Oxen have never, probably, found a place in the line of battle, 
though they would be common enough in the commissariat depart- 
ment of the armies of old. If the Hindustani word “ Aleph-hind ” is to 
be accepted as only meaning an “ox,” a difficulty arises as to the 
Indian origin of the piece as well as of the game itself. The word 
may have meant any large beast, and possibly bore a special signi- 
ficance when used in connection with the game of chess. The elephant 
origin certainly appears the most probable. Bishops could only make 
two steps at a time along their diagonals, but, ike the knight, could 
jump over the intervening piece. The curious result followed that two 
opposing bishops of like colour moving on the same diagonal could 
never attack one another. 

It was not until the sixteenth century that such -revolutionary 
changes in the movements of the king, queen, bishop, and, in fact, of ' 
all the pieces, except the knight, were adopted, as exemplified in the 
present condition of the game. 

The bishops may be of French origin. In the early days the fight- 
ing bishops, crusaders and other fighting religious devotees, formed 


i 
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one of the most important elements i in any army, and doubtless were 
incorporated i im the game of war, when elephants were no longer used 
in battle ; and possibly as a compliment to the fighting prowess of the 

ancient religious fighting orders. Ț 

The rook og castle is a very doubtful quantity. The earliest peace 

‘ments refer to this piece as a “rukh,” a Persian word meaning a 

“Icnight commander ”—a superior kind of person to the ordinary 
knight—but as the balance of probability indicates an Indian origin 


for both the game itself and the men, this derivation should be 
teceived with some caution. 


. ‘If ancient history can be taken as a ctiterion—which, certainly - 
, appears a justifiable course—the rook might have degenerated from 
. ‘the war chariot. This deduction is-strengthened by the writer's experi- 


ence in Rangoon, related below. Chariots were quite usual as weapons 
-of warfare in all countries of the world, ‘and although they died out 


` ‘before the power of Rome reached its zenith, yet Italy, Greece and 


Asia Minor would not be such favourable countries for the use of a 


' vwehicle of this description in warfare as thé flat plains of India A 


very long period is thus left—much longer than in the case of all the 
other pieces—for the action of confusing influences to baffle the efforts 
of subsequent i inquirers in their historical research. One of the most 
ancient Sanscrit manuscripts alludes to the four great divisions of a 
fighting army as horse, foot, élephants and chariots ; and, additionally, 
the.Sanscrit word for a chariot is “ratba” Thus the four great 


elements in chess—knights, pawns, bishops and castles—would corre- 


spond to these four ancient types. Possibly “ratha” and “rukh” are 
allied. 


The move of the castle, which has been the same throughout all . 


history, points to the samé conclusion. Ancient chariots had no 
‘traces; ‘the horses were only attached to the central pole. As a 


‘ consequence there must have beén a great deal of difficulty in 


_wheeling them, especially i in the mad excitement of battle, when the 
animals would be more difficult to control, May it not be that the 


, straightforward motion of the chariot is reflected in the direct motion 


-f the castle of the present day in its solid swoop up and down or 
across the board? ' 


. Perhaps the modern castellated form is “also derived from the i 


i French, a change rendered desirable to suit the altered conditions of 


warfare. It is a pity, however, that in’ the military game of chess, 
where every piece possesses both an offensive and defensive power, 
‘due to the particular moves assigned to each, a stationary object, such 
as a Castle, ‘should have formed the image upon which to model the 
original “rulik™ or the still earlier chariot. An explanation may be 
found in the confusion which would arise should both rook and knight 


. ‘be represented as horsemen on the same board. It would be difficult, 
to differentiate one from the other; ‘but if this were the case, it.is a 


1 
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still greater pity that the chariot form did not re-appear in substitute 
so as to preserve the ancient origin of the game. 

Some authorities have it that the rook or castle of to-day is the 
elephant of the chatauranga of long ago; and that the castellated 
form ıs due to the howdah, adorning the elephant’s back, the elephant 
itself having disappeared. Against this, however, the etymology of 
the word rook must be set, which is gai the equivalent of 
the Sanscrit Ratha=chariot. 

A Short time ago the writer had a curious experience in one of 
the by-streets of Rangoon, which, so far as it went, confirmed the 

“chariot.” theory of the castle. Quite by chance he stopped before 
a native shop and, to his surprise, saw a dozen men—all natives, but 
of every nationality—seated round a chess-board. Out of curiosity 
he stepped within, and was promptly made most welcome—an unusual 
experience after the bazaars of India. He sat down and watched 
the game in progress for a few minutes, but it was the chessmen 
themselves which attracted his attention particularly. 

Made of ivory and teak, these old men were battered and broken 
almost beyond belief, but the original form could still be distinguished 
in spite of great disfigurement. The bishops ‘were quite obviously 
elephants; but the kmghts, kmg and queen had nothing remarkable 
about them. It was the castles which struck the eye at once. They 
appeared like a small three-sided box with sloping sides, mounted on 
stands of a much later date than the “box” structure itself. The 
fcurth side of the box was non-existent altogether; but the chariot 
fcrm was suggested by this appearance. 

So battered and broken were they that it was not possible to be 
positively sure, and in such circumstances no close examination of 
tae pieces could be made. 

Most unfortunately no further opportunity presented itself to, 
examune this ancient set of men, which was a matter of great regret 


-to the writer. 


The aeroplane and machine gun of the future may, some time, 
teplace the bishop and rook of to-day ; but the past history of this 
most delightful of all games is, it is to be feared, lost in the mists 
of time. 


t 


O. PAUL MONCKTON. 
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GERMANY AND HOLLAND—ADVOCATUS ANGELI. 


fessor and a politician, put forward a seemingly telling plea 

r an understanding with Germany “in the February number of this 
REVIEW. And, if the notices of the daily Press form a trustworthy 
indication, a considerable section of the British public is soothed and 
silenced by his welcome assurances. It appears that we were wholly 
mistaken in our view of Germany, and also, of course, m the policy 
we based on that false view. Germany, Professor Delbrtick now 
gives us to understand, is not the restless, tricky marplot she is 
represented to be. Very far from that. She is peaceable and law- 
abidmg. But in spite of these and other lovable qualities she has 
> been the object of international intrigues to isolate her. She has 
been living in terror lest we should assail her. The English Fleet 
is so strong that it “could instantly annthilate the German marine 
“as well ası the German mercantile navy. Into what deep anxiety 
“have we in Germany often been plunged lest this fate should await 
“usl ”* Many emotional people will feel- sorry for poor, anxious 
Germany on reading those pathetic lines. Personally, however, I 
am unable to share that sorrow. When I read the smooth-tongued, 
. plausible panegyrics.on Germany’s policy which are served up to us 
~ here in England every year and contrast, them ‘with the systematic 
aggressiveness which everybody with open eyes and éars sees and 
hears in Berlin, I behold Germany rise before me in the form of a 
cuttlefish, with many lasso-like arms ever ready to seize their unsus- 
pecting prey, and also ready when itself is in danger to shed an ink- 
like fluid which blackens the water and hinders. effective pursuit, | 
Coming to details, Professor Delbrück assures us that Germany 
does not covet Holland, either as a protectorate or as one of the 


mM ote ; 
A * POLITICAL writer of some note, who is a German, a pro- 
O 


” federal States of the Empire. Indeed, she ig so scrupulously obser- 


yant of Holland’s rights that nothing would induce her to meddle 
h the question of the Flushing defences. , Nothing. Nay, she is . 


x * Contemporary Revixw, February, 1911, p. 132. 

caion the January number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW some passages ` 

oted from an article written by Sir H Johnston, on the price of an 

ding with Germany, but hy an oversight of the amanuensis only the name 

‘of the author was given, pe that of the review. , I now repair theomission: it was 
in the Nineteenth Century and After, December, 1910. 
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not even tempted. For Germany has “not the faintest interest in 
“the question of whether Holland fortifies her coasts or not. 

“I am at a loss, therefore, to understand how Germany can be 
“involved in the question of the relation of Flushing to Antwerp. 
Evidently no British journalist has yet been able to solve this riddle 
to Professor Delbriick’s satisfaction. How can Germany be interested 
in the relation of Flushing to Antwerp? Manifestly it ıs a case of 
Tenterden steeple producing Goodwin Sands. 


z 


THE DUTCH COAST DEFENCES. 


t 


Personally, I hold that the Dutch have a clear right to fortify their _ 
frontiers if they choose. The coast defence scheme which the 
present Government has laid before the First Chamber of the States 
General ıs therefore a matter for the people of the Netherlands to 
settle among themselves. A veto from outside, whatever shape it 
may take, is an encroachment upon indefeasible rights. And, 
envisaged from this point of view, M. Pichon’s reply to M. Delafosse 
to the effect that France would willingly take part in perfectly friendly 
conversations with the signatory Powers on the subject was one of 
those eminently undiplomatic utterances that had better be left 
unsaid. The fortifications of Flushing stood where they now stand 
in the year 1839, when the treaty puaratiteeing Belgium’s neutrality 
was signed. In that treaty there was no clause requiring the Dutch 
’ Goverhment to raze them Consequently they were then deemed to 
be compatible with the obligation taken by England and the other 
Powers to uphold the neutrality of Belgium. And if that was so in 
1839 it holds equally good in 1911. And other arguments might be 
adduced in favour of the same thesis were it really contentious. 

But the subject has other aspects. One of these derives from the 
well-established fact that to exercise a right is sometimes tantamount 
to inflicting a grievous wrong. Another springs from the circum- 
stance that,the Europe of 1839 was utterly unlike the Europe of 
1911, and while it was easy for the signatory Powers to check 
successfully all likely attempts to violate the neutrality of Belgium 
under the then prevalent conditions, it is no longer feasible to-day. 
France was the assumed culprit in 1839; it is Germany in 1911. 
The Flushing fortifications were useless seventy years ago; they 
will become formidable in 1913. For the Government has asked 
for a credit of £5,000,000 for the coast defences, and for that sum 
a redoubtable system of strongholds can be erected. But they will 
be formidable only to Belgium’s natural defenders, not to her 
probable assailants. í - 

Now the Durch are a practical people who are not wont to throw 
away their money, however easily earned. And they are a shrewd 


y 


* CPNTENPORARY Review, February, 1911, pe 136. 
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nation withal, who know full well that, if any danger of invasion 
threatens them, it will not come from Great Britain, nor from the ' 
coast at al. dn the event of a war between Germany and this 
country Holland would naturally look for the invader, if there were 
one, from the land side. But there is no barrier to the overrunning of 
the Netherlands by a German army except the line of inundation 
dykes, which at best would- retard without hindering the forward 
march of the Kaiser’s soldiers.’ And on the land defences on the 
‘German side not a guilder is to be spent; the whole £5,000,000 are- 
‘to go to fortifying the coast But who could profit by those forti- 
fications? Ask any strategist, and he will answer unhesitatingly : 
Germany, and only Germany. For if a German army were moved ' 
inst France over Belgian territory, in violation of the treaty of 
1839, Great Britain, who is bound to strike a blow in defence of 
Belgian neutrality, would be checkmated. Acces’ to Antwerp would 
be. closed to her ships by the fortifications of Flushing; and without 
such access the strategical defence of Belgium on our part is almost 
impossible. Add to this another contingency, which only a Candide 
would fail to take into account. Fortified Dutch harbours would be 
of great help to Germany against us. And Germany could easily 
seize them by violence if they were not placed at her disposal by a 
treaty of alliance. Wotld the Kauser’s advisers recoil from thus 
doing violence to a treaty over seventy years old? To this question 
it is the historian, not the strategist, who should be asked to reply. 
But to be of real use to the Kaiser’s forces they must be properly 
fortified. Who can undertake this work ‘now but Holland? `’ 


HOBSON'S CHOICE FOR HOLLAND. 


We iai no quarrel with the Dutch, nor do they harbour any 
grudge against us. Therefore, whatever of unfriendliness we may 
discern in their action does not reside: in the intention underlyimg it. 
We acquit them of’animus, as we exonerate them from the charge of 
wastefulness. The only other adequate explanation of their policy 
' is to'be sought in pressure put upon the Dutch Government by 
Germany. It has been suggested by some that the money to be 
spent on the coast defences represents a payment on account for a 
German guarantee of independence, the rest of the price bemg pay- 
able in the form of active co-opetation in war. If so, and it would 
be eminently unwise to fall back upon the alternative assumption, 
we cannot feel aggrieved. After all, the only real danger to Holland 
is Germany. That is a thesis which has been unquestioned for a 
generation. And recent events enable us to supplement it by adding 
that the most serious guarantee of Dutch independence now attain- 
. able would be a promise from Germany. It may not perhaps be a 
trustworthy guarantee, but it is the most trustworthy that is stil] to 
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be had. All others are but vain velleities, sighs of impotency. Dr. 
Heemskerk has a difficult task set him as Prime Minister, and if he 
has chosen the lesser of two evils we cannot blame him, seeing that. 
we oucselves have so often chosen the greater. Blameworthy is he- 
who would have us term that evil good. 


a 


WHO SAID GERMANY? / 


Prefessor Delbrück, who is unable to conceive what interest the 
Kaisers Government could possibly have to mfluence Holland unduly, 
brushes away all my theses about Germany’s political rôle night 
sweepingly. He assures the public that they “are collectively and 
“severally erroneous.” And, being a historian himself, the learned 
professor ought to know. Here is an instance of his method of 
dealmg with me. I had remarked that Antwerp is already German, 
if ccmmercial enterprise, capital and influence may be taken as indi- ` 
cations. Professor Delbrück writes: “In Antwerp, according to 
“him, there are a number of German firms and German merchants, 
. “and that statement we may well accept, since Rotterdam and 
“ Antwerp are the places of import and export for the German manu- 
“facturing district of the Rhine. Dr. Dillon infers from this fact 
“that Antwerp is already German, and that as a consequence Belgium 
“will soon be, like Bavaria or Saxony, a part of the German Empire.” 
And the learned professor then humorously crushes me by going on 
to prove that at this rate the United Kingdom “will soon be a part 
“of the German Empire.” But the same learned German is also 
editor of a monthly review,* the Febriary number of which declares 
that “not only Antwerp, but also Rotterdam, serve in a commercial 
“sense almost as German harboyrs."t But then the readers of 
Professor Delbrtick’s review are Germans, and the readers of this 
review are mainly Britons and Americans. 

I had written about German schools, as every unbiassed and 
competent: judge would write, most favourably. Of Germany m 
this connection I said that “the work she does is well done,” and as 
an instance I mentioned the German school which was opened in 
Madrid during my recent sojourn in that capital, and recorded the 
high praise reaped by German pedagogy from the Spanish Minister 
there. But Professor Delbriick informs his readers that I discover 
in this “a symptom of the dangerous extension of German political” 
“influence.” That procedure is hardly fair. In the Madrid school 
I discover no: such thing. But when I am told that the Persian 
Government, reduced though it is to a state of mendicancy, has been’ 
wheedled out of a subsidy for the German’ scnool in Teheran, then 
in truth I consider it a symptom of the dangerous phenomenon in 
question. ai ` ' 

* Preussische Jahrbücher. 


t “ Die in Kommerziellem Sinne beinahe als deutsche Hifen functionnieren,” 
Preussische Jakrbitcher, February, 1911, p. 385. 
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_ Again, when the Berliner T. ageblatt affirms that Germany is 
resolved to deprive the English-speaking British and Americans of 
the influence which they, now wield in China, and to use education 
as their lever, I corfess I am impressed, more than by the soothing 
solace of Professor Delbriick’s half facts and’ whole fancies. When 
I further learn “that a group of capitalists, headed by the firm of 
“ Krupp? have already subscribed 2,000,000 marks for the parpose 
of winning political influence for Germahy in the Celestial Empire, 


"and that three German engineering schools are to be founded in 
`~ China shortly, I confess I look upon that “educational” scheme as a > 


symptom’ of the “ dangerous extension of German political influence.” 
At the same time, hcwever, I should not dream of arguing the point 
` with a man who, like Professor Delbrück, thinks differently. - You 
cannot argue against a bad.smell. You can but declare that it is 
there, and every person with a normal olfactory sense, by applying 
` the ne ee Bist Peewee EE oT Panel 


RUSSIAN HISTORY MADE IN GERMANY. | 


There is something touching in the German appeal to the English- 
` man to say whether it is not meet that“ Germans even abroad should 
“speak and cultivate their tongue?” But it is cordial to the cynic’s 
heart to remember that the nation which uttets this plea is the 
` same that had Polish boys and girls flogged at Wreschen, in their. 
own native land, for praying to God in their own native tongue 
instead of employing the unfamiliar German. When one’ further 
reflects it is the same German nation that forbids Alsatians to speak 


French in their own country, and has ruined many a Danish family ` 


for speaking Danish, ons picks up ideas on the kind of book-keeping 


by double entry which is practised in a country: which might well 


afford to be bmitally frank. 
Professor Delbrück, dealing with German colonisation in Russia, 
is visibly in his element as a historian, In this domain he teaches 


magisterially, sowing what he considers “ useful” “information, not 


by the hand, but by the sack. Many of the colonists in Russia, he 
informs us, are “peasants, and since these—as Germans, Protestants 


“and anti-alcoholists—are naturally superior to thé- Russians, they ` 


“are more prosperous, and the Russian Duma has recently passed a 
“law to prevent their ifcrease. . . . So far from being able to’ 
“send German peasants to Russia, Prussia gives premiums to those 
“settled in Russia since the eighteenth century with a view to 
“attracting them back to Germany, a policy which has attained some 
“measure of success, . . . Dr. Dillon is evidently unaware of 
“all these facts. . . . How is one to debate with a political writer 
“so unfamiliar with a considerable portion of the relevant facts? ”* 
How, indeed? i i 
' ` * CONTEMPORARY Review, February, p. 13% 
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I confess frankly that I was unfamiliar, if not with all, certamly 
with most of those “facts.” That law “recently passed” by the 
Russian Duma, for instance, literally floored me. I had never read 
nor heard of it, and neither, I will vouch, had the Bntish public, a 
section of which will forthwith give it a place m their memories 
among the misdeeds of the Third Duma. Could they do otherwise, 
seeing. that it has been stamped with the hall-mark of historic truth 
by a German professor who is also a historan? Now would it be 
irreverent if I ventured to ask the learned professor when and where 
he had heard that “the Russian Duma has recently passed? a law to 

“prevent their (the German colonists) further increase”? This 
objection is not a quibble on the word “increase.” It is a fair state- 
ment of fact. I am in touch with the Duma, and I assure my readers 
that Professor Delbriick is feeding their minds not with facts but 
fancy when he tells them that the Duma has recently passed such a 
law. Neither the Third Duma, nor the Second, nor the First, has 
passed such a Bil. 

I challenge Professor Delbriick to prove the contrary. This is a 
fair issue. 


x 


THE CALUMNIOUS RUSSIAN WOLF AND THE 
GENTLE GERMAN LAMB. 


~ { 

When one reads the words: “So far from being able to send 
“German peasants to Russia, Prussia gives premiums to those settled 
“in Russia since the eighteenth century with a view to attracting 
“them back to Germany,” one is apt to infer that Germany has 
ceased to send her contingents of colonists to the Tsardom. This 
inference is strengthened by the words: “The German peasant 

` “villages in Russia, which have existed from the eighteenth century, 
“be (Dr. Dillon) regards as colonies of our day.” Hardly. I have 
often visited them, and fancy that I know something about their 
origin. But I also know what no reader of Professor Delbriick’s 
article would or could suspect, viz, that in spite of the historian’s 
assertions the colonisation is continuing, and that last year, between 
the 1st January and the 15th November (old style), 10,500 dessiatines* 
of land on the Russian frontier were bought by Germans, and that 
the Russian authorities were petitioned to authorise the purchase of 
- 55,000 further dessiatines! Is it I or the German professor who 
confounds the eighteenth century with the twentieth? 

“The newspapers of the Russian Jingoes have, however,” my 
learned critic says, “spread the report that the question is one of a 
“new German immigration” That, then, is the origin of my error? 
Really! So it is Russian Jingoes,that have spread that mischievous 
report? The hardened mischief-makers! The’ British Liberal who 


i * A dessiatine = 13,0664 square yards. 
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reads this will probably turn a deaf ear to the mischievous calumnies 
of those Russian Jingoes, “who are probably worse than our own.” 
Alas! this bit of history has also been made in Germany. - Let me. 
tell Professor Delbriick’s readers and my own what the learned 
professor could, and should, have known, viz, that it is not the 
Russian Jingoes, but the Russian Government who maintained, and 
maintain, that the question is one of a new German immigration. 
A scheme—a Government scheme—to hinder it will come before the 
Duma—probably this session—to which there exists an interesting . 
secret preamble. That preamble came to-the knowledge of the 
Pan-German publicists, and has been discussed by them with froth 
on their lips) Is not this wild wrath somewhat strange if .Professor 
Delbriick’s little theory be true, and the emigration is from Germany ' 
to Russia, and not the other way? Well, in that preamble drawn 
up by the Imperial Russian Government, on the basis of statistics 


- scollectes during a careful investigation, we read: “ The German race 


“ evinces a striving to raise German colonisation to a “system of pacific 
“conquest of the neighbouring, States” Whom are we to believe? 
The Russian Government, which has all the data at its disposal, or 
the German professor, whose trustworthiness we have already tested? 
In one respect the professor is right: “ It is hard td debate profit- 
“ably with a political writer so unfamiliar with a considerable portion 
“of the relevant -facts ” | l 


JANUS GERMANY. : 


y 


T E. Delbrück’s smooth assurances may go down with a 
number bf British readers who read as they tun. For his-words are 
honey-sweet. --His Germany is a sweet, peace-loving, plaii-dealing 
being, with whom-the unsuspecting Anglo-Saxon would irresistibly 
fall in love. But those who read his German review cannot forget 
that it was that review which, when Germany wanted British money 
for the Baghdad Railway and was protesting her friendship for 
, England, wrote for the behoof of German readers as follows :— 

-“ As for Germany, it will not be difficult for us to win for ourselves 

“ at least an economic position’ by utilising the yuki: between the 
“English and the Russians there” . . . Anyhow, we have no 
.“ interests on the west and east shores of the Persian Gulf. excepting 
“that, under present circumstances there, every hindrance to 

“England's advance, whether ‘by Russia or anybody else, must be 

“welcome to us.* If it be true, as the semi-official Times of India 

“in Bombay writes, that the Russian steamer Kornsloff landed 
“60,000 rifles in Bender Abbas this winter for the purpose of ermine 


* The italics are mine. . 
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“the border tribes against India, that, for instance, would be an 
“occasion . . . If England establishes herself’ firmly at Koweit, 
“that means doubtless the Baghdad Railway must have its terminus 
“there.” 

“From the point of view of German interests we can view the 
“breaking in of the Russians into the political and commercial Gulf- 
“monopoly of the English only with the greatest satisfaction. 

“In my opinion, it behoves us to take advantage of the opportunity 
“to buy up one or other of the English lines. . . . The gentle- 
“men in London will first try their luck m competing with Russia, 
“and then, when the shortage of income in consequence of the fall in 
“freights has continued a certain time, they will be happy to get a 
“good price for their flodting stock To what extent the English 
“put business before patriotism I have only just had the task of 
“ showing.” + i 

That is a glimpse of Germania’s second face. The first we have 

beheld in the February number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


TROUBLOUS TIMES ARE COMING. i 


Every diplomatist in Europe is aware of the ominous fact that at 
this moment, when Germany’s eastern frontier is guaranteed by the 
recent agreement with Russia, and when she rules the roost in 
Europe, her preparations for war are being carried on more vigor- 
ously than ever. For defence this is superftuous. For attack it 
seems much more than is needed. It is with unction that Professor 
Deibriick writes: “The landing of English troops in Denmark or 
“Holland could scarcely accomplish much, since the German Empire 
“has at its disposal more than four to five million soldiers, and would 
“ therefore be speedily in a position to attack and annihilate any such 
“English army with overwhelmingly superior forces” His German 
review goes further, and pokes fun at our army. “If on the British’ 
“side they were to take corresponding action and despatch an army 
“to Antwerp against a hostile Germany, in order, while leaning upon 
“this stronghold, to go forth in search of the German fighting forces, 
“the Germans could but rejoice at this. When Bismarck was once 
“asked what the Germans would do if an English army were to land 
“in Holland, be answered: ‘I should have it arrested’ ”} Four to 
five million soldiers, a formidable navy, and no hostile group of 
Powers to encounter in Europe, are uncommonly favourable con- 


ditions. And yet Germany is not content. She hungers for more 


* Preussische Jahrbitcher, Vol. CVUL, N. 3, pp. 544, 545- 
+ Ob. cit, VoL CVL, p. 149. 

{ CONTEMPORARY Review, February, 1911, p- 135. 

§ Prenfrische Jaht bicher, Vol. CVIIL, N. 3, Ppp- 544, 45. 
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land-forces and thirsts for mote battleships. She is even now 
carrying on a relentless war in which the substance of the nations of 
Europe is being annihilated—although there is no genuine conflict, 
no real quarrel ‘ 

To her “four or: five million soldiers” Germany has this year 
resolved to add others. - In the budgetary committee of the Reichstag 
a proposal for increasing the German army still-further-was warmly 
discussed some weeks ago. The discourse of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter, is said to have been disquieting, 


not to say alarmist, in character: “The time 1s drawing near when 


“ Germany will have to speak in tones of menace, and will therefore’ 
“need Russia’s friendship.” That, we are told, is the gist pf the 
passage that. provoked comment. The correctness of the text has 
been called in question officially, but the fact that the Minister did 
use language which ought to have been kept secret, but was not, is 
now adrhitted. And it is like what Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
would be expected to say. He is the diplomatic equivalent of the 
mailed fist 

Count Aehrenthal, at Budapest, also made use of language which 
is doubtless a true exponent of facts. He spoke of the changeable 
political weather of the present moment, announced that the baro- 
meter 'is liable to fall suddenly and without warning, and deduced 
therefrom the peremptory necessity of being well prepared for war. 
The consequence was that Admiral Montecuccoli, whose name is 
gradually becoming familiar to ow ears, and Generat Schénaich laid 
before the Delegations at Budapest a programme of extraordinary 
military and naval expenditure down to the year 1915. The cost is 
#21,160,000—-a very serious matter for Austria-Hungary. The’ 
admiral, who speaks frankly, stated that his aim 'is the creation of a 
fleet of sixteen first-class battleships. If that warning is not taken 
to’ heart by the people of this country, Drake and Nelson, Cromwell 
and Wellington, were they to come back from the dead, would be. 


` unable to rouse us from the fool’s paradise in‘which so many of us 


are dozing. Austria is, manifestly up and doing. Germany, 
on the other hand, has summoned a conference of the prin- ` 
cipal military specialists to discuss a new system of strategic ` 


" railways, which are shortly to be constructed. And this is m 


addition to her army and wavy budgets! France and Italy will 


, have to follow suit. Great Britain will,be drawn into the vortex, and 


will end by introducing obligatory military service for all That is 
a dead certainty, and is the direct. consequence of Germany’s acts. 
Turkey also is spending her last piastres on ships and troops, arma- 
ments and barracks. Bulgaria, Roumania and Greece come panting 
Se ee E cae 
themselves out. 
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PERHAPS IT WAS RIGHT TO DISSEMBLE YOUR 
` LOVE. 


Professor Delbrück soothingly tells the British public that “so soon ` 
“as Germany perceives thar the other Powers are no longer makıng 
“it their object to exclude her from the politics of the world she will 
“have attained the purpose of her ship-building ; and she pill rejoice 
“to be rid of the necessity of increasing her burden” !*- What it 
amounts to, then, is that Germany is building Dreadnoughis because 
France and England are seeking “to exclude her from the politics 
“of the world”! To exclude whom? The naton who is herself 
the embodiment of the world’s politics, who boasts that her alliance 
with Austria and Italy ıs rock-firm, whose close fnéndship with 
Turkey is the envy of France and Great Britain and whose princes 
rule Bulgaria and Roumama! What a queer story! And what 
marvellous faith the learned Professor displays m the simple- 
mundedness of the Bntish Sancta simplicitas! Is that what Herr 
Kiderlen-Waechter announced in his secret to the parliamentary 
committee P 

The truth would seem to be that most of the apologists of Germany 
set themselves to provide a decorous mechanism for a set of- ugly 
springs hidden in the dark places of diplomacy. The maxim still 
holds good in Berlin, which was first promulgated in Italy, that you 
cannot govern by means of truth Colla verità non si governa. The 
German conception of a State makes ıt not a moral but an amoral 
person that, like the king in a constitutional country,:can do no 
wrong. 

Germany reminds me of the cuckoo in ‘the fable. One day the 
birds all accused her af gross selfishness, but the cuckoo, deeply 
offended, exclaimed: “I selfish? O black ingratitude! I am a 
“selfless altruist who gives away everything generously, recklessly. 
“Everything. Even my eggs I place in your nests. Say, is that not: 
“so?” And, in truth, the cuckoo was so incensed at the thankless- 
ness of her feathery fellows that these were perplexed, and began 
to ask themselves whether, after all, they were not doing her a great 
injustice. 


THE WAR OF ARMAMENTS GOES: ON 


Europe has already passed the threshold of a new epoch. On all 
sides peoples and governments are hurriedly yet stremiously pre- 
paring for its unfamiliar conditions) Almost every country is an 
armed camp; every parliament the office of the nation’s paymaster ; 
every foreign office a committee of political chess-players, seeking 
to make the most of the arms and the men at their country’s disposal. 
Ententes, understandings, secret and open conventions, are, so to 

*ConrEuporary Review, February, 1911, P. 133- 
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_ say, in the air. Non-combatants in the coming struggle are clearing” 


the ground for the belligerents. Time is precious, and, however - 


unfavourable the conditions may seem to-day to this Power or that, 
they.will probably be still less auspicious to-morrow. The accepted 
maxim is that half an egg is better than a whole shell, and he that . 
is not with us should at least be kept from turning against us. Russia __ 
and Germany have thus met, parleyed and buried the war-hatchet, | 
Russia and Japan plunged deeper into the healing waters of charity, 
and struck up friendship and an alliance. The two puissant military _ 
States of Central Europe stand out as one in even sharper relief. 


They already speak for Europe, and they have -begun to act for. 


Europe. Their armed millions form a mighty mass which, like the | 
planets, are endowed with great force of attraction. Furkey has 
beén drawn into their orbit. Roumania was already there. Italy is ` 
oscillating between centripetal and centrifugal forces, but she, too, is 
nearing the great mass. Bulgaria has carefully laid her plans, and 
is but waiting for the Great Sobranie to enable the King to mask 

_ them decorously. She, too, humbly imitates the wise and the gods 
who are found on the side of great battalions: All the States are 
gradually making up to Austria-Germany, all except France and . 
Great Britain, who are becoming isolated. And the German Press 
warns them not to ‘arrange a military or naval convention, or 

"ele.i. ` ` 

To the credit of Great Britain and France be it said that from 

most of this tumultuous movement they have courageously held aloof, 
-proclaiming their faith in human nature and putting their trust iù 
treaties. For they now know that Russia will not fight, and they 
seem to believe that the Germans, being our own kith and kin, have 

vno intention fo fight xs. And whether the many millions of death- 

-dealing men in the centre of Europe are to be used against Switzer- 
‘land, Portugal, or Crete is a point into which the average Briton is 

` mot very curious to inquire. What does it matter to him? 


ý AH SIN WAS HIS NAME. 


In this last scramble for coigns of vantage beforé the curtain is 
rung up on the first act ‘of the international death struggle, Russia 
and China are the principal actors.. Russia is mmded to ease her 

, position.in China, which the Portsmouth Treaty has rendered irk- 
some. Before the Manchurian campaign China was as pliant as‘: 
gold wire and as impressionable as wax in the hands of the Tsar's 
Ministers. Railway concessions, political treaties, territorial grants, 
commercial privileges, could all be had for the asking. Russia's ' 
wishes were.complied with almost before they were uttered. To-day 
this is changed. Japan’s will is now taken into careful consideration 
by the Chinese, while Russia is not merely cold-shouldered but 
snubbed. That is the story told by her diplomatists. Treaties ‘are 
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interpreted in the sense least favourable to Russia, the self-denying 
ordinance of Portsmouth whereby she renounced all privileges in 
Manchuria is being constantly appealed to by the wily followers of 
Confucius, and the great Slav nation feels not only shghted but 
injured in trade and commerce, and set back ın the race for political 
influence. ; ` ; 

For three years the relations of the two Governments have been 
strained thus painfully. And the period of tension might have lasted 
indefinitely. So long as the Mikado was a likely antagonist of the 
Tsar China was warmed by both of them, and had no grounds for 
complaint. But the Russo-Japanese Treaty wrought an end to that 


advantageous state of things. Japan is now hand in glove with the ’ 


Tsardom, and Russia’s hands are free. The United States, whose 
Government came forward somewhat rashly more than once as 
China’s inspirer and backer, only to retreat again, has since dis- 
covered that Sunday-school maxims and bluff are poor weapons for 
. attack or defence in that part of the globe. And now China and 
Russia are face to face, the one with a fierce scowl, and the other 
with the smile that is ‘childlike and bland. From the banks of the 
Neva issued the first invitation to the dance of friendship. But 
China’s reply was chilling: “No more of that, Ivan!” The Russian 
Government grumbled a little and put forth fresh efforts, but they 
blossomed out in flowery compliments barren of fruit And now 
Russia is making ready to drive where she failed to draw. 


THE HEAD AND FRONT OF CHINA’S OFFENDING. 
> ( 


Russia’s list of grievances ıs long. It includes acts and disposi- 
tions, intentions and motives, treaties violated and treaties misinter- 
preted. But it ıs not a set of complaints which can be adequately 
dealt with by an edict to a Governor or the dismissal of a Viceroy. 
Adequacy ın this matter involves a thorough overhauling of all the 
treaties that regulate the intercourse of the two peoples, and the 
conclusion of a new one which shall do away with the friction of late 
years by uprooting its causes. The relations of Russia and China 
would then be placed on a basis worthy of two neighbours whose 
Empires are coterminous for a vast distance, and whose interests are 
not only not mutually incompatible, but are in many cases identical. 
Russia’s frontiers with China are not always satisfactorily delimited. 
Nothing could be better from the standpoint of peace than to have 
some natural feature of the landscape serving as a frontier, such as 
a river, a mountain, or a desert. In a word, the scheme of Russia’s 
future dealings with China, supremely different from those of any 
other two countries, ought to be fixed in a diplomatic framework, 
preservative of the best fruits of their secular friendship, which was 
interrupted by the Manchurian campaign. Russia, therefore, is 
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anxious to deiek ith China, but with the China of the late 
Empress, with the China of the Popenda, who is owner ofthe land 


' and master of the ‘people. 


China’s standpoint, on the other and. has undergone a change. 
` Outwardly, indeed, things and persons seem as they were. The 
diplomatists of Pekin are’ still the sophists,.the temporisers, the 
_ slippery bargain-drivere they always were. They ask blandly wherein 
` they have sinned, and when the-Russian Minister at Pekin points out 
that, contrary to, express stipulations, they have penalised the sale of | 
tea by Russian merchants in certain parts of the Empire, the China- 
men appeal to another treaty clause from which, to their thinking, 
they derive that right. When Russia relies upon her commercial 
privileges in Manchuria the ‘solemn Celestial pleads her express 
renunciation of all privileges in that province which is recorded in 
the Treaty of Portsmouth. The resulting situation may be described 
as a dead-set. 

geist 
RUSSIA'S CONCRETE GRIEVANCES 

In‘the year-1871 Russia occupied the Ili district of China; and ten 
years later restored it to the Emperor of China. At the same time 
a treaty was signed by plenrpotentiaries pf the two Powers at St 
Petersburg, which dealt with the Russo-Chinese frontiers, the appoint- 
ment of Russian Consuls to various parts of the Celestial Empire, 
the conditions on which tradé might be carried on along the Russo- 
Chinese land borders, the navigation of ‘the frontier rivers, and other 
matters. This treaty, at first concluded for ten years, was to remain 
in' force unless denounced by one of the two contracting parties at 
the close of eath: decennial period. It ‘expires again in August 
this year. For a time each side discharged its obligations, and all 
went well Since the Russian disaster in Manchuria, we are told, the 


terms of this, treaty have been systematically disregarded by the / 


, Chinese, to the detriment of Russia, and to’diplomatic representations 
‘ on the subject not the skghtest heed is paid. 


i 


Buoy AND CHINA DRIFTING TOWARDS 
- . A BREACH. 


The Russian Press now holds that the observance of that treaty 


" which is thus methodically violated by the Chinese was indissolubly 


bound up with the evacuation of the Ti district by Russia in a way 


Vremya writes: “Once China ceases to acknowledge its validity, 
“Russia ought to restore the status which obtained before the treaty 
“was signed and occupy Kuldja anew... Judging by the declarations 
Bi the semi-official organ, of the Government, the Russian Govern- 
“ment is at last resolved, in defence of Russian rights, to pass from 
“empty words to acts.) Whether this be good or bad, the fact. 
“remains that we have no other issue.™* 
~ * Novoye Vremya, 16th February, 1911, 


’ 


` which bodes ill for the peace’of the Far’ East. And the' Novoye ` 
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Over against these allegations, which the Chinese deny, they set 
others which they mamta are of a far graver character. They 
affirm that Russia has herself flagrantly violated the most important 
diplomatic agreement that was ever yet concluded between the two 
Empires—the treaty of 1896. They further say that the Govern- 
ment of the United States ıs in possess.on of all the facts relating 
to this aspect of the dispute, and that China ıs willing and rezdy to 
publish the secret documents relating to it, and also to subuu:t the 
entire question to an international tribunal, as ıs now the wont of the 
Powers of Europe and Asia. This seems a case for arbitration if 
ever there was one: an accusation on on2 side of a breach of treaty 
obligations against the other side, which retorts by traversing the 
statement and alleging a worse breach cf treaty obligations cu the 
other. Far more serious differences have of late years been com- 
promised by Great Britain and France, France and Russia, Russia 
and Japan. And one hopes that China and Russia will settle their 
dispute in a sitnilar peaceful way. 

It may, however, be surmised, and Russia doubtless entertains no 
illusions on this score, that the negotiations will be carried on Ly the 
Eastern plenipotentiaries in a spirit different from that to whicr the 
Russians have been accustomed since the eighties of last century. 
Nor would it pe fair to attribute this change to the issue of the 
Manchurian campaign and to the altered opimion which China holds 
of her powerful neighbour. It has most of its roots in the rapid 
growth of China's self-consciousness. Her international political 
development has been as sudden as tha: of Turkey, whose trans- 
formed psyche we all profess to understand. 


VIEWS OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


The position of the Tsar’s Government 1s bnefly this: The treaty 
of 1881, which is still in full force, empowers Russians to import tea 
from Hankow to Mongolia duty free, and sell ıt there; but the 
Chinese officials, ignoring this right, levy duty invanably. Again, 
1t is open to the Tsar’s Government, in vittue of the same 
treaty, to appoint Corsuls to Kobdo, Khami and Guchen, but 
the Chinese Foreign Office has obstinately backed out of the 
stipulation, and the invention of the Russian Foreign Office to 
send Consuls to these towns has been persistently thwarted. 
Lastly, there are mixed courts in China, where the native Amban 
and the Russian Consul must sit together to adjudge cases brought 
for trial; but the native Ambans systemetically absent themselves, 
so that the tribunal cannot sit. In Girir hundreds of lawsuits of 
great importance to Russian merchants have been shelved for years, 
to the grievous detriment of trade and commerce. During two years 
the St. Petersburg Foreign Office has been sending friendly represen- 
tations on thege subjects to Pekin and receiving the stereotyped reply 
i { 


` 
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- ‘that Russia's demands would be forthwith complied with, the Chinese 


Government ‘being animated by feelings of cordial friendship for its 
puissant neighbour. Nothing more. Meanwhile the local authorities, 
whose manners freġuently merge into insolence, continued their 
illegal practices, pleading stringent instructions received from the 
Chinese Foreign Office. ‘Thus for two! years Russian subjects have 


._ been methodically bereft of rights which are not—cannot be—ques- 
~ tioned; but now the Imperial Government is minded to enforce those. 


rights, keeping the goal steadily in view and paying scant heed to the 
route leading to it The note of the 16th February, in the estimation 


” _ of the Imperial Government, is not an ultimatum either in form or 
_ substance. It is- but a keen diplomatic summing up of three years’ 


vain endeavours to induce China to dischargé duties of such nature 
that: no nation can shirk them without ‘displaying unfriendliness to 
the other nation and implying ‘contempt for laws and customs of all 


' civilised nations. A formal ultimatum must have contained a term 


. 


before the expiry of which the demands shold be complied with. - 


The Russian note, which ‘fixes no date, is but a fair presentation of ' 


Russia’s grievances and a frank reminder that unless they are speedily 


- , redressed Russia will herself employ efficacious means to arse 


them. 4 


AFTER THE ULTIMATUM. 
“If this deminer also be disregarded the Riise E PE will 


` present a formal ultimatum, in wbich a term will be assigned, after 
`the expiry of which diplomatic nòtes will be succeeded by overt acts 
emanating from- a State ‘department very different from the Foreign .- 


Office, In all probability the Government will allow about three 
weeks for the significance of, to-day’s message to sink into the mind 
of diplomatic China: {f within that period Russia be allowed to 
exercise all‘and sundry rights conferred upon her by the treaty of 


_ 1881 all. will be well . But there must be no temporising, na mini-. 


mising. Illegal duties on imports must be abolished unmistakably 
in act as well as on paper. The ereguatur for Russian Consuls to 
the cittes named in the note must be issued, so that the Consuls may 
set out for their posts without delay, and lawsuits awaiting hearing 


. before mixed tribunals must be taken in hand and tried. Restitution 


of all other curtailed rights must also be made in a similar trenchant 
style. Should the Chinese Government either shrink from thus 
giving satisfaction to Russia or have recourse to mere make-believe, 
the Tsar’s Government will change its tactics. What course will then 
be pursued? J have good grounds for stating that in this case the 
War Office would rig out a formidable military expedition and 
despatch it to the Ili disttict, which is situate east of Semiretchensk, 
and occupy that part of Chinese. territory until the Pekin Government 
ans way. No serious resistance on the al of China ie anticipated, 
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but in any case the Russian War Office would see thé matter through 
to a successful issue. What would happen after that would depend 
largely upon circumstances that cannot as yet be focussed. That is 


the present state of things, without exaggeration or extenuation of l 


any ofits essential elements. 

The matter, hcwever, possesses another aspect worth considering. 
The rights to encorce which Russia is resolved to proceed to these 
lengths are short-lived, having but six months still to'run. That is 
why I assigned.as motive for present action the wounded sense of 
national dignity rather than value of material interests involved. 
The treaty of 1881 may, and probably will, be denounced by China. 
The denunciation cannot, however, take place before the 2oth of 
this month, after which the stipulations of the treaty will still hold 
good for six months longer. The Russian Government is quite pre- 
pared for the denunciation of the treaty if China be dissatisfied with 
it, and is ready at any time after the 2oth February to enter into 
negotiations with the Pekin Foreign Office with the object of con- 
cludmg a new treaty. On this subject any proposals coming from 
China, whatever their nature, will receive immediate, careful and 
friendly attention. Moreover, Russia hugs no illusions, clings to no 
prejudices, insists on no special privileges. She will approach the 


matter with a perfectly open mind, and discuss the schemes, if China’ 


, have formulated any, in a friendly spirit, mindful of the necessity of 
establishing truly amicable relations between two great peoples whose 
common frontiers extend over such enormous distance. If Chinese 
statesmen be actuated by like aims, the representatives of the two 
States will soon find a broad, solid basis for a satisfactory, stable 
settlement of their differences and good neighbourly intercourse. 
` Russia covets no territory belonging to the Chinese Empire, desires 
no undue influence in Pekin: she is only anxious, but also resolved, 
to exercise her recognised rights. It is absolutely safe to affirm that, 
if the worst comes to the worst and a military expedition be 
despatched to the Ili district, Russia would even then abstain from 
annexing Chines= territory and confine herself to the attainment of 
the unique object she set herself. I am likewise enabled to declare 
categorically that the Russian authorities do not share the view 
recently set forta by many Press organs that the violation of the 
rights conferred by the treaty of 1881 is deemed to be tantamount 
not only to the abrogation of the treaty, but also to the restitution 


of the status quo ante, including the occupation of Kuldja. Russia’s, 


treaty rights do not stand in a causal nexus with the evacuation of 
Kuldja, and the St. Petersburg Foreign Office never fancied they did. 


RUSSIA AND ' GERMANY. ‘ 


Russia’s agreement with Germany at Potsdam was but the accept- 
arce of a political principle and an undertaking to apply it to con- 


t 


crete matters later on. That promise is now being scrupulously | 
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: carried out,’ but the compact in which it will ultimately be enshrined 


has not yet been drafted. - The transaction turned upon Northern 
Persia, which is Russia’s sphere of ‘interest, and the Tsar’s Minister 


took upon himself, in the name of his Imperial master, to have the” . 


system of Russian railways in Persia conn with the Baghdad line 


* at Khanikin. That was the outhne of the arrangement, which now has 


to be flied i in very cautiously. The how and the when, the financial _ 


,' aspect‘and econdmic results, the technical difficulties and the most 


‘ efficacious way of ‘overcoming them, are among. the matters that will 
have to be settled definitively and to Russia’s satisfaction before a 
convention can be signed. And all that needs time. For as yet 
Persia, from the point of view of the engineer and the railway 
director, is an unknown land. I have discussed the outlook from 
each of those points ef view- with competent specialists, and they 
assured me that the meagreness of trade there, the absence of indus- . 
try, and the poverty of the population stahd ın the way of profitable - 

returns for any heavy outlay on railways. For this reason capitalists 


, will fight shy of investing their money without a guarantee; and 
3 ‘there ‘are no cogent motives for Russia’s, guaranteeing a percentage 


'"' on a.railway lne in a foreign country. Under, these conditions one 


N 
m 


t 


wonders how the Russians will solve the difficulty. 

For the matter is now in Russia’s hands. Consequently there are 
„no negotiations properly so-called going on just yet. As the agree- 
ment in. principle. assumed the pre-existenće of Russian railways m. 
Persia, these must be constructed before the stipulations can be 
worked out to a practical issue. This means that each of the various 
Russian departments must first study the question in that one of its 
aspects with which the, members of that department are familiar. 
Then another Ministry will be: asked to report upon it from another 
point of view, and so on, until finally it is returned to the Minister of “` 
Foreign Affairs, who submits it to the Tsar.~ If His Majesty approves | 
it in its final shape, then, and only then, will it be communicated to 
` the Germans for their approbation. It is likely énough that they 

“will also scrutinise it with the eyes ef bacteriologists, and will requfre 
“i some time before coming to a decision. :In no case will the Russian 
project be ready before March. ‘The convention will turn upon 
rajlways énly. But considering that as yet there are none in Persia, 


- one is curious to know what shape the agreement will take. Russia 


will probably first have to dévise a system of railways for Northern 
Persia., The ' surveys , have. been effected, the estimates have also 
been computed, the strategical advantages are known, so that every-. 
‘thing is clear until one-comes to the quesnen of-providing the capital. 
There’s the rub. 

Doubtless the financial dividers whom Persia is: borrowing from 


` in the United States will, if they are allowed a free hand, do much to 


4 


raise the purchasing powers 'of the Iranian peasant. „And if they 
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succeed in improving the material well-being of the population, the. 
funds requisite for railway-building will be more readily obtamable 

‘than at present. In any case the presence of Americans, always 
supposing that it is not relied upon as a precedent, cannot but be 
productive of good in Iran. 


PERSIA UNDER TURKISH PROTECTION. 


Persia’s international status is meanwhile so vague and unsatis-, 
factory that it will soon call for definition. At present it lends itself 
to every species of change. Iran is an independent State in inter- 
national law. But so, too, is Morocco. It is divided into two spheres 
of influence and one neutral zone, which are not mere imaginary 
sections, but districts in which foreign influence 1s really wielded. 
The land lacks two most important elements of national existence, 
an army and financial resources. Hence order, when seriously dis- 
turbed, has to be maintained by foreign troops—British and Russian - 
—and advances of money are also made, when indispensable, by the 
same two States. 

‘Young Turkey, whose keen scent for possible booty is equal to 
that of the Teuton, is also a claimant for any good things in the 
way of territory, power or prestige that may be going ın the land 
of the Shahs. The Turks, lackmg a claim, created one by invading 
the country at Urmiah, Their’ means:of procedure in the occupied 
distncts does credit to their political sense at the expense of the 
ethical, which latter, however, apparently counts for httle in politics. 
They do not remain—like the Russian troops in Tabriz or Ardebil— 
indifferent to the public life of the population. On the contrary, they 
evince the most lively interest in it. They take over the reins of 
local power, appomt their own people to posts of authority and 
confidence, open schools in which only Turkish is spoken, engage 
schoolmasters of their own nationahty and faith, and generally 
administer public affairs as though the occupied districts were int 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. Over and above this method of 
creating and cultivating interests, they carry on an agitation in the 
country which, if successful, cannot but prove helpful both to Turkey 
_ and to her German ally. They despatch emissaries of the Mahom- 
medan faith—-Sunnites, like the Persians—who, in eloquent and 
picturesque language, paint the miséries that have overtaken the 
people of Iran and the still more appalling calamities that still await 
it They point to the’ infidel Russians and treacherous English as 
the cause of those disasters) | Who is doing violence to the true 
believers? The.Russians and the English. Who is violating Persia’s 
integrity? The Russians and the English, Who have divided up 
the realm of Iran? The Russian and the English infidels. Has no 
‘hand been Ufted in defence’ of Moslem Persia? Yes, the right hand 
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of. Turkish Islam, the soldiers of the Caliph. Turkey ıs the one 


‘protector, the strong friend. From. her, and only from her, can 


political salvation come. And Turkey’s real might is much more 
formidable than her apparent military strength. As yet she ‘is but’ 
_ gathering her forces) But eved now-she has behind her the four or 
five millions of the Kaiser's troops, who will stand by her if her 
Persian plans be countered by any other infidels. For the German ' 


` ig the tried friend of all good Moslems. He covets no territory, he 


holds no true believér in thrall, as,do the Russians and the English. 
if the German-~is not himself a follower of the Prophet he deserves 


ee te 


to' be, and mayhap one day will embrace the saving faith. That is 


: not only. the hope but the object of Turkey's. striving, and if Persia 
` “were to solicit the political protection of the'Ottoman Empire the -/ 
_ net of foreign political, financial and’ military influences in which she 
4 ‘is at present entangled -would be torn to shreds, “Persia a Turkish 


“ protectorate ” ‘should now be the device of all true Moslems in Iran. 
I have heard that political programme from the lips of Turks and 
Persians, and I must say that I was struck by the enthusiasm it 


` aroused in two Persians‘whom I recently met in Russia. , 


A 7 ° ` X 


GERMANY AND PERSIA: 


m n to 


Germany, content for the moment with the succéss s of her first step 


l in the Middle East—the recognition of her commercial claims there 


by Russia—is watching for a favourablé opportunity to take the 

She may not have long-to wait. The ex-Shah, Mohammed 
Ali, who was deposed and banished by the Caucasian filibusters in 
Teheran, bears a grudge against Russia. It was that Empiré, he 
holds, that aggravated his undoing by egging him on against the. 
,,-Constitutionalists and by abandoning him as soon as danger- con- 
~“ fronted- him. , It was Russia who, quite needlessly yielding to the ` 
urgent representations of England, left him in the lurch in order to 
inaugurate a constitutional era with the accession of his little son. 
And since his departure from Iran Russia 'has done nothing to help, 


‘ “him to his own again. He had hopes of her intercession, hopes of 
“her intervention. But they have’ come to nothing. Nor was it for 


lack’ of opportunities. What ‘more auspicious moment could there 
have been than the meeting of ‘the two Emperors at Potsdam? The 
Tsar and thé Kaiser there passed in review the political condition of 
Europe and Middle Asia) The main theme of their conversations 


-was-Persia. The Kaiser is filled witha desire for the well-being of - 
‘Mohammed Als lost realm. Had the Tsar proposed a restoration 


of the old monarchy and the deposed Shah the scheme would have ~ 


been approved and seconded unhesitatingly. That, at least, is 
Mohammed Ali’s conviction, which he has gathered from: various 


_ convergations he has since had with men of-influence,in Germany 


< 
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during his recent travels His only hope now is Germany. If 
Germany can assist him she certainly will. Meanwhile he will quit 
Russia, where he has hitherto resided, and become domiciled i in 
Dresden or Berlin. 

I should not be surprised to iex that Mohammed Ali sali 
willingly consent to solicit the political protection of Turkey if that 
were laid down as a condition of his restoration. 


TURKEY IN PERSIA. 


Russia regards Turkey’s encroachments in Persia with an eye of 
dissatisfaction and a half-formed resolve to take efficacious measures 
to put a stop to them. And this determination, if it really exists, 
would be natural enough. It would be a case of Cicero pro domo sua. 
For if Turkey were to get a firm foothold in Iran she would be in 
sight of her supposed goal—to transform Persia into a Turkish pro- 
tectorate. Against a Mahommedan protector, official or real, Russia 
would stand little chance of holding her own. And to be ousted out 
of a country that once was an appendix to her own Russia cannot 
endure. During the past few years the realm of the Shahs was at 
the mercy of almost any Power, and, if its mtegnty was not violated 
by any of them, this result 1s due solely to the disinterestedness of 
Russian and British protection. Russia despatched troops to three 
of the disturbed districts, but there is not the slenderest ground for 
assuming that she harboured sinister designs in taking this step, and 
it is quite clear that it was indispensable to the maintenance of order, 
beneficial to the Persians, and salutary to foreigners of all nations. 
Neither is it to be supposed that she will use the occupation as a 
lever for wresting any advantages from the Shah’s Government, and 
still less that she contemplates the annexation of Persian territory. 
On the contrary, her action a week past in withdrawing her troops 
from Kazwin may be fairly construed as evidence of her intention 
to recall the remainder as soon as the country has returned to the 
-beaten track of law and order—but not before. 

The Persians have raised a terrible outcry against the Russian 
occupation, although the Russians never once meddled in the affairs 
of the districts in which they were quartered. But to_the Turkish 
encroachments, which lacked justification from the point of view of 
international law, Persia has shown herself indifferent. This marked 
difference of treatment and obvious manifestation of animosity on 
Persia’s part has sunk deep into the Russian mind. And I should 
not be surprised if Russia’s next official communiqué on matters of 
international import were devoted to this grievance, which, comprises 
countless breaches of the law of nations. . 

The Turks now possess strong garrisons on territory which is 
universally recognised as Persian and has never been claimed by the 
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Ottoman or ‘any other Government. Thus to the south of Lake 


= _Uramiah, in a village called _Naggadeh, there were quite recently: 


a0 Turkish soldiers, commanded by six officers and provided with 
four mountain guns. Since then they have, been largely increased,- 
and in lieu of the six guns they have a whole battery of artillery. 
And 250 mounted gendarmes joined them a couple of days ago. 
Russia has made friendly representations to the Porte, as she made 
' them to Pekin respecting another set of abuses. The reply she 
_ received from the Government was evasive; the answer she elicited 
from the Press was provocative, and the least offensive portion of if 
consisted of a /u quoque.’ But Russia has never seized territory in 
Persia. She has never usurped the functions of, village councils. 
‘She has never opened schools. The Turks, on the contrary, do all 
those things. They build summer mosques, they establish depôts of 
arms and ammunition in various parts of the land, and they convert 
the occupied districts into a Turkish dependency. 


YOUNG TURKEY AND YOUNG PERSIA. 


The Russian Government has also received tidings which enable’ ` 
one to obtain a deeper insight than the above-mentioned facts afford 
into the aims pursued by Young Turkey. On the occupied territory ` 
it appears that for all the officers whose. patriotism seemed doubtful 
Young Turkish officers have been substituted, and these have received: 
direct from the Secret Committee of Union and Progress stringent 

„orders to enter into close relations with the Young Persians. Iden- 
tical instructions have been conveyed to all Ottoman Consuls in 
Persia. And, lest these precautions should prove inadequate, special 
emissaries have been despatched to Teheran and to all the cities of 
Northern Persia, who are to help to develop and direct the Young. , 
Persian movement and to induce its members to strike up a close 

friendship with Young Turkey. - 

Thus it is a question not merely of cutting off a slice of Persian 

' territory and annexing it to the Sultan’s dommions) The scheme 
in its fulness is incomparably more ambitious. All Persia is:to be 
: protected” by the Caliph, whose suzerainty is to be established with 
the assent of the Persians apd.the help of Moslem Caucasians. 

_ Turkey has no hesitation in embarking on an undertaking of this 
magnitude. The conditions of the problem are favourable, and her 
‘chances are decidedly good. The Turks are not bound by the Anglo- 
Russian self-denying convention. They haye their handsfree. - From . 
a religious point-of view their exertions are supremely meritorious, and 
from a political angle of vision they constitute one of the ee 


-forms of patriotism. 
E. J: DILLON. 
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PEACE ON EARTH? 


pee. TAFT’S offers (March, 1910) :-— 


“ Personally, I do not see any reason why matters of national 
honour should not be referred to Courts of Arbitration as matters 
of private or national property are. I know that is going further 
than most men are willing to go, but I do not see why questions - 
of honour should not be submitted to tribunals composed of men 
of honour who understand questions of national honour, to abide 
by their decisions 28 well as in other questions of difference arising 
between nations.’ 


(December, 1910) :— 

“ If we can negotiate and put through private agreements with 
some other nation to abide by the adjudication of International 
Arbitration Courts in every issue which cannot be settled by 
negotiations, no matter what it involves, whether honour, territory, 
or money, we shall have made a long step forward by demon- 
strating that it is possible for two ‘nations at least to establish 
between them the same system which, through the process of law, 
has existed between individuals under Government.”’ 


Sir Edward Grey’s reply (March 13th, 1911) :— 


“ When agreement of that kind, so sweeping as it is, is proposed 
to us, we shall be delighted to have such a proposal.”’ 





The event of the month has been, without doubt, Sir Edward ’ 
Grey’s great reply to Mr. Taft’s great overture. This is.one of 
those strokes which, if they succeed, make a new world. Like all 
great strokes, it seems very simple when once struck. Only those 
who know the doubts and hesitations of Foreign Offices can realise 
how big-this policy is. Only those who know that atmosphere can 
„realise how difficult it will be to carry it through. 

For the moment the world is lost in an admiration which is not 
without a touch of perplexity. Sir Edward Grey has not prepared 
us for so great a move. He has been a good Foreign Minister, 
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: because he has been a safe Foreign Minister. He has kept the | 


peace at a time when peace has been most important for the world. 

He can say, after Napoleon III., but with far more sincerity—*‘ the 
“ British Empire is Peace.” For he has kept the British Empire- 
free from that spirit of arrogance and aggression which, ten years 
ago, nearly led to a combination of the whole civilised world 
against her.. He has kept us out of adventures, and freedom from 
foreign adventures is almost a necessary condition for a vigorous. 
policy of ‘home reform. ‘But if he has been sane and safe, he has- 
seemed to many ardent spirits to be also cold and slow. He has: 
not hitherto shown much care for those vestal fires of freedom and 
humanity which, if they are to burn at all, must be kept alight dn 
British hearths. His performance at The Hague Conference of 
1907 came perilously near to failure, and proved a sore anti-climax 
to the very noble utterance of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
which immediately preceded it. It is not clear that he has used 
our understanding with Russia to advance the cause-of freedom 


_ by a single inch at St. Petersburg. On the Congo and in Mace- + 


donia his cause has been straight and steady, and with the help of 
events he has attained to something ‘like success; but his best 
admirers have missed in his speeches and despatches the true 
Liberal touch—that touch of passion for liberty which inspired the 
British Foreign Office under Palmerston. 

But Palmerston was not a safe Foreign Minister; and Sir 
Edward Grey has proved himself in that respect more livable than 


Palmerston. - No false pride has prevented him from withdrawing 


from false positions; no restless ambition, either for himself or for 
his country, bas driven him to extravagant claims and pretensions. 
He has kept the peace, and it is, therefore, in the proper develop- 
-ment of ‘things that he should become, side by side with Mr. Taft, 
the pioneer of peace before. the world. The whole British Pro- 
gressive Party welcome him in this new rôle and promise him 
their best support in carrying it to success. For Sir Edward 
Grey hag made no enemies: The feelings of the strongest critics 
on his own side have never gone further than the feelings of friends 
who were disappointed because his achievements had fallen short 
of their hopes. They ‘rejoice now to see Mr. Gladstone’s nisen 
apprentice rising to the heights of his great master. 

Sir Edward Grey’s proposal has had the rare power of at once 
affecting the situation both at home and abroad. Abroad it has 
arrested the attention of the whole world, now half-bewildered ‘and 

f-fascinated by its novelty and daring. Some nations are sus- 
picious; others are jealous; others are still blinking in the sudden 
radiance of a new ideal. Europe is too far broken to militarism 
to believe in release from her servitude; but she stirs uneasily 
within her iron cage. It is in the New World—in the United 
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States and Canada—that the hope of support in this crusade lies. 
It is there that the challenge finds an echo, and the belief in peace, . 
still a vital power, comes to grips with the invading menace of the 
war-spirit. i 

At home the speech came in the nick af time to ease a very 
awkward and difficult political situation. Throughout the months 
of February and early March the supporters of the Government 
were suffering from a vague unrest. The rumour of acoming in- 
crease in the Estimates had gone forth; and it was received with a 
sudden, passionate, outbreak of impatience. It was not for this 
that the Progressive Parties had won a second laborious victory 
in one year. It was not for this that they had toiled day and 
night to carry through the great Budget of 1909—not merely to 
provide fresh food for the insatiable maw of the War-god. They 
saw ahead of them an’ Exchequer tied to\the War Office and 
the Admiralty, the failure of the social reform policy, the increase 
of Imperialism abroad, the decline and division of the Progressive 
movement at home. The official apologists threw all the blame 
on Germany, but those apologies were gravely weakened by the 
revelation that in 1909 Germany had been right in her rejected 
explanations of the notorious acceleration of ships, and Great 
Britain had been wrong in her attitude of rejection. For the 
moment, at any rate, Germany seemed to be in the right, and the 
‘Admiralty to be saddled with the blame. So strong and deep was 
this feeling, that it seemed probable that the Government would 
be saved from defeat in the division lobbies only by Tory support. 

It was at this moment that Sir Edward Grey opened a new vision 
which. seemed to reduce all these quarrels to their proper place in 
the picture. The cynics called it a debating triumph; but it is the 
special excellence of Parliamentary government that a move may 
be at once a debating triumph and a great international event. 
The difficulty of the Government in this case represented a real 
clash of great forces, and the speech of Sir Edward Grey repre- 
sented a victory for the forces that make for peace. Into the midst 
of a squabble between those who would build four Dreadnoughts-— 
the Radical policy—those who would build five—the Government 
policy—and those who would build six—the Tory policy—came a 
proposal which might, in the end, reduce Dreadnoughts altogether 
to the vanishing point. Mr. Balfour, it,is trué, justified his sup- 
port of the policy in the eyes of the war party by arguing that 
an Arbitration Treaty with America would have‘no effect on arma- 
ments. ‘‘ We do not build against. the United States.” True, 
but Mr. Balfour there missed Sir Edward Grey’s greatest point— 
the power of the example. Public opinion, greater than Mr. Bal- 
four, ‘has risen to it. The people know that war and peace cannot 
live together. They realise that the extension of the reign of peace 
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is, in the end, the only road to a reduction of armaments. They 
know that a beginning must be made by some nation, and mey 
are willing that that nation should be Great Britain. 

' At home, therefore, the effect of Sir Edward Grey’ s speech was 
to save the Government forces from a threatened cleavage on the 
details of the Naval Estimates, and to unite them on a new policy 
of: peace abroad. - For themoment the triumph has been complete. 
The debates on the Naval Estimates have sunk into insignificance, 
and the columns of the Press are filled instead with pzans on Sir 
Edward Grey’s policy from Bishops and Ministers as well as 
politicians: ‘ But the Government will be wise if they take warn- 
ing from their recent experience. Great as is the. relief now,. far 
greater will be the wrath of the party if they find themselves de- 
ceived. Having put their hand to the plough, the Government 
must not turn back. The new policy must be pursued with energy. 
There must be none of that fatal lethargy which fell on the Foreign 
Office immediately that there came a question of translating Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman’s pious wishes into action. The Pro- 
gressives in the country are not in a mood to be fooled again. 
They will look forward—I hope and believe with justification—to 
secing thè fruits of this new policy reflected in the Estimates ‘of 

` next year. But otherwise the policy is dust and ashes. . For 
a peace policy is useless unless we are to have a peace expenditure. 

, It seems at the moment as if this expectation would certainly be 
fulfilled. From the point of view of immediate expenditure, the 
important matter is the effect of Sir Edward Grey’s speech on 


é 


Germany. Will it be taken there as a move towards peace of war ?. 


Some observers are of opinion that the German Government will 
see in the speech nothing but the threat of a new. alliance against 


her. £ Russia has failed England, ” she will say, according to‘ 


this version, ‘“‘and France is obviously a weak friend. England 
ig seeking new alliances. Like Canning;- when he met the 
“ Spanish invasion of Portugal by recognising the independence 
“of the revolted South American Spanish colonies, England is 


‘€ «calling in the New World to redress the balance of the Old.” ` 


In other words, the ‘“ Wilhelmstrasse ’’ will see in Sir Edward’s 
new move nothing but ¢ a pY to the far-bruited conversations of 
Potsdam. ` 


Even if this were 50, it would not necessarily be,a bad result. 


` If these interpreters have really formed a correct estimaté of the 
German Foreign Office, if they are right in their familiar and 
frequent conjectures that Germany keeps no faith, respects no 
virtue, and fears nothing except force, then, along this beaten, 
, Worldly track, Sir Edward Grey has done a wise thing. It would 


be. waste of breath to woo such a suitor. In such a case, the best- 


course is always to show that you have an alternative. Just as in 
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the eternal play of the sexes, a man will often become more eager 
in the.quest of a woman if he thinks that she has other wooers, 
so it is between nations. If Germany really rates us so cheaply, 
then an American alliance, though it loses its great moral signifi- 
cance, is still the height of worldly prudence and wisdom. 

But there are those who take a different view. Their view is 
that Germany cannot be dismissed in a phrase, that she is made up 
of warring and conflicting elements, striving for mastery. Accord- 
ing to that theory, Germany, like England, contains a peace party 
as well as a war party. She has a party which is in favour of great 
armaments, and a party which is against them. She has a great 
body of Liberal and Progressive thought and feeling side by side 
with a formidable military class and a Government very largely 
influenced by that class. The militarists in Germany try to play 
upon German public opinion very much as the militarists of Eng- 
land play on English public opinion. Germany has its “‘ British 

-‘* Bogey °” as much as England has its ‘‘ German Bogey.” We 
are represented in Germany as an ambitious, aggressive country, 
ruled by the passion to conquer and invade the peaceful shores 
ot the Fatherland. This view has received some rude shocks of 
late. It has had to sustain the revelation that Great Britain has 
twice asked to discuss armaments with Germany, and twice been 
rebuffed. But it still feeds on captured spies, and it fortifies itself 
with the reflection that we have refused to abolish private capture 
at sea. It is now being sustained by the contemplation of the 
violent and unreasonable movement in this country against the 
Declaration of London. But Sir Edward Grey’s speech, instinct 
with the high spirit of the peace-maker, is, from that point of 
view, the greatest blow that the German war-spirit has yet received. 

The immediate ‘effect is to be perceived in the resolution which 
the Social Democrats have brought before the German Reichstag. 
That resolution is a portent in Germany. It is the most formidable 
move that the peace-spirit has made in that country since the 
Franco-German war. It is the beginning of a new movement 
which may have tremendous results. Germany is groaning under 
the new taxes imposed upon her in order to pay for these new 
armaments. There are several questions ready for asking. Why 
did the German Government refuse to discuss armaments: with 
King Edward VII. at Cronberg in 1908? Why have the German 
Government left it to Sir Edward Grey to make the reply to Mr. 
Taft? -Why should not Germany now join with England in that 
reply? Last, but not least, now that England has held out the 
olive-branch to the nations, is there any justification for an addi- 
tion to the present German naval programme? We may be sure 
that those questions will be pressed by the German Social Demo- 
crats, and it is by no means certain that the German Government; 
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sick of expenditure and full of the fear of the coming elections, will 
give an unfriendly reply. 
`The important fact to remember is aint the British Gannet 
has now definitely promised that we will make no further additions 
to the annual average of our Naval Estimates unless and until 
Germany takes another step in naval construction. On the con- 
trary, there is good reason to hope that if the present peace policy 
succeeds there will be a very substantial reduction in the Naval 
, -Estimates next-year, when a very considerable sum of money will 
be réquired for social reform and Home Rule. The realisation of 
that prospect entirely depends on the spirit in which the German 
Government will take Sir Edward Grey’s move., If they take it 
as a hostile demonstration, then we shall see a new Naval Act, and 
thimgs will be worse than ever. But there are many signs that the . 
N better spirit is prevailing. í 
It is, I believe, the German view that now Sir Edward Grey 
i6, for the first time, the real-Foreign Minister. No British writer 
, could ever persuade a German that Sir Edward Grey was really < 
responsible for the foreign policy of this country from 1906 to 
1910. -The impression was all the stronger because Sir Edward 
Grey, whether accidentally on of set purpose, never accompanied 
the late King on his European visits. He did not go to Revaf, 
and he did not go to Cronberg. He had no need to go to Paris, 
because the Entente Cordiale was arranged before that time. All 
these strokes of-policy were placed in Berlin to the credit of King 
Edward; and rightly or wrongly they were all regarded as hostile 
to Germany. ` We know in this country that the Germans have been 
wrong in that view. King Edward was æ pre-eminently constitu- 
tional monarch, acting on the advice of his Ministers. The same 
advice which led to the understandings with France and Russia has 
always been ready to ‘accept an understanding with Germany. 
But there the idea is, and we must reckon with it. The result of 
this view is that at present Germany is showing towards Sir 
Edward Grey a cordiality which it never showed. before. Sir 
` Edward’s Bagdad speech, which seemed to many of us on this side 
as remarkably stiff in tone, was received with something approach- 
ing to effusion in the German:official Press. In the same way, the 
Arbitration speech, which might at another moment have been 
taken: as a hostile move, has been accepted, almost with 
enthusiasm,.as an expression of friendship, not merely towards 
America, but towards the world at large, including Germany. 
When we reflect that the American Fleet is now the third’ and 

almost the second in the, world—-when we remember that a com- 
, bination -of the British and American Fleets would inevitably lock 
up the German. Fleet in the North-Sea—when we recall the fact 
that an aggressive alliance between England and the United States 
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would be the most serious conceivable peril to the trade bf Europe, 
and was always the one danger that played on the iron nerve of 
Napoleon—then we shall realise the very remarkable change in 
the German attitude towards this country as expressed in this re- 
ception of Sir Edward Grey’s speech. Perhaps it is not unfair to 
say that some of the more suspicious spirits see in England’s new 
move a drift away from the French understanding—a point of view 
reflected in the fears and jealousies of the French Press. Perhaps 
the.German mind feels itself here in the presence of something it 
does not understand, a sentiment against which all its teaching of 
the last thirty years has been directed, and yet a sentiment uttered 
by a man who has never been a sentimentalist. Suppose that the 
‘ideal were to become real? Suppose that the gospel of the material 
proved untrue? That ‘‘ Blood and Iron ” were out of date? Those 
are always the fears which haunt even the most confident disciples 
of materialism. What if the enthusiasts are after all right? 

But why should we ‘not accept the simple explanation which , 
seems to emerge from the speeches of German Ministers—that 
Germany, like ourselves, is tired of the wrangles of the last few 
years, and anxious to come to an understanding with this country ? 

* * * “ 


Putting aside all glosses on the text, what is it that President 
Taft and Sir Edward Grey actually propose? Let us be clear on 
that point. For there is nothing new about arbitration treaties. 
Mr. Balfour had a perfect right to point out that the policy of 
arbitration treaties had been consistently pursued by his Govern- 
ment, not merely because Lord Salisbury was really a lover of 
peace, but also because he happened to hold office during the 
earlier days of this great movement. The first great impetus to 
arbitration treaties was given by The Hague Conference of 1899. 
An attempt was made at that Conference to bind together the 
majority of the conferring States with the tie of compulsory arbi- 
tration. That effort was not successful. But an article was in- 
serted in the convention of that Conference recommending the 
various States to contract between one another special treaties of 
arbitration. 

. .France and Great Britain were the first to carry out the provisions 
of that article when they signed the Arbitration Agreement of 1903. 
Their example has since been followed by practically all the 
Powers, both great and little. Over 130 arbitration agreements 
have been signed between the Powers since 1899, and nearly twenty 
of them have been renewed since they were first signed. Sixty of 
these treaties were made before the second Hague Conference in 
1907, and under the stimulus of that Conference seventy have been 
„signed since. 
Now, these agreements have almost always followed the same 
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model. The governing clauses have referred to The Hague | 
Tribunal all differences ‘‘ of a legal nature or relative to the inter- 
“ pretation of treaties,” but this enactment has always been fol." 
‘lowed ‘by a provision of great importance, as follows :— 
- “ Provided nevertheless that they do not affect the vital iere 
‘the independence, or the Honour of the high contracting parties, . 
and do not concern the interests of other Powers.’ 

—words which, it is clear, could be made to cover almost every ` 
‘case of international difference. ‘Out of all these treaties only - 
two have omitted these words, and those have been treaties between 
-Denmark and. the Netherlands i in 1904, end 1 Denmark and İtaly i in 

1905. 
. Now the proposal placed. Beton the ‘Triternational Arbitration 
‘League by Mr. Taft last November, was that two of the great 
Powers should follow where little Denmark has led—though it 
may be observed that little Denmark has not received the tribute 
of a mention in‘ the course of this affair. Mr. Taft’s address has 
since been published, and it is a very remarkable document. 
- Among other sentiments set forth is that the United States would 
refuse to have a great army, even if such a refusal exposed her to 
the risk of invasion. She would prefer that risk to the certainty” 
of the evil that would come to her from pogsessifig a great army. 
But, the governing sentence in the speech is this :— 
“ I do not see why questions of honour may not be abasic 4 to 
a tfibunal composed | of men of honour.” 
Mr. Taft’s proposal was ‘that all differences between States, 
whether of honour, territory, or money, should be submitted to 
_, arbitration under treaty. It was quite clear from the deliberate 
» Manner in which he threw out this suggestion that he was inviting 
areply. It is to this speech that Sir Edward Grey has replied, 
and it is this extension of the arbitration doctrine which is now the 
-proposal before the world. Ifis a proposal which was practically 
before both Hague Conferences, but relegated to the future. But 
if Britaiy and the United States led the way, then we might'see the 
` next Conference make a serious movement towards its extension ~ 
to all the Powers. That is one of the possibilities which niake this 
event of such supreme, moment. i 
` + aN } * y 
But lest we should be too sanguine, we must remember that the 
-United States is, owing to her Constitution, not entirely master: of 
. her own fate in the matter of foreign treaties. Like ourselves the 
United States has a Second Chamber, and, like ourselves, the 
United States has her troubles with that Second Chamber. In this 
1 -matter of foreign treaties she is almost worse off than we are, for 
it was a quaint and curious provision of those very cautious men, 
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the founders of the American Constitution, that all foreign treaties 
‘ should have to pass through the Senate by a two-thirds majority.. 
We have recently witnessed Mr. Taft’s difficulties in his attempts 
to secure the approval of the Senate for his Reciprocity Agree- 
ment. A two-thirds majority, as every student of politics well 
knows, is very difficult’ to achieve. It is a very strong barrier 
against change. ` 

Unhappily, it is not superfluous to remind ourselves of this fact 
at the present moment. For we have to remember that we have 
gone through all these emotions before, only to meet with defeat 
and rebuff at the hands of this American Senate. In 1897 Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Olney drew up, with the help of Lord Paunce- 
fote, an Arbitration Treaty between Great Britain and the United 
States, which was, practically the same proposal as is now being 
made by Mr. Taft and Sir Edward Grey. 

This treaty was received with high hopes on both sides of the 
Atlantic; but what happened? The Senate took the treaty in hand, 
and, quite after the fashion of our House of Lords, they inserted 
amendments: which practically nullified all its governing provi- 
sions. Their principal amendment was a provision that each sub- 
ject of arbitration should be approved by the Senate before being ` 
sent to the arbitral tribunal, a provision which would have left” 
the law very much where it stands now. Great Britain refused to 
accept that amendment. On May 5th, 1897, the Senate refused 
to ratify the treaty as agreed between the Powers, and from that 
time to this nothing more has been heard of it. 

Now, it is no secret that this decision of the Senate, which was 
arrived at by an overwhelming majority, was largely influenced by 
the Irish vote, a very powerful factor in the Senatorial Elections. 
The Irish-American$ took the view that the treaty was proposed by 
a British Government which strenuously opposed the grant of 
Home Rule to Ireland. They determined that the United States 
should not be bound by such close bonds to a country which was 
resolved to refuse the chief aspiration of the Irish race. In r911, 
indeed, we have a different situation. The American people will 
have to deal with a Government which has staked its existence on 
the grant of Home Rule. It is possible that that fact may make 
a great difference in the attitude of the Senate. Mr. John Red- 
mond has urged, with statesmanlike perception, that these two 
great changes may help one another. Ireland will be more friendly 
to England because she has entered into closer ties with the United 
States, and the United States will be more inclined to enter into ` 
those ties with England because she is giving justice to Ireland. 
Let us hope that this great and generous: fórecast will be fulfilled. 


There are great elements of hope. By a singular and happy 
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coincidence, the arbitration idea comes in the nick of time to help 
- the Reciprocity Agreement. It will remove from the Canadian. 
‘ mind the one fear which creates any doubt as to the a of | 
the Agreement—the fear of annexation. , ; 

A Government that could bring us even nearer to such sudi 
` would have lefta great mark on the history of mankind. `The victory 
over a faded and obstructive aristocracy, necessary and urgent as 
that victory is, in order to clear the way for social reconstruction , 
' at home, would fall,into its place as part of a larger whole. Such 

an achievement would be a mighty blow to all those tremendous 
and growing forces in the world whose sport and whose profit is 
war, the classes who live on and by war and wish to keep'the peoples 
chained to its chariot. Thdse forces are becoming more and more 
formidable. -They threaten the world_with colossal disasters. It 
has become the duty of all who care for the race to resist them. 
For the issue is great.. Civilisation or .barbarism—that is the 
least important aspect of this matter. A bright future for this 
Western world, or a sudden irretrievable downfall in blood and 
‘ fire—a fair field for our new machinery and our new discoveries 
in the abatement of toil and suffering—an opportunity for carrying , 
on the fight against poverty to possible success, for perfecting our 
new organisation of law and industry, still in its first infancy— 
shall we have this, or a sudden smash-up, greater and more sudden 
than that which befell the Roman Empire? That, and nothing 
less, seems the choice before us. Surely of this we may say, in 
Carlyle’s favourite lines :— ees 
t Choose well, for your choice is 
\ Brief, and yet endless.” . 
' Some'will say that we are pursuing a vain shadow. The ideal 
is so far off. Man has always loved war and always will. It is. 
the way he advances—by mutual slaughter. He is a fighting © 
animal, the worst of the fighting animals, for he is the only animal 
who wages systematic war against his own fellows. These will 
say with the old man in that poem of Tennyson‘s earlier and more ` 
pepe period, The Golden Year :— 
“ Ah, folly 1’ For it lies so far away, 

Not in our time, not in our children’s time; ` 

*Tis like the second world to us that live: 

’*T were all as one to fix our hopes on Heaven, 

As on this vision of the Golden Year.” 1 4 

To which we will make the speaker’s own reply to his own 
craven fears :— 


, 


“ But well I know— . 
That unto him who works, and feels. he works, 
Za This same grand year is ever at the doors.” 


HAROLD A iii 


‘THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM 
OF REUNION. 


I. 


`s 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS REUNION. 


HE times demand a solution, or at least some nearer approach 

to a solution, of the perennial problem of the Constitution - 
_ of the Primitive Church and the Origins of the Christian 
Ministry. There is at this moment a conjunction of forces press- 
ing home this demand such as has never existed before. 

First from the side of scholarship. For some time past—in a 
more marked degree, we may say, for the last thirty years—the 
little company of scholars, “‘ sitting by their studious lamps,” has 
been working, intermittently but with some insistence, ,at this 
problem. Really the series begins further back still, with Bishop ' 
Lightfoot’s famous dissertation on the ‘‘ Christian Ministry ” in 
his commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians (published in 
1868). But if I mention for this country, Hatch’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, delivered in 1880, with the controversy which followed upon 
them, Gore’s The Church and the Ministry (1888), Hort’s Chris- 
tian Ecclesia (1897), Moberly’s Ministerial Priesthood (1897), 
Wordsworth’s Ministry of Grace (1901), T. M. Lindsay’s The 
Church and the Ministry (1902), and Gore again, Orders and 
Unity (1909); and if I recall in‘Germany (to name only a few of 
the more important books) Harnack’s Analecta to his translation 
of Hatch (1883), Loening, Gemeindeverfassung (1889), Sohm, 
Kirchenrecht, vol. i. (1892), Harnack again, art. ‘‘ Verfasgung 
“‘ (kirchliche) ’’ in Hauck-Herzog, Real-encyklopidie (1908), since 
reprinted and translated—it will be seen that the subject has been. 
occupying the minds of leading theologians. But all that has been 
in what may be called the normal course of scholarly activity. 
The discussions have been followed with interest by the outside 
public; but that interest has not had about it anything specially 
urgent and compelling. 


1 


‘ 
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Alongside of this work upon the theoretic problem—a branch of . 
Christian archzology—practical statesmen have had in view the 
practical side of the question of Reunion. Five successive Lam- 
-beth Conferences—High Councils, as they might be called, of the 
whole Anglican communion—in 1867, 1878, 1888, 1897, and 1908, 
have. had it before them; and in particular the Conference of 1888 
pronounced upon it deliberately. It laid down the four‘broad con- 
ditions on which the question of reunion with other Christian 
bodies would be entertained. Many of us will remember the move- 
‘ment which went on in the years 1894-1896 towards a better under- 
standing between the English Church and the Church of Rome. 
It began with the active fraternisation between some leading 
French clergy and prominent members of the Church of England. 

: Negotiations were opened at Rome, and for a time seemed hopeful, 
but ended. in disappointment. . One is glad to recall these 
memories, beçause they showed the more chiyalrous side of a. 
section of the English Church which bas sometimes appeared in a 
different character. We must take one thing with another, and © 
must be content if we can understand what it may not be so easy’ 


‘. to approve. The same year (1896) which saw the defeat of the 


Anglican advances towards Rome,, saw the first fully constituted 
Congress of the Federation of the Free Churches at Nottingham. 

‘This is another prominent landmark. Reunion is sure to be 
‘accomplished ‘piecemeal. First one group combines and then 
another; and combination will take place in different degrees. 

Federation is a step, and may be a large step, towards a closer 
union. The amalgamation of-the Free Church and the United 
Presbyterians in Scotland (1900) was an example of such closer’ 
ynion ; and the holding back of a portion of the former body was 


less important in itself than in the financial disturbance. caused “by | 


the judgment in the House of Lords. In 1907 three of the 
Methodist bodies combined together under the shelter of an Act 
of Parliament, And I believe that at the present time some 
negotiations are going on between the Established Church of 
Scotland and the United Free Church.® 
All these have been more or less movements from above, théugh 
of course they could not have been carried out without the full 
constnt of the community. The Pan-Anglican Congress was in 
like manner initiated from above; but the fact that it could not 
end, and‘was not intended to end, in any definite practical result, 
perhaps enhanced its effect in generating popular feeling. I am - 
speaking of course of the Congress as distinct from the Conference 
of Bishops. The organisation of this Congress was in its way a 
' © My attention has been drawn to a useful book, McCrie’s;The Church of Scot- 
land; her Divisions and Unions (Macniven & Wallace, ‘rgor)., I am also informed 
that in Canada for some time back there has been only one body of Presbyterians 
and one body of Methodists. | : 
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new thing. No assembly of the kind had ever (to the best of my 
belief) been prepared for so long beforehand or on so large a scale, 
and with such effective measures for reaching considerable masses 
of people. The example thus set was very soon followed, and in 
some respects bettered in the following, by the World’s Mis- 
sionary Conference held at Edinburgh in the summer of last year. 
These two events together, the Pan-Anglican Congress and the 
Edinburgh Conference, from the -vast numbers represented, from 
the wide public to which the interest of the meetings extended, as 
well as from the magnitude and thoroughness of the preparations,” 
constitute (I must needs think) a new epoch in the history of 
Christian assemblies. 

And then the Edinburgh Conference has this further significance 
that it has not (so to speak) ended with itself; it has not been wound 
up and done with like most gatherings of the kind, even:(in a 
certain sense) the Pan-Anglican Congress. But, in the first place, 
its history has been written by Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner, in his 
book called Edinburgh, 1910 (Oliphant), in a way well calculated 
to spread and keep alive the interest. It is easy to be wise after 
the event, but one can see now that this is just what should have 
been done after the Pan-Anglican gathering. And! beside this, it 
has also set in motion a train of events which seems likely to 


‘ develop still further. My readers may not all be aware of the 


events to which I refer, as they have happened for the most part 
on the other side of the Atlantic. But I will give some account of 
them before I have done. 

In the meantime I will take my start from the new period which 
seems to me to have been inaugurated in 1908. And I will con- 
sider the transactions of this period especially in their bearing 
upon the question of Christian Reunion. I will take the two great 
gatherings together, because they really hang together and bear 
testimony to the same state of things. There was only this 
difference of degree: in the Pan-Anglican Congress the question 
of Reunion was only one subject among many; and nominally at 
Edinburgh it was only one subject among a number; but really at 
Edinburgh it dominated the whole assembly. I was not there 
myself, and cannot speak from experience; but I gather from all 
the accounts that have reached me that the interest in Reunion 
absorbed every other; it was in the background of men’s thoughts 
all the time. 


I. 


This is the first point that I have to bring out, the depth and 
strength of the desire for unity which ran all through the Con- 
ference. It is a saying attributed to Bishop Westcott, that re- 


. ` 


‘ 
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union, when it comes, will come from the circumference rather 
than from the.centte. And there is evidence on all hands that 
the desire for unity is strongest in the mission field and in the more 
thinly peopled districts of our Colonies and of America. It is ` 
only another example of a theoretic question being brought to the 
front and emphasised by practical’ needs. The nature of these 
needs will be'illustrated shortly; but I must bégin by speaking of 
‘the state of feeling in the field of Missions. The growth of the 
spirit of unity within this field is a very conspicuous phenomenon. 
It is clear that in recent years this spirit has advanced, it would be 
no exaggeration to say, by leaps and bounds. The, Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society, who had just been taking a long 
journey throughout the Empire of China and visiting not only the 
missions of his own Society but a very large number of the mis- 


, sions of other sqcieties, reported to the Edinburgh Conference that 


in all the missionary communities with which he came in contact 


' .he found that this question of unity was one of the most burning 
„and one of the most prominent, and also from the point-of view of 


those who were joined with him in that deputation, one of the 


' most hopeful (Report of Commission VIII., p. 200). And the ' 


same kind of testimony came from many other quarters. 

The missionaries who flocked to Edinburgh came with their 
minds full of this spirit. And the contagious effect of meeting and 
comparing notes with others like themselves fanned it into flame. 


_ Even one who does but read the accounts at a distance cannot but 


see that the whole Conference soon caught the glow. It was an 
unique experience in the lives of those who took part in it. b 
What might: be.called the moral effect of the Conference was 
summéd up-in felicitous language by Sir Andrew Fraser, Chair- 
man of the Commission that was specially LERE with me sub- 
ject of Co-operation and Unity :— ; a 


We in our Commission ‘and you in this Conference have surely 
had before you the vision of unity, a vision fair and beautiful, 
far better and far higher than anything we have dreamt of before. 
We have had that vision before us, a vision of that which is perhaps . 
afar off, and which is certainly indistinct in its outline, but which 
has laid hold of our hearts, and we will never get rid of it. 

. Even now it seems that the Spirit of God is prep men in all 
sections of the Church for the answer to that prayer te prayer of 
St. John xvii.). We will await that answer patiently. , It may 
be that it will be long delayed, but meanwhile we will keep this ideal 
before, our minds constantly and never forget it. We will 
endeavour in all our fellowship with our brethren of all sections of 
the Church to be adimated by brotherly’ love and forbearance and 
never to be intolerant and t; we will endeavour in every 
respect gradually to seize every opportunity of conference and co- 
operation, that we:may be brought in our work closer to one 
aad peed eg 50 „closer, to our Lord. Eú of Comm. VIIL., 

p. 190 f. 
r e 
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Nothing could be more admirable than the spirit of mutual con- 
\sideration shown on this Commission. There was evidently the 
fullest desire to respect the scruples of those who were hampered 
by reserves in regard to it. Great as the Conference was, and vast 
as were the numbers represented by it outside (estimated at 
150,000,000), it should be remembered that it still did not include 
the whole of Christendom, but only the smaller Protestant half 
of itt The Anglican Communion (including some 20,000,000) 
should perhaps be considered apart as accepting that ‘designation 
only with qualifications. 

Of its own natural impulse the Conference leaned towards unity, 
and the visible feeling for unity was manifest all through its de- 
liberations. But even if it had not been'so minded of itself, the 
presence of members of the native Churches would have impelled 
it in that direction. One notable and very encouraging feature in 
the Reports of the Conference was the excellence of the contribu- 
tions.made by these native speakers. They certainly seemed to 
have mastered the art of seven minutes’ speeches better than many 
Europeans. Here is a specimen. Mr. Chang Ching-Yi (the name 
is differently spelt), of the London Missionary Society, said :— 


I count as one of the most gracious blessings that God has 
bestowed upon the Church in China in recent years the spirit of 
unity. Something has already been done in the way of Christian 
federation, and the result is at once practical and remarkable. It 
is a great blessing for the Church in China to-day, and it will be 
a much greater blessing for the Church in the days to come. > As 
a representative of the Chinese Church, I speak entirely from the 
Chinese standpoint. We may, and we may not, all agree, but I 
feel it my duty to present before you the mind of the Chinese Church 
as frankly as possible. The Christian federation movement occupies 
a chief place in the hearts of our leading Christian men in China, 
and they welcome every effort that is made towards that end.- This 
is notably in the provinces of Szechwan, Honan, Shantung, and 
Chibli. In educational work, evangelistic work, and so on, the 
Churches joined hand in hand, and the result of this is most en- 
couraging. Since the Chinese Christians have enjoyed the sweet- 
ness of such a unity, they long for more, and look for yet greater 
things. They are watching with keen eyes, and listening with 
attentive ears, what this Conference will show and say to them 
concerning this all-important question. I am sure they will not 
be disappointed. Speaking plainly, we hope to see, in the near 
future, a united Christian Church without any denominational 

‘ distinctions. . . . Such a union is needed for these reasons: 
(a) Things that really help the growing movement of the self- 

rt and self-government of the Church in China are welcomed. 

x united effort both spiritual and physical is absolutely necessary. 

(b) Speaking generally, denominationalism has never‘interested the 
hinese mind. He finds no delight in it, but sometimes he suffers 

from it. (c) Owing to the powerful force of heathenism from 
without, and the feebleness of the Church from within, the 


yo 
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Christians are compelled to unite in building up a defence of the 
Church. 
From the Chinese standpoint there’is nothing impossible about 
such a union. Such difficulties as may be experienced will be due. 
to our Western friends and not ousgelves. . . .° -In China, 
_ and for the Chinese, such a union is certainly desrable. China, 
- with ‘all her imperfections, is a country that loves unity both in > 
-national and family life.—{Report of Comm. VIII., p. 195 f). 


It would seem to be the same speaker who, in another debate, 
after again urging that “‘ the problem in China is the independence' . 
“of the Chinese Church,” adds the important qualification, 

“really there is no independence of the Church. Al Churches of 
“ Christ are dependent first upon God and then upon each other.” 
(Comm. II., p. 352.) It is interesting to note that the native 


`~ Chinese leaders are themselves conscious of. this. To have 


$ 


reached that point is to have travelled far on the road of Christian 
experience and knowledge. And the foreign (Nonconformist) 
missionaries are also- conscious of it. For ‘instance, the Rev. W. 
Nelson.Bitton (of the London Missionary Society) on the one ehene 
tells us explicitly that :— + 


Wherever Chinese young men are gathered together and are 
talking concerning the things which make for their national 
progress, you will find them Gee interested in this question of 
the growth and independence of the Chinese Church. They have 
frankly, Stated their ideal to be a united Chinese Christian Church, 
and it is idle for us to ignore, and it would be foolish for us to 
oppose, that national sentiment within the Christian Church, because 
it is our duty as Christians to stand in line with it. 


But,,on the other hand, he too goes on to add :— ) 
a 
`” We do not want to see rising in China, or in a far Eastern 
land, a far Eastern Church separated in sympathy and-in aim from 
the Catholic Church of the Christian ‘world. The danger which 
‘I have spoken of is not one that is in the air or is remote; it 
is near, and it is pressing for immediate attention.—{op, cit. p. 351). 


` Compare with this.the very important warning delivered on the l 


same occasion by the Bishop of Birmingham (p. 355). I shall have 
. to refer to this again later, as it goes to the root of the main ques- 
tion before us. 

It is a tribute to the solidity of character of the Chinese that they 
.are to the front inthis matter of the organising of a united native 
Christian Church. . At the large and representative Centenary 
Missionary Conference at Shanghai, in 1907, it was, unanimously 


, resolved that ‘‘in planting the Church of Christ on Chinese soil, 


‘ we desire only to plant one Church under the sole control of the 
“ Lord Jesus Christ, governed by the Word of the living God, and 
s ied by His guiding Spirit.” Next to China: comes Japan: and 


J 
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here one is glad to think that the Anglican Communion as a whole 
(American as well as British) is already represented by a united 
native Church with a native name (Nippon Sei Kokwai, ‘‘ Holy 
‘Catholic Church of Japan’’), which appears to have been in 
existence since the year 1887 (Comm. VIII., p. 97). The Presby- 
terians have also a complete organisation, not only in China and 
Japan but in India, where other partial attempts towards union 
have been made, and where the national feeling is rapidly gaining 
strength. : 

Federations on a larger or smaller scale in connection with 
Mission work are fast springing up all over the world. The 
. largest of all seems to be the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America which held its first meeting in the city of Phila- 
- delphia in December, 1908, and includes within its membership 
thirty-three Christian denominations with a communicant mem- 
. bership of 17,000,000, representing fully 50,000,000 of the popula- 
tion (Comm. VIII., p. 210). I gather that a similar organisation 
exists in Canada. In any case the federative spirit receives great 
support in the United States and in the Colonies. In more than 
one direction the vigour and energy of our American and Colonial 
kindred seems inclined to sweep all obstacles before it. A Cana- 
dian delegate, the Rev. W. T. Stackhouse, D.D., a Baptist from 
Western Canada, who caused some amusement by describing him- 
self as ‘“‘ the longest man in the Convention,” spoke in a breezy 
way of what he called real Christian union :— 


The Christian laymen of Canada and the United States are doing 
more to bring together the different religious bodies than can be 
done by all the ecclesiastical Conferences that could be held during 
the next hundred years. We are not simply talking about union, 
we are actually doing the work in our united relationship. I have 
been in the campaign extending from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
covering something like one hundred places. Here we have the 
various laymen representing the various denominations and the 
various Board Secretaries in co-operation, and when these men 
speak from the public platform you cannot fell one from the other. — 
(op. cit. 227). 


Mr. Gairdner tells us of one ‘well-known delegate from 
“‘ America’? who was prepared ta go beyond this and “‘ thought 
“that all the differences that divide the denominations were so 
“‘unutterably unimportant that they might be made up into a 
‘““ mere appendix to some handbook of common -Christian teach- 
“ing; and then [added] : ‘I suggest we follow the example of modern 
** * science—cut out the appendix’ ”? (Edinburgh, 1910,'p. 207). I 
have not been able to identify this speaker in the Report; and it 
would not be fair to take him as typical of more than the tendency 
‘that exists among hiscountrymen. I cannot help rather wondering 
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what sort of figure this delegate and his Canadian brother just 
quoted would make if'they were to undergo an examination in 
Church history, or what they would say if they were to extend 
their experiences from the New World to the Old and to different 
circles in the Old. They would there come in contact with types 
of Christianity far removed from their own, where it would be only 
too easy to tell one from the other. 

At the same time I am well aware that there is a real and very 
natural foundation for thé zeal of men so situated in throwing off 
what they conceive to be superfluous trappings. One of the best 
illustrations of this was in a paper read at the Pan-Anglican Con- 
. gress by the Rev. H. J. Rose, of the diocese of Sydney, Australia. 

‘Speaking of the problem of Reunion, he said:— . 


In this great continent of Australia, with its sparse population 
and its vast areas of settlement, the question is really crucial. I 
don’t think this is recognised either within or without the Church. 
One goes to a little bush township, and this is the religious equip- 
ment of thé place: ‘‘ A Church of England ” (as the building is 
ludicrously called), a Roman Catholic, a Wesleyan, and perhaps 
a Presbyterian or Congregational, place of worship. Understand, 
there is no kind of endowment, though each of these ‘‘ causes ’’ 
probably receives a small and precarious grant from a central fund. 
Otherwise each shepherd of souls has to pick up what he can. 
Needless to say, there is competition—not for spiritual influence 
only, but for bare sustenance. The unhappy pastor’s independence 
is compromised, his spiritual and intellectual power is lowered by 
what is practically a struggle for existence. The same thing obtains 
everywhere, though, of course, it is not so strongly marked. In 
my own parish, a comparatively well-to-do and not thickly populated 

is suburb nine miles from Sydney, we have two Congregational 
chapels, two Methodist chapels, and one belonging to the Roman, , 
Catholics. Think of the waste of energy, the inevitable- ‘pulling 
one against the other, the almost inevitable bitterness which these 
unhappy divisions engender.—({Pan-Anglican Congress. Report, 
S. F. II. (e).). i i 

4 


A touch of autobiography gives further point to this vivid descrip- 
tion, and shows why the conditions were felt to be so galling. The 
writer had acted as chaplain in the Boer War :— 


During practically the whole of the year 1900 I was a chaplain 
in South Africa; part of the time at Orange River, later with Sir 
C. Warren in Griqualand West, later still with Sir John French. 
Some of my best friends during this period were the Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan chaplains. For four months 
we worked together in perfect harmony in a great enteric hospital ; 
“occasionally it fell to my lot, in the absence of the Roman priest, 
to minister to the sick and dying of his Communion ; and when I 
was compelled to be away from the hospital or columns, my friend ' 
po took my place. There was no thougbt of proselytising. 

e De Profundis, the Kyrie Eleison, the Lord’s Prayer, were. 
our common privilege, and our common refuge was the Cross. ` 
It was the same on the feld. , My friends were ready at all times 
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to help me in work. Our strength for our special service, our 
influence with Sikere and men, were doubled by the sense of unity. 
So was it with my brethren among the Wesleyans and Presbyterians. 
It happened that during most of my time I was the only com- 
missioned chaplain at the hospital or in the division to which I was 
attached. Under these circumstances I was able to be of some help 
to the scripture-readers" and other lay helpers, and my help was 
warmly appreciated, and in various ways overflowingly reciprocated. 


Necessity has no law; and it is a happy thing that it should some- 
times over-ride our most legitimate divisions. 
The same writer touches the tender spot a little later :— 


Is it too much to ask that, in certain cases at least, a Dissenting 
- minister should be asked to abandon his Communion rite and be 

recognised as a Christian prophet, with authority to preach, under 

certain conditions, in our churches? I am still speaking from a 

Colonial point of view. You can’t have reunion and, at the same. 
time, rival altars, but it does seem to me that if, in a given place, 

all Christians could agree to join in the Supreme Act of Worship, 

other difficulties might wait for solution. 


That is a very serious question to which I shall come back pre- 
sently. But in the meantime the state of things of which I have 
been speaking will explain the forward action described ut Edin- 
burgh by the Bishop of Gippsland, which reaches the high water 
mark so iar as the relation of the Church of England to other 
communions is concerned. The Bishop’s communication is sum- 
marised thus :— 


Some seven years ago the Presbyterian Church of Australia 
addressed a letter—an historic letter—to the Anglican Union of 
Australia and to other Churches there, asking that an effort might 
be made, by means of conference, in order to secure closer union.* 
That letter is memorable from the fact that, so far as I know, it is, 
the very first instance of an approach to the Church of. England 
from any of the bodies outside of it. It was read sympathetically. 
In due course these two Churches, by their representatives, met. In 
the years 1906 and 1907, sessions ‘of the Conference were held. 

Upon the first three poinzs, the Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ Creéd, 
and the Nicene Creed and the two Sacraments, there was absolute 
unanimity in the whole of that Conference, and when the difficult 
questioa of Episcopacy came up, I am at least at liberty to say that 
it was dealt with in a manner which, to my mind, shadows forth, not 
only a possible way of securing organic unity between these two 
Churches, but the only possible way that can ke conceived. I am 
at liberty to say this also, that when these conclusions were placed 
before the Lambeth Conference two years ago, that Conference did 
not go quite so far as our very warm-hearted Conference did, 
but, nevertheless, it received what was reported very sympatheti- 
cally. We are cautioned to make haste slowly, with great emphasis 
on the slowly, but my impression is that if the Church of England 


~I understand “that smiler advances have been made in Canada, but that the 
Anglican Bishops did not think the tıme ripe for direct negotiation. 
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in Australia were able to act independently—she has not, and does 
not want to do so—our organic union might be secured in a very 
short period, and I might add, without any sacrifice of any kind of 
,, Principle on either, side—(Comm. ra , P- 228 Tr poi 
It is doubtless a good thing that these nepotiations should have 
been held, and we can understand: the slight undertone of im- 
patience which ‘the Bishop. evidently feels at their not receiving 
more complete recognition. Within the narrower horizon of his ` 
own diocese and the neighbouring Australian dioceses such a state 
of mind is only natural., But I am afraid that oné who takes a 
wider view can only endorse the caution of the Lambeth Con- 
ference ‘‘ to make haste slowly, with great emphasis on the slowly.” 
I believe that this‘is the best advice that can be given to the whole 
Anglican Communion: throughout the world. / 
' At the Pan-Anglican Congress a warning note was struck by 
Canon Stephen of Meiponzne: Speaking of the Church in_ 
Australia, he said :— i 


. There i$ a danger connected with our ecclesiastical legislation 
which, at no very distant date, may become serious. Our synods 
are composed of both clergy and laity. The standard of theological 
education is not always very high. The feeling of freshness and 
independence connected with a new country causes an imperfect 

sympathy with tradition. , Reverence for antiquity and apprecia- 
tion of the importance of historic continuity are not marked features 
in the majority of our members, and as the number of those trained 
in an English atmosphere naturally decreases, there is a tendency 
to pay too little attention to the teachings of the past. It is possible 
then that; in a diocesan synod, a resolution or act may be 
which is in conflict with the doctrine or practice of the Catholic 
Church.—-(Pan-Anglican Papers; S. F. III. (h).) ; 


I believe that'these words are true for the whole of the New World, 
as compared with the Old—for the United States as well as for the 


’ Colonies. Of course both in the States and in the Colonies there 


are, centres where the study of. history is seriously pursued and 
carried to a high degree of perfection. But the,historic sense is 
not so widely diffused as to have got a real hold upon public 
opinion; and it is apt to be lost sight of altogether in the impulse 
to vigorous action which is so characteristic and so easily roused in 
the younger nations. I would be far from suggesting that either 
the Bishop of Gippsland or those who have acted with him ignored 
history. But I do believe that history is'in danger of being 
ignored by thé public to which he more immediately. appealed ; 
and I am sure that, where history is ignored, in the long run it 
will have its revenge. After all, there are no short cuts in matters 
of the greatest moment.‘ Problems must be worked out, and 
worked out from the very beginning. ` 

z Tho Bishop spoke'to very similar effect atthe Church Congress at Cambridge. 
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The whole antithesis to the demand for what I must call hasty 
solutions was-summed up in a really tremendous pronouncement 
by the Bishop of Birmingham at the last Church ‘Congress at 
Cambridge :— 


The proposition I would make is this—that the Anglican Com- 
munion would certainly be rent in twain on the day on which any 
non-episcopally ordained minister was formally allowed within our 
Communion to celebrate the Eucharist ; and any Colonial Church 
of our Communion which recognised in this way the validity of non- 
episcopal orders, would either be disowned by other parts of the 
Anglican Communion, or, if that were not the case, would cause 
what I have just described as the division within our Communion 
at home.—{ Report of the Ch. Congress, p. 115.) 


Il. 

I cannot pretend to minimise the shock with which this pro- 
nouncement, when I saw it.in print, came to me as it must have 
done to many others, and still more to those who heard it. I shall 
have, before this coutse of papers is finished, to speak at some 
length of the central expression on which the whole turns. But. 
at the same time I cannot help recognising the’courage and resolute 
facing of facts which prompted the utterance; neither can I refuse 
to endorse the Bishop’s belief that as a statement of fact what he 
said is strictly and literally true. , 

There is what it is really not too much to call the tragedy of the 
situation. There is an immense desire for reunion the whole 
world over; and yet as matters stand it must be felt to be im- 
possible. For I must needs admit that the Bishop’s trenchant 
words describe the deliberate attitude of the Anglican Communion, 
especially at the home base in England and—perhaps not quite 
so sharply, but yet substantially—in America. The Historic 
Episcopate is a recognised ‘‘ plank’’ in the programme of the 
whole Communion, so far as that programme has any public 
authorisation. And all over the mission field, the presence of this 
“ plank ” has had a restricting and limiting effect upon the relation 
of the Anglican to other communities. As we read through the 
Edinburgh Reports, we constantly come across the evidences of 
this :— 


The Societies at work.are united in the Evangelical Union of the 
Philippine Islands, and have divided the entire field among them- 
. selves. The plan has worked so successfully that the Islands have 
become dotted with churches which y know there is more 
than one Protestant Church. The American Protestant Episcopal 
Church has not formally joined the Union, but it has respetted the 
principles of comity and the division of territory.—(Comm. VIII., 

P- 14. . 


> 
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‘The Provincial Synod of Bishops i in India is unable to accept the 
views regarding territorial delimitation adopted by the Madras 
Conference.{p. 17.) 

The Anglican Church has not seen its way to accept the Arbitra- 
tion Board, but apparently all the Missions at work in South Africa 
(except the Roman Catholics) haye given their support to the 
arrangements adopted by the Conference.—{p. 25.) 

In Japan the Missions are united in ‘‘ The Standing Committee 
of Co-operating Christian Missions in Japan,” on which practically 
all the Societies at work in the country, except the Protestant 

p opl Church in America and the aad for the Propagation 

the Gospel, are represented.—_{p. 3 

In Southern Centra] Africa there ER already been two meetings’ 
of the Nyasaland United Missionary Conference. . . . It is 
representative of all the Missions at work in Nyasaland, except the 


r 


Roman Catholic Societies agd the Universities Mission.—{p. 36.}— = 


And oo ad libitum. 


I ei that every statement of this kind that I come to jars 
upon me. At the same time I bow’'to the inevitable. I cannot 
blame the. societies or communities concerned, because they are 
simply carrying out what may be presumed to be their orders, the.’ 
deliberate policy of the Church to which they belong. And at 
the present moment I do not see how that policy could be other- 
wise.” A great Church must act as a whole; it cannot have its 
individual members flying off at alf sorts of odd tangents. But, 
while it so acts, the only temper befitting it is one of austere 
gravity, ‘self-reproach, and contrition. The Archbishop of York 
at Cambridge spoke scathingly of certain. members of our com- 
munion who, with the kindliest intentions, behaved towards Non- 
conformists ‘‘as if they were merely Christians in misfortune!” 
A hair-shirt would rather be the right attire for them. Do they 
‘remember that it is by the narrowest of narrow shaves, by the 
smallest of special providences, which hardly involved any peculiar 
virtue in any one, that they come to be in possession of that-con- 
tinuous succession which other bodies lack? Dr. Briggs, in his 
recent book on Church Unity, p. 91, says bluntly :-— 

The accident or good providence that enabled the Church of 
England to advance into the Reformation with her Bishops at her 


head, does not entitle that Church.to lord it over other National 
Churches, or to claim the only valid ministry in Protestantism. 


And, whether that expresses the whole truth or not, it is at least. 
a wholesome reminder of what our outward (and inward) behaviour 

ought to be. f 

-And yet, with all this humiliating consciousness upon me, F 

cannot undertake to say, even as the most private of private 

opinions, that the Church of my: allegiance under present condi- 

tions is fundamentally wrong. \ There is a difference between — 
episcopal and non-episcopal Churches: there is even a shade of 

E . ) 
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differerice between Churches which can point to an unbroken epis- 
copate and those which cannot. And round that one major differ- 
ence a number of minor differences revolve. ‘These differences 
constitute a real barrier that is not to be removed by any short 
and easy process. We must steadily aim at removing this barrier, 
but in the careful, deliberate and light-handed way in which (as 
Lord William Gascoyne Cecil reminded his Edinburgh audience) 
the wary bee-keeper gets at his honey. Hasty and violent methods 
will simply mean ruin. 

There are special reasons why the Church of England just at 
this moment is obliged to be more than usually careful. The 
political, or semi-religious and semi-political, controversies of 
recent years have made opinion in the Church very sensitive. It 
has conceived a perfect horror of everything that can be labelled 
Undenominational. I believe myself that this horror is 
exaggerated, that it blinds people’s minds to much that is of real 
value. Butin principle the instinct is a right one; the sacrifice of 
that which is distinctive is often just the sacrifice of that which is t 
in a‘sense most valuable, of the special contribution that the Ohurch 
or society has to make to the fulness of the stature of the Body of 
Christ. 


r 


Suppose, writes the Bishop of Bombay, that the points on which 
we differ are matters on which we ought to insist, are vital to us, 
contribute to our spiritual life, are (as we believe) capable of 
vitalising others. Then how dare we call them unimportant? How 
dare we be content with a re-union which neglects them? On this 
theory of differences, the Greatest Common Factor basis of re-union 
becomes untenable.—{Comm. VIII., p. 114.) 


And the Bishop of Southwark was not less insistent upon the 
necessity of aiming at richness and completeness rather than at 
the delusive simplicity which comes of shallowness and forgetful- 
ness :— 


Unity is, in fact, almost a synonym for the life of the body of 
Christ. It is living, and not abstract ;,and has the fulness which 
belongs to life. True unity then would express itself mentally in 
unity of conviction ; morally, in unity of heart or feeling, and of 
conduct or purpose ; and, structurally, in unity of order; unities 
all of them containing within them room for rich varieties of intellec- . 
tual method, of moral temperament, and of detailed plan. It is 
an utterly defective view of unity, which narrows it to any one of 
these. We stand for the vital idea of unity as the one nearest to 
the truth and fullest in content.—{op. cit. p. 232.) 


And another consideration of great importance weighed with the 
leaders of the Anglican Communion. They felt it their daty ta 
keep open the door for the entrance into the completed Unity of the 
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_ great Churches of the East and of the West: Speskiag of the first 
of ae, Lord William Gascoyne Cecil said :— 


3 


t orthodox Church which reaches right across Russia 
is ee v the greatest powers of Christianity in the future which has 
hardly wakened up yet. Anybody who has studied the great 
Russian country will bear me out in saying that that is one of the 
eg od wers:of the future, and you cannot take any. strong action, 

t Church is represented.—{p. 210.) 


_ And i in like manner the Bishop of Southwark laid down that :— 


“If, “indeed, - only one Church of Christ’? is to be founded in 
new countries, the unity must comprehend‘the great communion of 
Rome as well as the great Church of the East.—{p. 233.) 


However distant any such eoisdmmation must seem under present 
conditions, the amiable and truly Christian language quoted from 
Archbishop Nicolai of Japan, Archbishop Bonomelli'of Cremona, 
and an unpamed Professor referred to by Mrs. Romanes (pp. 4, 
220-223, 225) is evidence enough that there are forces at work that 
may bear fuller fruit in the future. And anyone who is familiar. 


with the learned literature of either the Greek Church or Zane Latin _ 
` will be able to confirm this impression. 


The point at which the problem becomes most urgent is, no 
doubt, in relation to the young native Churches. It was this-that 
the Bishop of ‘Birmingham evidently had in his mind when he so 
earnestly entreated those Churches to think out fully their concep- 
tion of the Church before they tried to put it into practice. And 
this is a matter in which the foreign missionaries must help them. : 

‘ } 

If we, as foreign missionaries, are to hand over Christianity to 
the Church of China, and Japan, and India with a good courage, 
then we must have done more than at the present moment-we seem, 


< ,] think, inclined to do, to contribute to a definition of what the - 


Church is, the definition of its essentials or real. Catholic features. 
. lam quite certain that no system, no religion, no body can 

hope to stand unless it undergoes the painful intellectual effort of 
. defining what its principles are. To run away from that obligation 
is to run away from something which is essential for continuous 


corporate life. —{Comm. IL, p. 355). í 
Ill.” T 


. The pace at which events’ move, especially in the Western 


Hemisphere, is formidable. Only within the ‘last few days | 
(January, 1911) there has reached me from the other side of the 


Atlantic a summary account of a ‘‘-Joint Commission appointed ta 
i arrange for a World Conference on Faith and Order.” AJI that 


has happened i is‘since the date of the panes Conference. The . 


t . 
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initiative has come from the Episcopal Church in the United 
States. I believe that, if we were to go behind the scenes, it 
would be found that the first suggestion came from a single en- 
thusiastic and influential missionary bishop in that communion. 
It fell on prepared ground, and was eagerly and actively taken up. 
The General Convention of the Episcopal Church held its triennial 
meeting at Cincinnati in the month of October, 1910. In accor- 
dance with a resolution of’ the House of Deputies, a Joint Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider a proposal laid before them, and 
this Committee reported as follows :— 


Your Committee is of one mind. We believe that the time has 
now arrived when representatives of the whole family of Christ, 
led by the Holy Spirit, may be willing to come together for the con- 
sideration of questions of Faith and Order. We believe, further, 
that all Christian Communions are in accord with us in our desire 
to lay aside self-will, and to put on the mind which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. We would heed this call of the Spirit of God in 
all lowliness, and with singleness of purpose. We would place 
ourselves by the side of our fellow-Christians, looking not only on 
our own things, but also on the things of others, convinced that 
our one hope of mutual understanding is in taking personal counsel 
together in the spirit of love and forbearance. It-is our conviction 
that such a Conference for the purpose of study and discussion, 
without power to legislate or to adopt resolutions, is the next step 
toward unity. 

With grief for our aloofness in the past, and for the other faults 
of pride and self-sufficiency, which make for schism; with loyalty 
to the-truth as we see it, and with respect for the convictions of 
those who differ from us; holding the belief that the beginnings of 
unity are to be found in the clear statement and full consideration 
of those things in which we differ, as well as of those things in 
which we are at one, we respectfully submit the following 
resolution :— 


WHEREAS, there is to-day among all Christian people a grow- 
ing desire for the fulfilment of Our Lord’s prayer that all His 
ae may be one; that the world may believe that God has sent 

im: 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, That a Joint Com- 

. mission be appointed to bring about a Conference for the considera- 
tion of questions touching Faith and Order, and that all Christian 
Communions online Sete the world which confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God aviour be asked to unite with us in arranging 
for and conducting such a Conference. The Commission shall 
consist of seven Bishops, appointed by the Chairman of the House 
‘of Bishops, and seven Presbyters and seven Laymen, appointed by 
the President of the Hoyse of Deputies, and shall have power to 
‘add to its number and to fill any vacancies occurring before the 
next General Convention. 


On October 19th this resolution was adopted unanimously by 
both the House of Bishops and the House of Clerical and Lay 
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Deputies, and the members of the Commission were nominated— 
seven Bishéps, seven Presbyters, and seven Laymen. The list 
of Bishops includes Dr. C. H. Brent of the Philippine Islands and 
Dr. D. H. Greer of New York. 

' While the General Convention of the Episcopal Church was 
sitting at Cincinnati, the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches was holding its convention ‘at Boston. At this meeting 
a vote was passed ‘“‘ That in view of the possibility of fraternal 
‘“ discussion of Church Unity suggested by the Lambeth Con- 
“ference of Anglican Bishops in 1908, a special com- 


“ mission of five representatives be appointed to consider any over- - 


“f tures that may come to our denomination as a result of this Con- 
< ference.” This vote was duly communicated to the Cincinnati 
Convention; and the five members of the Commission were named, 
headed by Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven. i 
It is important td give the draft of the Report of this Congrega- 
“tional Commission, because it takes up the läst Lambeth Con- 


fererice and is practically addressed to the Bishops of the Anglican | 


Communion. ~ The draft report is as follows :— 


d 


WHEREAS, the last Lambeth Conference of the. Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion, which was held in London in 1908, lifted up 
the ideal of Church unity in these words : “ We must set Beforé us 
the Church of Christ as He would have it, one spirit and one body, 
enriched with all those elements of divine truth which the separated 
communities of Christians now emphasise separately, strengthened 

‘ by the interaction of all the gifts and graces which our divisions 
now hold asunder, filled with all the fullness of God. , We dare not, 
in the name of peace, barter away those precious things of which 
we have been made stewards. Neither can we wish others to be 
unfaithful to trusts which they hold-no less sacred. -We must fix 
our eyes on the Church of the future, which is to be adorned with 
all the precious things, both theirs and ours. We must constantly 


desire not compromise, but comprehension, not uniformity, but _ 


” unity. 

AND WHEREAS, the Anglican Bishops further recommend that 
for this end conferences of ministers and laymen of different 
Christian bodies be held to promote a better mutual understanding; 
and we, on our part, would seek, as much as liéth in us, for the 
unity and peace of the whole household of faith; and, forgetting 
not that our forefathers, whose orderly ministry is our inheritance, 
were not willingly separatists, we would loyally contribute the 
precious pines: of which as Congregationalists we-are stewards, 
to the Church of the future; therefore this Council would’ put on 
record its appreciation of the spirit and its concurrence in the pur- 
pose of this expression of the Lambeth Conference; and voice its 
earnest hope for closer fellowship with the Episcopal Church in 
Christian work and worship. - 


Both of these seem to me, I confess, to be singularly Christian 
documents. A notable feature about them is their manliness— 
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the simplicity and directness with which they are expressed, and 
the genuine fetling that lies behind them. It is always a fine 
spectacle when a strong man meets his brother with outstretched 
hand, and with the frank acknowledgment that he has been in the 
wrong. It seems to me that this.character is impressed on all the 
movement that has teken its impulse from Edinburgh, but 
especially on this American branch of it. 

As yet the only two bodies publicly involved are the Episco- 
palian and the Congregational. But the feeling in America (in 
Canada as well as the United States) is evidently so strong that 
the other leading bodies may be expected soon to come in. 

The subject (‘‘ Faith and Order’’) proposed for the ‘‘ World 
“‘ Conference ”?” becomes a little less staggering when it is taken 
as interpreted by the so-called ‘‘ Lambeth Quadrilateral ’’ of 1888. 
It we be remembered that the four heads were :— 


. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as 
E the ‘Revealed Word of God. 
‘2. The Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Chris- 
“tian Faith. 
“3. The two Sacraments—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord 
t —ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of institution, 
‘“and the elements ordained by Him. 
“4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted i in the methods of 
‘its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 
‘called of God into the Unity of His Church.” 


I understand that it is not proposed that the Conference should 
“ expatiate free’ over the whole field of Christian doctrine, but 
only that the Conference should consider how far the different 
bodies represented can agree to unite on the four points specified. 
Still I would venture to urge that the earliest date contemplated 
should be the year 1915. This would be in convenient tifne for 
the next Lambeth Conference; and I do not in the least believe 
that the materials involved could be got into shape before. For 
the process of preparation, if it is to be at all pecan cannot be 
a short one. 

The most vulnerable point in the proposal as it stands—unless, 
indeed, we are to read a good deal between the lines—is the method 
of discussion. We hear only of a ‘‘ World Conference,”’ and of 
“taking personal counsel.” But wholesale methods of this kind 
can only bring to a head what has been threshed out beforehand. 
A World Conference cannot verify references or work out problems 
of close detail. The real preparation must be by means of bdoks, 
or by Reports on the scale of books. My own belief is that the 
most important steps will have to be independent of the great 
Conference altogether. 
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TV. 
. G ae ™ ‘ : 

Indeed, it seems to me that the right mode of proceeding has 
been already indicated by a statesmanlike son of my own Univer- 
sity of Oxford., Dr. E. J. Palmer, at present Bishop of Bombay, 
before taking up that office, had acted for some years as Chaplain 

_ and Fellow of Balliol College. He had played a yeoman s part 
in organising the Pan-Anglican Congress. His experience in 
connection with this (I do not know how long the idea had been, 
présent to his mind before) had turned his attention strongly to 
the question of-Reunion. He went out to India with this much in | 

. his-mind; and soon after his arrival (on May 13th, 1909) he reada_. 

paper toa Missionary Conference held at Mahableshwar. In this +". 

` paper, with his accustomed terseness and-force, he went straight l 
to the point of what I too believe to be the central issue in the 

f whole. matter. 


t 


i) 


I am going to concern sayeth to-night with ideals. I am not 
going to take up the question of the next steps towards' reunion. 
There is a more important thing in life than next steps. It is 
the: governing: idea. . . . One of the commonest forms.of a 
governing idea i is what we kdow as the ideal. If there is a great 
change co in the action of a generation, it will be preceded 
by a change in ideals. I say that we have ‘for some centuries 
held ideals of Church polity which steered us away from reunion., 
If this generation is going towards reunion, there must be a change 

in ideals Some wero Neutron in Western India, yee 1910, 

B 4) ; 


This paragraph—or so much of it as I have quoted—really de- 
‘serves to be written in letters of gold., It seems to me to give the 
kéy at once to the mistakes that have been made in the past and 
to the best hope that we'have for the future. Hitherto we have had 
‘far too much about “next steps,” and too little about “the 

‘ governing idea.” What we are called upon to do now is to 
concentrate our attention closely | upon this. And that must be 
done, not for the time at least in general public debate, but by 
students and scholars working i in their-studies and among their | 
books. This is the first indispensable stage; in it there are no 
short-cuts; and the process must not be hurried. 

And yet I am not sure that even the Bishop of Bombay himself 
is not a little by way of confusing the two things. I am not sure 
that, even for him, the governing idea does not’ almost become a” 

. next step, so eager is he to embrace it. 
' When the Bishop went down from Oxford to take up the work > 
of his,diocese, he madé an impressive appeal to the Universities— 
not quite directly, but in a sermon preached to a special audience 

\ of Undergraduates. 
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The point which at the present time is of the greatest diffculty 
in regard to the reunion of the bodies which form the vastly 
greater and most national part of our British Christianity is 
Episcopacy. Now it is- impossible to reach any agreement on this 
point while the present divergence of historical opinion as to the 
origin of Episcopacy and of Holy Orders in general exists. . 
It lies with men who can be content to retract their own past 
asseverations, if they turn out untenable, who are willing to 
‘approach the question in the spirit of scientific history, who can 
die to themselves, their opinions, and, if they are unhappy enough 
to belong to one, their party, and give themselves up to the truth 
—it lies with such men, I say, to provide a basis for reunion, by 
studying over again the whole question of the origin of Episcopacy, 
with its bearings on the validity of Ministry and Sacraments, 
and by presenting to the Church a dispassionate, scientific, 
scholarly statement on the whole subject. If such men can be 
found anywhere, it should be in the Universities. I call upon 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to set themselves to 
the task, and to complete it in four or five years, that the book 
may be in the hands of all those throughout the world who are 
longing for union, and that it ntay be well discussed and digested 
before the next Lambeth Conk et ene A Pare Words, Oxford, 
and London, 1909, pp. 14-16.) 


There follows a broadly sketched scheme for a work in three parts, 
which the Bishop rightly believes ‘‘ would take an important place 
in the foundation of the great edifice of reunion.” Á 

The Bishop knows enough of learned work to be aware that 
“ four or five years ” is a sanguine estimate of the time that a work 
planned on such a scale would involve. But he appears to have 
jumped to the conclusion that his whole appeal had fallen upon 
deaf ears. He referred to it in his recent reprint of papers con- 
nected with Reunion i in Western India. He says (p. 68) :— 


At ihe end of 1908 I had the temerity to appeal to the Divinity 
Professors of Oxford and Cambridge to provide our Church before 
‘the next Lambeth Conference with a scientific reconsideration of 
the questions of the origin, history, and validity of Holy Orders, 
and of the validity of Sacraments. The Professors, as far as I 
know, for different reasons; declined the task. 


How does the Bishop know this, and what did he expect? Did 
he expect to receive replies from all the Professors by return’ of 
post, saying that they would at once put aside all their other tasks 
and meet in conclave to apportion the work among themselves? 
I need hardly say that this is not quite what really happened. 

Let me take my own case, which perhaps is fairly typical. The 
Sermon, as I have explained, was not addressed to the Professors. 
It was not printed until some little time after its delivery. The 
printed copies are dated 1909, and it was some way on in that year 
before I became possessed of one. It did make a serious impres- 
sion upon me; but I was busy with other things; I had not touched 
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the subject of the Ministry for something like ten years; and, ah 
as I felt the force of the appeal, it could only for the time lie dor- 
mant in a corner of my mind. It is really the Edinburgh Con- 


. -ference that has called it up again. And again, as I have said, 1 


was not present in person; it is-only echoes of it that have reached 
me. The official Reports-have only been in my hands a very 
short time. A kindly invitation from the Editor of the.Con- 
_TEMPORARY REVIEW came to me at an opportune moment; and I 
am impelled to take up my pen and try to do what I can. <- 

For I really believe tbat something can be done. I really be- 
lieve that historical science hasa word to say—not that Professors, ‘ 
the world over, are deliberately ‘taking up the subject of the Epis- 
copate, with a view to supplying a basis for Reunion, but that in 
the regular course of disinterested historical inquiry a point has 
been reached at which there seem to me to be hopeful openings 
and hopeful auguries. 

That is how matters stand; and I mlst try, in the two papers 
that are to follow, to explain ‘what has led me-to this opinion. I 
am afraid that what I have to offer will be some way from satisfy- ` 
ing my good friend the Bishop; i but my readers will perhaps accept 
it for what it is. 

".-W. SANDAY. 
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INSURANCE AND TRAINING FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


HE Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission made re- 
commendations for dealing with unemployment which may 
be grouped under three main headings: the opening of national 
Labour Exchanges, the promotion of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and the provision of training establishments of various kinds. 
The first is now an accomplished fact, and legislation on insurance 
against unemployment is promised for this session ; but the founda- 
tion of institutions for training the unemployed has been relegated to 
the visionary future. As no definite scheme of training is before thé 
country, this article will be confined to a discussion of the general 
relations of training and insurance as means of lessening the evils 
of unemployment, and to a consideration of the two principal 
schemes of insurance which have been proposed. The Government 
plan of direct insurance, as expounded by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
differs fundamentally from the method of subsidising trade unions, 
proposed by the Minority Commissioners. Both present attractive ` 
features, and both are seen, when examined closely, to be beset 
with difficulties, A nice balance of the pros and cons will be 
needed to say which will be the more advantageous. 

In certain quarters a disposition is evident to shirk the real task 
of curing unemployment, and to proclaim insurance as in itself a 
remedy. It is obvious, however, that insurance can never be more 
than a palliative, for the community can ill afford to waste money in 
maintaining men idle. There is. waste, too, not only in the man’s 
idleness. It is well known that almost every workman begins to 
deteriorate mentally and physically after being a few weeks out of 
work. Not only does he lose heart, and suffer in character; there 
is an actual falling off in manual skill. Hence, the longer he is out 
of work, the more difficult it becomes for him satisfactorily to fill a 
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Situation of the same kind as he has lost, though it may have been 
through no fault of his own that he'left. The loss of * human 
capital °” which goes on year by year in this manner is one of the 
saddest and most wasteful features of unemployment, and it is a 
‘ gross source of national weakness. 
_ Advocates of the Minority Report proposals believe that the right 
ideal is to make use of the period of unemployment in order to 
- improve the individual both in character and skill. They would 
have the results of unemployment made precisely the opposite of 
what they are now; so that when a place has been found for a man 
‘he may go back to work braced up morally and physically, with 
greater skill, with more zest and conscientiousness in his work than 
he ever had before. There is no doubt that such training can be 
given if the country wishes it, and that in the great majority- of 
cases it would have the effects desired in greater or less degree. A 
good deal of experimenting will be necessary in order to discover 
the best methods of training and influencing adults; but it is a 
. matter of such vital importance. that the Government ought even 
now to be turning the best brains of the country to the task. Train- 
ing is ‘‘in the air,” so to speak; there are technical schools and 
modern apprenticeship schemes for boys, domestic science classes 
for ‘girls, strong movements for realism in elementary education, 
and efforts at giving instruction to soldiers, whilst manufacturers 
are beginning to wake up.to the great advantage of themselves 
giving some systematic training to their workpeople. The great 
social change of the twentieth century will be the provision of 
adequate and efficient teaching for every purpose; and for persons 
“of every age'and rank of life, ; 
The training establishments required for dealing with the unem- 
‘ployed will be of very varioys kinds, suited to the personal failings 


and'previous occupations of the applicants for assistance. Two. 
„separate classes of institutions will be required. One will deal with ` 


unskilled labourers of all kinds dnd the unemployables, and will 
include compulsory detention colonies for the work-shy and.vaga- 
bonds; whilst the other class of institutions willbe for skilled work- 
men who are sober, respectable citizens, able and ready to work at 
their trade if opportunity offers. It is with the latter class of train- 
ing establishments alone that I shall deal here. i 

The man out of work, if he belongs to a trade which is decaying, 
such as that of the saddler, the coachbuilder, or the hand boot- 
maker, or even the carpenter, must be trained to some growing 
- trade in- which the demand for labour exceeds the supply. ‘One of 
the most valuable results so far obtained by the working of the 
Labour Exchanges i is the indisputable evidence they have-afforded 
of there being not only a very real shortage of labour in many 
Skilled trades, particularly i in women’s work, but also an enormous 
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* superabundance of unskilled labour unattached to any particular 
industry. Week after week notices of vacancies in special trades 
remain posted at nearly every Labour Exchange; whilst hundreds 
of men are registering themselves as ‘‘ labourers,” and hundreds 
of women, when asked what they can do, reply ‘‘ Anything.” 

I wish that it might be a penal offence to have no skill in any 
direction ; but, short of that desirable state of things, we can at least 
take measures to prevent a skilled workman who has lost his place 
through no fault of his own ceasing to be a useful member of the 
community. If, after a reasonable period, the Labour Exchange has 
failed to find a man employment, he should be sent to a training 
establishment, there to be employed during normal working hours 
for about two-thirds of his usual wdge in learning either his own 
trade more perfectly, or a new one altogether. Which of these 
courses is prescribed will depend upon the reports made by the 
Labour Exchanges, and collated by the Board of Trade, as to the 
state of different trades—whether, for instance, his own is a dying 
industry, or one in which the demand for labour is likely to expand 
again with a revival of trade. 

Insurance against unemployment must be regarded as a portion 
of the whole scheme of combating unemployment, the most impor- 
tant place in the scheme being occupied by training. The function 
of workmen’s insurance is merely to provide for a man a means of 
tiding him over the interval which must elapse between his dis- 
missal and the time when either he gets work or it becomes certain 
that no work is available for him anywhere in his own trade. Assis- 
tance must be given in order to prevent the catastrophe of the home 
being broken up, and to avoid the social danger of young children, 
_ or a mother with an infant, being forced to go out to work. It is 
most desirable, however, that this period of monetary assistance 
~ without training should be as short as possible, in order that the 
worker may not begin to deteriorate. It need be no longer than is 
necessary to prove that in no accessible tocality is there an employer 
ready to take the applicant. I think that, all things considered, 
eight weeks should be regarded as the maximum period for which 
assistance should be given without training; and it is important 
that any scheme of insurance which may be set on foot now, before 
the establishment of training institutes, should not provide pay- 
ments for longer than this period, lest a precedent should be estab- 
lished from which it might be difficult to retire. On the other hand, 
to add to an existing eight weeks’ assistance an equal allowance for 
a further period, conditional upon the recipient undergoing train- 
ing, would not be unpopular. 

This is a matter in which the ‘‘ rights of the working man,” and 
popular sympathy therewith, may easily be allowed to drown the 
cold light of reason. Skilled workmen often remain out of employ- 
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` ment for many months at a time; and the wealthjer trade unions 


now provide benefit, if needful, for periods ranging from twelve to 


twenty weeks. It is easy to show that eight weeks’ assistance is _ 


inadéquate, and to think that the problem of unemployment is 


being solved by deciding to pay benefit for twenty weeks; but, even 
if the workman and the nation felt disposed to provide the necessary 
funds, more harm than good would be done. There must be no 
shirking of the difficult question of training if real progress is to be 
made; indeed, training ought to be considered the essential reform 


scheme in the proper light, the workman is to be required to pay, 


© certain contributions into a fund which will provide for maintaining 


him by monetary grants during the first eight weeks that he is out 
of work; and will further provide for him, if still out of work, the 
training requisite.to get him work, together with subsistence for 
himself and his family. The principle I advocate is that a man, 
once he has become a fully qualified beneficiary—say, by having 


, contributed regularly for at least a year—is to be relieved of all risk 


of being reduced to absolute destitution so long as he remains a 
zealous worker, is obedient to reasonable orders, and does not mis- 
conduct himself in any way. If the Labour Exchange fail to find 
him work immediately, he will receive a weekly grant of money 
under certain stringent safeguards, and. afterwards continue to be 
supported whilst undergoing training, until the aoe finds 
him a place. i 

. There cannot be with this treatment any weakening of the man’s 
moral fibre, or sapping of his independence and enterprise ; because 
the accident from which he is shielded is one against which he‘could 
inj)no way adequately protect, himself. He could not foresee or 
prevent a failure of the harvests in’ Russia and America which 
caused a slump in trade, nor would it be his feult that some 
mechanical’ genius invented a machine which rendered his labour 
obsolete. His only safeguard would be private saving ; but every- 
one knows how hard it is for a working man with a family to go 


weekly to the bank and put money in. He needs the sare aid to” 


which the’ middle classes resort, namely, insurance. By the single 
act of taking out a policy a man commits himself to regular saving’ 
under pain of losing what he has already paid in premiums. By 


. insurance against unemployment the effort netessary to save is 


brought down to a magnitude co-ordinate with the risk of being 
thrown out of work, as the average working man assésses it; for it 


` to which insurance is an unavoidable accessory. Looking at the L 


2 


is certainly a fact that most artisans have no vivid: anticipation of , 
“the possibility of losing their present places, the only exceptions 


being men working)in trades of a semi-casual nature. Indeed, the 
further aid of pressure from their comrades, 'and from the trade 
union Secretaty yas is often necessary to ‘secure payment of the con- 
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tributions requisite to keep a man entitled to the existing trade 
union out-of-work benefit. 

If we decide, then, as we must, ‘to aed insurance as a means 
merely ‘of tiding over the interval which must elapse between a 
man’s discharge and his admittance to training, the problem of 
insurance is greatly simplified, and is brought within a reasonable 
limit of expenditure. In fact, however, such a course merely pushes 
the main burden on to the department responsible for training; so 
that we are obliged to consider insurance and training as insepar- 
able portions of one scheme, of which training will, in the long run, 
be the less expensive. Expenditure on training is reproductive, 
and we may regard it as capital expenditure, which will repay the 
nation perhaps ten or fifteen per cent. per annum interest if a high 
level of efficiency is sought and attained. It is a familiar economic 
principle that there are two profits in every exchange; and this 
applies to the workman who hires himself for Wages. Not only can 
he command higher pay if his efficiency has been increased, but in 


‘spite of the higher wage he is more profitable to the employer. At 
_the same time the community at large benefits through cheapening 


. of commodities. It is thus fair that the three parties who benefit 
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should be made jointly responsible for the cost of training; and it 
should be charged in equal parts to workmen, employers and the 
Government. Insurance, on the other hand, benefits principally 
the workman concerned, indirectly also the community through 
avoidance of human wastage, and the employer to a limited extent 
through the maintenance of a supply of skilled labour which might 
otherwise be dissipated or somewhat deteriorated. It would seem . 
fair, therefore, that the workman should be called on to pay half 
the cost of assistance provided by insurance, the State and em- 
ployers each paying one-fourth. 

Translating these ideals and conclusions into practical terms, we 
see that the insurance premiums paid by a workman must be suff- 
cient in amount to pay not only half the cost of eight weeks’ pre- 
liminary assistance at 15s. or 16s. per week (or two-thirds of his 
normal rate of wages, whichever was the less), but also to pay one- 
third of the expense of a further twenty weeks of maintenance 
under training, if support for so long should prove necessary. The 
cost of training would be probably about 36s. per man per week, 
including 18s. per week paid out for the support of the man and his 
family. 

Such being the principles on which a scheme of insurance and 
training ought to be established as a remedy for unemployment, it 
remains for us to examine in their light the essential features of the 
schemes proposed by the Government and the Minority Commis- 
sioners. Under the Government scheme the workman is to be 
insured directly by the State, his premiums being receivable, and 
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. benefits payable, at offices connected with'the Labour Exchanges. 


The fund from which benefits are to be paid will be derived from “ 
the workmen’s premiums, /supplémented by contributions from the 
employers and the State. Insurance is to be compulsory in the 


building, constructional, atid all enginéering, shipbuilding and | 


-allied trades; and it is estimated that a premium of about 6d. per 
week ‘will suffice to provide a benefit somewhat less in amount and 
duration than that paid by the strongest trade unions at the present 
“ time—which probably means from 10s. to 12s. a week for twelve or 
fifteen weeks. In other trades insurance will be voluntary, the 
State merely providing facilities and supplementing the premiums. 
Whether it is intended to sectre payment of premiums by compel- , 
ling employèrs to make deductions from wages has not been 


‘ definitely stated, but there can be little doubt in the minds of those 


familiar with the habits of working men that it would be impossible - 
«to secure the regular payment of all premiums due in any other 
manner in trades in which insurance is compulsory. 

In contrast with the proposed system of direct insurance at a , 
Government office is the scheme proposed by the Minority of thé 
Poor Law Commission, which proposes to make voluntary associa- . 
tions—in practice trade unions—the insuring bodies, the State in- 
terfering only to regulate their business methods and supplement 
their funds. This is generally known as the Ghent system, from 
its successful development in that city; and it is a plan which has 
been widely adopted on the Continent,* to the complete exclusion , 
of the direct system, one. may say, for compulsory direct insurance 

` did not receive a fair trial in the ill-starred experiment at St. Galles. ` 
The play. adopted is for the central government, or a municipal 
council, to ‘supplement the premiums set apart by trade unions by 
grants ranging from 25 to joo per cent: of ‘their amount. The’ 
State assistdnce is given either as a percentage on members’ contri- 
butions to the fund, or on the basis of the benefits paid out of the 
fund, the latter being perhaps the simpler practice; for the, trade 
union simply makes the full.payment and then claims a refund of 
the Government grant, well knowing that it will get the money if 


~ ‘its accounts are in order. It is essential that the unémployed in- . 


surance fund be kept rigidly separate from all other trade union 
funds, whether trade or benefit, and that accounts be kept in a 
form prescribed by the ‘State inspectors. 

The Ghent system may seem unfair, in that it practically: limits 
the benefits of Government-assisted insurance to members of trade 
unions; but consideration shows that, so long as a trade union-is 
allowed, and possesses, considerable. freedom in determining the 
wage rate 'in a trade, insurance cannot without great difficulties be 


“In Belgium, France, Norway, Denmark, and -in several. Ditch And Souk: & 
German Towns. 
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extended to non-unionists in their trade. The question, what wage- 
rate a man is to be required to accept if he is receiving benefit, will 
immediately force itself to the front. The Labour Exchange will 
report, for example, that they have an employer ready to take the 
man at 84d. per hour, and several willing to take him at 8d., but 
that the man refuses to take any of these places because the trade 
union’s minimum in this locality is gd. What will the, Board of 
Trade do? If it stops the man’s benefit there will be an immediate 
outcry that the Government is endeavouring to force men to work 
at less than trade union wages, and is antagonistic to the funda- 
mental principle-of the whole trade union system. Imagine the 
questions in Parliament! Yet if the luckless President of the 
Board of Trade takes the other and more popular view, and pays 
benefit until a place is found for the man at the trade union wages, 
in what position will he soon be landed? Almost every unem- 
- ployed artisan will stand out for trade union wages, exhaust his 
monetary allowance, and go into training rather than accept work 
at less than the trade union rate of wages. Worse than this, there 
is a direct incentive to the trade unions to raise their rates of wages. 
There will be created an opportunity, of which trade unionists, 
being neither more nor less altruistic than the average of mankind, 
will almost certainly avail themselves. Not only would the Govern- 
ment imprimatur seem to be given to whatever the trade union liked 
to fix as its standard rate; but, with the pressure of unemployed 
men very largely removed from the labour market, the union could - 
force up its rate of wage in a way that is now impossible. Since 
the number of men demanded by employers becomes less and less 
at higher and higher wages, the numbers unemployed would con- > 
tinually increase, until the national purse ceuld stand the strain no 
longer. In the end the Government would be landed in ‘the in- 
vidious and incredibly difficult task of having itself to fix the 
standard rate of wages in the trade. 

All this difficulty would be avoided by making the trade union the 
_ party responsible for paying unemployed benefit, and the’ Govern-’ 
ment merely an auxiliary force. If the trade union were made 
liable for half, or only one-third, of the maintenance of every one 
of its members, both during the preliminary eight weeks and 
during training for as long as it might be necessary, these questions 
would be greatly simplified. The trade union would pay whenever 
a man could not get the trade union minimum wage, and the fear of 
depleting its fund would be an automatic check on any attempt to 
force up the wage rate when the state of trade did not justify it. ~ 

A trade union endeavours to create a.monopoly by flosing its 
trade to all men who are not skilled enough to be remunerative in 
employment at its standard rate. The men excluded must find work 
in other trades ; and, if that is impossible owing to so many avenues 
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being closed by: trade union limitations, they must seek public 
assistance. That is the bare theory of the minimum rate ùs be- 
tween man and man in the working class, and as between trade 


_unionists and society generally. No disparagement of trade unions 


is intended or ‘implied by this statement, ‘because actions ‘and in- 
tentions must be judged according to the circumstances under 
-which they are chosén. To follow this policy in a trade where the 
workers are badly paid, irregularly employed, or unfairly treated, 
is unquestionably an advantage, not only to the workers concerned, 
but also to the community ; but the case is quite different when the 


` monopoly is sought by a body of'highly skilled and well-paid work- 


ae 
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men. In thè . case the pressure towards a monopoly is a social 
advan ; but in the second case the attainment and use of mono- 
poly to restrict production, whether directly. by limitation of 
numbers, or indirectly by exacting high wages, is a social danger. 

In another direction also the Government might be risking its 
popularity. Statistics show that there is a very wide variation in 
the’ risks of unemployment in different trades; so that on the 
average there is much more time lost, say, by bricklayers or boiler- 
makers, than-by rajilwaymen or printers. Unless Government’ 
assistance is to'be unequally distributed between different classes of 
workers, decidedly different rates of premium must be charged in 
trades subject ` to widely differing risks of unemployment, if the 
scheme is to be actuarially sound. Working men insured directly 
with the Government would be Slow to understand the reason for 
this difference between men earning the same wage, who, they 
would think, ought all to be treated alike by Government. On the 
other hand, if the Government merely subsidised trade union bene- 


_ fits, inequality of premiums or benefits between different trades 


might continue as it exists now. The workihg man is accustomed 
to his'union paying just what it can afford; he can set for himself 
in its annual report just how much has been‘ received and paid for 


“ unemployed benefit, and there would be no change beyond the 


augmentation of-the insurance fund by 33 or 50 per” cent. by the 
Government grant. x 

The third and last consideration of importance is the fact that 
Government officials would experience ‘much greater difficulty in 
administering unemployment insurance efficiently than would trade 
union (secretaries. From the rules of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers I select the following passage :—‘* Every member out of 

“* employment who is in receipt of donation .' . | must each day 
©, . . sign his name . ; + in the vacant-book . . . at such 
= hours as each District Committee may appoint, but not Jater.than 


' “í five o’clock in the evening or twelve o’clock on Saturday. « .. 


is "No secretary shall be allowed. to grant leave to any member to. ° 


‘ omit signing the vacant-book, except in the case of such as may 
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“ be going a distance in search of employment. Any member neg- 
‘‘lecting to sign as specified shall for each neglect lose his day’s 
“allowance. 

“The vacant-book shalt be brought up each branch meeting 

“ night, and the names of the members signing the same read over 
“at the meeting, and all members signing must attend the branch 
“ meeting at least once each month or be fined 1s. Whenever a 
‘‘member-knows of a vacancy, or leaves one situation to go to 
“ another, or if he give or receive notice to leave his employment, 
“he shall give information, in writing, to the secretary of the 
= “' branch to which he belongs, and to the nearest branch secretary 

‘or vacant-book keeper, within twenty-four hours, or be fined 

‘as. 6d. for each neglect, unless a satisfactory reason be given to 
. “the branch. Any member commencing work must inform his 
“ branch secretary, also the nearest branch secretary where he is at 
“work, in writing, within forty-eight hours, and also give his rate , 
“ of pay within three days after receiving the same or be fined 1s.” 
The following extracts from the rules of the Associated Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ Society (Glasgow) may be quoted, though it is fair to 

şay that as regards the age limit and the severity of penalties 
these rules are rather exceptional :—‘‘ Any member who has been 
“twelve months in this [Unemployed Benefit] section, and paid 
“ twelve months’ contributions, and who is not more than ten weeks 
‘in arrears, on being discharged from his employment under cir- 
“ cumstances satisfactory to the branch, and who has been unable 
“to obtain work for four successive full working days, shall be 
“entitled to the sum of 10s. per week, whether successive or not, 
‘‘ for thirteen weeks, but in no case shall any member receive more 
“than the sum of £6 tos. in any one year, railway or steamboat 
“fare included, such year to date twelve months back from each 
“time the member applies for unemployed benefit. . . . 

‘“ No member shal! be admitted to the benefits of the unemployed 
“section whose age is over forty years. He must also produce a 
“‘ certificate of his age if required to do so. 

“ Any member who may, by false statements or any other means, 
“‘ wilfully mislead the branch officers and committee, in order to 
“obtain any part of his benefit, shall, òn conviction, suffer a 
“penalty of 1os. for the first offence, and for a second offence shall 
“ pay 2as., and refund all benefit he may have received in conse- 
‘ quence of his action, and shall be disqualified from all benefits 
“for one year after he has satisfied the branch. And any member 
“who is cognisant of another imposing, and failing to report the 
“same to the branch secretary within two days, shall forfeit a 

‘‘ penalty of 10s.” These are but small samples of the preventive 
measures by which all trade unions find it necessary to protect their 
funds, Although it is to the interest of all the members of a branch 
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to be vig‘lant and prevent any member wrongfuily obtaining bene- _ 
fit, and although: they have abundant opportunities in the work-_ 
` shop and at lodge meetings for observing and “discussing a, - 
member’s conduct, trade unions do occasionally lose money by" 
fraud. Government officials could not expect or require the co- - 
operation of a man’s fellows in checking abuSes; and they would 
be driven to employing a small army of inspectors whose inquiries 
would be much resented and whose services would be expensive. 
One difficult feature of the Government plan is the relation of ' 
existing trade union benefit and friendly society schémes to the 
Government system of insurance.” Mr. Churchill has told us that 
use is to be made of trade unions and friendly societies, their present 
schemes of benefits being supplemented rather than superseded. In ` 
what ways a scheme of compulsory insurance can be worked in with 
the existing trade union organisation we are not informed, how- 
ever; and really this is the crucial point. If the Government can . 
find a satisfactory way of combining all the benefits of trade union 
management and experience with a general compulsory scheme of 
. insurance, there is-nothing more to be said. By all’ means let them 
, do so. I venture, however, to\.question whether any. plan suitable 
for working with existing societies really has been thought out in 
detail; also, whether the Government has given full -attention to 
the various seeds of antagonism and friction which lie embedded in 
the very essence of their scheme. Indeed, an attempt to eliminate 
the objectionable and dangerous elements in-the Government 
heme would Seem to narrow it down until it is indistinguishable 
from that of the Minority of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
‘In this question of insurance against unemployment there is 
treacherous ground in every direction, and it behoves the Govern- 
ment to look well before they leap. To the solution of the wider 
“question of the real and permanent remedy for unemployment there 
has been no contributiog approaching in jmportance the report of 
the Minority of the Poor Law Commission; and every person in- 
` terèsted in the well-being of his fellow-men ought certainly, to read 
‘Chapter V. of Part II. of this report, even if he cannot find time to 
read the whole document.* 


` 


H. STANLEY JEVONS. 
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* The report has been issued officially in the lah eenitadh 8vo. fön (1s. gd.) ; and. 
reprints have been issued by the “Committee for the Break-up of the Poor Lew” 
(5 Clements Inn, Strand, don, 'W.C.), in two (1s. each, paper), and by 

Measrs. Longmans (cloth, 2 vols., 73. 6d. and 5s.). J should like to ‘ada 
interested in the subject will do well to consult a pa dealing with Unemploy- 
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THE GERMAN NATIONAL IDEA. 


a HE complaint against us Englishmen seems to be fairly well, 
grounded that we do not know Germany. Any Englishman 

who goes to Germany and enters thoroughly into the German life 
will discover that one of the chief grievances of the Germans is 
that we do not know them or seemingly want to know them. After 
a rather protracted hysterical outburst of what is commonly de- 
scribed as ‘‘ public feeling,” that must be our confession. We 
suspect them and distrust them. We are alarmed at the vigour of 
their competition. We fear for our industries, or affect to do so, 
in the strife against theirs. We feel we must perforce accord them 
considerable respect, when we should prefer to continue the older 
_regard, which often came perilously near to despising them. 
Examine the reason for each of these attitudes or opinions, and you 
will find it but one and the same. We do not know Germany. 
_ We ask vainly what the Germans mean to do, and many English 
people have concluded that they have determined to fight us. 
Qur animosity is the keener because it js uncertain. We talk 
darkly about mailed fists and velvet gloves. We call them 
Philistines. Of course, we do know something of the German here. 
and there—that he eats sauerkraut and sausages, and drinks beer, 
and builds battleships, and makes cheap-and-nasty wares which he 
likes to sell to us. What do we pretend to know more? What 
do we know of his daily life and thoughts? How much do we 
trouble to examine into the heart and humanity of these new people, 
our life-long next-door neighbours? We scoff at many òf their 
customs. We affect at once to deride and to envy their civil 
system. We call their language horrible, and study it (where we 
make effort to study it at all) with the same pre-conceived and stupid 
prejudice with which we deign to observe everything else German. 
We do not read their history—if we did, we might have avoided 
many of our present errors. We knew the German people better 
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in the days of stage coaches than in ‘these, days of railways. Tens 
of thousands of Englishmen go to Germany every year, it is true; 
but how?. They travel with every imaginable comfort in through- 
trains and they live in first-class hotels; they are served everywhere 
by Germans who speak English; they withdraw themselves as 
within ah impenetrable shell from everything strange that they 
meéet in the new land; they prefer to a English newspapers in’ 
German-provided English clubs. What do they learn of Germany 
or of German life? To the mass of Englishmen to-day the Ger- 
mans, from whose stock they sprang, with whom in past history 
they have fought in many a common cause, whose home and hive 
are not twelve hours’ travelling distance, from the English coast, 
are, practically speaking, an entirely new race.’ And'our general 
attitude, between intervals of fear of a man we do not know, and 
dislike of oné about whom ‘we never trouble to learn, is to cast at 
him jesting insults which cannot help annoying him. 

If there is any exaggeration in this—and I am glad to hope there 


` are some Englishmen, who, speaking quite personally, will hasten 
to deny the truth of the foregoing—if there is any exaggeration in ; 


it; I have surely,’ nevertheless, stated our national attitude with 
sufficient truth to convince Englishmen as a whole that they are 


in the wrong.’ We say the German is a peace-disturbing factor- .. 
among nations. We say he is aggressive, and that his- sudden 


challenge to us is a menace to everybody. We take that challenge 
and that threatening outlook to ourselves personally, because we. 


"have built up the belief that he is going to attack somebody, and 


that our house, as the richest, is the one that would naturally invite’ 
the attentions ‘of such a burglar. It is fairly obvious that „we, 


suspect not merely the German Navy, but also the direction of the. ; 
entire German policy; we suspect the Navy principally because of | 


its remarkably rapid construction, and because it is too evidently 
measured against ours. With that point; however, I cannot im- 


mediately deal. * The present consideration should properly be ~ 


more general. iv 

The rise of Germany’s power and reputation has been’ scarcely 
less extraordinarily rapid than the rise of her Navy. That is what 
we name German aggression. No one can maintain that it is a 
matter which England or any’ other country could regard with ~ 
indifference or unconcern. Germany herself must allow that her - 


` activities are, to a certain extent, disturbing. The swiftness of her 


advance, not the mere fact of the advance itself, has created the 


- |‘ current political differences. But while this explains our charge of 


aggression against the German, it’will be found to help also the 
German im reply. Modern Germany has rather startled some Eng- 
lish people who have always been used to “looking down upon 
things German, and’ who have suddenly discovered that the 
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difference between the levels has considerably diminished. It was 
the custom in such quarters to regard Germans as the Goths and 
Vandals reviving, rude and ruthless as of old, with intent before 
everything to plunder and destroy. If we can admit such a con- 
ception of Germany’s rise, we can readily understand an instinctive 
shrinking, in dislike of people especially conservative and 
sensitive and withal unfamiliar. There are undoubtedly 
some English people to whom this case will more or less 
fittingly apply. They have now to face’ Germany’s posi- 
tion in civilisation as an established fact which must be 
counted in most reckonings. On the other hand, from the same 
cause (the suddenness of the advance), a natural, national exulta- 
tion in Germany will probably account for some of the aggressive- 
ness. That is surely perfectly intelligible. And when we examine 
the modern German and find how he is energetic, bold, self- 
confident, exultant, and, above all, successful, we must in*all 
humanity make allowance for some high-spirited jubilation. 
Englishmen especially should be able to sympathise with the 
masculine pride of the German to-day; we know just the joy with 
which the blood, the same blood, sings in-our ears in the time of 
triumph. 

For Germany at the moment is positively glowing with pride in 
herself. In her streets men seem to walk with a new enthusiasm. 
It is a land where you may see chimney-sweeps wearing top-hats; 
where street-cleaners smoke cigars (not picked up from the gutters) ; 
where you acknowledge the salute of your barber in the street; 
where you, takeoff your hat hundreds of times a day to anybody 
and everybody, wishing them, so to speak, joy in these fine, new, 
happy times. Nobody but looks prosperous, even if he be not 
actually so, but only hopeful. The German begins to feel his 
weight, which should naturally be exhilarating to worshippers of 
the god of Momentum. Everything around the German suggests 
to him heaviness, solidity—a solidity often not remarkably mobile, 
but that does not matter. The German would give much to have 
in his midst a police. force like ours in England; the spectacle of 
sheer avoirdupois is what strikes his fancy. And he loves noise; 
it invigorates him, suggesting heaviness again. All about him he 
hears the great new noise of his growing industry. The roar of 
his trains, or the rattling of his great wagons over his cobble-stoned 
streets, or the barking of his great dog—whatever the din may be, 
it sounds pleasant in his ear, for it is his nation’s noise, becoming - 
louder. The German is a born iron-worker, a born drummer, a 
born bassoonist, a born lover of children; he likes to hear himself 
and his company in full lung. He can work with his brain, or 
sleep, or hear himself talk through the loudest of it. He has no 
neryes, be says. Other people, not German, thinking the noise 
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rather tremendous, call him coarse, inartistic, aggressive. Is not 
that a point of view? 

Nevertheless, there is some justification ‘ag the charge against 
the German. He has trained himself considerably and assiduously, 
he is without doubt a self-made man, but he can be further im- 
proved. He has leapt suddenly into the van of the civilised 
Powers, -but may be suspected of-retaintng many of his old ways of ., 
thinking and acting which have not kept pace with him.- He likes 
to think that he and his kind take after the ancient Roman model. 
of manhood ; he is negr believing that.a bull-neck and a spiked hat ` 
are the true signs and accompaniments of masculinity. The Ger- 
man is full-blooded enough, and in his hlood there lives the lust for 
a fighting life, particularly ‘when he could fight with such power as 
he-has now accumulated. He has an army to-day of model train- 
ing and a sani weight of numbers, and he likes other people 
' to be conséious of it too. His army is ever-present with him, 
because it is bound up with his national life. Considering them 
as European Powers, England, France, Russia, and Austria ex- 
panded towards limits.or arose through resources upon which they 
could fairly easily calculate. The German Empire that developed, 
and had to develop, out of the Prussia. of a century ago was faced 
with a harder task. Germany would never have existed, and might 
have relapsed just as she was recovering from her miserable weak- 
ness, if she had not been aroused under Bismarck to fight tooth and 
nail three of her neighbours, ‘one after the other. And that hap- 
pened not half-a-century ago. England remembers the Indian 
Mutiny with a lively recollection that still affects all our Indian 
policy. ‘Yet the Indian Mutiny carhe before these final struggles 
‘of Germany’s for nationhood; and Germany’s effort took place in 
the Homeland itself, and not in a remote dependency.. I am 
simply appealing to Englishmen to suggest to themselves human 
reasons why Germany must still seem aggressive in a military 
sense. Such a people cannot fotget easily the ¢ cause anti effect of j 
such a crisis. 

The consideration of the German’s aggression may be pressed 
further. It is his predilection, or, at any rate, his affection, noticed 
above, for noise and weight as instruments and evidence of national 
` progress that makes the German one of the greatest advertisers in 
the world. That fact in itself might almost be sufficient cause of 
his remarkable advancement in modern times. “One grows rich in ` 
these days, or is esteemed to do so, considerably by advertisement 
alqne.” He who can shout the loudest, tread with the heaviest foot, 
and display himself over the broadest area, is reckoned at his own 
valuation—even by his intimate friends and enemies. The modern 
age has not made the German, it has simply made his opportunity. 
‘During the last fifteen or twenty years ieee: his’ great aim 
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has been to make people talk about him; it is not necessary to 
attribute to him any worse intentions than that. He 
has certainly realised his wildest dreams of success. Thanks to 
suspicious people, and particularly to suspicious newspapers, who 
watched him, the German got what he wanted with comparative 
ease. The world was set buzzing with what he had done and what 
he might do. He has soared-into the upper air of international 
status and reputation like one of his own Zeppelins. If only other 
people will continue as heretofore their apprehensive speculations 
about his future, he believes there is nothing he cannot do. And 
since so-called facts are often merely matters of opinion, the 
German is quite right. 

So the German set people talking. But the makers of Germany’s ' 
destiny recognised that that alone would not be sufficient; the 
German must talk in similar strain about himself. The object of 
this was, of course, twofold: the discussion abroad must be fed and ' 
maintained, and he must make himself believe all that other people 
were saying. What was the use of hearing one’s neighbours 
uttering splendid prophecies of one’s future, if one did not believe 
them? All over Germany you may see the national advertisement 
hoardings. The land is strewn with them. Is this simply because 
the German mind runs easily to Denkmals? Or does it arise from 
a cultivated habit of display together with a desire to make past 
history more real to the living present? Perhaps both. Certain 
Denkmals have become so numerous that they would seem to rob 
themselves of the intended value; but they may at least serve the 
purpose of helping us to understand how the German thinks. And 
the German idea, thus suggested, appears to be that when a man 
accomplishes anything, however seemingly unimportant, he can 
never err on the side of proclaiming it too much; that it is a poor 
event indeed which cannot be made to deserve a Denkmal of some 
sort or other. Probably the Denkmals were set up, as a rule, for 
an immediate national purpose. But one may fairly suspect they 
were intended not merely to federate in heart and spirit as in 
political constjtution a number of allied states and peoples, though 
this would follow naturally. Are they not also a national trade- 
mark, stamped on every district of the Empire? They suggest 
somehow indescribably some Nebuchadnezzar-like design. The 
circumstances of Nebuchadnezzar and the circumstances of Bis- 
marck (let us say Bismarck for the sake of brevity) present obvious 
fundamental differences, but the advertisement policies and the 
thoughts of these two great men probably ran in much the same 
groove. ‘‘ We will erect innumerable Denkmals,” the German 
statesmen have said. ‘‘ The history of our nation’s brilliant future 

‘and a grateful posterity will amply justify them; their more im- 

" mediate purpose is to inflate the present popular mind and arouse 
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“an unbounded present confidence. "We must advertise durselves 
“ among ourselves. Let us believe that everything we are going 
_ “to hake possible is already done. We can do anything we wish 
“ under the-sun if only we build Denkmals enough beforehand.” 
Even Germans, in the course of travelling through their Father- 
land, have been known to become somewhat tired of seeing 
_ William I.’s statues. If there is any little German, no hatter in 
‘what outermost district of his native country, ‘who cannot easily, 
with his eyes shut, draw that monarch’s features, he ought to be 
a richly ashamed of himself. Standing, sitting, riding, large ‘or ` 
small, he confronts his erstwhile subjects everywhere. He com- 
- mands every market-square, looks out upon every quarter of the 
horizon, stands in every place to interrupt sharply his later country- 
men’s haply wandering thoughts. One comes at last to cast about 
for some necessity for all this—some historical exaggeration, per- 
haps, which must be supported. But that, of course, is a mistake. 
It is ly only a colossal advertisement for The German Com-, 
pany, Unlimited. 
. There is nothing really very hard to understand in the Ganie 
idea. The German believes implicitly in one or two simple articles ° 
`of faith, around which he has constructed, with many decorations 
and embellishments, a national’ system. He believes in the. 
ultimate arrival at any selected goal of the plodder who plods with 
an aim; he believes in victory by weight of numbers; he believes 
whole-heartedly, and without any sense of humour whatever: in 
‘the righteousness of everything that is his and of every work 
‘he does. He has an excuse and a system for everything. 
*Macaulay wrote of Frederick the Great’s Cabinet secretaries that 
they’ ‘‘ were forced to work all the year round like negro. slaves at ` 
A “the time of the sugar-crop. They never had a holiday. They ` 
‘ never knew what it was to dine.” The German nation may 
- trace the beginnings of its modern industrial policy ahd coridition 
to the reign of that great King. Frederick the Great first 
showed Germany wherein her strength lay and what that strength 
was. He told his people they, had but to take, or, ‘better still, to 
make, their opportunity, to dare anything, and to hit hard, and 
they would succeed; the national stuff within them would do the 
rest. He told them that by regulating their home affairs in the 
nicest order, by creating a ċivil system in which every individual 
had his work and circuit (however insignificant) and precise laws 
relating to them, they could evolve themselves into a great people. 
But he impressed upon them, too, and was himself their example, , 
that this national self-elevation would only, follow, upon the most 
strenuous and whole-hearted endeavours, through untold genera- 
) tions, of every unit of the population. They must work. -Belief^ 
“in themselves'was not enough; they must impress that confidence 
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upon the world and must justify it. If they laboured hard enough, 
he could promise them success beyond dreams. In Frederick’s 
day we can see the foundation of the comb of the modern German 
hive. \ . 
i “ For so work the honey-bees, 


Creatures that, by a rule in Nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom.” 


Frederick the Great set the swarm moving. He inspired into the 
hearts of his people the energy and enthusiasm which have lasted 
through many vicissitudes, and have at last come into their reward. 
- For the basis of the German national industry is not so much 
system—though necessarily that too—as heart. System does 
much, but system of itself has no more soul than a logarithm. 
Without the German’s self-control, patience, and sturdy faith, his 
system would be but a skeleton or an empty wax comb. He works 
slowly, but intently. His training is valuable in that it teaches 
him to work hard, but immeasurably more valuable in that it 
teaches him to enjoy it. Work is his national sport—other he can 
scarcely be said to have any. He enjoys work because he has 
cultivated himself to enjoy life, in whatsoever station. For he is 


` first and foremost a Realist. In his art, in his letters, in work, in 


` 


leisure hours, in his whole outlook and culture, he encourages, as 
a general rule, feeling as against mere thought and theory., That 
is often not apparent, but it may be proved in a thousand ways. 
From which it seems all the more strange that the Germans as a 
people neglect regular sport—sport which has trained Englishmen 
to a dexterity and an eye for the`main chance which makes them 
more practical. Í 

It may here, perhaps, be doubted whether the philosophy of the 
enjoyment of life always leads the German perfectly aright. Even 
the German cannot work always, and does not want to. After 
work, what has he? The Englishman has generally his sport— 
a further training as well as a recreation. The German turns 
mostly to the beer-room ; he drinks, as a rule, every bit as hard as 
he works—particularly in'South Germany—and grows often out- 
rageously fat from it. The Englishman used to think he was the 
world’s best drinker. The Australian to-day believes, in happy 
innocence, that no one consumes beer as he does. But they are 
both outdone in the art by the German—the German student de- 
serves special mention—in the beer-halls of the Fatherland. The 
beer-flood of Rhineland and Westphalia, but more especially of 
Bavaria and the south, is past all belief and measure. The wine 
Bowle season is also celebrated. The Rhenish town of Bacharach, 
somewhere near the heart of the wine country (a difficult centre to 
locate precisely), can tell a story only a few months old of a Bowle 
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of 600 litres-of wine, around whith 300 men sat and drank the wine 
out of beer glasses. The German’s philosophy of life helps him 
to excuse drinking excesses and their results. ‘‘ My dear fellow,” 
he seems to say, ‘‘ what does fat matter! My size admittedly does 
“ not always make for accommodation, and one certainly becomes 
“ less agile, but that is the price Lam content to pay for my enjoy- 

ment. How is it coarse or gross ? ~ One bećomes fat not from 
‘ mere gluttonous eating, as an animal might do! No, rather 
“ from beer and wine, whose patrons are the gods themselves, from 
“laughing, from lowing the bassoon, flute, harp, sackbut, 
““ psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music! This is the happiness” 
“of life! One must live!” True, Q, King! bùt there is some- 
“thing in all this riot reassuring ; the spectacle of Köln or München 
under the Karneval season, for instance, occurs to one. Is not 
this the doctrine of Live in the Present carried a little too far? . 
And, to probe for the why and the wherefore, it suggests itself 

` that the tendency towards driving his-pleasure furiously is in the’ 
German a sort of reaction from his work. If this should seem’ 
doubtful, I .would quote the example of the German student. 
Capacity to hold liquor has become a requirement of every student, 
it is true (apart from ‘any special reason); but nevertheless every 

'” student considers himself entitled to all manner of such personal 
gratification (not to say licence), and he is in justice entitled to 
some. He begins his career of hard learning at the age of six in ` 
the elementary schools, and if he becomes a qualified University 
undergraduate (by passing his Abitur examination) any time before 
he reaches the age of twenty, it is-generally because he has worked’ 
like a Trojan throughout from that first childhood. Such a term 
of hard labour, he says to himself, deserves some recess; and 

! those students who'can afford it commonly spend the first year of 
~ their full-blown University life in learning simply and solely how 
to drink heavily and the proper enthusiasm for giving and receiv- 
ing sword-slashes on the face. This indicates oma grand scale 
the tendency towards reaction from a great work-system—a natural 
reaction all over the world, of course, but here seeming somewhat 
helpless, as having no other way in which to vent itself. The sanie 
want may be observed-in other details of German life. It simply 
shows the real need for that discipline to which the German is re- 


quired by law to submit himself. 


And it seems there is ahother thing the German misses, as com- 
pared with the Englishman, in lacking opportunities—it would 
probably be unjust to say outright that he lacked altogether the, 
proclivities—for sport. It is true he does play sometimes; rowing ` 
and football are gradually becoming more common; but he is 
without (generally speaking) the proper sporting iden ; he does 
not play thoroughly or regularly or (to the English mind) skil- 
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fully. ‘He has no sporting initiative. More of the Englishman’s 
mature in this respect would make his reactionary and recreative 
hours morally healthier, and it would further improve him by 
guiding his working instincts. For, for all his extensive cultiva- 
tion.in the humanities, for all his realism, the German may be 
reasonably suspected of learning pretty much at the other end of a 
leading-rope. He has not much incitement, or opportunity—cer- 
tainly one may say he has no occaston—to teach himself. He 
drives almost his entire way with his cut-and-dried curriculums and 
his abridged editions. Deprive him of these, and he is as a rudder- 
less ship. We may admit abridged editions to be often a necessary 
evil (or growing to be so), and curriculums to be admirable and 
` essential in learning (and in the land of system a curriculum could. 
not help being well-nigh perfect), and yet doubt whether the Ger- 
man is therein altogether right or thereafter so fine a human product 
as he might be- He relies too much upon his leading, upon what 
others teach him. He is not really trained to help, himself, nor can 
he always perceive that he ought therefore to be discontented. 
Germans detest cricket ; they have not the first glimmer of apprecia- 
tion for it, even as boys. Some of them play football, but they 
play it also in summer. i 

Yet the material is there, if it can be turned to use. The Ger- 
man may have something to teach the Englishman, but, on the 
other hand, he has by no means yet learned all he might, bene- 
ficially, from us. If we think he takes himself in his work too 
seriously (for all that he works gladly), we must remember that 
work is part of his conception of patriotism, a very living thing. 
The German has about him always and everywhere, in every sphere 
of life, influences internal and external to remind him of his 
nationality and his national duty. He is not only patriotic; he is 
self-consciously patriotic. Working or drinking, driving cattle 
or driving aeaa ERTED arms or shouldering bricks, at home 
or abroad, the German has eer about him a special, electrical 
atmosphere. He thinks doubly; he thinks as a human’ being, and 
he thinks as a German. He cannot get the Fatherland out of his 
head. Every step he makes in life he makes with a consciousness 
of national duty. The enthusiasm reaches its height on the 
Kaiser’s birthday. The celebration of any German’s birth- 
day is a solemn event, requiring proper rites; that of the 
Kaiser is a sort of holy day. It is no mere bank-holiday , 
as is the King’s birthday in England; it reaches far deeper and is 
treated far more seriously. -But if there is some touch about Ger- 
man patriotism that makes it seem heavy and aggressive, there is 
much in it, when viewed honestly and sincerely, that every lover 
of history and humanity applauds. It was an ancient belief among 
Savages that, if a man ate the heart of his enemy slain in battle, 
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that smoking and generally tough morsel, when.digested, gave new 
strength to his arm—the strength naturally of the dead brave.. 
That is not quite the German’s idea; but he likes ‘to drink in his 
.” Rhine-wine the blood of his fiery old ancestors, who from the 
earliest centuries fought amd died on those Rhine slopes for free- 
dom and country, and of whom songs and legends are. legion. 
The vine, grows vigorously there to-day—thanks to the slate soil 
say some, thanks to the blood-of the old warriors say others. And 
even he who could believe in this love of country quite as well if 
it were quieter must, with appreciation-of the artistic and the 
‘human, allow the enthusiasm of the German beside his bottle, 
when he fancies that in the Rhine-wine lies the virtue of all: the 
- known and unknown heroes who gave their lives for their Father- 

- land on that noble stream frorni the days of Arminius to the days of 
Bliicher. 

The German, whatever his faults and his frailties, believes that 


the future is largely for him, and there is small doubt that he will - 


play a big part in it. He feels to-day that he is destined for some- 
thing great; that, whatever chances and changes may come about, 
they cannot be unfavourable te him; that, whether he have to 
fighi or.not, he will in any case continue to advance to a position 
ordained for him. He has become an Imperialist in the broadest 
sense. The dréams he has of the unfolding years are not bloody; 
he does not want war; but he believes that his national’ worth is 
important to the world’s future, and he is ready to fight if he must. 
No one realises better than himself that it ‘is impossible to prophesy 
war or peace. In whatever light we view Germany—and as 
one who has made some study of her history and of her modern 
life at first hand, I am convinced that there is no just reason what- 
ever to view: her with unfriendlinéss—-we may be guided by one 
dominant SPIA that she is in process of development. It: 
is really impossible at present to criticise ‘her. And need, 
we? Everyone ioral 

days in our history. Some people say we must fight Germany; I 
am not referring to that. I mean that our history depends now on 


our good sense and national honour in a more subtle and private ` 


way. Who knows what ideals towards which England has 

~ through centuries been slowly striving for a world’s progress and 
development we may not be relinquishing, what hopes of people 
not only our own, people not otherwise interested in England 
and Germany’ s immediate affair, people who have always looked _ 
upon us as `a chief factor in the civilising of white and coloured — 
races’ alike—what hopes and ideals and responsibilities we may 
not in 4 hysterical carelessness be destroying by setting. ourselves 
against Germany now!’ This-consideration has-no relation with 
our national peace and safety ; we are not so decadent as many of us 


surely that these are momentous - 
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seem to think. We bave a reputation to support that is dearer than 
life—if it comes to that. Weare Englishmen. These next years 
will probably decide for after generations which we would wish 
still to be grateful to us, whether we influence Germany’s develop- 
ment (and therewith our own) for good or evil. Do we doubt that 
if we aided it in all honest goodwill, the result would be 
beneficial? That is the only alternative; we cannot be passive 
- to it. ` The reconciliation between us does not rest with England 
alone, nor, on the other hand, with Germany alone. What can 
we do? Not stop building warships; not stop improving our 
army; not avoid or seek to handicap freedom of industrial com- 
petition. These are not really the causes of international animosity. 
Have we ever tried the experiment of an Anglo-German Exhibition, 
as of an Anglo-French or an Anglo-Japanese? Have we ever tried 
, the experiment of an Anglo-German eight-oared race, or an Anglo- 
German football match? These things may seem absurdly trivial, 
but they are not. They are means by which Englishmen learn to 
admire and respect other people’s qualities. We do not reconcile 
ourselves to anybody through mere political treaties. We depend 
by nature—and so do all men—on the humanities; we make or 
break our ties as we love or hate men themselves; we are proudest . 
and noblest when we beckon to others willing to stand with us, and 
not when we stand alone. oS 
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HERE is, perhaps, no more striking and suggestive sign of the 
‘ times than the attention which is being given both by 
religious and scientific men to the question of curing bodily ills by 
spiritual methods. To speak of our own country only; at the Pan- 
Anglican Congress in 1908 it was discussed as a matter of great and 
practical interest which has increased. dUring the three years that 
have since elapsed, and has resulted in definite attempts te restore 
methods of spiritual healing among members_of the Church of 
England. The formation of the Church’ and Medical Union, in 
which medical men and clergy are associated with the object of | 
bringing relief and healing to ‘sufferers from physical diseases, 
indicates that the medical profession and the Church at large have 
awakened to a sense of their duty and responsibility jn this matter, 
a fact strongly emphasised by the devotion of nearly fifty pages of 
. The British Medical Journal, in its issue of June 18th, 1910, to a. 
discussion invited ‘by the editor on ‘‘ Faith Healing,” in which 
several of the most eminent physiciaf's and surgeons of the day 
took part. Finally, a conference on Spiritual Healing (the third 
_ annual meeting of the kind) was held in the same month’ at the 
Kensington Town Hall. Among the speakers were physicians, 
elergy, and prominent laymeh, and they addressed a large and in- 
terested audience. The present age is nothing if not practical, and 
it would be an act ‘of folly not to recognise that all these facts, and 
others of a similar nature which could be adduced,—{for example, 
the large/and increasing amount of popular literature on the sub- 
ject,—indicate something more important than a mere speculative 
interest in a passing enthusiasm. The object of the present essay 
-igs to inquire into the significance of phenomena which -no one 
denies, but which are still very variously interpreted. 
It is obvious that spiritual healing, if, indeed, it exists, neces- 


sarily implies the recognition of man as a spiritual being. It is 
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not the same thing as mental healing, which requires no such im- 

plication, and which may be exercised by and upon persons wholly. 
agnostic, or even sceptical as to the existence of spirit at all., 
Mental therapeutics is an acknowledged branch of medical science, 

and though several of the eminent participants in the discussion in 

Thé- British Medical Journal, already referred to, animadverted 
_somewhat bitterly on the fact that it as yet forms no part of 

the recognised curriculum for students of the profession in 

England, they at the same time asserted that there was a 

growing sense of the necessity for its so doing. Several 

seemed to think that all cases of healing not due to 

physical remedies, or to the curative activity of Nature, must 
be classed as mental. Others, notably Sir Clifford ‘Allbutt, 

Regius Professor of Physic at the University of Cambridge, 

differed, holding that when every other cause of cure had been care- 
fully considered and for sufficient reason dismissed, spiritual power 

might be awarded the crecit! In his dispassionate and carefully 

guarded statement, however, there occurs a sentence fraught with 

such far-reaching significance that an exhaustive consideration of 
it would lead us far into the rationale of spiritual healing. 

“ Probably no limb, no viscus, is so far a vessel of dishonour asto 
“Jie wholly outside the renewals of the spirit.” To recognise this 
is to recognise that spirit is supreme, that if it fails in its renewals, 

this is due not to its own impotence to affect natural organs and 

natural capacities, but to the impotence of the latter to be so 

affected, and in such a case, the matter of first importance is to in- 

quire why there should be this lack of natural response to spiritual 

methods. : 

It is obvious that in order even to understand the scope of the 
inquiry, we must needs enter into some preliminary considerations 
on the general relation between the spiritual and the natural, and 
though in the brief compass of a single article, they must neces- 
sarily be strictly limited, the Writer hopes to make clear that the 
question of spiritual healing is only one branch of this larger and 
more fundamental subject. 

There are many persons who seem to find a difficulty in forming 
a clear notion of the difference between mind and spirit. The 
writer has herself frequently been asked how it is possible to make 
any practical distinction between them. In order to do so, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the planetary environment of man 
is not exhaustive. It comprises only some of the conditions of his 
existence. He holds a defini-e relation not only to the earth which 
is the scene of his life-history, but also to the universe of which the 
earth and the system to which it belongs are intrinsic parts, and to 
the creative and sustaining Principle through which that universe 
and all its conditions came into being. So much as this the most 
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-© thorough-going agnostics would allow, as also the fact that so far 


t 


` 


as can be ascertained, man is the only being on earth aware of this 


: . . oot os ` 
< vaster environment, or who is desirous of entering into more con- 


scious relation with it. Itis the possibility of attaining this desire 
upon which they would join issue with their fellows of all religions 
in all ages, These have unanimously ‘declared not only that they 
desire, but' that they do enter into that definite and conscious, 
communion with the Source and Sustenance of their and of all, 
existence which agnostics avow to be unattginable, unless that 
vague sentiment which they name ‘‘ cosmic emotion,” and which 
may be awakened in the most sceptical, be regarded as such. It 
does, indeed, show that man can be influenced not, merely by 
Nature, but by That of which Nature is the expression, which con- 
stitutes ifs true significance, and ‘to which something in him makes 
deep, though it may be dumb, response. It is this something 
which is the spiritual or cosmic element in him, which reaches out | 
‘towards an experience more fundamental than that of his ordinary 
life and environment, a knowledge more radical and intimate than 
science at her highest development can supply, because though 
science takes her stand {ipon, she does not enter into the heart of 
the facts with which she deals. Their essential nature, their inmost 
reality, are a closed book to her. The discursive reason upon 
which man has prided himself as a God-like faculty is just the | 
measure of his blindness towards all save his planetary relation- 
ships and environment. ` rai 
He is possessed, however, of another faculty, more far-reaching 
in its activity, more capable of entering into direct contact with the 
reality which he seeks. That faculty is intuition, which, owing to 
the exigencies of his intellectual development has been largely left 
in abeyance, and the deliverances of which, for, the same reason, 
are looked upon by many with misgiving and uncertainty. Never- 
theless it exists ; its presence is felt in every work of genius, in every 
great-leader of men, in every genuine religious faith. It lays hold 
on experiences which the intellect cannot grasp, but which the 
inner man apprehends and lives by.. The discursive reason has, 
indeed, its own important part to play, that of checking, defining, 
elaborating, constructing upon the deliverances of the ‘intuitive 
perception, much as it does with regard te the deliverances of the 
senses. In dealing with the former, its important function is to 


, , reduce to earthly dimensions a vaster than earthly perspective, 


to contract-the infinite horizon till it js to some degree within the 
compass of finite vision. Under this aspect, therefore, itis, though 
subordinate to intuition, equally with it the servant and organ of 
spirit. Together they are-mirid in its relation to man’s essential 
being, that being in virtue of which he belongs to a permanent-and 
fundamental, rather than to a temporary and accidental order. 
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According to this view of the constitution of man, that whole ’ 
physical and mental organisation whereby he is fitted for his earth- 
life, is yet in touch with, and fundamentally affected by a larger, 
other life which is equally his. Imperfect realisation of this fact 
would result in disharmony and disorder of his complex being. Of 
the existence of such disorder, there is no doubt. We feel it in our- 
selves and we see it around us. We put it down to many causes, 
none of them radical, all of them indicative of some deeper and 
more inclusive cause than themselves. The desire for and the 
belief in spiritual healing is a recognition that ills. of the body 
affect more than the body, that disorder of the mind reaches beyond 
the mind, and that to place and to maintain these at their highest 
health-level, we must bring to bear a power intrinsically greater 
than theirs, greater, therefore, than what is generally understood 
by the natural. Quite obviously, if our life has been lived solely 
in regard of ifs natural relations, intellectual and material, in- 
dividual and social, if these (whatever our theoretical beliefs may 
be) have been practically treated as of paramount importance, it is 
unlikely, that we shall turn with much confidence, if-at all, to 
spiritual methods in time of illness. Our faith will lie in drugs, - 
change of climate, suitable diet, surgical aid, and favourable 

material conditions generally, and we shall not look further. N 
` In case of any misunderstanding; let it at once be said that the 
writer fully believes the importance of such conditions to be great. ` 
Neglect of them is always unwise and often foolhardy, but, on the 
other hand, they in themselves do not touch the fundamental 
disorder, but only that part of it which is apparent, and their efficacy 
would not be less but greater than it is if its raison d’être were more 
clearly understood. It depends not on themselves, but on some- 
thing beyond themselves, something which is symbolised in the 
Christian Sacraments, and in a less direct manner by every bene- 
ficial use of natural means, viz. : that Nature is a vehicle of spiritual 
‘* grace,” expressive of and embodying that which would other-- 
wise be intangible, in certain cases inoperative for lack of a con- 
veying channel. It would, therefore, be absurd to object to 
physical remedies, which may be regarded, in the wide sense above 
suggested, as sacramental. They stand in much the same relation 
to the disordered body, as do food, fresh air, and exercise to the 
body in health. Indeed, it is very frequently by modifications of 
diet and exercise that, in these enlightened days, the disordered 
body is treated. F 

But in taking food as an analogy, it must be rémembered that 
man does not live by bread alone. If it dominates him, if he 
becomes its slave, it may poison instead of nourishing him. In 
like manner the abuse of physical remedies may impair instead of 
stimulating that vital activity which they were intended to forward. 
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Professor Osler has some amusing remarks under this head in his 
contribution to the discussion in The British Medical Journal 
of which mention has already been made. Referring ‘to 
the spread of ‘Christian Science’ in. America, he sa 
For generations - the people of the United States ce 
“indulged in an orgy of drugging. Between , polypharmacy 
“in the profession and quack medicines, the Amerjcan 


_, body has become saturated ad.nauseam, and here, indeed, ‘.° 


‘was a boon even greater than homoeopathy. No wonder 
“the American spirit, unquiet in a drug-soaked body, rose with 


‘joy at a new evangel.’’* No ‘wonder, we may add, that ina . 
© revolt against such conditions, the physician fails of the honour 


. due to him, and his methods are treated_with contumely. 


But Professor Osler is too keen’ an observer of the signs of the 
times and the needs of human nature to regard the revolt against 


_ over-drugging as the sole or the chief cause of the triumphs of 
“The real secret of its.growth,”’ he says, © 


Christian Science. 

‘* does not lie in the refusal of physical measures of relief 

“ but in offering to people a way of life, a new Epicureanism which 
‘* promises to free the soul and body from fear, care, and un-' 
‘rest.”t Any ‘! way of life’ which is able to do that,—and it is 

undeniable that Christian Science has done it for a large number of 


a suffering human beings,—is sure to commanda considerable follow- 


ing.. Yet if its successes have been many, its failures have been 
many also, and-the paradoxes of ‘‘ the new Evangel ” stagger the 
faith of numbers who, unable to swallow Mrs. Eddy and her tenets, 
would nevertheless ‘gladly welcome a different and a stronger 


t 


a way of-life’’ than that which has hitherto been theirs, but who ` 


fee] that a mere denial of actual facts is powerless to give them - 
what they need. Better methods aré at hand, and a widespread 
conviction is forming that the general religious attitude towards 
digease must be rectified, It has been far too much that of sub- 
mission to dn erroneous conception of the Will of God curiously 
at variance with that familiar clause of the Lord’s Prayer uttered by’ 
millions of Christians every day: “ Thy will be done on earth as it 
‘is in Heaven.’ 


We do not conceive disease to be one of the conditions under . 


which the Will of God is done in Heaven. Glad ‘and untiring 
energy, rest in, not after, triumphant activity are the notes of 
heavenly occupation. ‘They mould be at any. rate the aor of 
_ earthly work. 
We are being forced to recognise t this by the very fact that,—even 
J 


*The Faith that Heals, by William Osler, M.D., Regius Professor of Medicina at 
Oxford. British Medtcal [REAA Juno 18th, 1910. 
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eliminating the results of- self-seeking competition, vanity, and 
money-worship,—the conditions of modern, existence are such that 
unless rest in activity can be ours, we shall not rest at all; anda 
nervous system unable to rest must inevitably break down, as we 
have found to our cost. But the nervous system is the organ of 
mind, and mind is the servant of spirit. Spiritual unrest is 
therefore bound to‘make itself felt through the whole being, and 
spiritual unrest is rife in our age. It would seem, therefore, that 
we should apply ourselves to remove this first, and rest to mind and 
body will follow, not the artificial and dreary inactivity of the 
“ rest-cure,’’ but the strong and healthful calm which conduces to 
- strong and healthful activity. 

Spiritual rest and the strength which comes of it, vill not be 
sought by all in precisely the same manner. Human beings are 
not manufactured wholesale, but moulded with numberless touches 
after a type admitting of almost, infinite delicate variations. Con- 
sequently the ways unto peace, like the ways unto God, are as 
many as the souls of the children of men; but they have, whether 
consciously or not, one goal, the attainment of such equilibrium in 
the whole constitution of man as will be a new starting-p6int for 
the race. It is the writer’s conviction that the chief factor in this 
development will be an immense, widening and deepening of 
Christian faith and principles of action, especially (as above in- 
dicated) in recognising the amenability of Nature and all natural 
things to ‘spiritual control. The use of spirituafmethods in the 
prevention and cure of disease is one indication of progress in this 
directioh. 

For we must not regard the resuscitation of such methods at 
_the present time as on a par with their use in earlier and more 

ignorant ages, when'men had no, or very slight, conception of an 
order of Nature and all that it implies. © Then arbitrary coercion 
seemed the royal road to dominion in natural things. ‘Now, we 
have realised that through obedience alone we learn to command. 
We cannot suddenly change or frustrate, but we can initiate and 
guide natural processes. In thus doing we create new conditions, 
often fraught with serious difficulties and perplexities of which we 
are the authors, and with which consequently jt is for us to deal, 
since without our conscious and voluntary interference with natural 
sequences they would not have arisen. Are we to deal with these 
difficulties solely by pitting the methods of Nature against one 
another, as in the war against bacterial dangers? Or afe we by 
degrees to learn so to regulate our physical and mental organisation 
that we are not—as now--open to these dangers? If the latter, we 
cannot suppose that such a conditién will be reached by neglect of ` 
the laws of hygiene, or repudiation of natural remedies where these 


are evidently required. It will be reached by such an increase of 
{ 
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spiritual development as will taise both physical and mental health 
to a higher level, enabling man’s body and mind to be fitter ex- 
ponents of his spiritual significance. This would not conduce (after 
the fashion of some teaching of the day) to the egotistic center- 
ing of religious energy on the maintenance of-health. The latter 
would be, as it were, a by-product of the enhanced spiritual life, 
with which we should be filled and sustained. We should thus 
pass with ho diminution of vitality into and out of any conditions 
necessary to the accomplishment of our work on earth, passing 
away from it at length simply because our part was fulfilled, and 
the Master’s voice called us to come higher, not because we had 
fallen victims to some disease wHich cut short our allotted task. 

The above remarks do not, of course, apply to violent death, but 
at such a stage of spiritual development as that indicated this 
would be far less common, partly because social conditions would 
be so different, partly because we should be more conscious of, and 
more obedient to, those intuitive warnings now regarded as rather 
the. ‘exception than the rule. 

It is true indeed, that in the fight against evil to which humanity 
is pledged, there would remain many dangers to confront, some, 

, perhaps, of which we do not now dream, affecting us physically as 
well as in other ways. It is self-evident that mankind is not called 
to live a life of ease and self-indulgence, but it is weakness, not 
strength which conduces to that and to pleasure in it; weakness of 
physical constitution, of moral fibre, above all, of spiritual stamina. 

_ It is a commonplace that where there is a sufficiently powerful 


motive, what seems almost impossible physical endurance is ° 


developed without any subsequent hurtful reaction; and if proof 
of such a widely recognised fact were needed, it might be found in 
the exploits of Sir Ernest Shackleton and his fellow-explorers. 
When living on starvation rations they performed feats of physical 
strength which few well-fed athletes could equal, and the account 
of their experiences is one of the most inspiring records of human 
daring and perseverance ever given to the world. The planning 
and conduct of the expedition, indeed, gives an excellent example 
of ‘the way in which natural methods-should be subordinated to 
higher ends. Nothing was omitted, nothing neglected in pro- 
moting the best possible hygienic conditions under the circum- 


stances; diet, clothing, medicaments, ‘recreation, were all carefully- 


considered; but this done, everything was subordinated to the 
main object in view. No effort, no hardship, no privation was con- 
sidered too great, and probably the last matter to which the ex- 
plorers gave a thought was the extraordinary power of endurance 
they were manifesting. The result of that endurance we all know. 

But, it will be said, we are not all Shackletons. No, but neither 
_ are we all destined to be Antarctic explorers. Man is a many-sided 
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being, and is susceptible in consequence of a variety of vocations, 
. each requiring that the physical organisation should be suitable to it. 
, A brain-worker needs a different kind of staying-power to that of an 
A ae of Polar regions; but he cannot dispense with that which 
ihe does need. It may be added that under present conditions the 
nerve-stability, which is his chief desideratum, is becoming of 
increasing importance in all walks of life, and) as we are frequently 
told, is generally conspicuous by its absence: Nerve-disorder is, , 
in truth, the least tractable of ailments to directly physical methods, 
the most so to those which are mental and spiritual. Consequently 
the importance of the latter is likely to be more and more recognised 
as peculiarly efficacious for modern sufferers. The capacity of , 
the flesh to ‘‘ refine to nerve beneath the spirit’s play ” is a great 
and noble possibility fraught with hope for the whole race. But if 
the ‘‘ spirit’s play ” be not of a high and healthful order, the nerve 
to which it refines the flesh will show morbid developments and 
diseased tendencies, even‘ more detrimental to man’s highest in- 
terests than those coarser bodily infirmities with which the 
surgeon’s knife and the physician’s prescription can to some extent 
deal. 

Spiritual develoniment lies, therefore, at the heart of the matter. 
Realisation of ourselves as spiritual beings, given a certain medium . 
—the natural—wherein to express ourselves, and wherewith to 
create those conditions, individual and social, suitable to such ex- 
, Pression, is the sole means of true human progress in health as in 
` all other matters. It will carry with it the resolution of many 
problems which at present seem insoluble, and not least of that 
practical relation between spiritual power and physical organisa- 

, tion which we now regard 4s beset with so many difficulties and 
perplexities. A simpler confidence in the Father of our spirits 
would go far to remove a vast number of them. Once, at any rate, 
He has given us a full and sufficient demonstration of what the 

, natural wholly subdued to and informed by the spiritual can be. 
But we are so slow to learn that we can hardly yet claim to have 
mastered the alphabet of our lesson, still less to have perceived the 
practical grandeur of that type upon which we are formed, upon 
which in a deep and comprehensive sense we are in His power to 
form ourselves. It is for the Christian Church to lead> Can we 
say that she is as yet awake to her privilege and responsibility in 
the matter? 

There is an obvious reason for her hesitation. It is the doubtful 
manner in which so many of her greatest disciples have taught her ` 
to regard Nature, and that physical organisation through which 
we become aware of and enter into relation with Nature. <A 
striking example of this mistaken-ettitude is contained in a little 
book of true spirituality which has trained thousands in the higher 
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life. ‘* The senses,’ it ‘says, “are not capable of divine plese: 


“ings.”* Without doubt the reference is here, primarily, to that ` 


intimate mystical experience which does- not come through the 


senses, though the latter may_be affected by it; but so sweeping an 
assertion needs qualification which in this otherwise admirable 


little work, and others both of the same and of léss contemplative ` 


- type, it does not receive. The fdct that the senses are easily 
capable of abuse,-and that when abused they work cruel havoc in 
the whole man, seems often to blind Christian teachers to the fact 
that they ought, under due spiritual ¢ontrol, to play their full part 


in the economy of human nature and experience. Otherwise that - 


experience is on the earth-side incomplete and maimed, shorn of a 
large part of its significance. It may well be that in the present 
and future, as in the past, there will be a need for that protest 
against the dominion of the senses which is afforded by practical 
‘demonstration that even their rightful demands may be refused 
for the sake of interests higher than theirs. But such.a vocatibn 
must necéssarily be individual and exceptional. That ‘which be- 
longs to all men, which it is to the peril of every man to refuse, 
is to uphold the supremacy of the spiritual not against, but in and 
through the natural, in and through the senses therefore, and all 
that experience which is directly orindirectly due to them. 

It is a very large and, in some ways, a very difficult ideal. To 
call it impracticable is, in the case of Christians, to deny their own 
faith and the living power of their Master. Part of it is unqués- 
tionably the attainment of such control over physical conditions as 
has not, at any rate generally, been deemed-possible; and men do 
not aim at(the impossible. Once show them that what they 30 
regarded is, perhaps, after all, within their reach, and they will 
- strain every nerve to attain it. They are being gradually shown 
this in the direction of mental and bodily héalth. As they master 
that part of their lesson, its application to other regions of ex- 


perience, iĝ particular to the rectification- of social conditions, will N 


begin to dawn.upon them with results. other and vaster than can at 
present be foreseen. 
' i E. M. CAILLARD. 
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* Molinos’ The Spiritual Guide, Bk. I., Ch. II., § 14. 
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N the large towns of England we have slums and congested areas, 
the population in some measure representing an exodus of the 
rural population. Numerous causes have contributed to bring this 
state of affairs about. Our railway system, putting a premium on 
centralisation, has made living in these large towns possible. The 
temptation of higher wages in towns, with greater freedom, has 
also drawn the rural population from the country. If our Legisla- 
ture during the great struggle fifty or sixty years ago for the right 
to acquire land to make railways had atthat time got into grips with 
the land question, rural England to-day would not be in such want 


- of decent habitations for her working population. The enormous 


/ 
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‘trade of England, following railway construction and free ports, 
has produced vast wealth, and many men in humble stations of life 
have suddenly sprung into affluence, followed by a desire to obtain 
landed’ estates ; ‘thus many of our old landed proprietors have been 
succeeded by wealthy men of commerce, often without knowledge of 
country life; for when land is held for show and pleasure, and the 


labotirer and his housing are of less interest than pheasants and ` 


foxes, it is seldom that the modern purchaser of land shows 
greater fitriess of ownership than was possessed by the old squire- 
archy, now nearly obsolete. If the man ‘of wealth coming into a 
country district would only direct his attention to housing improve- 
ments what a different England we should have! The allyrements 
under’ the head of society would shrink into insignificance beside 
the intense satisfaction of applying: wealth to the good of the com- 
munity, and yet, in doing so, avoiding the philanthropic side, ‘and 
applying the same good business principles to the country that must 
be possessed by the individual who in some other sphere has made 
a competence. The safe system to ensure a stable and free com- 
munity in the country is for the houses, be they isolated or in vil- 
lages, to belong to the community. It is needless to say that this 
wise provision is now becoming possible, but is being postponed 
beyond all reasonable time. In Herefordshire a statement that at 
least one-third.of the rural cottages are unfit for human habitation 
has never been disputed, probably because it is below the mark;_ 
and yet the powers that be are moving so slowly towards improve- 
ment that the knowledge of their existence seldom extends beyond 


whose responsibility for this inaction is becoming grave. There is 
a general impression that when the authorities get to work a large 
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` their own committees, excepting to the Local Government Board, © -~ 
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number of houses must be condemned. This will entail new 
houses, and the question of supplying the want by isolated cottages 
‘ or cottages grouped will be an important issue. Under the Small 
_ Holdings and Allotments Act county authorities do not appear to 
have the power to group houses, A village system of detached 
houses, not what is generally known as town planning, would meet 
the agricultural requirements in the most desirable way. An 
isolated cottage, thoroughly sanitary, with an eighth of an acre of ` 
land, in a rural district can be built to repay capital and interest, in- 
cluding repairs, depreciation and local rates, for 3s. 6d. per week. 
A. very slight rise in wages would enable‘a cottager to live in such ` 
a decent house, considering that many now give as. 6d. per. week. - 
A good house and a large garden at such a rent as stated, and free 
from the caprice of farmer or landowner, would undoubtedly ensure 
an increased rural population. The breeding of healthy labourers 
should at least claim as much attention as pedigree, stock. 

The village system is the most likely to prove successful. It is 
difficult to attain, but the line of least resistance is seldom the best. 
A village of from twenty to forty cottages could have one water 
supply (and that a pure one), one drainage system, easy of access, 
and could be on or nedr a good road, with a lighting system, ' 
library, public baths, school, church, meeting-house, etc., and 
cheap delivery of coal and groceries. Forty cottages should repre- 
sent about 100 children of school age, and a great family saving 
would be effected if these youngsters had but a short distance to 
walk to school; boots and’ clothes would be saved, and general 
health would be improved by not trudging over dirty fields and bad 
roads to school. The grouping system would allow more time at 
home and more time in the playground. The set-off to these 
general advantages would be the distance the workman would have 
to go to his work;. but within atradius of a mile many farms would 
be covered, and carefully selected village sites would probably not 
entait much more walking than the scattered system of houses; 
while it is certain that the wife and children would be great gainers. 
In a village the milk supply would be certain. In many large scat- 
tered areas at the present time no milk can be obtained, and our 
.. rural population suffer immensely from this cause. The gregarious 
_ nature of human beings should be taken into account. A village 
may have many attractions fhat a town can offer, without the vices. 
Good! gardens and vice seldom go together ; rivalry and competition 
produce good gardeners, and a grouped community gathers 
strength in this direction. An ordinary cottage garden may be 
worth 23. 6d. per week to the owner. No community of forty 
houses should be. without the telephone; yet in scattered areas it is’ 
seldom practicable, and many a working man knows too well what l 
ten miles’ walk for a doctor i is arier a hard day’s work. 
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Some country districts have no building bye-laws. This is a 
great mistake. Every house should be subject to certain bye-laws. 
Sanitation should not be left to the jerry-builder to decide; most 
certainly wider discretionary powers should be allowed; intelli- 
gence and invention in construction should not be retarded. A 
sanitary officer should have the power to condemn without the 
sanction of a local committee, the only and final appeal being to the 
Local Government Board. Bye-laws should demand an imper- 
vious covering ever the whole of the ground floor; no room should 
be less than 8 ft. 6 ins. from floor to ceiling, and the window space 
should be almost double the size at present required by ordinary 
bye-laws. The construction of a house might be of paper or sar- 
dine-tins, always provided that when completed and before habita- ` 
tion a certificate by a thoroughly qualified sanitary officer were 
first obtained. A council at present should put reasonable con- 
struction on bye-laws, and not enforce to the letter provisions that 
harass the builder and positively injure the community. Town 
planning and garden cities, useful as they have been from a health 
point of view and for the week-ender, do not touch the fringe of 
the country housing question. Any man should be able to build a 
glorified villa at 7s. 6d. to 10s. per week, the chief delight of such 
places being from the outside. Country cottages should be strictly 


‘ utilitarian; Nature will do the beautifying with much better effect 


than painted deal on gables, to say nothing of the destructive 
charges that such buildings promote by depreciation. f 

An illustration is appended of a cottage built under rural bye- 
laws and costing £160. FRED. BALLARD. 





[“ This co in constructed with cavity walls and reinforced concrete roof; it is 
consequently proof, It contains (a) Intchen and living-room, ig ft. x 14 ft. 3 
(4) 2 bedrooms, each r2 ft. x 11 ft.; (c) a bedroom 13 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft p and (d) a 
washhouse. Annual cost: charge for capital and interest at Board of Agriculture 
rate, 44 cent. for 50 years; 58. a year ground rent; £r rates; £1 repairs= 

+ $9 18. od., or 38. 6d. a week.] 
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| T is admitted by most thinking men that the people of England in 


4 the past have sadly neglected the resources of the land. To-day’ 
there is a different spirit abroad; the eyes of the nation are being 
turned landward as well as seaward, for it feels that there is some- 
thing wrong in the spectacle of its decaying villages. The nation 
suffers loss when the labourer drifts from the country to the town; 
not only a loss of health, but in that when a man comes off the land 


and enters the town he abandons an art and too often becomes a ' 


casual labourer, and in time of depression swells the ranks of the 
unemployed. The cause of the village exodus is clear : the labourer 
is without hope. He has been taught in the village school that there 
is another and a brighter life away from the tumble-down cottage, 
and something brighter than ploughing the lonely furrow which 
leads always to the door of the poor-house. The agricultural 
labourer, of all labourers, has no outlook; with him it,is once a 
labourer, always a labourer. To find a labourer who has become a 
farmer is rare; but to find whole families who have become 
labourers from Being farmers is common. Small farms have dis- 
appeared, and with their disappearance the number of farmers has 
naturally diminished. To deal with this evil the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act was passed. The hopes of the labourers were 
to be realised : a bit of land was at last within the reach of all. They 
‘dreamed dreams; they fondly hoped that a great change was at 
hand, and that they would soon be as independent as their fellow- 


labourers in the great cities. Applications for land were showered _ 


upon County and Parish Councils everywhere ; but the hopes of the 
4 applicants speedily turned to disappointment. The difficulty of 
securing a small holding was soon manifest. The reason was 
simple. The County Councils are ruled by the land-owners and 
large farmers; the former are often in opposition, the latter always. 
So with the Parish Councils. The farmers on these bodies, as a 
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rule, ‘hold that the labourers, in -return for their meagre wage, 
should devote the whole of their energy to their employers. So 
when application was made for allotments their acquisition was 
always difficult, and often'impossible. Consequently the labourers 
in many Villages are no nearer obtaining their allotments than they 
were prior to the passing -of the Act. This might have been the 
case in regard to the village of Chipperfield, Herts, where some 
dozen labourers applied to their Parish Council unsuccessfully for 
` two acres of land. These men, and many ‘others in the district, 
might have been landless to-day but for the action of some public- 
spirited gentlemen, who decided that the only means of securing 
the land was to found a Co-operative Larfd Society. ` 

The success of this undertaking has been so marked that I pro- 
pose to lay the facts beforé my readers, ‘in-the belief that the 
scheme, if followed in other parts of the country, may ptave a boon 
to many labourers and a plan of great national utility. 

The Society was registered under the Friendly Societies’ Act and 
affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society in August, 1908. 
The shares are of the nominal value of £1. One shilling only is 
paid on application, the balance remaining ag a reserve. Each 
holder of land is obliged to hold shares representing three years’ 
rent—t.¢., one share will entitle a man to hold land up to a yearly 
rental of 6s. 8d. If hig rent be £1 per annum he must hold three 
shares, and so on. 

A meeting was called in this and the neighbouring villages to 
explain, the scheme and to ask the labourers to join. At first the 
rustics held back, primarily because they: could not believe they 
would ever get land; they were also alarmed at the word ‘‘ share,*” 
. being of opinion that it meant that the man who did well with his 
land would have to share his profit with the man who did badly. 

After some delay fifteen labourers took shares. Application was - 
then made to the County Councils for 25 acres; and, after some con- 
siderable delay, 1 5 acres were Sores for Chipperfield i in January, ` 
Iglo.' 
Thereupon a Sone change took place. The fifteen share- 
holders immediately increased to thirty-five. The shareholders 
were called together to discuss how the land should be cut, up and 
what rent should be paid. It was pointed out to them that, although 
the rent to be paid to the County Council was £I per annum per 
acre, contingencies and some profit must be provided for. Four 
acres of the land were cut up into plots of 20 poles each and let at 
48. 3d. per plot, slightly less than 3d. per pole, or 34s. an acre; 40 
plots were let at 8s. = 32s. an acre; and the remainder was cut up 
into 1-acre plots and let at 26s. per acre. The rents were paid in 
advance in January, 1910. When the second rent became due in 
September, so satisfied were the men that none were in arrear. j 
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The change in the aspect of these 15 acres in twelve months is . 
_remarkable. The secret was revealed by Arthur Young in his 
Travels in France, where he observed that security of tenure will - 
convert a wilderness into a garden, insecurity a garden into a - 
, wilderhess. So it is with this village. Each' holder enjoys to the 
full the benefit of a fourteen years’ lease. So long as he pays his 
rent he may erect what buildings he chooses and use his faculties 
. to the best of his ability. The advantages of these over private 
allotments are numerous. In the first. place, the men themselves 
‘elect their own officers and committee of management. At once. 
they are lifted into a different atmosphere. Many of them for the 
first time learn something of business; they are careful that edch , 
tenant cultivates his: land; for they know how one plot of weeds 
spreads disaster far and wide. If they desire to plant fruit trees 
they may do so, secure in the knowledge that nothing can disturb 
their possession. None of these advantages accrue to the cultivator 
under’ private ownership; he grumbles, but, cannot complain. 
‘When the allotment is attached to a cottage whith is tied fo a farm 
the labourer, being merely a weekly tenant, has no incentive to do 
his best; indeed, he, is often compelled to endure -hardships aE 
than abandon the wealth he has created in his garden. 

The four acres of allotments are ‘cultivated chiefly by mae 
agricultural labourers, but not. entirely. Some men are road’ 
‘labourers; some of the acre plots are in the hands of men who do 
seasonal work, such as wood-cutting, hedging, or hay-binding. A . 
local grocer occupies half an acre, so does an assistant baker; a 
purveyor of milk has,two acres, a publican three acres; he also has 


- a cow. Pigsties and hen-runs are dotted about. One of the acres 


is occupied by a man who until recently was a cow-man and under- 


_ gardener to a local resident; he has for many years kept bees, but, 


having no land of his own, has suffered in having to move them from 
place to place. He is now able to increase his stock; he has also . 
erected a 40-ft: greenhoyse. So satisfied is he that he can do well 

with his acre that he has given-up his permanent employment, 

filling up his spare time by occasional work in the village. 

These 15 acres have materially increased employment. The land 
formed part of a farm of 150 acres, and on that farm but one per- 
manent labourer was employed: Assuming that he worked twelve: 
hours a day, the amount of regular work put into the farm would not 
exceed 72 hours a week. Assuming, on the other hand, that about 
, half the small holders, say seventeen, work but one hour a da 


' is seen that more labour is at present put into the 15 acres than was ~ 


previously put into the 150. ` Of course, this is a very low estimate, 
for during the summer months most of the 35 men work until it is- 
dark, and on a Saturday afternoon the allotments are a beebive of 
industry. Again, the wealth now produced out of these 15 acres 
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is infinitely greater than heretofore. If these 15 acres could be mul- 
tiplied throughout the country the face of England would be trans- 
formed. The rural exodus might be stayed, and certainly both 
employment and wealth increased, not only directly on the land, 
but increased in a thousand ways by the enlarged spending power 
of the labourers. 

The Society has not been idle in the adjoining village of King’s 
Langley, which is not an agricultural village, but is inhabited by 
mill-hands and railway employés. Here it secured two acres, which 
are let to 35 shareholders, all of whom are doing well. The Society 
has applied for, and hopes to secure, 25 acres in the neighbouring 
village of Sarratt. 

The useful work of the Society does not end AN for its example 
has stimulated the villages. of Croxley Green agd Ruislip to form 
similar societies; in the case of the former 25 acres of land have 
been secured. 

As the Society’s reserve increases with the acquisition of land, its 
financial position becomes stronger; therefore the County Council 
looks with favour upon it, for it relieves the County Council of the 
necessity of enquiring into the status of each applicant for land. 
Up to the present the Society has issued 269 shares, thereby creat- 
ing-a reserve of £255 11s. As it works at a profit, the uncalled 
capital of 19s. in the £ will in all probability remain a permanent 
reserve. 

The promoters of the Society are of opinion that the allotments 
to the labourers are of even greater importance than small holdings, 
for whilst there are a number of eligible men who are unable to 
procure land in small holdings, it must be admitted that without 
some system of co-operation and land banks their success is uncer- 
tain. The small allotment invariably succeeds; but, ‘what is still 
more important, the allotment is in reality the nursery from which 
a successful small holder should spring, for it is here that the 
labourer for the first time comes into direct contact with business. 
The ten poles should be the stepping-stones to the acre, and the 
acre to the fifty acres. ; ‘ 

ARTHUR ARONSON. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE HOLY SEE. 


I.—Leo XIII. 


T is a current opinion, and one which has much reason to com- 
mend it, that the abolition of the Temporal Power, far from 
having weakened the political power of the Holy See and of the 
_Church, has, on the contrary, helped to.strengthen and extend it. 
The first care of the Italian Government, when it had taken posses- 
sion of Rome, was to reassure the Catholic world as to the conse- 
quences of that event. By the terms of the Law of Guarantees, ` 
the Head of the Church, in spite of the loss of all his territories, 
retained the title and the prerogatives of | a sovereign. His Civil 
- List waS secured; all proper immunities were guarahteed to/him; 
` he retained the right of keeping up Nunciatures to the Powers, 
and of receiving at his own Court, such representatives as the 
. Powers might still accredit to him. Even that precedence over 
the other Catholic princes was conceded to him which had of old 
been the subject of so many controversies and had in the end been 
accepted by-interhational law.* 

At the same time it clearly appeared: that in the view of the 
Italian statesmen most of these concessions-were to be of a purely 
honorary character. Deprived of effective sovéreignty, the Pope 
was to renounce at once the exercise of temporal power and the 
pretension to pursue political projects in foreign parts. The 
functions of the Apostolic Nuncios and ‘the representatives of 
foreign Powers were simply to facilitate and secure free and ton- 
stant communication between the Head of the Church and the 
faithful in the different countries. All these precautions were 
taken with the view Of securing to the Roman Pontiff ‘‘ the full 

‘exercise of his lofty spiritual mission °’; but official circulars 


* See chief the circular of the Marquis Visconti-Venosta ieee sae 
sentatives of the King of Italy, 18th October, 1870. Law of Guarantees, May, se 
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and legal texts alike prove that this lofty spiritual mission was 
now the only mission which was recognised as belonging to him, 
and that it was hoped that he would be peacefully led on to pretend 
to no other. All the skill of the Italian politicians, even all their 
largeness of view, did not preserve them from this mistaken 
prejudice or this illusion. Dreading that the Papacy, if it retained 
any shred of political influence, would turn it to use to the 
detriment of the young kingdom which had dispossessed it, they 
maintained that the Pope ought to please them by suddenly re- 
nouncing that political activity, that ‘“‘ world game ” in which so - 
many Bishops of Rome had for centuries past joined with so much 
delight and distinction, and they failed to realise that so long 
as there remained with the Pope, along with the power to fulfil 
his spiritual mission, the absolute right to define it and fix its 
limits, the Holy See would continue to play an important per in 
the politics of the world. 

Events quickly proved how weak and erroneous were the fore: 
casts of those who believed that the annexation of Rome and the 
Papal States by the Italian kingdom could profoundly modify 
the relations of the Holy See to the different nations and their 
Governments. Italian statesmen, especially, might have recog- 
nised that on the one hand their desire to see.the Pope confine, 
himself to his purely spiritual mission’was vain and unrealisable,’ 
and on the other that their dread of having to contend with a force 

- directed against Italy in the political action of the Church was, 
to say the least of it, exaggerated. Conditions and personages 
both changed. The attitude of the Vatican towards the Quirinal 
remained in theory the same; in reality the Italians soon had some 
ground for reassurance and even for hope. Their anxieties have 
long since been quieted, but their amour propre is still nervous 
and clouded. It is with difficulty, and almost in spite of them- 
selves, that they have done justice to the political genius of Leo 
XIII.; they have never joined unreservedly in the tribute of ad- 
miration rendered to that great Pope by the civilised world, either 
in the course of his reign or on the morrow of his decease. The 
favour with which Italy greeted the election of Pius X., and the 
unusual sympathy which she ventured to show him during the 
first few years of his pontificate are largely explained by the con- 
fidence—which was felt from the outset and remained unshaken in 
spite,of some experiences which might well have disturbed it,—that 
the successor of Leo,—asa man sprung from the ranks of the people 
and wholly given throughout a long pastoral career to the cure 
of souls and the petty details of administration, a stranger to the 
Curia with its intrigues and its politics,—would devote all his 
energies to the internal affairs of the Church, and would make no 
attempt to pursue ambitions and disquieting schemes beyond its 
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1 1 ` 
functions; that he would confine himself to fulfilling in the Catholic 


_ world his high spiritual mission, that he would, in a word, be a ` 


religious Pope. When Leo XIII. ceased to be in reality an enemy 


of Italy, he was still her rival, the less tolerable, the further he ` 


pushed his influence and prestige. When Pius X. arrived, the 
self-respect of Italy felt itself relieved of an annoyance; the Holy’ 
See would, it was hoped, no longer be a rival and potent State 
within the State; no more would be heard of a Pontifical policy, 


generous to some nations and hostile to others; the Roman , 


Church would no more intervene officially in the great affairs 
of the world, support or checkmate dynasties, negotiate with 
parties, or offer its aid to Governments. The Papacy was no 
longer to have a foreign policy; it would frankly abandon its 
diplomatic pretensions and traditions, and thus the last vestige 
of the Temporal Power would disappear. Taking it all in all, the 
view of the Italians was as narrow, but less false than the judgment 
of those Frenchmen who simply denied’ the existence or even the 
possibility of a foreign policy of the Holy See, at the same, time 
that by their own fault they put it out of their power to make 
any use of it. 

If, however, we look-without prejudice at the history of the past, 
and attentively and quietly consider the present time, we must 
recognise the fact that the Papacy cannot forswear the political 
rôle which it has so long played, without risking its future, or 
even without betraying its necessary aspirations. ,Its foreign 
policy will be more or less open and sincere, as events and persons 
may dictate; sometimes it will not be distinguished.from its re- 
ligious dction, at other times the two can only be reconciled by a” 
very complacent logic. The Heads of the Church will çall in 
aid, tò justify their intervention in worldly affairs, sometimes 
principles and sometimes circumstances; but they will never lack 
reasons for acting so long as they have the means of action; and 
wherever there exist Catholics, clergy and bishops,.it is not clear 
how those means can fail. Philosophers and sectaries ‘may over- 
look the facts which do not accord with their theories and con- 
tradict their forecasts; that is intelligible; but it is inconceivable 
how historians and diplomatists, whose duty it is to study facts 
as it is their business to take account of them, can mistake actual 
realities under the pretext that they do not'fit the vague ideas of 
the modern world which they have arbitrarily formed or’ have 
adopted without examination. The political working of the Holy 
See is one of those realities, which many persons affect not to 
perceive, lest they should be compelled to admit its importance. 


‘Such negligence or contempt is perhaps to be accounted for at ` 


the present moment by the inconsistency and the singular con- 
fusion which has for some years past marked Vatican policy. We 
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cannot but see that Pius X. and Cardinal Merry del Val have lost 
for the Church a great deal of influence and prestige. But the 
Church has passed through so many other crises and has come 
out with profit from so many difficulties more serious than its 
present trials, that it ‘would be folly to mistake temporary em- - 
barrassment for an omen of certain and final decadence. What 
is more, the power of traditions, the strength of organisation 
count for so much in the government of the ‘Church that even 
if the conduct of its affairs falls for a time into inexperienced and 
clumsy hands, certain lines remain fixed. The extreme division 
of labour, if not of responsibility; the very minute elaboration of 
details and special cases, and the rare practice of never com- 
promising the future; these things.to some extent secure the 
stability and prudence of Vatican policy against the incompetence 
and caprice of the least practised or skilful of Ministers. To-day, 
as yesterday, the foreign policy of the Holy See merits the attention 
of diplomatists and historians; it counts for something in the 
world, even makes some noise in it; and it is important to consider 
it closely enough to discover the principles which guide it, the 
views which inspire it, and the plans which it is now pursuing. 


* * + 


~ 


The events of 1870 could not but cause an abrupt change, both 
in the direction and in the conduct of Papal policy. For nearly 
thirty years (1840-1870) the Holy See, strongly supported by 
France, had carried on throughout the world a vast and successful 
crusade, which not even revolutions in Europe had been able to 
interrupt. Pope Gregory XVI., wha was once Prefect of the 
Propaganda, devoted himself heart and soul to Catholic expan- 
sion; thanks to his encouragement and favour religious orders 
were multiplied and the conquests of the Church were attested 
by an incessant creation of new-Sees and new Vicars-General. 
When Pius IX. was called to receive the heritage of his predecessor 
he at first thought of nothing but extending it. He had the means 
of deing so; Catholic France still continued to place her mis- 
sionaries, her money, her diplomacy, often even her ships and 
her soldiers, at the service of the Papacy. After the Mexican ex- 
pedition the long-cherished dream of a new Catholic Empire 
seemed to be realised. The awakening was grievous, and the 
reaction of 1870 left Pius IX. weakened, disabled, resourceless, but 
not hopeless. He had lost his territories and his allies; but he re- 
tained, together with his legitimate ambition to re-establish the 
fortunes of the Holy See, an extraordinary zest for action, a very 
keen taste for politics, and some great illusions. Cardinal 
Antonelli, who had scarcely any feeling of responsibility, carried 
out with docility the programme of resistance à outrance and of 
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violent -reaction on which F IX. had decided, without taking 


-into account or foreseeing anything whatever. In the face of 


revolutions and their consequences the Holy See took up a position 
“of blunt opposition, or of open refusal; it sought or accepted the 
alliance of the Carlists in Spain, of the Miguelists in Portugal; 
in France it favoured the risky projects “of the Count de Chambord 
and his partisans. It had got into hot wate: with Russia by en- 
coutaging the Polish insurrection in 1863; it alienatéd Germany 
by openly directing the enterprises of, the Catholics and ‘Re- 
actionaries, without taking any pains to moderate them. In 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, the Church openly declared itself 
hostile to the Government. When Pius IX. died the only States 
with which the Holy See was in cordial or pacific relations ‘were 
Austria, Spain and South America. All its combinations had 
failed; all its hopes fallen. Passive resistance had done it no 
more good than secret alliances with pretenders or conspirators, 
or violent and thoughtless aggression against established Govern- 
ments. The Church everywhere emerged the weaker from_this 
period of petty intrigue and sterile struggle, which should have 
been a period of waiting and gathering up. The equilibrium lost 
in 1870 was not recovered. 

Leo XIII. took care not to break off roughly the policy begun 
by his predecessor after the abolition of the Temporal Power. 
On the.one hand he could not for an instant dream of giving up 
his rights or legitimate claims. But he soon perceived that if the 
Holy See had every interest in maintaining its demands, and 
even insisting on them on all favourable occasions, it was dan- 
gerous to try to assert them by some methods and still more dan- 
gerous to limit all its efforts to this doubtful enterprise and 
subordinate its whole policy to that one object. On the other 
hand, Leo XIII. could not give up a certain intransigence in prin- 
ciple, which is grounded in the Catholic doctrine itself ‘and con- 
secrated by tradition. - But he felt the necessity of setting limits 


‘to it, and recognised that there was advantage to be got by not 
risking principles in matters where interests only were at stake. | 


Instead of withdrawing to the domain of conventions and abstrac- 


tions, he thought it right, in defending the cause of the Holy See | ' 


and the Church, to stand on the ground of realities. Not content 
with merely- deploring the changes wrought in the world by 
political and social revolution, he affected.to take account of them 
and to accommodate his policy to the actual conditions of society, 
of the nations, and of their Governments. Pius IX., by isolating 


‘the Papacy and withdrawing it from the modern world, had con- 


demned it to inaction and feebleness; ‘Leo XIII. set to work to ` 


bring the Church back to the world. 


E S 


The work of Leo XIT. is much discussed in our day. Its _ 
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admirers and its critics no doubt regard it from very different points 
of view. I do not wisb to enter here upon a controversy which 
for some years past has been foo passionate to be inspired by a 
mere anxiety. for historical accuracy. But if it is natural that 
opinions should be divided on the question of-its results, it is 
strange that they should not agree as to its object. Even to-day 
one may still hear the view expressed that Leo XIII.’s policy was 
specially, or even solely, the policy of a dethroned sovereign, of a 
pretender; that like Pius IX. he had subordinated everything to 
the design of restoring the Temporal Power. If this point of view 
is accepted, we cannot hope to give a reasonable explanation of the 
greater part, the more important part of the doings of Leo XIII. 
In reality he would seem to have pursued two plans at once, carried 
on two policies both together, and his great skill consisted in always 
so acting that the policy of the sovereign, far from interfering with 
that of the Head of the Church, completed and assisted it. It is 
possible to distinguish and follow separately the two policies for - 
the purpose of our analysis; but in reality they were closely bound 
up together by permanent ties, more closely than is commonly 
supposed. 

Leo XIII. never gave up protesting against the Italian usurpa- , 
tion, gr claiming the Temporal domains of the Holy See. That 
he thought his strict duty and the duty of all Popes. The Head 
of the Church, that he might be in a position to exercise his func- 
tions fully and with dignity, ought to enjoy absolute and unques- 
tioned independence; he could neither be nor seem to be in the 
power of anyone else. “Now,” as Leo XIII. said, ‘‘ we are more 
“ truly in the power of another than in our own.’’* And he never 
lost an opportunity of insisting on his rights and requirements. 
But while making his protests, he deplored the fact that so 
painful a difference between the two parties should remain un- 
solved, and again and again he himself sought for the means of 
honourably adjusting it. His efforts failed, and he was therefore 


‘vexed and perhaps angry with those who would not, or thought 


they could not, respond to his wish for conciliation (1887). It 
has been said that this check and disappointment dictated the whole 
of his after policy; it is, however, difficult to prove it. But we 
may well admit that when he had given up all hope of solving the 
Roman question and coming to an understanding with Italy, he 
threw himself more resolutely into the cause upon which he had 
already resolved, and tried harder than ever to keep for the Holy 
See the friendship and support of France. Will anyone suggest 
that in drawing closer to France and Russia the Pope designed 
to strengthen the Double against the Triple Alliance, and that 
his whele system tended to isolate Italy? To say so would be to 
* Letter of Leo KIL to Cardinal Rampolla, rsth June, ‘1887. 
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attribute to Leo XIII. greater effective power than he. possessed,- a 


and narrower and in a bad sense’ more; personal views than those 
which usually inspired his policy. In reality the successor of 
” Pius IX. had renewed and drawn closer all round the relations of 
the Holy See and the Powers; he had approached the Bourbons 
in Spain and the Braganzas in Portugal; he had negotiated with 
Switzerland, with Bavaria, with Belgium; and lastly, he had pro- 


cured Bismarck’s withdrawal of the laws which oppressed the ' 


Catholics, and reconciled the German Erpire with the Roman 
Church. 


All these results may strictly be put to the account of the’ policy | 


of thé sovereign. But how much better are they understood if 
“we attribute them.to Leo XIII.’s grand scheme to recover for 
the Church her position in the world. The Pope, the Head of 


Catholicism, comes out of his isolation; he comes into touch with - ` 


the modern world, reckons up its political and social forces, studies, 
and then, with extraordinary sagacity, puts into operation the 
most likely means of mastering and directing those forces, not 
“only that they may not injure the Church, but that the Church 


may be serviceable to them and may thus acquire-a new ` 


raison d’éire in modern society, a new sphere for development and 
action. After much uncertainty, much hesitation, the doc- 


trine of Leo XIII. became firm and definite. The Church and the 


Papacy are called to exertise in the modern world, in society as it 
~is constituted to-day, a very lofty and beneficent mission, a mission 
of jystice and peace. It is the function of the supreme Head of 
Catholicism to use his authority and influence to maintain or 
restore, peace "between nations, between peoples and their ruling 
: princes, or, within a nation, between the different social classe$ of 
which they consist. It is necessary to prove, writes Leo XIII. to 


his State Secretary, ‘that “ the Church is the best friend and most 


‘ generous benefactor of princes and nations ” (June 15th, 1887). 


‘‘The Church,” he writes again, ‘‘ is the inspirer of concord be- © 


‘f tween the princes and the peoples’? (June 29th, 1894), But it 
was in the years 1899 and 1900o that the Pope tevealed his whole 
mind. We know what pressure Cardinal Rampolla’s diplomacy 
exerted at that moment to secure that the Holy See should be re- 
presented at the International Peace Conference. It is said that 
his efforts failed owing to the opposition of Italy. The Queen of 
the Netherlands, none the less, thought it an honour herself to 
announce to the Sovereign Pontiff the proximate opening of the 
Congress of: The Hague. o She alluded in her letter to the ‘‘ moral 
“support ’’ which-the Head of the Catholic Church could give to 
_ the undertaking of the Powers. -Leo XIII.’s reply may be 


summed up in a sentence :—‘‘ It is my special function, not only ` 


“to lend moral support (to the work of pacification), but effec- 
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“tively to co-operate in it’? (May agth, 1899). Some months 
afterwards the Pope returned to the subject in a consistorial — 
Allocation: ‘‘ The -religious ‘authority—he told the Cardinals—is 
“ih its very nature equitable and disinterested”; ‘‘ and that is 
“why it is efficacious in bringing into’ operation a true peace 
“among men, not only in the domain of conscience, but alsovin 


“ public and social spheres, to the extent to which its influence is | 


“allowed to make itself: felt. The action of religious authority 
“ has never failed to be of public benefit, whenever it has inter- 
“‘vened'in the great affairs of the world” (April 11th, 1900). - 

These last words show what importance Leo XIII. attached to the 
` position’ of a supreme international arbitrator, which Bismarck 
had for the first time offered him in 1885, in the: dispute between 
-Spain and Germany about the Caroline Isles, and which fifteen 
years later two of the South American States were again to offer. 
The Pope did not fail to recall these memorable events to the 
“Queen of the Netherlands. e te 

But beyond these exceptional interventions, the chief result 
of which was to raise the prestige of the Holy See in 
the world, there were others, less distinguished but more 
useful, in that they assured to the Head of the Church and 
to the Church itself certain claims upon the gratitude of princes 
and Governments. Leo XIII. may be blamed for having allowed 
himself to go further in that direction than is fitting for a religious 


authority; thus, in order to win the good graces of England and, ~ 


in hope of gaining her over to his chimerical. project of a reunion 

of the Churches, be suppressed without pity the just complaints 

of the Irish; and he resolutely sacrificed the Russian Poles to the 
more reasonable plan of restoring religious peace in the German 

Empire. Many will be of opinion also that he calculated badly 

` when, in order to strengthen the relations of the Holy See with 
France, which he deemed of great value, he advised and even 
tried to force the French Catholics to rally to the Republic. If 
this scheme broke down, it was only after the death of its author, ` 
and less by his fault, no doubt, than by the unintentional but | 
effective combination of two intransigences,.as blind as they were. 
narrow. In spite of some too confident assertions, it is a. fair 
question whether the moderation and skill of Leo XIII. might not 
have once more succeeded in preventing or happily solving the 
crisis which they had before so often stopped from ‘coming to a 
head. -In social even more than in political questions Leo XIII. 

. promoted the intervention of the Papacy. - His success is well 
known. The principle involved was always the same: the mis- 
sjon of the Church in the world was everywhere to establish, justice 
and peace; the Papacy was called to pursue this mission not only in - 
Catholic countries, but throughout the world. ‘‘ The power with 
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“ which we are endued,” he ciaintained: “ by its very nature extends 

*' to all times and places ” (June 15th, 1887). In a period when new 
problems were presenting themselves, and new conflicts arising, 
which the wielders of civil power, in spite of 3 all their resources, were 
often unable to solve, thé representative’ of religious authority , 
could not put away the obligation to:study the problems, to propose 
the solutions which he judged most in accord with Christian morals 
and natural justice, and to recommend them to the attention of, the 
Governments and classes interested; even in non-Catholic States 
the intervention of the Church was legitimate whenever the cause of 
order and public welfare needed to be aided and sustained. Most 
often Leo XIII. took the initiative; the well-known Encyclical on 
` the condition of workmen, the speech to the French pilgrims on 
‘Christian, Democracy (October 8th, 1898), and many other docu- 

‘ments are clear witness to the profound study which he had made of 

social questions in general, but even more clear witness to the 

care which he took to adjust his precepts and counsels to. the 

actual state of affairs and the particular circumstances of the 

“‘moment. It is now the fashion in some Roman circles not only to 
criticise with severity the social work of Leo XIII., but to deny 

to it any value or effect. But even from the point of view of 

theory and doctrine it was no vulgar or unimportant idea to try to 

reconcile the principles of social ordér with those of evangelical , 

- charity. ~However, the originality of Leo XIII. consisted less 
in laying down a social doctrine than in perceiving the necessity 
for the Church to be in possession of a social doctrine and in com- 
prehending what new prestige and moral and political influence 
the Papacy would derive from an intervention so lofty and disin- 
terested that Governments, instead of resisting, would be eager-to 
invite it. The Holy See, stripped of political power, would re- 
‘cover in another sphere, vast and illustrious, the power of which 
it had been attempted to deprive her; she would exert it freely, 
_ without rousing protest or distrust, and without stepping 
beyond her religious domain, which would only be de- 

‘fined -in larger terms, better suited to modern society. The 
principle was a very fertile one, and made its way without meeting 
‘obstacles; the only thing was to assert it and to apply it wisely ; it 
was in that that the genius of Leo XIII. excelled. It would be 
easy to:show how his social action prepared for or supplemented — 
the efforts of his diplomacy. -The Encyclical of September 28th, 
1848, against the revolutionaries and Nihilists fitted in with the 

-restoration of diplomatic relations between the Holy See and the 
Empire of the Tsars. The speech to the German pilgrims of 

May 3rd, 1885, a clever indictment of Social Democracy, has a 

distinct place in the history of the negotiations of Leo XIII. with 
Bismarck’s Government to the great advantage of the German 
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Catholics, the Empire and the Church. The construction of the 
Centre as a popular and democratic party, carried out with so 
much skill by a knot of bishops and laymen at the instance and 
under the direction of the Pope, perhaps shows even better than 
any other example how the Holy See, by the skilful use of its 
double influence in politics and religion, ‘constantly directed to a 
single end, has succeeded in favouring the progress both of 
Catholicism end social order, and serving at once the interests of 
Governments and of the Papacy. . 

If neither difficulties nor reverses turned Leo XIII. from a pur- 
pose which aimed, not, as has been asserted, at dominating, but 
at influencing all the policies of the world, his subtlety as a- 
scholastic theologian and an Italian statesman knew how to dis- 
cover in questions apparently the most remote from religion and 
the Church the precise point at which they touched his powers or 
fell within ais authority. Not that it was any part of his plan 
invariably to act as soon as any right to act was apparent. He 
often put aside the right or pretext which he had found, and some- 
times even refused to avail himself of it. His resolution to act 
depended upon an examination of the facts and a reasoned cal- 
culation of interest and convenience. In every opportune inter- 
ference Leo XIII. looked to the possibility or the hope of advan- 
tage., The benefit might be immediate or remote, the bill at long 
or short date; but it was seldom, under this Pope, that a political 
enterprise of the Holy See failed to lead to some result, to be of 
` some use, either to the Church as a whole or to the Catholics of a 
particular country, or at all events to the Papacy, its power or 
prestige. Thus in the work of Leo XIII. the politics of a prince 
were combined with the action of a religious chief; they were com- 
plementa-y to each other and even justified each other. The dis- 
possessed sovereign refuses to renounce any of his right, but he 
insists above all on his right to exercise a mission of social jus- 
tice; he relies by turns on venerable tradition and Divine right, 
whether it be for the purpose of intervening in the disputes which 
put at çdds. the different nations or only the different classes of 
society. He would have the Universe acknowledge in the Church 
a Supreme Arbiter, a mediator between rulers and peoples. And 
it was ‘‘to the princes and peoples of the Universe,” 
divided in their beliefs and confessions, but included by him in one 
and the same charity, that he addressed the Apostolic letter of June 
2oth, 1894, in which the basis and the limits of Pontifical authority 
were defined in a single sentence: ‘‘ It is the will of God that the 
“ religious and the civil authorities should be distinct, but not that 
“they should be divided.” 

It was to making the ties between these two powers ever 
more firm and more numerous that Leo XIII. for five-and- 
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Sven years devoted a large part of his work and the mar- 
. wellous” resources of his political genius. His efforts were 
persevering, without pause, but ‘without obstinacy or stiffness; 
he accommodated himself to circumstances and followed them 
minttely, never hurrying or anticipating them. It is requisite to 
take account of this method—the only. one which seemed at the 
time compatible with the interests and resources of the Holy See— 
if we are to appreciate the results obtained by those who adopted 
it, and who, in spite of obstacles and of criticisms, never tired of 
practising it. Their aim was not to dominate or to conquer, but to 
restore and conserve, and they perhaps had a right to hope that 
their successors, faithful to the spirit of the Church, would avoid 
breaking roughly with the traditions of a long reign and upsetting 


by sudden reaction the equilibrium so laboriously established.. 


Like all statesmen who have attempted too much, Leo XIII. often 
saw success escape him, or at least answer but imperfectly to the 
hopes which he had formed. But if we compare the political situa- 


tion which he found at his succession with that which he left at his” 


death, we are astonished that a transformation so complete and so 
favourable to the Holy See and the Church could be effected in the 
midst of difficult circumstances by the will of a single man. It is 
not my task here to sum up the material results; it has been said 
that Leo XIII. obtained for the Church and the ‘Papacy more pres- 
tige than power; and that is true if by prestige we understand the 
respect, the veneration, the gratitude which are evinced by 
Governments, sovereigns, and natjons, a moral authority univer- 


sally recognised, a religious and political authority firmly estab- . 


lished. In these times the Holy See can pretend to no ‘other 


authority. -But at whatever value we may appraise the undoubted, 
results, the chief merit of Leo XIII. is to have marked out quite 


clearly the line the Papacy and the Roman Church must take, if 
they wish to count for anything in the world and to be in a posi- 
tion fréely to fulfil the double religious and social mission which 
they-assert and which most civilised nations still recognise. 


; 
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RECENT SWEDISH POETRY AND ‘COUNT 
~ SNOILSKY. / 
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WEDEN has followed the general tradition of the northern 
countries of Europe in the history of its poetry. Its earliest 
writers of the seventeenth century cultivated the didactic verse 
then generally prevalent, and were mainly occupied in redeeming 
the Swedish language from roughness and barbarism. Such poets 
as Stjernhjelm and Samuel Columbus, contemporaries of Dryden, 
Malherbe and Logau, offered to their readers little lyrical faculty 
and less imaginative passion; they tended to the diffuse, the ver- 
bose, the rhetorical, but they polished and sharpened the instru- 
ment, they made the language of their country one peculiarly well- 
prepared for the variety and harmony of the poetic art. Later 
poets looked to France for inspiration; there was a Ronsardist 
_period and an Augustan period. Under Queen Ulrika Eleonora, 
Pope and Addison became the arbiters of poetic elegance. The close 
of the eighteenth century saw the arrival of Bellman, the im- 
provisatore of dithyrambs, a lyrical writer of the: highest 
originality. Then, like her neighbours, Sweden experienced a 
change of heart; she passed through the throes of conviction of 
classic sin, and conversion to romantic righteousness. And all 
this time her language was becoming more mellifluous, more ex- 
quisitely balanced and burnished, more dangerously perfect in its- 
technical softness and smoothness. 

For fifty years of the early nineteenth century the Swedes dis- 
tinguished themselves in several of the highest branches of poetical 
literature. But by 1850 Tegnér, Geijer and Franzén were dead, 
and the lesser men around them were growing old. Poets con- 
tinued to appear, but they made less and less impression. Be- 
tween 1860 and 1870 the decadence of Swedish verse was 
conspicuous, and many observers believed that it was fatal. "The 
language seemed to have worn itself ‘out, and its facile sweetness 
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to have become mawkish. Of. the writers of that, time, few are 
now read or much remembered. Their poetry was orthodox in 
. style and tone, optimistic, commonplace. The best of it was 
remarkable for beauty‘of form, and certain pieces have been kept 
alive, and will probably always exist, by virtue of their delicate. 
workmanship. But these young bards lacked enthusiasm and 
energy; their pathetic and graceful verses had no force; they 
_ cultivated, often in compositions of very trifling melody, what 
they called “ idealism, ” a pretty wilful ignorance of all the facts 
of ‘life. 

A natural consequence was that the ordinary sensual man lost 
intereSt in verse, and the consciousness of a lack of hold upon the 
public increased the mediocrity of the poets. An extraordinary 
prudishness, tameness and sentimentality spread over all depart- 
ments of Swedish literature, and it seemed very likely, in 1870, 
that poetry might cease to bé read and then to be written. Those 
pale and pure yerses, without evidence of passion or experience, 
which alone were in fashion, were felt to bé absurd. In the-midst 
of this decadence, as though to arrest its ravages, and to make a 
bridge over from one vivid age to another, there made his appear-+ 
ance a lyrical poet of unquestionable forte and fire. ‚This was Count 
Carl Snoilsky, of whom it is hard to decide whether he was the 
last of an earlier age or the precursor of a coming generation., He 

_ was, at all events, genuinely inspired. Up to that tinié, the best 
. colour in Swedish poetry had been but chilly, an arrangement of 
‘the hues of the arctic aurora. But Snoilsky—the young Snoilsky 
—was intoxicated with life and joy, clad with the vine and stained 
with the grape, a figure like one òf the followers of Bacchus, 

‘crown’d with green leaves and faces all on flame,” in Keats’ 
glorious ode. This is how Snoilsky appeared, about 1870, to those 
who watched the signs of the times in Swedish péetry. 3 

This remarkable man was a Swede of Slav extraction, whose 

‘ancestors, ‘Znojilsek by name, had emigrated from Caririthia in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. : The family was pre- 
sently ennobled, and became distinguished in Swedish diplomacy. 
The father of the poet was one of the most conservative of the 
peers in King Oscar I.’s Upper House. It was in an atmosphere 
of Taryism, of aristocratic etiquette, that Carl Johan Gustaf 
Snoilsky was born, at Klara in Sweden, on September 8th, 1841.* 
We note him, in passing, to have been the immediate contem- 
‘porary of Thomas Hardy and of Austin Dobson in England, of 
Sully Prudhomme and of Heredia: in France. The early life of 
Count Snoilsky was not distinguished from those of most young 


* Karl Warbarg, perhaps the first fan iad wok Swedish ciitice, bas pablished an 


admirable: , Carl 
5 aan on Sueilshy,, =e (Hugo Gebers Forlag, 
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_ noblemen of fortune, who are destined from childhood for the ser- 
vice of the State. He began, however, quite soon to rhyme, and 
at the age of twenty produced a volume of Short Poems, under 


the pseudonym, which he long preserved, of Sven Tröst. This ` 


collection is sentimental and melancholy ; we see in it the influence 
" of current Swedish verse and some imitation of Heine. 

When, however, Sven Tröst had recovered from the infantile 
` malady of sentiment which the publication of his first volume 
brought to a crisis, he rapidly developed in an independent direc- 
tion. The lyrical work of that period in Sweden was concentrated 
in a.company of friends, lovers of romantic false names, who were 
known as the Signatures. Among them Sven Tröst had taken 
his place, and he continued to contribute to their’ annuals and 
anthologies, without recognising how completely he was breaking 
away ftom them in spirit. In 1862 he seems to have perceived, by 
the light of nature, the insipidity and flatness of the‘ idealism ”’ 
then prevalent in Swedish literature, and to have determined to 
practise, if he did not preach, what he called ‘‘a healthy artistic 
‘f realism.” His second book, Orchids, was a collection of fifty 
poems instinct with sunlight and joy, flushed with the beauty of 
youthful exuberance. Denmark was at this time far more richly 


endowed with lyrical writers than Sweden, and it was Snoilsky’s- 


good fortune to come under the influence of those enchanting 
Danish song-writers of an earlier school, Christian Winther and 
Bédtcher. This little book showed great advance. . 

In 1864 Snoilsky went to Italy for a residence of many months, 
and so completed his poetical education. He enjoyed a delicate 
robustness of health, a conscious glow of youth, and he seems to 
have cultivated at this time, with remarkable success, the cordial 

` Epicureanism which so peculiarly suits the Swedish nation. It 
took in him that pleasing tone of seriousness, of ténder sobriety, 
which robs the pursuit of pleasure of all its coarseness. At this, 
the moment of his highest emotional and imaginative development, 
we see Carl Snoilsky a sensitive creature of quite irresistible charm, 
aglow in-Nero’s Golden House at Rome, brooding in an elegant 
melancholy under the cypresses at Fiesole, leading the revels at 
Nemi with cups of Alban wine, or bewitching the rugged Ibsen in 
his little smoky osteria of the Via Tritone. AJ this time Snoilsky 
was living and writing poems, such poems as had not been sung 
before, at least in recent times, under the pallid aurora of a Swedish 
sky. No translation can do justice to the qualities of the verse 
which Snoilsky composed during this ineffable pilgrimage of 
youth. 2 

If there be a touch of weakness in the volume of Poems, of 18669, 
by which Snoilsky first became widely revealed to the public, it 
consists in a perhaps too dainty or comely conception of art, an 
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unwillingness, even while coming closely into touch with the 
' reality of nature, to accept anything. which is sordid or ugly. 
Throughout Europe in that generation, the best of the poets were -° 
-infatuated devotees of beauty, and they prepared the way for an 
inevitable reaction in favour of ugliness. Byt the note of joy, of 
physical ecstasy, in the dancing verse of Snoilsky was like witch- 
craft. . It intoxicated his readers, accustomed to the staid melan- 
choly’ and affected undertone of his fellow-singers. He stood out 
in the colourless current literature of his country like a piece of 
scarlet. The opening stanzas of the bodk of 1869 struck the note 
‘which never wavered :— 


spe bring grapes, I bring roses, I. ‘pour out heakers of my 
young wine. Up every pathway, -at every cross-road, I smite my. 
resonant tambourine. 

‘“I do not weary you out of all your patience ith insipid 
yisions from the house of dreams. I sing exclusively of what 
Ihave, seen and felt by the aid of my own five wholesome senses.’ 


And all this in a metre that swings and dances, with its ripple, 
of rhymes, like a breeze in the top of a pine-tree. 
- Snoilsky returned to Sweden, to be sent away again as chargé 
@ affaires to Copenhagen, where he formed a close friendship with 
-the first of recent critics, Georg Brandes. The present writer, who 
- was in Denmark soon after this date, recalls how enthusiastically 
_ Brandes. spoke of Snoilsky, and how ardent'were his hopes for a 
complete rejuvenescence of the poetic literature of the North in the , 
person of the brilliant young diplomat. However, a series of un- 
happy personal relationships seems about this time to have inter- 
fered with the free development of Snoilsky’s genius. He had 
married in 1867, but not happily, and his family vexed him witha’ - 
' persistent complaint that he ought not to publish verses, ag this- 
„was an act “ unbecoming in a nobleman.” Such a pretension can 
excite nothing but laughter, yet was an indication: of -the ‘absolute 
absence of sympathy which gradually drained the happiness out of 
a life made for amenity and joy. His early career as a poet eloséd 
` with a' volume of Sonnets in 1871, after which it was understood 
that he consented to bow to the- ‘anti-poetical prejudices of his ` 
family. These sonnets are acknowledged to be the finest hitherto ` 
-published in Swedish. r 
` Snoilsky’s withdrawal from the poetic’ art was, however, even 
now, rather relative than’ positive. He was engaged on a trans- 
lation of:the Shorter Poems of Goethe; and original compositions | 
of his.own appeared, although rarely, and with manifest signs of 
a.cessation of the old fire and enthusiasm. He was unhappy; dis- 
satisfied, and life no longer offered him its grapes and its,roses. 
In the spring of. 1879, Sweden was thrilled by the news that Count” 
Carl Snoilsky' had left Stockholm, throwing up all his appoint- 
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ments and engagements, and that he was accompanied in his 
flight to Italy by one of the leaders of aristocratic Swedish society, 
the Countess-Ebba Piper. For a long time they were lost to the 
circle of their friends ‘‘ more than if they had been dead.’ But in 
1880, the way having been made clear for them, the intrepid lovers 
were married at Marseilles, and the oppression of the last ten years 
seemed to be removed from the poet’s inspiration. Snoilsky en- 
tered on his second poetic period. His wife and he went over to. 
Africa, and spent many months in a slow pilgrimage through 
Algeria and Tunis, returning to Italy and ultimately settling in 
Florence. In 1881 his New Poems revealed to Swedish readers 
what may almost be called a new poet, no longer a fiery, spon- 
taneous nd dionysiac improvisatore, perhaps, but a bard com- 
pletely Aaster of a grave, sonorous instrument. Snoilsky wrote 
in a p {vate letter at this time :— 


“ The art of poetry has hitherto been a game to me. Now I 
am more and more penetrated by a sense of its deep seriousness 
and significance, and by a conviction that it is the real business 
of my life” : 


Engaged in literary work, Snoilsky remained abroad, chiefly 


A 


' “in Dresden, until 1885, when, after a visit to Finland, he was per- 


suaded to return for a few weeks’ visit to Stockholm. The warmth 
of the reception which he received startled and touched him. The 
students arranged a festival in his honour; the King—Oscar Il., 
himself a poet of renown—was graciousness itself. But Snoilsky 
could not be prevailed upon to stay; Dresden, he declared, had 
become his home. However, the fascination of the Fatherland 
‘became more and more overpowering, and few years now passed in 
the course of which the Snoilskys did not visit Sweden. In the 
autumn of 1890 his Byronic exile of nearly twelve years came 
formally to an end, when the poet accepted the post of Chief 
Librarian in the Royal Library of Stockholm. He wrote but little, 
and but little of that in verse, after his return to séttle in his native 
land. The remainder’ of his life, spent in the serene and regular 
performance of his duties, and surrounded by the affection of his 
friends, was uneventful. His health gave way, and he was re- 
moved to a nursing home, where he died on May roth, 1903. 
Although Snoilsky lived far into the revival of Swedish litera- 
ture, it cannot be said that he showed much comprehension of its 
aims or sympathy with its movement. That, perhaps, was more 
than could be expected from a man of his character and antece- 
dents. His own style had been definitely formed in the ’sixties, 
and there was much in the intellectual revolution of the eighties 
which could but be distasteful to‘him. With all the, beautiful 
qualities of his art, Snoilsky was deeply impregnated with the 
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epicureanism which was typical of cultivated thought in Sweden 
during his youth, and he was not inclined to embrace the violent 
and sinister innovations of Strindberg and his followets. About 
1880, outside his own practice, the vogue of verse in Sweden 
rapidly declined ; the darkest hour lasted from 1885 to 1890, when 
Swedish poetry was nearer total extinction than'it had been for a, 


-couple of centuries. The new poetry, which came into being about’ 
‘the year 1891, was manifested, almost simultaneously, in the works 
‘of three very great lyrical artists, in whose hands Swedish verse 


-once more rose to its proper eminence. These three poets were 
Fréding, Levertin and Heidenstam. It is worthy of notice that 
the exhibition of this new energy in Swedish poetry was almost 
exactly coincident with the return of Snoilsky from exile to take up 
‘his. official duties at Stockholm. 

Few writers defy translation into a foreign language more com- 
pletely than Gustaf Fröding, who combines with a conscious study 
of the methods of the Northern folk-song a spontaneous lyrical 


. elaboration of language and a buoyancy of metre which make bis 


poems as difficult as they are fascinating. Ftéding, who was 
born in 1860, died on February 8th, 1911; for ten years he was 
in the retirement of a hospital at Upsala. His brilliant and 
meteoric career was practically confined within the brief years from 
1890 to 1898. Guitar and Harmonica, Flashes and Patches, and 
equally eccentric titles to Fréding’s successive volumes of verse, _ 
indicate the irregularity of his taste, in which something of Burns 
is combined with more than a touch of Baudelaire, and ‘with a‘ 
wildness, ‘sometimes very ghastly and sinister, which is wholly his 
own. But he is perhaps me most interesting purely lyrical writer 


-of modern Sweden. 


In Oscar Levertin there was less phosphorescence and more 
witchery; he was not such an improvisatore as Fröding, but a finer 


‘craftsman. He was a Jew of Ostergétland, born in 1862. He had 


attained great éminence as a prosé-writer, particularly in historical 


- criticism, before his superb talent as a poet: was revealed in 1891 


by the publication of his Legends and S ongs., This volume, which 
he wrote at Davos while waiting for what he believed-would be a 
hopeless struggle with consumption, produced a great sensation 
in Sweden. It has been said that the new epoch in Swedish poetry. 
-dates from the appearance of that volume. Levertin’s use of lan- 
guage is magical, and his lyrics give a poignant expression to 
those feelings of frustrated passion and disillusioned longing which 
are so characteristic of the latest generation of Northerners. ` 
Levertin died in Stockholm in 1906. 

Verner von Heidenstam, who was born in 1859, was the author 
of early poems of great beauty and originality, but he has now 
become principally known as a prose-writer whose monumental 
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simplicity and classic beauty of style leave him without a rival 
among his contemporaries. Per Halistrrém, born in 1866, was one 
of those who were started on their poetical career by the revival 
of 1891 ; but he bas written very little verse. He is known as a 
novelist of singularly penetrative fancy, and as a master of detail 
in observation. The production of poetry, as we understand it, is 
‘not very abundant in Sweden to-day. The word diktare, like 
dichter in German, does not mean poet in our English sense, a 
writer in verse, but an imaginative author generally. A novelist 
is called a diktare. But the Swedish language has a word skald, 
which seems to answer precisely to the English word poet. It is 
needful to remember this in dealing with Swedish literature, or 
offence may be given by denying the title of poet to very dis- 
tinguished masters of prose. The new literature of Sweden is 
largely naturalistic, but in the new poetry of Sweden there is more 
than a trace of mysticism, which gives a strange perfume to the 
realism of such austere writers as Strindberg and Hallstrém, as well 
as to the more romantic idealism of Verner von Heidenstam and 
Selma Lagerlof. But, whatever their individual tendencies, these 
new writers, whether in prose or verse, distinguish themselves by 
the vigour and the novelty which they have reintroduced into the 
somewhat exhausted literature of their country; and in this ad- 
mirable labour it is manifest that Snoilsky was the direct pioneer of 
them all. f 
EDMUND GOSSE. 
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FIRST met John M. Synge at the room of a mutual friend, 

up two pairs of stairs, in an old house in Bloomsbury,:on a 
‘Monday night of January, 1903. When I entered the room, he 
was ‘sitting ina rush-bottomed chair, talking to a young man just: 

' down from Oxford. My host introduced me, with the remark 
that he wanted us to know each other. ' 
Synge stood up to shake hands with me. He was of the middle 
height, about five feet eight or nine. My first impression of him 
was of a dark, grave face, with a great deal in it; changing from the 
< liveliness of conversation to a gravity of scrutiny. After we had . 
shaken hands, I passed to the other end of the room to greet other 

friends. We did not speak to each other again that night. 

When I sat at the other end of the room my chair was opposite 


Synge’s chair. Whenever I raised my eyes I saw him, and won- 


dered who:he could be. Disordered people, look disordered, 

unusual people look unusual. A youth with long hair, a velvet 

_ Coat, extravagant manners, and the other effeminacies of empti- ` 

‘ness looks the charlatan he is. . Synge gave one from the 
first the impression of a strange personality. He was of a dark 
type of Irishman, though not black-haired. Something in his air 

` gave one'the fancy that his face was dark from gravity. Gravity 
_ filled the face and haunted it, as though the man behind were oe 
ever- listening to life’s case before passing judgment. It was ‘ 

’ “dark, grave face, with a great deal in it.” The hair was worn 
neither short nor long. “The moustache was rather thick and 
heavy. The lower jaw, otherwise clean-shaven, was made remark- 
able by a tuft of hair, too small to be called a goatee, upon the 
‘lower lip. The head was of a good size. There was nothing 
niggardly, nothing abundant about it. The face was pale, the 
cheeks were rather drawn. In my memory they were rather 
seamed and old-looking. The eyes were at once smoky and kind- 
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ling. The mouth, not well seen below the moystáche, had a great 
play of humour on it. But for this humorous mouth, the kindling 
in the eyes, and something not robust in his build, be would have 
been more like a Scotchman than an Irishman. © m 
‘I rémember wondering if hé were Irish. His voice, very | 
guttural and quick, with'a kind of lively bitterness in it, was of a 
kind of Irish voice new tò me at thatttime. I bad known a good 
many Irish people ; but they had all been vivacious’and picturesque, 
rapid in intellectual argument, and vague about life. There was 
nothing vivacious, - picturesque, rapid or vague about Synge. 
The rush-bottomed chair next to him was filled by talker after 
talker, but Synge was not talking, he was answering. When some- 
one spoke to him he answered with the grave Irish courtesy. He 
offered nothing of his own. When the talk became general he was 
silent. Sometimes he went to a reddish earthenware pot upon the 
table,- took out a cigarette and lit it at a candle. Then he sat 
smoking, pushed. back a little from: the circle, gravely watching. 
Sometimes I heard his deep, grave voice assenting ‘‘ Ye-es, yes,” 
with meditative boredom. Sometimes his little finger flicked off 
the ash on f> the floor. His manner was that of a'man too much 
interested in thé life about him to wish to be more than a spectator. 
His interest was in life, not in ideas. He was new to that particular 
kind of life. Afterwards, when I had come to know him, I heard 
him sum up every person there with extraordinary point and 
sparkle. Often since then, dager to hear more of my friend, I have 
asked men who met him casually for a report of him. So often 
they have said, ‘‘ He was a looker-on at life.” ‘‘ He came in and 
“sat down and looked on.” “ He gave nothing in return.” '“ He > 
“ never talked, he only listened.” ‘‘I- never» got much out of 
t“ Synge.” “I never got to the real Synge.’* t I was never con- 
“scious of what he felt.’? “Sometimes I felt that there was 
“nothing in him.” ‘‘I never knew him respond.” ‘‘I never 
“knew ‘him do or say anything to suggest what he was in him- 
“self.” When I hear these phrases, I know that those who utter 
them really met Synge. His place was outside the circle, gravely 
watching, gravely summing up, with a brilliant malice, the fools 
_ and wise ones inside. : A 
A week, ‘or perhaps a fortnight, later, I met him again at the 
_ same place, ‘among the same people. He was talking brightly:and 
' charmingly to a woman. Men usually talk their best’ to women. 
When I turn over my memories of him, it seems that his grave 
courtesy was only gay when he was talking to women.’ His talk 
to women had a lightness and:charm. It was sympathetic; never 
self-assertive, as the hard, brilliant Irish intellett so often is. He 
‘liked people to talk to him. He liked to know the colours of 
people’s minds. He liked to be amused. His merriest talk was like 
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playing catch with an apple of banter, which one denad ate 


„and forgot. 


He never tried to be brilliant. I never heard him say a brilliant 
thing. He said shrewd things. I do not know what he could have 
done if stirred to talk.. Few people born out of old, sunny coun- 
tries talk well. I never heard him engaged with a brilliant talker, 
either man or woman. He told me that once, in Paris, he had gone 
to hear a brilliant talker—a French poet, now dead. It was like him 
that he did not speak to the talker. ‘‘ We sat round on chairs and’ 
“ the great man talked.” — 

-During the evening, I spoke a few words to Synge ‘about some 
Irish matter. We pushed back our chairs out of the circle and dis- 
cussed it. I did not know at that time that he was a writer. ‘I knew 
by name most of the writers.in the Irish movement.’ Synge was 
not one of the. names. I thought that he must be at work on the 
political, side. I wronged him ‘in this. He never played any part in 
politics: politics did not interest him. He was the only Irishman 


_I have ever met who cared nothing for either the political or thie 
_ religious issue: He had a prejudice against one Orange district, 
” , because the people in it were dour. He had a prejudice against one 


Roman Catholic district, because the people in it were rude. Other- . 
wise his mind was untroubled. Life was what interested him. He. 


would have watched a political or religious riot with gravity, with . ` 


pleasure in the spectacle, and malice for the folly. He would have 
taken no side, and felt no emotion, except a sort of pity when the . 
- Josers ‘could go on no longer. The question was nothing to him. 
Alf that he asked for was to hear what it made people say and to see 
what it made people do. 
Towards one in the morning, gur host asked Synge and me to 
.sup with him. We foraged in the pantry, and found some eggs, 
but nothing in which to cook them. Our host said that he would 
try a new trick, of boiling eggs in a.paper box. We were scornful 
about it, thinking it impossible. He-brought out paper, made a 
„box (with some difficulty), filled it with water, and boiled an egg in 
its. Synge watched the task with the most keen interest. “ You’ve 
“ done it,” he said. ‘I never thought you would.” Afterwards’ 
he. examined the paper box. I suppose he planned tó make one in 
Aran in.the summer. While we supped, our host chaffed us both 
for choosing to. eat cold theats when we might have had nice hot 
eggs. It was at this supper that I first came to know he man. 
When_we got into the street, we found that, we lodged within a 


' few minutes’ walk of each other. We ‘walked together to our 


lodgings. He said that he had been for a time in Aran, that he had 
taken’ some photographs there, and that ‘he would be pleased to 
show them to me, if I would call upon him later in the morning. 
He said that he had Just come to London from Paris, and that he 
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found Bloomsbury strange after the Quartier Latin. He was 
puzzled by the talk of the clever young men from Oxford. ‘‘ That’s | 
‘a queer way to talk. They all talk like that. I wonder what makes 
“ them talk like that? I suppose they’re always stewing over dead 
“things.” 

Synge lodged in a front’ room on the second floor of No. 4, , 
Handel Street, Bloomsbury. It was a quiet house in a quiet, out- 
of-the-way street. His room there was always very clean and tidy. 
The people made him very comfortable. Afterwards, in 1907, 
during his last visit to London, he lodged there again, in the same 
room. | called upon him there in the afternoon of the day on which 
I last saw him. 

When I first gieda upon him, I found him at his type-writer, 

„hard at work. He was making a fair copy of one of his two early 
one-act plays, then just finished. His type-writer was-a small port- 
able machine; I do not know the make. He was the only writer I 
have ever known who composed direct upon a type-writing' 
machine. I have often seen him at ‘work upon it. Sometimes, when 
I called to ask him to come for a walk, he had matter to finish off 
before we could start. He worked rather slowly and very carefully, 
sitting very upright. He composed slowly. ‘He wrote and re-wrote 
his plays many times. I remember that on this first occasion the 
table had a pile of type-written drafts upon it, as well as a few 
books, one or two of them by M. Pierre Loti. He thought M. Loti 
the best living writer of prose. There are marks of M. Loti’s in- 
fluence in the Aran book. Much of the Aran manuscript was on 
the table at that time. Synge asked me to wait for a few minutes 
while he finished the draft at which he was working. He handed 
me a black tobacco-pouch and a packet of cigarette-papers. While 
I rolled a cigarette he searched for his photographs and at last 
handed them to me. They were quarter-plate prints in a thick 
bundle. There must have been fifty of them. They were all of the 
daily life of Aran; women carrying kelp, men in hookers, old - 
people at their doors: a crowd at the landing - place, men loading 
horses, people of vivid character, pigs and children playing 
together, &c. As I looked at them he explained them or commented 
on them in a way which made all sharp and bright. His talk was ~ 
best when it was about life or the ways of life. His mind was too 
busy with the life to be busy with the affairs or the criticism of life, 
His talk was all about men and women and what they did and what 
they said when life excited-them. His mind was perhaps a little like 
Shakespeare’s. We do not know what:Shakespeare thought : I do 
not know what Synge thought. I don’t believe anybody knew, or . 
thinks he knows. 

“‘ There’ was something very nice about Synge.” The friend 
who said this to me, added that “ though the plays are cynical, he 
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“was not cynical in himself.” I do not feel that the plays are 
cynical. They seem heartless at first sight. The abundant mali- 
cious joy in them ‘gives them an air of cruelty. But in, the plays, \ 
Synge did with his personality as he did in daily life. He buried 
his meaning deep. He covered his tragedy with mockeries. 

More thar a year ago a friend asked me what sort of man Synge 
was. : I answered, ‘‘a perfect companion.” The other, day I saw 


_that another friend; who knew him better than I, had described . 
- him as “‘ the best companion.” After that first day, when I called 
upon him at his room, we met frequently. We walked long miles ' 


together, generally from Bloomsbury to the river, along the river 
to Vauxhall, arid back by Westminster to Soho. We sometimes 
dined-together at a little French restaurant, called the Restaurant 


.. des Gourmets. The house still stands; but it has now grown to five 
times the size. The place where Synge'and I used to sit has now ' 


been improved away. We spent happy hours there, talking, roll- 
ing-cigarettes, and watching the life. ‘Those were great days,” 
he used to say. He was the best companion for that kind of day. 
Our talk was always about life. When we talked about writers 
(modern French and ancient English writers) it was not about their 


writings that we talked, but about the something kindling in them, 
. which never got expressed. His theory of writing “was this:— 
- _ No good\ writer can ever be translated.” He used to quote 
oppuri: — 


3 ‘Ag any she belied with false compare.” 
“ How would you put that into French?” he asked. 
` He never talked about himsèlf. He often talked of his affairs, 
his money, his little room in Paris, his meetings with odd char- , 
acters, &c., but never of himself. He had wandered over a lot of 
Europe. ‘He was silent about all that. 

` Very rarely, and then, by chance, when telling of the life in 


` Aran, or of some Strange, man in the train or in the steamer, he 


revealed little things about himself :— | ` 
“ They asked me to fiddle to them, so that they might dance.’ 
“ Do you play, then?” * 
“I fiddle a little. I try to learn. something different, for them 


K every time. ‘The last time I learned to do conjuring tricks. 
‘© They'd get tired of me if I didn’t bring something new Pm f 


“thinking of learning the penny whistle before I go again.” . 
I never heard him mention his early life nor what he endured in 


his struggles to finda form. I believe he never spoke about his - 


writings, except to say that he wrote them slowly, many times; 
over. His talk was always about vivid, picturesque, wild life. 
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He took greater joy in what some frantic soul from Joyce’s country 
said when the policeman hit him than in anything of his 
own. He found.no vivid life in England. He disliked England. 
I think he only knew London. Afterwards he stayed for a couple 
of weeks in Devonshire. London ‘is a place where money can be 
made and spent. Devonshire is a place where elderly ladies invite 
retired naval officers to tea. England lies further to the north. 
He was never in any part of England where the country life is 
vigorous and picturesque. He believed England to be all suburb, 
like the ‘‘ six counties overhung with smoke.” 

Soon after our first meeting I was present’ at his first success. 
His two early plays, Riders to the Sea and The Shadow of the 
Glén, were read aloud to about a dozen friends at the rooms of one 
who was always most generously helpful to writers not yet sure of 
their road. A lady read the plays very beautifully. Afterwards 
we all applauded. Synge learned his métier that night. Until 
then, all his work had been tentative and in the gir. After that, 
he went forward, knowing what he could do. 

For two or three months I met Synge almost daily. Presently 
he went back to Ireland (I believe to Aran) and I to ‘“‘ loath’d 
“ Devonshire.” I met him again, later in the year. During the 
next few years, though he was not often in town, I met him fairly 
often whenever the Irish players came to London. Once I met 
him; for a few days together in Dublin. He was to have stayed 
with me both in London and in Ireland; but on both occasions his 
health gave way, and the visit was never paid. I remember 
sitting up talking with hitn through the whole of one winter night 
(in.1904). Later, when the. Rokeby Velasquez was being talked 
of, I went with him to see the picture. We agreed that it was the , 
kind of picture people paint when mind is beginning to get 
languid. After we had seen the picture I walked with him to his 
hotel (the Kenilworth Hotel), talking about Irish art, which he 
thought was the kind of art people make when mind -has been 
languid for a long time. I.never saw him angry. I never saw 
him vexed. I never heard him utter a hasty or an unkind word. 
I saw him visibly moved once to sadness, when some one-told him 
how tourists had spoiled the country people in a part of Ireland. 
The Irish country people are simple and charming. Tourists 
make them servile, insolent, and base. ‘‘ The Irish are easily 
‘“ corrupted,” he said, “because they are so simple. When 
“ they’re corrupted, they’re hard, they’re rude, they’re everything 
“that’s bad. But they’re only that where the low-class tourists 
‘go, from America, and Glasgow, and Liverpool and these 
“ places.” He seldom praised people, either for their work or for 
their personality. When he spoke of. mutual friends he generally 
quoted a third person. When he uttered a personal judgment it 
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was always short, like ‘‘ He’s a great fellow,” or ‘‘ He’s a grand. 
“fellow,” or “ Nobody i in Ireland understands how big he is.” 

On one occasion (I think in 1906)\we lunched together (at the. 
Vienna Café). > He told me with huge delight about his adventures 
in the wilds. Hè had lodged in a cabin far from the common 
roads. There was no basin in his bed-room. He asked for one, 
so that he might wash. ‘The people brought him a wooden box, 
worn smooth with much use. In the marning he was roused by 
his host with the cry, ‘‘ Have you washed yourself yet? ae 
t“ is wanting the box to make up the bread in.” 

I remember asking him what sensations an ;author had~ 
when his play was being. performed for the first time. 
“I sit still ‘in my box,” he said, “and curse the actors,” 


- “He was in a very gay mood that afternoon, though his ` 


health was fast failing. He spoke with his usual merry malice 
about his throat. With the trouble in his throat he could not tell 
when he would be in England again. He was only in England 


- e more. That was in late May or early June, 1907, when the 


rish players gave a few performances at the Kingsway Theatre. 
I met him:in the foyer of the theatre just before the first London ~. 
performance of The Playboy of the Western World. I had some - 
talk with ‘him then. During the performance I saw him in his 
box, “‘ sitting still,” as he said, watching with the singular grave 
intensity with which he watched: life. It “struck me then that he 


‘ was the only person there sufficiently simple, to be really interested 


- in living people; and that it was this simplicity which gave him his _ 


charm. He found the life in a man very well worth wonder, even 
though the man were a fool, or a knave, or just down from 
Oxford. At the end of the play I saw him standing in his box, | 
gravely watching the actors as the curtain rose and again rose 
during the applause. Presently he turned away to speak to the 
lady who had read his plays on the night of his first success., ‘The ` 
play was loudly applauded.’ Some people behind me—a youth and 
a girl—began to hiss. I remember SUREE A that they resembled 
the bird they imitated. — F 

I only saw Synge on two other occasions. I met him ata 


: `- dinner party, but bad no talk with him, and I called upon him at 


his old lodgings in Handel Street. He said :— 
` Doesn’t it seem queer to you to be coming back here?” © 
“It seems only the other day that we were here.”’ g 
“ Those were great days.” , __ ' i 
“I wish we could have them again,”’ 
‘Ah,’ he said, BUgHIDS his hard laugh, half a cough, 


. `“ Nature brings not back the mastodon, 
Nor we those times.” , eas 
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Presently he told me that he had’ been writing poetry. He handed 
me a type-written copy of a ballad, and asked me what I thought of 
it. I told him that I felt the want of an explanatory stanza near. ” 
the beginning. “Yes,” he said; “ But I can’t take your advice, 
“because then it would’not be quite my own.” . He told me the 
‘wild, picturesque story (of a murder in Connaught) which had in- 
spireď the ballad. His relish of the savagery made me feel that 
he was a dying man clutching at life, and clutching most wildly 
at violent life, as the sick man does. We went out shortly aftér- , 
wards, and got into a cab, and drove to the Gourmets, and até our 
last, meal togethér. He was going to’ the theatre after dinner; I 
had to go out of town. After dinner we got into another cab. 
_ He said he would give me a lift towards my station. We drove 
together along the Strand,’ talking of the great times we would 
have and of the jolly times we had had. None of our many talks 
together was happier than the last. . I felt in my heart as we drove’ 
’ that I should never see him again. Our last taik-together was to 
be a happy one. ; og 

He was later than he thought. He could not come all the way ° 
to my ‘station. He had to turn off to his theatre. At the top of 
Fleet Street hill we shook hands and said “ So long ° to each 
other. The cab drew up just outside the office of a sporting news- 
paper. ,I got out, and raised my hand to him. He raised his 
in his grave way. The cab swung round and set off westwards, 
and that was the end. N i 

When I heard of his death I felt that his interest in life would 
soon get itself into another body, and come here again to look on 

- and listen. When a life ends, it is a sign that. Nature’s purpose 
in that life is over. When a personality has passed from us it is 
a sign that life has no further need of it. What that personality 

“did may matter. What that‘personality was does not matter. 
Man’s task is to leave the dead alone. Life would be finer if we 
did not drag that caddis-worm’s house of the’past behind us. 

I have not set down all my memories of him. Much of what he 
told and said td me was told and said in the confidence of 
friendship. I have set down only a few.odd fragments to show 
those who care to know what sort of a man he was. Liès and’ 
lives will be written of him; plenty of both. Enough should be 

. said to defeat the malice and stupidity of detractors. Those who 
want to know what be was in himself should read the poems. The 
poems are the man speaking. They are so like him that to read ' 

\ . them is to hear him. The couplet— Í 
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“ But they are rotten (I ask their pardon), . 
~ And we’ve the sun on rock and garden.” ` 
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gives me, whenever I read it, the feeling that he is in the room, 
looking up with his hard, quick guttural laugh and kindling eyes, 

` from the- rolling. of & cigarette. The issue of Samhain for- 
December, 1904, contains a portrait of him by Mr. J. B. Yeats. It 
is difficult to believe that there can be'any portrait more:like him. ` 
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LONG HEADS AND BROAD HEADS. 
) 


T immigration of foreigners always brings anxiety to the 
inhabitants of a country. An outsider seems to be an inferior 
being, a parvénu who only wants to warm himself in the sun- 
shine which he has long imagined to brighten the country he 
comes to. ` 
. Such of the inhabitants as are anxious for the future, or are 
simply hostile, are always asking themselves what is to become 
of the newcomers in the midst of a population of different ideas. 
The conclusive answer is reached by considering the collec- 
tive psychology of nations. Nothing is more impressionable than 
our consciousness. It yields with extraordinary facility to the 
influence of our surroundings. Exposed to the like benefits 
or disadvantages of teaching and of a similar mentality, you see 
the immigrants transformed under your very eyes. Irish 
and Sicilians, Jews and Germans become in one generation 
American citizens, just as Italians turn into Brazilians or Argen- 
tines. The new citizens are not a whit behind the old in 
chauvinistic ardour or in anti-patriotism. Everything depends 
on the-milieu in which they happen to live and develop. 

The growing uniformity of human civilisation, the similarity 
of action and thought of the nations and their closer and more 
continuous intercommunication render this adaptation, moral and 
intellectual, more and more easy as time goes on. But > 
what of the physiological differences which distinguish human 
beings? Slight though they may be, will they not tend for 
ages to come to mark off the newcomers from the old-established 
inhabitants of the country ? 
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In a volume which`I published not iong ago" I set 
myself to elucidate this question, basing my inquiry, upon, 
a study of many specimens of people transplanted into 
divers climates and circumstances.’ I showed that the so- 
called characteristic differences of ‘race§ cannot resist the influence ` 
of the variable surroundings. However, in dealing’ with cranio- 
logical characters I thought it safer not to admit that any 
radical change would take place before several~ generations 
had passed over. For we must remember that the: -index 


of head-measurement bas at all times been considered as, 


x a quality hardly susceptible of change. - It has, we thought, 
~ always marked and will always mark the difference between, one 
race of people and another. 


Brain measurement and its sister art, head measurement, have 
no doubt had more to do with our distinctions of races than have 
their modes of thought or of life. ` It was once erroneously thought 
that strengtl of intelligence could be estimated by’ the shape 

- or size of the skull. We know into what regrettable and even comic 
exaggerations many writers such as Gobineau, Lapouge, Am- 
mon, have been Jed, and even that most obstinate of race-sectaries, 
- Houston Stewart Chamberlain, the favourite anthropologist of: 


the Emperor William. In their worship of dolichocephalict skulls ‘ 


they have specially exalted the Germans, who are put forward 
as representatives of the type they prefer. Now a comparative 
study of human skulls brings out this curious fact, that the long 
skull, which they have tried to impose on us as that of the aristocracy 
of the race, is principally found among savage and primitive 


populations. The ideal cephalic index, below 76, the mark of — 


superior peoples like the Germans, who, according to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, are by that sign destined to govern the world, is equally 
found among the Kroomen and Ashantis in West Africa, among 
the Tasmanians in Australasia, among the Papuans,, Ainus, and 
_ Esquimaux. The under-dolichocephalic are represented in the 
same measure among the Japanese, Tartars, Northern Chinese, 


Esquimaux, Iroquois, the French of Roussillon, the Sardinians,~ 


Belgians, Flemings, Solomon Islanders, and Polynesians. 


An even more significant thing is that as dur civilisation ad- 
vances, the number of broad heads,.the brachy-cephalic, increases, 
and for this simple reason that our ‘heads must grow larger in 

j order to hold more facts and ideas. Gobineau and his followers, 
~* The Prejudice of Races. (Constable & Co.) 

+ ‘The cephalic index is the ratio between the greatest length (the maximum diameter from 
back to front) and the greatest breadth (maximum transverse diameter of the akull). This 
index varies in the human races from 71.20 to 85.60. i Duele are dolicho- 
cephalic; the broad or round are brachy-cephalic. 
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wheri they lament the disappearance of the dolichocephalic only 
prove their profound ignorance of the laws of craniological 
development. Instruction enlarges the brain and improves its 
‘form. But, now, how long a time is necessary for a visible change 
to take place? The influence of craniological shape and its action 
-on the richness and worth of our thought is no doubt nothing. 
But they are of value in the external classification of men. 
Further, there is a law of organic co-ordination by which one 
change brings many others. When the breeders have succeeded 
in lengthening the beak of a pigeon, they find that its tongue is 
also lengthened. When the great Irish stag acquires its immense 
horns, its skull grows thicker, in order to support their weight; 
and it has been shown that at the same time the vertebræ of its 
neck become stronger, those of the back wider, and the forelegs 
bigger- and more powerful. The more or less narrow skull 
naturally involves certain changes in the facial and frontal angles. 
The man is neither more nor less moral, stupid or genial for that. 
But he is distinct from his surroundings. And that is a 
great deal for the professors or amateurs of anthropological 
measurements; they work it, with all the more zeal that in 
comparison with the skull hardly any other distinctive mark has 
any value whatever. Neither height nor weight,,nor the colour of 
hair or skin is of any consequence in a really scientific comparison. 
But they tell us that the shape of the skull is a different matter. , 
It is not only one of the most significant traits; it is the most im- 
portant of all, and it defies the influence of time or of surroundings. 
Some two years ago I received a letter from one of the most 
distinguished American anthropologists in which he blamed „the 
excessive timidity of my conclusions on the subject of the varia- 
bility of skull formation among men. He pressed on me this fact 
that the cephalic index of immigrants to America often changed 
in the first generation, and changed radically in the second. The 
translation of my book had scarcely appeared in the United States. 
The great journals of that country, agreeing with a public letter 
of President Roosevelt, drew attention, with extreme kindness, 
to my Prejudice of Races. American readers sent to me 
their observations, confirming some of my positions which 
appeared to the anthropologists too revolutionary. They 
referred especially to the results of their “Immigration 
“‘Commission,’’ whose measurements and observations cor- 
roborated the theoretical conclusions and main ideas of my work 
on the evolution and the future of races. The Commission after- 
wards sent me several of their reports, for which I cannot 
sufficiently thank them. 
The report devoted to the bodily modifications observed in the 
descendants of immigrants seemed to me one of the most con 
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- clusive.* “This document is of capital importance for the” 
future of anthropology, for it contains a store of precise facts which 
may correct mistakes‘ and destroy many prejudices. Thanks to : 
the conscientious labours of the, Commission, we can closely ‘ ; 
examine the fate reserved for head-formatións as distinct as those of 
. Jews who come from the East of Europe and Italians who come 
from Sicily, And the complicated changes of these different skulls, 
which seein to make almost visible efforts to approximate to the 
average American type, is’one of the most SDE phenomena in 
‘all physiology. 

The Commission took up padly these two questions :—Do 
manifest changes occur in the physical type of immigrants into 
the United States under the influence of their OORE milieu ? 
And, if they do, what forms do they take? ` 

Measurements were taken of thousands of children ‘in "schoo! 
and beyond the schools under the close supervision of numbers of 
scientific men and of agents, resulting in hundreds of statistical 
tables which clearly bring out. ‘and ‘synthetise the : obser- 
vations and facts so rigorously. ascertained. “For instance, 
we have a series of diagrams which prove that while 


. the’ cephalic index of Jewish children . born abroad and 


brought- to the United States is 850 at the age of five; 
and 84'6 at the age of twelvé, the same index in the children born 
_in the United States is 83 at the age of five, and 82°3 at the age 
of twelve. With regard to Sicilian childrén the result is as 
follows :—A child born abroad has the index 80'8 at five years, and ` 
78'9 at twelve; but if born in the United States it has 80'r at five 
and 82‘r at twelve. ` 

_ If we compare these significant figures, we e immediately perceive 
how these two very -distinct types, tend to approach each other 
once they come under the samé American influence.’ For while 
the Sicilian and the Jew born abroad, have the former a cephalic: 
- index of 80°8, and the latter of 85'0, born ʻin the United 
‘States they will draw together so that the former will Have only 
8o'r and the latter 83°0; but when they come to twelve years of age 
both have made so rapid a change that the Sicilian index rises to 
82°1 and the young Jew falls to 82°3. Both are so modified in 
skull shape as to approximate to the American average. 
` The head-formation of immigrants’ children born in the 
United States approaches the American type in direct proportion 
to the length of time the parents have lived in their new ney: 


* Changes in botliy form of descendants of immigrants. . Senate, Washington, 


noes 

The Immigration Commission was composed of five Senators, three tios, 
and several other scientific members selected from outside Congr cas. mess 
the control of considerable sums of money, and so were able to carry ont measure- 
ments on a very laxge, scale, 


+ 
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This is proved by a series of measurements of the heads of chil- 
dren of parents who havé lived in the States more or less than 


ten years. 
7 2: | | 
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- The drawing given above illustrates the position taken bythe 
” Commissioners, which is based on an examination of about 1,200 
children. Fig. 1 represents the averdge head. of a Jew born 
abroad; Fig’. 2 that of a Sicilian. also born abroad; Fig. 3 the 
average head of a, Jewish or Sicilian child born in the United 
States of immigrant parents who have lived there more than ten . 
years. And this curious phenomenon appears: while the heads 
of the young Jews grow longer, their breadth grows ess. With- 
jthe . Sicilians the contrary phenomenon results: the length 
diminishes, while the ‘breadth increases. ‘And this contrariety in 
evolution tends to: produce an average in which the essential * 
differences which before marked the two types disappear. - 


ay 
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Sicilians born abroad. oo EEE 
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These changes which take place in children of tender age con- 
‘tinue during the whole of the growing period. Numerous measure- 


ments taken of older Sicilians and Jews up to the age of twenty > 


leave no doubt on that subject. Following the law of. organico, 
. ordination, the other parts of the-head are also modified. Along’ 
with the cephalic index the length or breadth of the head and face 
tend to approach the average American type. 
It would be useless to call in evidence the growth of children i in 
height or. weight. The variability of.such changes, according to 
‚conditions. of life, is an, old-established fact. The economic cir- 
cumstances of a country tell so manifestly upon the physical 
development of its inhabitants that, according to American investi- 
gators, the crisis and panic of 1893 had disastrous effects upon the 
size of immigrants. á 
What strikes one particularly i in these reports is the disappear- | 
ance, under the influence of circumstances, of characteristics 
which have been considered as the most persistent, if not abso- 
lutely fixed. And they disappear not as the result of the crossing 
of races.or the survival of ‘the fittest, but under the mechanical 
_influence of the milieu. When we add that these modifications are 
` one of the essential grounds of the division of human beings into 
races ór varieties, we see that adaptation to the environment may 
attain to. hitherto unsuspected proportions. Such a consideration 
seems to open a bright prospect for peoples whom we are pleased 
to consider as our inferiors, while, in reality, they are only for a 
time distinguishable from those who are observing them. 
` The conception of races as a kind of inexorable entities in which 
human beings are parted as we separate ponies-or cows, has had 
its day. The word “‘ race ” no doubt will last a long time, though 
its meaning will have been emptied of all signification. In all ages 
men have made greater efforts to damn their souls than it would 
have cost to save them. . So they will maintain this quasi-scientific 
term, which sows hatred and unjust contempt for our kind, in 
place of some,word. which would have connoted the brotherhood of 
mankind. But well-informed. minds will see in it no more than 
` a'synonym for “‘country.’’ An elevated and instructed mentality 
>- will cease to put physiological distinctions, supposed to be in- 
eradicable, in the place where in fact there exist only different 
political, moral, and intellectual aspirations. Meanwhile let us 
banish from our vocabulary all talk of peoples being organically 
superior or inferior, whereas we have only Peoples who are more or 
less civilised, more or. less given over in certain conditions to 
money-making or to the ideal. We are living on a basis of words ill- 
understood or of which the meaning has changed. All our poli- 
_ tical life, so necessary to our happiness, is influenced by terms of 
false or at lesist vitiated pee It is a horrible pierdo ago 


` 
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denounced by Plato, ` but which we drink untjl we arrive at’a 


` spiteful folly which offends Heaven and inflicts great suffering on. 


Soe 


mankind. 

We must app the thought.of the nations and conquer their 
soul. Russification, Germanisation, Ottomanisation, and such 
like destructive proceedings will prove vain and sterile. -Bohemia 
was crushed under the Austrian yoke for many centuries. Her 


’ people had been struck off the roll of the living : even her lan- 
„guage and literature were gone. . But the little spark of nationality 


still remained alive under those mountains of ashes. When the 
storm ceased to blow, the Czechs came forth one day, more Czech, 
more anti-German than ever. Little‘Crete, heroic ant persevering, 
will soon become part of Greece, in spite of the obstinacy of the 
Turk and the. blindness of diplomacy. The same is the case with 
Poland and:Finland, whose’ consciousness, outraged by suffering, 


‘is in revolt and is carrying the world with it. 


The brutal conquest of nations has had its day. You can annex 
their commerce but not their mind. The hope which lies at the 
bottom of a national consciousness is stronger than the blows 
which assail our bodies. Nations live as long as they are not 
willing to die. War has become a profession of dupes. . It sheds 


~ plenty of blood, and brings about infinite misfortunes, but its 


conquests are temporary and delusive. It is not victorious armies 
which determine and mould the destiny of: nations.’ Civilisation 
alone counts. It creates, grows, and destroys communities. The 
beauty and sweetness of culture penetrate into the fortress of our 
soul, inaccessible to the invasion-of ‘soldiery. The doctrine of 
living nations rises on the ruins of that of dead'races. It has 
already gained the sacred and invulnerable right of nations to” 
dispose of their own lot; and for that conqyest alone it will be dear 
to mankind in the future. And the divine emancipation of the 


„soul and’ spirit, delivered from this lie about races, will banish 


the stupid brutality of war. We shall hold in common great and 
beautiful thoughts. We shall compete inthe graces and charms of 
our civilisations when we have buried our belief in the fantasti¢ 


‘power of the cephalic index, in blond or brown heads, or the | 


colour of our skins. l ` 
i ' Jean Finor. 
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ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 


HE death of, Dr. Spence Watson, though failing health had 
for some years past withdrawn him from public lifé, is a 
‘landmark in our political history for all those who came into 
politics during the heroic period which extended from the age of 
-Bright to the age of Gladstone. ‘Dr. Watson was a survivor of the 
Cobden and Bright epoch, and maintained its principles and tradi- 
. tions down to the time of ‘Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Asquith. Indeed, if we may venture on a comparison, he had 
more of Bright than any other survivor of the period. Both were 
nursed in Quaker principles and held to them through good and 
evil report. Both were conspicuous examples of the splendid re- 


~ sults of those principles in public as well as in private life; both 


m 


beld their principles with an enthusiasm as well as strength which 
“made them, as influential and persuasive as they were: dogged; 
both held them with so broad and firm.a grasp as to escape Puritan 


narrowness, while conserving the Puritan faith and energy. Both ` 


grew up apart from the public school and University life of our 
governing classes, and if they lost something in culture, were fine 


Practically, they were self-trained men.and had the vigour of their 
high self-culture. Bright’s study of the English classics gave an 


unrivalled style to his wonderfal oratory; Dr. Spence Watson’s | 


‘speechless massive but more ‘genial—was not of so-elaborate 
a nature, but it came straight from the heart and conscience, and 
had a glow. and fire which did not conceal its literary correctness. 
The figure of Bright lends itself to a ANG that of Spence Watson 


‘to a painting. ` 
The distinction of Gueko is, after all, not so much 
its severe individualistic fouridation, as, its - all-embracing 


‘philanthropy. It isa religion of non- self-regarding good works: 


` specimens of a robust English literary training, free from the weak- , 
- nesses of dilettantism, scepticism, and over-estimation of tradition. - 
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` The political impulse of Dr. Spence Watson’: S life sprang from the 
same source in philanthropy, and among his early effbrts in public 
work'was the distribution of relief on behalf of the Society of 
pee to the victims of the Franco-German war, This brought 


___him _the-xperience of travel and a near view of war, and led to 


some interesting adventures, in one of which be narrowly escaped 
‘being shot as a spy. We cannot follow here the events of his life, 
which was uneventful in the ordinary sense. After 'eaving Uni- 
versity College, London, he became a solicitor, and practised that 
exacting and somewhat humdrum-looking profession at Newcastle 
down to his death. But to a steadfastly eager spirit like his no life 
can be humdrum ; he pushed out and expanded his pursuits into the 
fields of politics, literature, science, and art, as well as’ philanthropy. 
He led the Liberals of Newcastle, and was always ready at im- 
portant moments to get up and speak with power at meetings sum- 
moned to support a good policy or-protest against a bad one. A 
strong party man, he did not hesitate to differ from and oppose his 
party when he thought thém in the wrong. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain, then a Liberal, founded the National Liberal Federation, he 
was at once put upon the’ Committee, and shortly afterwards led a 
revolt against Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian policy. He rose to be 
the President of that Federation, and-for twelve successive years 
was its, chief adviser, guiding it through the dangerous crisis of the 
secession of Mr. Chamberlain, and its removal to London. And 
when the even more difficult period arrived of the South African 
war, and the Federation, like the Liberal Party, was divided in 
opinion, he managed by self-suppression, tact, close work and 
geniality to keep its committees and meetings togetler till it 
emerged i in full strength to support Sir Henry ae Banner- 
man in taking up a bracing Liberal policy. 

Dr., Spence Watson was, from’ his youth up; an ardent , 
devotee of the causes of oppressed nationalities. Garibaldi, | 
Mazzini, and the long series of patriot heroes, illustrious and 
obscure, down to the Russian refugees, Stepniak, Kropotkin, 
Volkovsky, who successively came to England to’ seek relief and 
support for their down-trodden compatriots, found in his house 
_ at Bensham Grove welcome and sympathy. -In aid of the latter 

group he founded the Society of Friends of Russian Freedom. He 

hated oppression with his whole soul, and placed -his vigorous 
powers of speech and action at the disposal of every right of free- 
dom. Naturally, he was always a Home Ruler, and fought in 
the cause of Ireland against all the prejudices which blinded and 
still darken the generous British mind, alive to all wrongs but 
~those itself inflicts. He may almost be said to have fallen in the 

last battle for Irish liberty. f 

But it was not only into politics that Dr. Watson urged his 
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expansive soul. Social reform eyer brought him into action, not 
only as a supporter of public movements, but as a hard personal 
worker. In-early life he ran a workmen’s Sunday class—one of 
the pioneers of thé remarkable system of adult schools. For more 
than a generation he was-the Secretary of the Industrial School. 


‘ He founded a Shoe Black Brigade. ` His was a long-sighted 
philanthropy, and he looked largely to education for the benefit of. 


the mass of the people. His practical services to education in the 


North were life-long and of many kinds. He was leader of the 


Unsectarian Education Party in Newcastle, a valued Governor of the 
Grammar School, and an early supporter of the University Exten- 
sion movement, especially among the miners of Northumberland ; 


and he founded the Gateshead Girls’ School. But, perhaps, his chief. 


educational monument is the Armstrong College. Sofar ‘back as 
1868 he proposed the removal of Durham University to Newcastle, 


: and by dint of energy and skill he obtained the establishment of 


‘Armstrong College as a branch of the University, hi himself joining 


` its staff as lecturer in the English language and literature, and in the 


end becoming its President. And long before things had come to 
the College and University stage, he had been the main strength of 
the Newcastle Literary and Philosophic Society, a remarkable i 
stitution of which he wrote the history. 

The fame of Dr. Spence Watson i in the North of England, T 
ever, rests mainly on his service in the settlement of trade disputes. 
For upwards of a quarter of a century he acted—for the most part 


_ without fee—as arbitrator and umpire in the maintenance of in- 
. dustrial peace. The North-East Coast finished iron trade (in 


which he was standing referee), the West Cumberland finished iron 


_trade, the Cumberland coal trade, the Durham coke trade, and the 


North-Eastern Railway are only specimens of 'a host of industries, 
great and small, in which he was the trusted pacificator; and it is 


-computed that from first to last he gave not far from a hundred 


trade awards.’ Who can tell how much misery as. well as hatred 
these’ conciliations prevented, or how great an advance they pro- 
moted in the great principle of agreement versus conflict which is 


now making so great strides in the affairs of nations. It wag 


probably for his remarkable service in these matters that Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman recommended him for the Privy, Councillor- 
ship: 

And yet, with all this intense activity in public, Dr. Wat- 
son’s pleasure in literature, and particularly i in belles lettres, was 
very keen, and he was never happier than in his library. Books 
and men, he read in both, widely and eagerly. He delighted in 


both outdoor and indoor life. Travel and sport—he was a great ` 


fishermap—were his occasional pleasures. In short, he was active 


“in all Bis powers and in all that they could touch ; his wide variety , 
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of tastes made him neither superficial nor frivolous; all were 
centred in a thoughtful and well-balanced judgment, serious but 


gay. Itis no:wonder that Dr. Watson was the personal friend of 
nearly every one worth knowing; for it was worth anyone’s while 


to know him. The greatest Liberal of his time outside Parliament, i 


he would have been welcomed in, the Commons at any time, and 
if he had accepted a place there must have risen to office and dis- 


tinction. Thòse who worked with him, however, think of him ` 


almost with more affection than admiration; they sought his lead 
and courted his judgment; if-ever they différed from him, it was 
with, 'the deepest respect and much self-distrust. Yet he was a 
survivor. The newest developments in economic politics passed 
beyond him. -He lived to the verge of a new era, but- finished 
his course looking to the future of his party not without anxiety, 
but firm in the Liberal faith: which is one his Successors 
still further on. 
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FRANCE: BRIAND’S FALL. ` ` 
“HE WAS A MAN, TAKE HIM FOR ALL IN ALL.” 
; i 


EPUBLICAN Governments in France are short-lived. The 


stress of their existence is almost desperate. They remind | 


“me of the Dalai Lamas of Thibet, who down tò quite recently were 
wont to die young and ‘of no known malady. Their Successors ' 
niérely appeared, and said with the usual beau geste: ‘‘ Ote toi de 
“la que je my mette.” The Cabinet which) formed a couple of ; 
years ago, saved France from the horrors of a revolution, has dis- 
ide Briand was the idol of 
the Republic. He had just reformed his Cabinet, retouched his 
programine, and was about to re-embody his fundamental idea.” 
But, in February, he was swept away by a wave of many waters, - 
and the execution of his plans confided-to his adversaries. In the 


- Republic a statesman’s fame, like that of the grass of the fieldy * 


Doth come and go—by that same sun destroyed 
From whose warm ray its vigour first. it drew.” 


M. Briand is a long-headed man in whom politics expand instead , 
of contracting the range of human interest. He seems cabable of 
rising to most occasions. Moreover, he represents “an idea— 
probably the most helpful idea that could have been set before the 
French people at the present conjuncture—to reconcile the pro- 
gressive Republican elements of the nation with its conservative 
forces, and to fuse them all into one solid mass, quickened by a 
spirit of patriotism, drawn towards the same goal, and capable- of 


‘ 


. withstanding the onslaught of anarchism, of hindering the revolu- 


, 


tionary upheaval which the proletariat is §till engineering. - An 
object that might well have tempted the most generous ambition, 
it was being pursued by the clearest head and the strongest will in 
the Republic. To have bridged the abyss that still sunders the 
people of the ancien régime, rich with glorious memories and an 
ennobling faith, from the generation that knows no king and is 
solicitous only about the things of this world, would have been to ' 
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confer a new lease of life on the French nation. For the weakness 
of that people lies in their exaggerated individualism, and the 
hopeless discord which it entails. To this extent the ex-Premier, 
who conceived a lofty yet feasible polity, grasped the broad historic 
significance of his time, and the main requirements of his country, 
approving himself the most far-sighted man in France. He dis- 
cerned the peremptory need of concentration, the necessity of sub- 
stituting constructive for subversive work, and he went straight 
towards the goal. 

Current events served as a splendid foil for setting off M. 
Briand’s idea. The Post strike, the Railway strike, the slippery 
system of sabotage, were all forerunners of an anarchist revolu- 
tion. And the sound elements of the nation instinctively put this 

interpretation upon them. M. Briand smote the marplots hip and 

thigh, and hurled a phrase against the hydra which electrified the 
nation’: “if the law were inadequate against the abuse, I would 
“not recoil from extra-legal means,’’ he said. And all France 
shouted bravo to this cry of defiance, this manifestation of demo- 
cratic Cesarism. But if the system found favour in the sight of 
the nation, the man who devised it was hated or envied by many. 
His fall was earnestly desired by all those who hungered and. 
thirsted for power and place. Feigning to support him in the 
Chamber, they were merely biding their time. Once the hour 
struck, they all hurried forward, each one in his own colour, to 
drive the strong man away. ‘ i 


7 
` 


THE SPECTRE OF “BRIANDISM.” 


The November reorganisation of his Cabinet was the beginning 
of the end, little though M. Briand knew it. The politicians who 
were out in the cold of Opposition lost patience at being kept so 
long from office. And the bulk of the Premier’s enemies and luke- 
warm supporters were drawn only fitfully by his idea, which was 
personal rather than political. Something that might be termed 
“ Briandism ’’ was believed to be in process of formation, 
Briandism—leading, one hardly knew whither—rather than any 
known form of Republicanism. Many feared it would ultimately 
culminate in Czesarism. The apprehension was groundless. For 
the only way to push a movement like this to a satisfactory issue 
would’ have been for the originator of the movement to thrill the 
people, to win them over, to enlist their energies on the side of 
the new idea. And nothing of the kind was attempted. M. 
Briand may have hoped to accomplish his patriotic end: by his 
personal genius, assisted by the fear which the proletariat was 
inspiring. He went to work as though he felt himself the moulder 
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‘of. circumstance, or at any rate the agent of the forces sometimes 
termed. Providence. But he soon found himself bound ‘hand and 
foot, like Gulliver.among the Lilliputians. In spite of his en- 
deavour to master or to temper the force of things, it was chance « 
that got the upper hand, and Aristide Briand fell. But if physical 
health be part of his equipment for political life, his return to 
power is certdin. 
. M. Briand is made of the stuff of real statesmen, but be PTN 
to a class of politicians which has never been popular in France. 
Breadth of view and generosity of sentiment distinguish him. He 
deals with national and international ‘affairs like a wholesale 
thinker, and he is' misunderstood and thwarted by the bands of 
hucksters with whom he has to treat. He toiled to consolidate the 
nation and infuse inte France the vital force necessary and suffi- 
cient for the only réle which she can now play in Europe with 
safety ; and the politicians on whose patriotism he reckoned, count- ` 
ing up the number of shavelings still in France, blamed him for 
leniency towards the religious congregations, and called for - 
another helping of the favourite Republican dish Pape à la diable. 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. ‘‘ The enemy,” cried 
M. Briand, “is at your gates, and his might is overwhelming. 
“ Nothing will save yoy from ruin but patriotic union. We want 
“a strong, united France. Let us close, our ranks, forget our 
“‘ differences, and present a solid, massive front to the foe.” 
“ Rubbish,” exclaimed his adversaries, ‘‘ the Germans are more 
“‘ peace-loving than ourselves, the foes France has to fear are 
“Frenchmen. Let us crush them!” And if Fate be ruthless 
they will succeed. France is a house divided against itself. The . 
one man who might have- healed’ its divisions and made it into a 
seonghold has been driven out. f ` ; 
` , : í 4 Ei 
> THE CABINET OF THE DOUBLE HEAD. 


Senator Monis, who formed the present Cabinet, ae by laying 
down its foundations. They consisted of two men, M. Delcasdé . 
and M. Berteaux. Come who else might, these two were to be 
fixtures. Nay more, M. Delcassé, although’ he had accepted the 
portfolio of’ Marine Minister, was consulted as to the choice’ of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. That consultation isa‘symptom. It 
lends colour to the assumption of the Austrian Press that M. Del- 
cassé will also be consulted as to the conduct of the nation’s foreign 
affairs. . His ideas on the subject will it is contended, prevail, 
and nothing will be undertaken by the titular Foreign Minister 
which runs counter to the views of M. Delcassé. Otherwise he 
would resign, for he could not countenance with his co-operation 
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a foreign policy which he deemed pernicious to his Fatherland. 
And if he quitted the Ministry, the Cabinet would fall. ; 
The other head of the Administration is M. Berteaux, whose 
rôle in home affairs will be analogous to that of M. Delcassé in 
foreign business. He is the youngest member of the Cabinet, and 
a young man absolutely, having first seen the light of day thirty- 
seven years ago. By profession M. Berteaux is an agent de 
change. But there is a difference between him and the majority of 
his seventy Parisian confréres, whose business capital is said to 
amount to a milliard francs. M. Berteaux is his own master, be- 
cause he transacts business with his own capital, whereas the bulk 
of the. agents de change ate working with the money of others. 
He is wealthy, loves politics dearly, and rose to the post of War 
Minister six years ago. He was an active member of the’ Cabinet 
which let M. Delcassé fall, when the Morocco question grew acute, 
and he was instrumental in throwing Jonah into the sea. This is 
one of Fate’s little ironies. The two adversaries, MM. Delcassé 
and Berteaux, have been reconciled by M. Monis, the Premier, 
and are now respectively the Marine and the War Ministers— 

Castor and Pollux. 


PIOUS ANTI-CLERICALS AND SOCIALIST 
MILLIONAIRES. 


Several amusing contradictions cropped up in the course of 
Senator Monis’ Cabinet-making. M. Briand, it shquld be remem- 
bered, was overthrown because he was neither aggressively anti- 
Clerical nor sufficiently Socialistic. Yet he had spoken eloquently 
in favour of the Bill for separating Church.and State, and his vote 
had helped to make it law. But his way of executing this law 
appearing lukewarm to the apostles of atheism in the Chamber, 
they resolved to set him aside in favour of some more zealous anti- 
Clerical. And they chose, as the right person to carry out the 
Separation Law in all its Republican austerity, a deputy who voted 
against it. M. Emile Constant was opposed tooth and nail to 
separation, and recorded his vote against it. Yet it is precisely 
he who will be charged with the task of executing it, and is 
expected to’ do this in a more anti-Clerical spirit than M. Briand 
did. 

Another of the many humorous touches which enlivened the 
crisis had its roots in the substitution of the present ‘‘ go-ahead 
. Socialist Cabinet ” for the Laodiceans of M. Briand’s administra- 
tion. M. Briand is himself a Socialist of the Socialists, and he fixed 
the limits of Socialist legislation only at the point beyond which 
a due regard for the well-being of the nation forbids a statesman 
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to go. Asa Socialist he eagerly took up the cause of his fellows, 
but as a statesman he refused to set a group of persons above the 
whole community. Accordingly M. Briand, the Socialist, and 
his colleagues were driven from office, and a thorough-going 
Socialist Cabinet'set up in their stead, so thoreugh-going that the 
` Socialist leader, M. Jaurés, went into raptures at the change. -The 


joke is that the new champions of Socialism are sess oa 


eight millionaires! 

In this there may be Unamiebls exaggeration, but chase must B 
some fire where there is so muçh smoke. The circumstance that 
the President of the Cabinet, M. Monis, is the prosperous 
owner of vast stores of cognac, and the chief shareholder of the 


Hotel Continental, does not impair his usefulness as Premier, and © 


„certainly has not hihdered him from displaying great resource- 
fulness in Cabinet making. In an age when membership of Parlia- 
ment is a sort’of a sacrament, enabling by invisible grace the cooper 


_ or the stonecutter to-turn legislator, why should not a’Government 


broker, who is also a millionaire—like M. Berteaux—make an 
effective’ Minister of War? If M. Delcassé be a landlord, so was 
_ his predecessor, M. Pichon. It.is perhaps only meet under such 


conditions that the Minister of Agriculture, M; Pams, ‘should be | 


` the wealthiest member of the Cabinet, considering the important 


part played by the land in France. The Ministers of Commerce, 
M. Massé, and of Labour, M. Boncourt, and the Finance Minister, 
M. Caillaux, are likewise opulent citizens. No convincing reason 
has yet been adduced why the members of a Republican Cabinet 
should not have a fair share of worldly goods.. As champions and 
spokesmen of Socialism, they may. possibly feel somewhat 


` embarrassed by riches, when setting forth the seli-denying dogmas 


of their clients, but otherwise they are not to be pitied. 
The Finance Minister, M. Caillaux, blushed to the roots of his 


. hair when heckled by the irrepressible Monarchist M. Delahaye: 
The Finance Minister, it should-be remembered, is also a reformer - 


after the Socialist heart.. And he is pledged to embody in legis- 
' lation the Income ,Tax' Bill, which has been in the air for the 
past fifteen years or ‘more; and looks as though it might abjde there 
jsome.time Tonger. M. Delahaye heckled his Grand-mattre of the 
Republican Treasury by passing in review all the various incomes 


of the Minister himself, which ‘would be taxed’ under the new ' 


dispensation. Thus M. Caillaux, it appears, receives, besides bis 
-salary as, Minister, 250,000 francs as Administrator of the Credit 
Foncier of Egypt, 200,000 francs as-President of: the Board of the 
Credit Foncier Argentin, 220,000 francs as President of the Board 
‘of the Bank of Rio de la Plata, &c. According to the newspaper 
reports the Finance Minister seemed embarrassed by these revela- 


' tions, which after all prove little. For if the Socialists hold that . 
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it is as easy for a thin thread to pass through the eye of a big 
needle as for millionaires to carry genuine Socialist measures, 
nobody has any call to criticise their opinion or their Choice. 


WILL THE CABINET LAST? 
td 


In France it is generally the unforeseen that happens; bùt even 
there one must base forecasts on tokens and signs. Judging by 
these, the staying powers of the two-headed Cabinet are very 
limited. Analyse the political situation, and you will find that it 
is the upshot of an attempt on the part of about a hundred Socialists 
to realise certain planks of their programme, and of the anti- 
' Clerical Radicals, who have a morbid craving for more of their 
favourite dish, the Pope. Senator Monis, grasping the bearings 
of the situation, formed a block on the foundation of anti-Cleri- 
calism and diluted Socialism. Now, blocks are difficult supporters 
_to manage, even in the most favourable conditions. A Premier 
aitempting to govern with a block is like a circus star trying to ride 
three or four horses at once. The feat is not impossible, but it is 
difficult and dangerous. M. Waldeck-Rousseau governed with the 
help of a block; so, too, did M. Combes, in whose shadow the 
present Cabinet has sprung up, and hopes to thrive. But the block 
on which those Premiers laid the weight of their administrations 
was created by circumstance, and was rock firm. After Dreyfus’s 
return to France, the Church was powerful, some of the religious 
congregations were aggressive, and the Republic was in danger. 
The Chamber, therefore, was fighting pro domo sua. To-day there 
is no common danger to weld together the elements that make up the 
block. Many of the Radicals fly red flags that will not wash. Some 
of the anti-Clericals have a sneaking regard for the Church. The 
Socialists, too, may damage the Cabinet by pressing it too pard 
for inopportune concessions. In a word, the hundred Deputies 
can wreck the Government easily, but it is doubtful whether they 
can bestow long life upon it. 

These considerations decide nothing. But my impression is 
that the double-headed Cabinet will not weather many storms. 


M. DELCASSE’S POLICY AND THE MOROCCO CRISIS. 


M. Théophile Delcassé must be singularly devoid even of 
healthy. egotism, if he did not experience a swell of pride at the 
storm in the forest of newspaper leaves which his entry into the 
Monis Cabinet provoked in Central Europe and at home. Interest 
in M. Briand’s fall, in the Socialists’ triumph, in the polemic with 
Germany about the Foreign Legion, paled before the sudden 
political resurrection of M. Delcassé. Rage and fury, envy and 
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political hatred, treasured up from the evil times of the Morocco - 
crisis, pervade those jo istic attacks. The gist of them all is 
that M. Delcassé is an influential incarnation of the doctrine that 
Germany is the enemy ; that cunning devices to isolate her will be,. 
as for seven years they were, the daily bread of his Ministerial 
existence, and that, as for the sake of this fixed idea he once set , 
every other consideration at nought, he is doubtless still willing 
' to risk the existence of his country for it.. Among his bitterest 
assailants was the , French’ journal Figaro, while the vials `of 
German wrath were first poured into Austrian bottles, and then 
_ emptied on the doomed head of the French Minister. Germany 
herself refrained from taking action or uttering thoughts. She 
‘ would not for worlds meddle with France's domestic affairs. Ger-, 
many is akways scrupulously correct... s > 
The story told by the Figaro is, for many, reasons, worth repeat- 
ing. M. Delcassé had transacted the’ foreign business of the 
“ Republic with varying results until the Morocco crisis, about, which 
I may shortly have an interesting story to unfold.. Having come 
to the conclusion that the possession of Morocco was a primary 
necessity for France, he proceeded to secure it by giving up claims 
that were. mere luxuries in comparison. “Accordingly, he ‘aban- 
doned T ripoli to Italy and the seaboard north of Tangier to Spain, 
and in’1904 he struck up an agreement with Great Britain, in 
return for which France received fully as much as she had given, 
‘and, above all else, a free field in Morocco, and a’ helping hand 
__ from British diplomacy for the realisation of her. policy there. 
Then came the inevitable German. spoke in the wheel. Germany, 
having first publicly acquiesced in the Anglo-French Agreements, 
denounced them as soon as Russia was disabled in the Far East, 
‘whither German diplomacy had thoughtfully sent hér over a Ser- 
bonian bog after a will-o’-the-wisp. The result was a panic. Ger- 
many’s aim was to prove that France can do nothing without her 
consent, not even look after her own business, and that she had 
better acknowledge the fact at once, and pay the price asked’ for 
` Germany’s goodwill. The proof was painful: it amounted to an 
ultimatum that France must regard her agreement with England 
as null and void, so far as Germany was concerned, and must 
begin negotiations, da capo with the Berlin Foreign Office, or else 
_ prepare for war. And the Kaiser’s Government made its prepara- 
tions ostentatiously. ooa 


f, a - i ; 
M. DELCASSH, SEES THROUGH GERMAN BLUFF. 


M. Delcassé, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, took the 
ultimatum philosophically. In the first place, he assumed that 
Germany would not go to war with France for the sake of Morocco. 
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And there was much to be said for that belief. In the second place, 
he knew that Great Britain would stand by France, in case Ger- 
many should carry out her threat. Therefore, when Prince Bulow, 
through the intermediary of the Sultan of Morocco, proposed a 
European Conference for the discussion of the whole question, 
M. Delcassé declined to entertain the suggestion. A deadlock 
resulted. . Who was bluffing? Fritz von Holstein, Germany’s 
diplomatic chess-player and wire-puller, answered ‘‘ France,” 
M. Delcassé cried ‘‘ Germany.’ The truth we shall probably 
never know. ‘‘ Unless you accept the Conference,” said the Ger- 
man Ambassador, Prince Radolin, to M. Rouvier, the French 
Premier, ‘‘ you must know, and be prepared to realise, that we are 
“at Morocco’s. back.” ‘‘ England is at our back,” M. Delcassé 
repeated to himse!f, and also to his colleagues, on the historic day 
on which the situation ‘was discussed by the Mihister8 under 
M. Rouvier’s chairmanship; and he added that if his conjecture. 
that Germany was merely bluffing should prove erroneous, he 
could rely upon England’s loyal co-operation and the promise of 
,an immediate military convention. Therefore, the proposal to sub- 
mit the rival claims of France and Germany to a conference of the 
Powers that signed the Madrid Treaty should be rejected unhesi- 
tatingly. 5 

Fear paralysed the will-power of M. Delcassé’s colleagues at this 
plain story. War in sight? War with Germany, whose popula- 
tion and resources are so much greater than ours, and whose might 
may be enormously increased by the armies and navy.of Austria- 
Hungary? The perspective is disheartening; to France the ordeal 
would spelf ruin. Ruin? To France? ‘‘ Yes, ruin,” cried 
M. Berteaux, the Minister of War, who might have been expected 
to announce that the army was ready, to the last button of the 
private’s uniform. ‘‘ The army is not in a condition to try con- 
“clusions with that of our Eastern neighbour, and if it be forced 
‘to meet its enemy in the field. . . . And you may be sure that 
“ Germany is.as well aware of this our weakness as we are.” That 
is what nearly always happens. Whenever Germany presses hard 
upon a nation, you may be sure that she has the kind of know- 
ledge about that nation which is power. It was so in her dealings 
with Austria, with France, with Great Britain, with Russia. 


? 


RUSSIA, FRANCE, AND BRITAIN SUFFER FROM 
MILITARY ANAEMIA. 


From Fashoda, then to Morocco, France had been but a diplo- 
matic, not a military, Power of the first class. And her influence 
in the Council Chamber was disproportionately great, as conttasted . 
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with her power in the battlefield. She carried'an umbrella, ‘which 
seemed as smart-and as useful as that of her most formidable rivals, 
~but it was good only for fine weather. Ina downpour of rain, it 
must not, even be opened. The French army and navy, people 
said, had been ruined by the Ministers. André and Pelletan. The 
.Premier, M. Rouvier, and. his colleagues shuddered at France’s 
exposed and helpless condition, and refused to follow M. Delcassé 
to the door of the Council Chamber lest it should open upon the, 
battlefield. ‘‘ France must run no such risks,” they exclaimed, 
and they accordingly. bowed. M. “Delcassé out. ‘‘ He relies,”’-one™ 
of his colleagues said, ‘‘on England’s. help,, but he forgets that, 
““as we are unable to help ourselves, no Power on earth can help 
“us.” And, in tuth, things had been so utterly néglected that, on 
the recommendation of M. Berteaux, the War Minister, two hun- 
dred million francs were expended in hot haste on the defence of 
France’s frontiers. M. Delcassé’s advice to return a negative 
demand for a conference was rejected unanimously by the 
frightened Cabinet. . 

Military and naval anæmia is E among the Powers of the 
so-called Triple Entente, who put their trust in parchments, and 
think no evil of their wily, wide-awake adversaries. England, 
France, and Russia hardly ever have their lamps trimmed, their 
loins girt, or their minds made up. ‘They fix their gaze perma- 
nently on hazy conferences that come to nothing, and international 
tribunals that seldom harden into concrete existence. They take 

' their seats between two more or less comfortable stools, and are 
always coming to grief. Now, at last- Russia has made up her 
mind, and temporarily preferred pacificism to militarism. France 
and Britain are left to face the music of the German band without 
her. ‘She will ‘sit out the war dance, and carry on friendly conver- ` 
sation with her doughty neighbour the while. How France and 
Engiand will fare depends on a number of factors, among which 
the army and the navy are decisive. M. Delcassé has made him- 

self responsible for the sea-forces of his country, which during: 
the past two years he has been assiduously studying, as President 
of the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry into the state of the 
Navy. And nobody doubts that he.will acquit himself admirably 
of the task he has taken up. Ip the speech with which he opened 
the generdl debate on the Navy Estimates the ‘other day, he 
announced his resolve to weed that service of all the obsolete vessels 

that encumber it now, and to, create homogeneous squadrons of 
battleships. ‘‘ It will be my endeavour,” he said, ‘‘ to render your 
“ Navy skilled, trained, experienced, and ready to respond to the 
“‘ first telegraphic summons to the defence'of our country.” 

` “Phat is a patriotic’resolve ; and so far a3 it depends upon M. Del- 

cassé, it will be carried out. No architect, however, can build ah 
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edifice stronger than the strength of his materials. And the 
materials of which MM. Berteaux and Delcassé dispose would do 
credit to an era of restricted armaments and expanding pacificism, 
rather than to a period of military storm and stress. What with 
Socialism and capitalism and anti-militarism to contend with, 
MM. Delcassé and Berteaux will find their work arduous. The 
French nation of to-day—and not the French only—is too pas- 
sively pacific, too fond of ease and comfort, to hold its own against 
the fighting races of Central Europe, with which Fate is com- . 
pelling it to cope. Then, again, latter-day democracy fetters the 
statesman. The Prussian or the Russian régtme would be a better 
Vulcan’s forge than the most exemplary republic known to modern 
history. If for ten or fifteen years the French people could have 
a inan at their head like Aristide Briand, who is at once prudent 
and audacious, patient and impulsive, gifted with the insight and: 
foresight that come of genial intuition, a good judge of occasion, 
and prompt to act when words are unfruitful, and if they invested 
him with such power as Porfirio Diaz has profitably wielded for 
a generation in Mexico, there would then be solid grounds for 
belief in the star of what may be termed the Anglo-French Con- 
cern. At present fervent hope is the nearest approach to faith 
which the friends of the two nations can conjure up. For as yet 
N a . ‘ 
most of the grave problems involved in the task of preparing 
France to meet emergencies like that of 1905 are still outstanding. 


M. THÉOPHILE DELCASSE. 


Of M. Théophile Delcassé a friend of his remarked to me soon 
after, the former had joined the Monis Cabinet: ‘‘ Que diable 
‘“ va-t-il-faire dans cette galére?’’ M. Delcassé is, to use a French 
phrase, one of the most ‘‘ sympathetic ” figures in French politics. 
His manner is suggestive of that of a typical Briton. His word is 
as good as another man’s bond: he thinks clearly, reasons logi- 
- cally, and does his work with scrupulous thoroughness. It is, 
therefore, no depreciation of M. Delcassé’s brilliant gifts to sur- 
mise that the fibre of his thinking organ is exclusively rational. It 
lacks the element of imagination and the spark of genius. M. Del- 
cassé is an uncommonly ‘good Minister, but one would be hard 
set to find a place for him among genial statesmen. He may suc- 
ceed during his present term of office in bringing the Foreign 
Ministry within the range of his naval batteries, and he may then 
render splendid services to the Anglo-French’ Concern; but the 
activity of the Minister is, and ever will be, circumscribed by the 
limits of a definite task. For hé is swayed by circumstance not 
merely in his action, as are all men, but also in his choice of goal. 
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A whrshipper of the practical and the feasible, his aims lack the 
far-off issues that attract the genius, the cosmic element, which is 
native to the statesmen who, like Bismarck and Cavour, shape the 
future of a people. M. Delcassé; like most of his confréres, is a 
led leader, a politician who accepts too, readily a3 a decree of Fate 
the veto, which circumstance always at the outset puts upon the 
effort of the individual to become a might in the world, to com- 
mand the tides of political passion and thought. 

Thus M. Delcassé, when he first entered upon the duties of 
Foreign Secretary, had to grope his way painfully, and it took ‘him 
a considerable time to find it. : To say that he began by floundering 


about i in the wrong direction is ng reflection on his political acumen, . 


for he had to clear away the ruins of the Fashoda policy before he 
could build up a differént fabric on its site. But what undoubtedly 
gives us the measure of his capacity to discern far-off issues, to 
build up ingenious combinations, and. enables us to gauge -what 
may be termed the intensity of his prophetic fire, is the fact that 


` the line of action which he ultimately laid down for him-- 


self and his country was literally forced upon him ‘against 
his set resolve and better judgment. This is so true 
that he might exclaim like Luther at Worms, but: in a 
different sense, with a feeling, however, not of power but of utter 
impotency : “ Hére stand I. I can do no other.” If he could have” 
done other than turn to England, he most certainly would; and he 
‘tried very hard. In Paris and elsewhere I saw his handiwork at 
close quartérs, and I was amazed at the completeness of his con- 
version. After all, this dependence upon circumstance is a com- 
mon trait of political humanity. It is nothing to be ashamed of. 
If it were a disgrace, there would be no opportunists. It is the 
‘characteristic of a' school. But it also helps to reveal the line of 
cleavage between the politician and the statesman. . 
-Tenacity of purpose, strength df will, clearness of thought and 
peeeision of language render M. Delcassé a first-class Minister. 


He knows exactly what hé wants, prepares assiduously and perse-, 


strikes the iron while it is hot. He leaves as little as possible to: 


chance. Scrutinising a situation, he perceives all its aspects and 
estimates the effects which each set of possible events may have 7 
upon himself or his projects. Take, for instance, the memorable © 
hot summer’s day two years ago on which he and the Premier, 
M. Clémenceau; met and crossed swords in the Palais Bourbon. 
It was M. Delcassé’s ‘speech, bringing forward a vote of censure 
against the’ Government on account of the crying abuses in the © 
Marine that provoked the Premier to retort: “ You- were Minister ; 

“you pursued a policy ‘which brought upon us one of the deepest 
“humiliations; it was you led us within an ace of war,,yet you 
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“did nothing to odes us capable of self-defence. It is you, M. 
“ Delcassé, who have humbled France, not I.’? Those words were 
cordial to the heart of Germany by whom the ex-Foreign Minister 
is hated. When they were uttered they drew from M. Delcassé 
a reply which was the death-knell of the Clémenceau Cabinet. It 
was a clever discourse which raised the ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs high in the estimation of the Chamber. It would, perhaps, 
raise him higher still in the opinion’ of his colleagues if they be- 
lieved, as some of his friends do, that the whole conjuncture, in- 
cluding the accusation levelled against him that day, was foreseen 
long ago, and that the speech of his which gave the death-blow 
to the Clémenceau Cabinet had. been carefully prepared and con- 
scientiously rehearsed a couple of years before it was uttered in the 
Chamber. One day, soon after his fall, he may have said to him- 
self, ‘‘ that accusation may be brought up against me some time or 
‘“ other.. It behoves me now to think out an effective answer to it.” 
And after long and close thought he put together the ‘reply, barbed 
with the scathing sarcasm that withered M. Clémengeau’s 
Administration. 

At his actual post—if he retain it long enough—and under the 
present international conditions, M. Delcassé may be relied upon 
to accomplish everything that depends upon his powers and lights 
to cement the growing friendship between Great Britain and 
France, which he, first among French statesmen. struck up and 
successfully cultivated. 


AN EX-FOREIGN MINISTER ON THE TRIPLE 
ENTENTE. j 


M. Delcassé’s predecessor, M. Gabriel Hanotaux, in an article 
which appeared a few days ago,* asks the question whether France 
would do better to remain faithful to the Entente Cordiale, or to 
imitate Russia and steer her craft into the haven.of neutrality, while 
Germany tries conclusions with England. He adds truly enough 
_ that we are now at the parting of the ways where choice is still 
` possible, but that shortly we may be faced with events which leave 
time only for action. M. Hanotaux is a clever politician dnd an 
effective essayist. But he has one defect which mars the force of 
his arguments; he looks at the political situation of 1911 through 
glasses that were specially adapted to the constellation of twelve 
years ago, when he himself was in the conning-tower of the Quai 
d’Orsay. His surmises respecting the Triple Entente start with 
the assumption that that international arrangement has its basis in 
a secret treaty of 1905, and he is curious to learn its clauses. In 
other words, it isa Triple Alliance, not merely an Entente. Well, 


* La Revue hebdomadaire, N. 8, le 25 fevrier. 1911. 
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_ I can assure M. Hanotaux that there are no clauses, neither was 
there any treaty of this kind drawn up in 1905 or since. The Triple 
Entente is néither an ‘alliance nor an understanding; it is a mere 
phrase. It corresponds to nothing real. At one time there was a -, 
hope, a belief, a conviction that Russia, France, and Great Britain 


. were interested in maintaining‘the equilibrium of the world against 


` German attempts to upset it. And the doings at Algeciras and 
Reval seamed to eohfirm this assumption. But the German ulti- 
matum to Russia and the breakdown of M. Izvolsky’s policy. 
weakened it materially. By the Potsdam interview the notion has 
been wholly exploded. M. Hanotaux himself writes: ‘‘ La Russie, 
“elle, a fait son choix; elle s’est ralliée à la politique allemande en 
“ Asie centrale; elle se désintéresse de la lytte pour le Golfe Per- 
“sique. . . . ‘Nous ne savons pas encore ce qu’on lui a donné 
“ en échange, mais on lui a donné quelque chose, soyez-en sfir.’’* 
. Exactly. And when one ofthe States, which are supposed to - 
be in league against another group of Powers, goes openly over to 
the enemy, it may be inferred that the so-calléd league is but a 
fiction. 

That being so, M. Hanotaux’ queries are meaningless about the 
text of the ‘‘ treaty ” and about the conditions under which one of 
the: Powers could set the mechanism of the vee les neat in 
movement. 


A GERMAN SCHEME TO ISOLATE. GREAT BRITAIN. 


British ae may feel interested, if not’ edified, by the ‘brief 
historical sketch which M. Hanotaux draws of the origin of the 
shadowy. Triple Entente. ‘‘ Germany,’’ says this avowed friend 
of the Teutons, ‘‘ is preparing from afar her strategic positions-in 

‘ view of a military or diplomatic operation ‘of wide scope, which 

“very certainly appears to be ‘directed -against England; 
“an immense crescent stretches forth its two horns on 
“the world from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf. 
‘The Bagdad Railway is a pendant to the Kiel Canal. 
“Koweit is aimed at as much as Flushing.’ Left, wing, 

“right wing, thus the outlines are limned, pacific at first, 
“later on perhaps military, of this vast “work of encircling. 

“ Whether this plan, which is a new version of the Continental 
“‘ blockade, is wise or not, is or is not justified by interests or by 
a _,_ calculations more or less well-grounded, ate points which I am 

‘ not concerned to discuss to-day. But everything proves that the 

“ plan ‘exists. And it'is being combined with a series of other 
“‘ dispositions and other movements which, informed by the same 


* Op. Cit. p. 431. 
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“controlling thought, are being directed towards the same goal.’’* - 

Warnings like that are always welcome and may prove salutary 
even to a generation that loves its ease and puts its trust in parch- 
ments. The British people are slow to believe evil of their German 
cousins, and that slowness, it seems to me, may yet cost us dear. 
The taxpayer may find that it is already costing us very dear. Our 
publicists allow themselves to be lured into a controversy respecting 
England’s alleged design to isolate Germany at the moment that 
Germany is not only endeavouring to isolate England, but is _ 
making headway every day. It is galling to have to content one- 
self with piecing together bits and scraps’ of circumstantial 
evidence in order to prove to the public the existence of a design 
of which one has overwhelming evidence of a direct nature. 

The equilibrium of the entire political world is now-in question, 
M. Hanotaux tells us, and he adds that the disturbing factor is 
Germany, with whom he would fain persuade France to join hands. 
For years I have been striving to get that thesis accepted and acted 
upon in Great Britain, but in vain, owing to the vast number of 
trees people could not see the forest. Happily, the truth is dawn- 
ing upon the nation to-day, as the aim of Germany’s manceuvres 
in Turkey are beginning to unfold themselves. The whistle of 
the Bagdad railway trains will soon sound a death-knell to many of 
the grounded hopes and reasonable expectations of our people. 


.. Germany. is preparing ‘‘ a vast field for exploration ” in the centre 


of Asia, M. Hanotaux affirms. ‘‘ That is.why her policy is at once 
‘“‘ so active, so insinuating, and so supple in Constantinople; rail- 
“ ways, equipment of battleships, heavy guns and rifles, military 
‘“ missions, decorations, loans, nothing, in a word, is lacking. All 
“risks. are taken, political, pecuniary, diplomatic, and the self- 
“ same tactics that invested the red Sultan adjust themselves quite 
“ readily to Young Turkey. For the game must be won, let the 
“cost be what it will. . . . Whether the fact is welcome or 
“the reverse, whether it is admitted or denied, it is England that 
“is aimed at. The Bagdad Railway affair is, of all actual diffi- 
““ culties, the most fateful, and the most- delicate; the one that 
“ touches the greatest number of international interests. It is a 
“ very different thing fron the famous ‘ Cape to Cairo ’ cry, that 
‘made such a noise some twelve years ago.’’+ 


BRITAIN AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 
h i 


As Mr. Balfour aptly put it in his recent speech, -the railway 
policy of Germany in Asia Minor has brought us face to face with 
* Op. cit. p. 426. 7 
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} March 8th in the House of Commons. 
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e AE wbich touch ithe commercial, anal and . 


“ strategic interests of this country in å way in which they are not 
“ touched while the railway is merely going through Asia Minor, 
‘or penetrating the defiles of the Caucasus Mountains.” Our 
Beni interests, he maintains, are jeopardised by the Russo- 
German agreement, and our strategic interests ‘‘ connected with 
“our prestige in India, in Afghanistan, and all those adjacent 
““countries—which cannot be forgotten and cannot be ignored— 
“are undoubtedly threatened.” Sir Edward Grey, in reply to 


Mr. Balfour’s misgivings, made a. statement which has been 


generally. welcomed throughout the country. The Bagdad Rail- 
way, he explained, was a German concession in Turkish territory, 
‘and, therefore, however irksome it might prove to us, we can do 
nothing to alter it now. But if the Bagdad Railway is extended 


`. beyond the Ottoman dominions, then we shall have much to say 


on the subject, and we shall say it-with emphasis. If the line be 
extended to the shores of the-Persian Gulf, at Kdweit, for instance, 
we shall take our stand on the treaty relations existing between 
Great Britain and the Sheikh of Koweit, who is independent of 
Turkey. If the Turks.and the Germans who are interested in the 
Bagdad Railway wish to have it debouch upon the Gulf, they must 
ask and pay for the sanction of Great Britain. For there we count 


for something. The status quo in the Gulf, the immunity of vessels | 


trading there from attacks of pirates, the relative peace and security 
of life and property on its shores are all the work of Great Britain, 
whose supremacy in that quarter of the world has long been 


acknowledged and enforced. Lastly, our Government-‘may compel, 


a hearing by refusing to authorise a further increase in the Customs 
duties of the Ottoman Empire, and thus seal up the source whence 
the PORE „draws its financial/ supplies. oo 


PENELOPE-BRITAIN. 
? k 
All tbat is soothing reading, so far as it goes. But one may 
pertinently ask whether it goes quite far enough. A firm answer 
in the House of Commons to a' question about the vital interests 
of the Empire, is. always pléasant reading. But how far is the 
word from the deed? If the treaty rights, which we obtained from 
the Sheikh of Koweit be real, so, too, one may argue, are ‘the 
, correlate obligations. Do we discharge these obligations 


efficiently ?. Is it a fact that the Turks have invaded part of the i 
Sheikh’s territory, as they have encroached upon Persian territory, | 


and is it true that in each case we are standing upon ceremony and 
loath to protest? If so, this may conceivably be a wise policy. 
But it cannot be also wise to mar its good effects by irritating 


` 
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Turkey in Crete and Macedonia. And if we deem it right to raise 
our voice against injustice in Macedonia and Crete, even at the 
cost of incensing Turkey, what rational object can there be in 
refraining from complaints against Turkish aggression in Koweit? 


To urge that logic has no place in world politics is to state a truism. 


But to infer that one can, therefore, undo with one hand what one 
has done with the other and yet expect to find the work intact, is 
a-rank absurdity. At present I understand that the Turkish 
troops that occupied Bubujan Island and other places belonging 
to Mubarak are still there. And they do not intend to evacuate. 
Why should they? Our Foreign Office merely informed the 
Porte of its contention that Mubarak’s rights are not prejudiced by 
this invasion. That i is-all. 


GERMANY HAS LEVERS IN TURKEY, WE- HAVE 
NONE. 


And here we touch another point of Sir Edward Grey*s speech— 
the passage in which he expresses regret that Mr. Balfour had not 
shown ‘‘what lever we have—what position we occupy, what 
“ powers we have—by which we should be enabled to control the 
“‘ course of events in that part of the world.’’ To this there is one 


~ answer: the same lever that our competitors possess. Has our 


policy been adjusted to any such ends? Has our diplomacy en- 
deavoured to uphold our policy or to make up for its shortcomings? 
Are we not still undoing with our left hand the strains that we 


. twisted with our right? When the scores are all taken. to the 


Turco-German clearing-house, we shall hear unpleasant comments 
on our sins of commission and omission. We may be told)by 
Ottoman politicians and German scholars that by allowing Turkish 


. soldiers to occupy part of the dominions of the Sheikh of Koweit, 


we permitted the Ottoman Government to build up a good case 
against our treaty rights. _ 

The Bagdad Railway scheme is a steel polypus which is throw- 
ing its tentacles over all Asia Minor. The concession has grown 
gradually until it has wholly outgrown the original plans. It is 
a German cancer which is eating away the political strength of 
Turkey. All Anatolia, all Mesopotamia will be covered with it. 
Germany may well be proud of her success in face of overpowering 
difficulties. She lacked money—the first condition of progress. 
She had the preternatural distrust of Abdul Hamid to overcome. 
She then was confronted with three bitter enemies, Russia, France, 
and Great Britain, who clubbed together to counteract or check 
her efforts. She had the Young Turkish revolution against her. 
She took upon herself the odium incurred by Austria in conse- 
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quence of the annexation of Bosnià and Herzegovina. But from 
all these hindrances dnd entanglements she has emerged victorious. 
The money was found by Turkey, who, although practically penni- 
léss, guaranteed so much per kilometre. British capitalists had 
offered to build the line without any guarantee, but Abdul Hamid 
gave it in preference to the: German company, and bestowed the 


` guarantee as well. What lever did Germany possess? The 


Young Turks,’ „being a military rather than ’a civil party, were . 
converted to, Germany and Central European militarism. The. 
German Chancellor asked no one to find him a lever for the pur- 
pose. Russia was induced to withdraw her adherence to the Triple 
Entente on one of the few points respecting which they were 
unanimous. And Germany won her way. How was this effected? 
Have the Teutons & monopoly of suasive diplomacy? France, 
non-political France, is now sorely tempted to yield and do like- | 
wise. Three ‘transversal lines seem now likely to be built; from 
Angora to Sivas; a second, the junction line Samsoun Sivas-Erégli 
Mersina; and'third, the last section of the Bagdad Railway, from 
Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, viá Basra. Meanwhile, French 


' financiers have rushed to Constantinople like flies to a honey-pot. 


M. Rouvier, whose Russian scheme came to nothing, is in Con- 
stantinople presiding over meetings .of French and ‘Turkish 
financiers. A contract for five million francs is reported to, have 
been ‘signed, and is guaranteed by the. Customs revenue, and the 
French financial group has received a concession for a railway from 
Hodeida to Sana. British diplomacy looks on and wonders what 
levers they are all pressing. 

Seemingly the most effectual weapon of defence at the disposal 
of the British Government was indicated by Sir Edward Grey when 
he spoke of vetoing the increase in the Turkish Customs.. Money 
is the nerve of railway building as well asof war. I go farther, and 
maintain that it is the. key to theentire political situation in Europe 
to-day. But none of the Powers interested in using it, shows any 
signs of enterprise in that direction. Formerly we flattered our- 
selves that it would take many years before the Bagdad Railway 
could pay interest on the capital buried in it, and provide working 
expenses as well, and that during that peribd,, the line. must be 


` run at a loss. To obtain the needful sums Turkey and Germany 


would show themselves pliant. But that belief is now exploded. 
The Ottoman Public Debt will provide the sums needed to make 
good this shortage. For the surplus revenues of this institution 
are pledged as a guarantee for constructing and exploiting the line. 

And no better security could be asked or given. That concession 
was obtained unobtrusively by German diplomacy three years ago 
by pressing the lever which Sir Edward Grey requested Mr. Bal- 
four to reveal to him. None the less I hold that France and. 
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Britain, if they considered the question vital and resolved to carry 
their point, could effect what our Foreign Secretary deems im- 
possible. But the two States do not deem the matter vital. They 
will go to work in their own way and as soon as they have dis- 
covered Germany’s levers, they, too, will work wonders. It is 
merely a question of levers. a 


“THE WORK OF SAVING FACES. 


The effects of the Russo-Chinese dispute upon international 
politics will depend largely upon the turn of events during the 
next fortnight. The St. Petersburg Foreign Office despatched its ` 
second Note on March 12th. That document was characterised 
alike by what it said and by what it left unsaid. In the first place 
it expressed dissatisfaction with the attitude of the Waiwupu. In 
the second place the degree of dissatisfaction was sufficient to 
warrant a fresh menace but not enough to provoke an ultimatum. 
The nationalistic Russian Press had been calling for an ultimatum 
repeatedly, and it was understood that if the reply of the Waiwupu 
to the first Note were unsatisfactory, the second Note would surely 
take the form of an ultimatum. But, again, it was the unforeseen 
that happened. The communication of the rath ult. had an ex- 
hortation and a menace wrapped up inside, but there was no 
peremptory summons to yield within a certain number of days or 
hours. China’s face takes a deal of saving. 

In other respects, too, Russia’s second Note was conciliatory. 
Some of the demands put forward in the first remonstrance are 
abated in this missive. For example, at the outset Consuls were 
claimed for four cities, but at the finish they were demanded for 
Kobdo alone. Again, at first Russia claimed: the right of bringing 
into Mongolia or exporting from that province all wares and pro- ` 
duce, whatever their origin. That included goods from China 
proper. The Waiwupu demurred to this, and relied upon the 
terms of the treaty which stipulated that once trade is developed, a 
Customs tariff shall be introduced, whereupon Russia’s right lapses. 
Were it otherwise, the Chinese add, she would be in a position to 
oust out all her competitors, for she alone would be buying and 
selling goods duty free. I understand that this argument is met 
by Russia’s assurance that she is ready to entertain any proposals 
that China may make with a view to the imposition of Customs. 
Meanwhile, in her second Note she insists on her claim to deal in 
Mongolia only with goods purchased in that province. That is 
a tacit concession which may strengthen Russia’s hand or 
weaken it. 

The question of the Consuls is interesting. Russia claims the 
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right to appoint a number of Consuls in towns where there is trade 
and Russian merchants. China recognises the justice of the de- 


mand and promises to authorise the new Consuls, but goes further — 


and says: ‘‘ If trade be developed enough to warrant the demand 
‘for Consuls, it is also developed enough, within the meaning of 
“the treaty, to justify us in imposing duties. And if we impose 
“ duties, your right of importing and exporting goods duty-free 
__ falls to the ground.” To this Russia makes answer: ‘‘ That 
_ may be so, but the question which takes precedence of all others 
‘is whether you are going to allow ‘us to exercise our rights. 
“ Reply first to that, and we will discuss the other matters later.” 
Russia has a food case for the creation of Consulates. In/Kobdo 
and the other towns mentioned ‘there are a*number of the Tsar’s 
subjects who, being merchants, occasionally have differences with 
Chinamen about money or,contracts.. Now the only way te get 
justice done is to take these cases before a mixed tribunal composed 
of Chinese judges and the Russian Consul. But the towns in 
question, have no Russian Consul. To remedy this attempts have 
been made to get a Court together by despatching the hearest 


Russian Consul to Kobdo; but the local authorities foiled them, by- 


refusing to supply the foreign representative with horses for his 
journey, and to recognise him as Consul when he reached Kobdo. 
And so the parties hungering, for ad continue to keep a black 
- fast. ae 


K 


,' CHINESE TEA IN RUSSIAN CHESTS. 


Chinese tea is a precious commodity, and the Russians aré 
desirous of buying and also selling it within the Chinese Empire. 
The treaty of 1881 confers this right upon them. But they have 
been hampered in the business by a private trading syndicate of 
“ Chinese merchants which enjoys a monopoly. For. the last twenty 
years complaints have been made from time to time of this en- 
croachment on Russia’s privilege. The local authorities invariably 
retorted by denying the existence of the monopoly and throwing 
a sop to the Russian traders. But last year the Chinese Finance 
Minister, in a report presented to his Emperor, mentioned the 
monopoly and its turn-over. and incidentally. laid it down that 
foreign intruders should not be permitted to earn the money which 
ought to go to natives. As this report was reproduced in the Press 
in the capital and the provinces, the existence of the monopoly can 
no longer be denied. But Russians lay stress less on the fact than 
on the principle. Once admit native monopolies and you have 
killed foreign trade outright, they argue. And they point to the 


state of affairs that existed in the forties of last century, when. 
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numerous priyate monopolies flourished and threatened to drive 
out foreign commerce altogether. Each Power then stipulated, 
when signing a treaty of commerce, that there should be no Chinese 
monopolies. To-day that old system of fifty, years ago is cropping 
up once more, and Russian Consuls report that monopolies for the , 
sale of furs and of various products and ‘manufactures are being 
clandestinely created in the Empire. . 

In all probability before the April issue of the CONTEMPORARY 
Review is in the hands of its readers the present strained relations > 
between the two countries will have culminated either in a friendly 
agreement or else in the occupation of Kuldja by Russian troops. 
Without making a forecast I should like to lay stress upon three 
points which may do more to turn the scale than the intrinsic rights 
and wrongs of. the quarrel. In the first place, when the Russiap 
Government took the matter up, it harboured no intention of un- 
rolling a great Far Eastern question. The idea that the dispute 
might lead to a military occupation of any part of Chinese terri- 
tory was not seriously entertained. In other words, Russia truly 
desires to settle the matter peacefully. Another factor is the trend 
of Russian bpinion which, despite the enthusiasm of certain 
Nationalist organs, is in favour of cultivating neighbourly relations 
with China on the basis of give and take. The Far East has lost 
any attraction it may have had for the bulk of the Russian nation 
which desires a long spell of peace. And, lastly, all the Powers 
interested in the Far East are working hard to. hinder any change 
in the status quo there. Japan is especially eager to see Russia’s, 
differences arranged in afriendly way. And the influence of Japan 
at Pekin is deep-reaching, despite the animus which the Chinese 
display towards the Japanese whenever they dare. The good 
offices of the Powers count, for a great deal in a matter of this 
general importance, and Russian diplomacy, surveying the situa- 


tion. together with all the élements that are making. for a peaceful ‘ ` 


solution of its difficulties, feels confident that recourse to military 
* force will not bė needed. ; k 


‘ MEXICO; JAPAN, ‘AND. THE UNITED STATES. 


No more e striking illustration of the closeness of the ties that now l 
bind all the peoples of the earth could well be given than the cir- 
cumstance that the Republic of Mexico is accused of undue in- 
timacy with the Empire of Japan to the dismay of the English- 
speaking citizens of the United States. What interests can there 
‘be in common between Japan and Mexico? That is the nuesuon. 
Ánd the answer it has received in the United States is: ‘‘ many; 

“and they are all incompatible with nese of the great American 
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“ Republic. Mericoii is nursing the Yellow Peril and endangering 
“ political principles revered by the United States.” 

Last year, Porfirio Diaz, the venerable President of the Mexican 
Republic, celebrated his eightieth birthday. Congratulations ' 
poured in upon him from all corners of the globe. And he accepted 
them as hig deserts. For he’ knéw as well as his panegyrists that 
he had contributed: data for some of the most brilliant chapters of 
his country’s history. To begin with he established peace, put 
down periodic risings, gave security to life and property. On this 
groundwork he built up the prosperity of his country with capital 
from England, the United States, and Germany. He had the 
Grand ‘Central Railway (2,000 kilometres long) built and the 
Mexican National Railway. In the year 1880 Mexico possessed 
500 kilometres of tailways, to-day it has-over 20,000. In 1874 the 
imports weré valued at 27 million pesos,* to-day they are estimated 
at 315 millions, while the value of the exports has risen within the 
samé time from 42 to 590 millions. Besides guaranteeing internal 
peace the Tsar of Mexico, as he has been termed, kept a sharp eye 
on the Army, to which he owed his own career. And he made it as 
efficient as is necessary and safe for an American Republic. How 
this son of a Spanish father and an Indian mother accomplished _ 
these and other arduous tasks in the face of the open opposition ` 
and secret intrigues of a legion of ruthless, tireless foes, no man 
"can say. In the Middle Ages sorcery, would have been asked to 
furnish a clue to the mystery. Had these triumphs been won half- 
a-century ago, none of Carlyle’s Essays would bave been entitled 
‘Dr. Francia, and one would have been known as Porfirio Dias. ' 


UNCLE SAM’S GUILELESS STORY. 


Commingling with the huzzahs‘of the Dictator’s admirers came 
the ominous crack of rebels’ rifles, at first on the northern border 
and then tothe south of the capital. Diaz’ troops soon quelled 
the insurrection, we are told, buf could not hinder it from taking 
the form of a guerrilla warfare. The agricultural province of | 
Chihuahua, whose inhabitants are said-to be especially disaffected ~ 
to’ the Government, harbours the main body of the insurgents— 
about 3,000 all told—who attacked the town ‘of Juarez, situate on 
the Grand Mexican Central Railway. Even in Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, and Sonora, the embers of revolt would ‘have been 
stamped out long ago, say the Mexican authorities, had it not been 
for the ease with which the rebels could run to cover in Texas, 
gather their forces, and renew the attack. And not only was the 
ee abetted by the inhabitants: of Texas, but citizens of the 


“*The Mexican er err okd. 
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United States were fighting in the ranks of the insurgents. From 
‘Porfirio Diaz these filibusters get short shrift; all who are caught 
with arms in their hands are shot. But behind the filibusters came 
the United States troops. What for? ask.the Mexicans. The 
replies given to this question by the Washington authorities have 
been many and contradictory. 

The largest mobilisation since the war with Spain has now taken 
place in the United States. At first the world was told that it 
was only a case of Manceuvring. Then it was mimic war. Later 
on the intention was to watch the Mexican frontier. -Most of these 
and other statements, coming from the United States, were so 
misleading that the truth may now be safely told, for very few will 
credit it. Président Diaz, who, I am informed by friends in 
Mexico, is hale and hearty, was reported to be dying, the Republic 
was said to be in danger, foreign residents were alleged to be ex- 
posed to perils which the United States troops would ward off. 
In a word, President Diaz, on entering his eighty-first year, be- 
holds in the very banqueting hail, like Belshazzar, the finger on 
the wall and can now read the fateful words it writes. For Presi-' 
dent Taft is reported to have at last revealed his real intention. 
The rebels, he said, are preparing to proclaim an independent Re- 
public. Such a Republic would jeopardise the peace of the 
American Continent and entail other mischievous consequences. 
. To prevent this consummation by upholding ‘the integrity of 
Mexico, is the mainspring of the action of the United States 
Government. Such is President Taft’s’story. à 


JAPAN AND MEXICO. 


The Mexicans account for it in a different way. They feel that 
all central America is ear-marked by Uncle Sam. Annexation 
may be a matter of convenience or opportunity, but it is a foregone 
- conclusion. When the Republic of Columbia declined to do the 
will of the Washington Government, a revolution was cleverly 
engineered in Panama, which, of course, ended in the proclama- 
tion of a new Republic, whose co-operation in the work of cutting 
the canal was indispensable to the United States. Ecuador and 
Nicaragua are almost ripe for annexation. Se 

The United States are become a world-Power, and are ‘warming 
up to their part. They are unable and unwilling to imitate Japan, 
Germany, and Russia ‘and put countless legions of fighting men 
in the field. But they deem that procedure needless. Money and 
brains, they believe, will achieve equal or greater results. They 
are now protecting China against Russia and Japan, as they petted 
and heartened Japan against Russia down to the days of the Ports- 
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mouth negotiations. Since then they would fain exclude the 
Japanese from the new world altogether. That is the meaning of 
their aliens law and of the more dignified Japanese-American 
_Treaty on the’ subject of immigration, which is now before the 
Senate. This new Act allows the Japs themselves to turn the 
„stream of immigration into other countries. It merely saves their 
face. 

Mexico is understood to be one of the countries.upon which 
Japan had set her eyes as an outlet for her surplus population. She 
undoubtedly entertained friendly relations with Diaz’ Government, 
so friendly, indegd, that she recently founded a new line of Japanese 
steamers to ply between Mexico and Peru. That was a positive 
result which the Yankees resent. It was enhanced very consider- - 
ably by the acquisition. of a Mexican coaling station by the’ 
Japanese steamship company. This arrangement sounds harmless 
enough, especially as the Mikado’s Government had no part in, it. 
And if one takes all the circumstances into one’s mental survey, it’ 
will seem reasonable. But it has been twisted by interested news- 
mongers into the sensational report that the Mikado’s Government 
had obtained the Magdalen Bay for Japan. This Bay, which the 
United States warships occasionally used for artillery practice, i$ 
the finest harbour on the west coast of the Mexican peninsula of 
Lowet California. The inferenee was drawn at once that a 
Mexican-Japanese alliance, offensive and defensive, exists, and 
that probably Chili, Brazil, and the Argentine would shortly be- 
come parties to it, whereby the overlordship of the United States 
would be endangered. . 


pe ; 
THE UNITED AND THE `DISUNITED STATES. 


The one cardinal fatt which detaches itself from the situation is 
the resolve of the United States to protect the non-united States: 
of the new Continent, and subsequently to exact payment for the 
work. In other words, the Monroe doctrine bestows upon the 
Republic that first promulgated it the right of suzerainty over the 
entire American Continent, and lessens in a corresponding degree 
the independence of each of the Latin States, none of which may 
enter into treaty relations with any country of another Continent 
without the approval of Washington. 

E. J. Duron. 


' THE HOUSE OF LORDS SINCE BAGEHOT’S 
DAY. 


N the midst of the present constitutional crisis it is not without 
interest to speculate as to the causes which have produced it. 

It is now almost universally admitted that the House of Lords in 
its present form cannot continue, that a reformed House of Lords 
or a sybstituted elective body must take its place:as-the Second 
Legislative Chamber in the Constitution. It may not be without 
advantage, and, indeed, may be of assistance towards the solution 
of existing difficulties, to consider what processes of change or 
decay have brought about the present situation, and this considera- 
tion cannot have a better starting-point than Mr. Bagehot’s 
_ illuminating treatise on the English Constitution. In the first 
edition of that work (which described the state of things existing 
in 1865 and 1866) this learned writer pointed out the advantages 
which the House of Lords then possessed and the dangers to which 
it was subject, and, in the weightiest possible language, he 
uttered a warning against neglect of this danger. He-said: ‘‘ The 
“danger of the House of Commons is, perhaps, that it will be 

i reformed too rashly ; the danger of the House of Lords certainly 

‘is, that it may never be reformed. Nobody asks that it should be 

“so; it is quite safe against rough destruction, but it is not safe 

“against inward decay. It may lose its veto as the Crown has lost 
‘its veto. If most of its members neglect their duties, if all its 
“* members continue to be of one class, and that not quite the best; 
*‘ if its doors are shut against genius that cannot found a family, 

“and ability which has not five thousand a year, its powers will be © 
S __ ess year by year, and at last be gone, as so much kingly power 

‘is gone—no one knows how. Its danger is not in. assassina- 
*‘ tion, but atrophy; not abolition, but decline.” 

It need not be pointed out fhat this warning has passed unheeded. 
The particular method of reform advocated by Mr. Bagehot was 
the application of the principle of life peers, and he deplored the 
obstinacy of the House of Lords when, at the instance of Lord 
Lyndhurst, it refused to accept Lord Palmerston’s proposals to’ 
create such peers. He says: ‘‘ The House of, Lords rejected the 
“inestimable, the unprecedented opportunity of being tacitly re- 
*‘ formed. Such a chance does not come twice.’ And again: 
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` “ The expedient was almost. perfect. The difficulty of reforming 
exp pe 


“an old institution'‘like the House of Jords is necessarily great; its 
“ possibility rests on continuous caste and ancient deference. And 
‘if you begin to agitate about it, to bawl at meetings about it, 
“ that deference is gone, its peculiar charm lost, its reserved sanctity 
“ gone.” The decline, the atrophy, which Mr. Bagehot predicted, ` 
have come to pass, and at the same time the advantages which the _ 
House of Lords possessed have disappeared. The first of these 
was its dignity, the reverence which nobility obtained from the 
mass of the people. Whatever may have been the position in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it is certain in the twentieth cen- 
tury that the peerage meets with no such reverence. Its members 
are appraised at their true worth with little or nothing added for 
the possession of. a title, while the faults and follies of the baser 
members of the class are so spread abroad‘through.the medium of 
the halfpenny press as to bring the whole of the class into discredit. . 
The next advantage mentioned by Mr. Bagehot is that the order of 


‘nobility ‘ prevents the rule of wealth—the religion of gold,” which | 


he says: ‘‘is the Obvious and natural idol of the Anglo-Saxon ” ;. 


‘and the writer declares, speaking, of course, ~of 1865, “ that | 
-‘*money alone—money pur et- simp le—will not buy ‘ London 


ace 


society. °? On this point again, we. see a complete 
change: The nobility themselves are the principal devotees _ 
in the religion of gold, and, so far as observation goes, it 
seems fairly clear that in the twentieth century money, and money 
alone—particularly American dollars—can buy London society. 
Mr. Bagehot, deplored the loss, even in 1865, of the prestige of the. 
aristocracy in face of the rise of industrial wealth, and this loss of 
prestige has increased with the corresponding increase of industrial 
wealth. The House of Lords has, therefore, lost the spectacular 
advantages it formerly enjoyed which served to impress the 
imagination of the people and at the same time it has made no effort 
to-reform itself or to adjust its position’ to meet modern conditions, 


‘for while its prestige was declining there was growing up in the 


State a new force, a new power CORDISIRIY altering the former ; 
tendencies of political action. 

In the introduction to the second edition of this work, published 
in 1872, Mr. Bagehot points out that a change in the Constitution 
by the extension of thé franchise, did not immediately ‘produce any, 


„and did not for years produce its full, effects. He says: ‘‘ A new 


‘Constitution does not produce its full effect as long as all its 
‘‘ subjects are reared under an old Gonstitution, as long as its 
‘* statesmen were trained by that old Constitution. It is not really 
“ tested till it comes to'be worked by statesmen and among a people- 
“ neither of whom are guided by a different experience.” 
His remarks were, of course, hade with reference to the Reform 
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Act of 1869, but they are equally applicable to the change created. 
by the extension of the franchise and the Redistribution Bill of 
twenty-six years ago. In the same introduction he points out how 
entirely the spirit of politics may change by a change in the political 
personnel, as, for instance, by the disappearance of the men en- 
gaged in politics before 1865. He sums up the position in 
1872 by saying that the aristocratic element had lost ground 
while the middle-class element had gained. The spirit 
of the then House of Commons was, in his opinion, pluto-., 
cratic, and he pointed out the great danger of a quarrel between the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, because, in his 
opinion, both ought to resist the masses of the people. As he puts 
it: ‘‘ The House of Commons still mainly represents the plutocracy, 
“the Lords represent the aristocracy. The main interest of both 
“ these classes is now identical, which is to prevent or to mitigate 
‘the rule of uneducated members. But to prevent it effectually, 
“ they must not quarrel among themselves; they must not bid one 
“against the other for the aid of their common opponent. And . 
“this is precisely the effect of a division between Lords and Com- 
“mons. The two great bodies of the educated rich go to the coh- 
“* stituencies to decide between them, and the majority of the con- 
“ stitaencies now consist of the uneducated poor. This cannot be 
“for the advantage of any one.” Starting from this date, it is 
easy to see by what a gulf 1911 is divided from 1872, nor is it 
difficult to-note the effects of the increase of the electorate in 1885 
and the change in the personality of our statesmen. Those states- 
men who were the leaders of political life in 1885 are all either dead 
or hors de combat. A new generation has taken up the burden of 
power untrammelled by the traditions of an earlier age. At the 
same time the spread of education among the people has raised 
the masses to a footing of equality, oralmost of equality, with those 
who were formerly considered their superiors; and this is put in 
evidence in the House of Commons by a large body of working 
men associating on an equal footing with both the aristocracy and 
the plutocracy. If the House of Commons was plutocratic-in 1872, 
it is now frankly democratic. The democratic House of Commons 
is representative of the power of the people, not all an ignorant 
multitude, as if was described by Mr. Bagehot, but of an educated 
people, which shows its power and resolves to use it. Co-incident 
with this growth of democracy has been the tendency on the part of 
the other two forces—aristocracy and plutocracy—to ally themselves 
against what they seem to regard as the common enemy—demo- 
cracy. Another important factor which must not be forgotten is 
the influence, not yet extinct, of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for Home 
Rule, the result of which was that the Liberal Party lost practically 
all its aristocratic supporters, so that a cleavage between the aristo- 
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cracy and the democracy is now-so pronounced that in the House 
of Lords the democratic party is practically a nonentity. 

c Under these circumstances the democratic party was returned 
., with a véry overwhelming majority in ‘1906, and the House of 


Lords had to determine on a course of action. Let-us refer again ~ 


_ to Mr. Bagehot to see what he suggested, as a rule of conduct 
for the House of Lords in 1872: “ I should venture so far as to lay 
“‘down for an approximate rule, that the House of Lords ought, 
‘on a first-class subject, to be slow—very slow—in rejecting a 
é Bill passed even once by a large majority of the House of Com- 
‘mons. I would not of course lay this down as an unvarying 
“rule; as I have said, I have for practical purposes no belief in 
“ unvarying rules. Majorities may be either genuine or fictitious, 
‘“and if they are not genuine, if they do not embody the opinion 
"of the representative as well as the opinion of the constituency, 
“no one would wish to have any attention paid to them. But if 
‘the opinion of the nation be strong and be universal, if it be 
“ really believed by members of Parliament, as well as by those 
“who send them to Parliament, in my judgment the Lords should 
“yield at once, and should not resist it.’’ It is to be regretted ` 
that no one called the attention of the House of Lords to this very 
wise rule. So far from following ‘it, the House of Lords rejected 
measure after measure on first-class subjects, passed by over- 
whelming majorities of the House of Commons, representing an 
equally overwhelming majority of the opinion of the electors. The - 
climax came when the House of Lords exceeded its powers by 
rejecting the Budget. This was a declaration of war upon the 
’ House of Commons, and to such a war there can only be one 
` end. Mr. Bagehot points out how the Duke of Wellington guided 
_ the House of Lords after the Reform Bill of 1832, and educated 
it to the conception of its new functions in the State, namely, that 
of a revising and suspending House. Similarly, during the ‘years~ 
i892 and 1895.the Marquis of Salisbury prevented a conflict 
‘between the two Houses. Had the House after 1906 been similarly 
guided by a powerful leader, the conflict which has now arisen 
between democracy on the one hand, and aristocracy and ‘pluto- 
cracy on the other hand, might have been postponed. But such 
guiding’ force was lacking, and so the struggle, ultimately in- 
evitable, was joined sooner than might otherwise have been the 
case. As to what will be the result, it is not within the province 
of this article to discuss, but it may be of use to bring before 
those engaged in the combat the change in the principles of the 
constitution which has been the result of the development in the 
Jast generation. : 
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II.—Pius X. 


HE accession of Pius X. was greeted as a deliverance and @ 
blessing by all who had anxiously watched “the policy of 
“the Church yielding to the moving current of European politics.” 
What we want, said some, is a religious Pope. We have no use 
for statesmen and diplomats, explained certain others; the Catholic 
Church can do perfectly well without a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; but she is in immediate need of an administrator, a bishop, 
a ‘‘ Minister of the Interior.” A reaction was expected and de- 
sired; and it also seemed inevitable. The new Pope was the more 
readily prepared to accomplish it as he himself considered it a 
necessity. There was no difficulty in concentrating his attention 
on the inconveniences and lacun@ of a system which was felt to 
be already doomed; its advantages were not brought home to him. 
Leo XIII. was so completely absorbed in his big plans that he 
rarely looked into the details of the administration, and at times he 
shut his eyes to very serious irregularities and failings. At his 
death the finances of the Holy See were in the greatest disorder ; 
home affairs were suffering from long neglect; amongst the Con- 
gregations and in the offices of the Curia, those whose activities 
were not required for political uses languished without direction 
or control. The bonds of the hierarchy were loosened; the 
bishops were no longer supervised, and in the Roman parishes 
the last pastoral visit dated back to the time'of Leo XII. The 
complicated and delicate organism of the Church of Rome had 
ceased to function in every part with regularity. Pius X. first 
gave his attention tó his immediate surroundings, and it was there 
that he felt`the need and the desire to concentrate. As an ad- 
ministrator he measured the number:and importance of the re- 
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‘forms to be effected in the Curia. The shepherd of souls was 


moved. at the dangers to which a too feeble or a too opportunist 
authority had exposed the beliefs of the faithful. From the first 
examination he recognised an alarming situation. At the same 
time he felt all the weight of the responsibility which rested on him 
and his mind was soon made up. He must move as quickly as 
possible. One does not gaze out of the window when-the peril ' 
is indoors. To re-establish material and spiritual order in the 
house of Christ, to ‘‘ restore ” the edifice of the Church, was the 
work that needed to be done, and it would require all the care and 
effort of the Roman Pontiff for many years to come. Pius X. 
resolved to achieve it completely, rigorously, staying for no minute 
obstructions, allowing himself to be distracted by no outside.in- 


` terests which he considered of minor importance. He set himself 


to the study of a vast and detailed reform, and when the plan had 
been drawn up he had but the one thought of carrying it out, point 
by point, in logical sequence, and as quickly as possible. 
Yet events took their own course. Around the unshaken, con- 
templative Church, nations were agitating, Governments developed ~ 
their policies, and whether in their plans or in their estimates, the 
most cautious continued to take into account the Holy See, the 
Church, and the interests of religion, some because they deemed 
it lawful, others on account of tradition, the greater number from 
necessity. Under the preceding reign the Roman Church had 
‘insensibly resumed her place in political society; she had again 
become an indispensable element in the world; no great combina-’ 
tion was possible without her. Governments and princes had 
resumed the habit of paying dearly, by concessions to the Catholics, 
for the moral or political support that they secured from the Vati- , 


_can. Was the latter going to retire abruptly from the game, at ` 


the risk of upsetting an equilibriim it was so happily helping to 
maintain? Between the religious and the civil powérs was it 


. going te leave only theoretical relations, froth which misunder- 


standings and discord invariably spring? In certain Chancel- | 
leries the anxiety was keen when the disposition of the new Pope > 
was made knqwn and means of combating or of modifying it were 

-immediately taken into consideration. 

` On the other hand, Pius X. took the leadership of the Church 
at a moment’ when everywhere the lay forces of Catholicism were 
arriving at self-consciousness and were organising with a view to 
social or political action. The question was how these forces ought 
to be directed, how to regulate the use of them, and to what ex- 
tent the Catholic parties in the different countries should be allowed 
to join their particular views and interests to the general views of 
the Church. Now the dislike of the new Pontiff for politics and his 
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relative ignorance of all questions connected with them was well | 
known. But it was also well known that Pius X. was a man of will 
and authority, passionately devoted to order and discipline. He 
would gladly sacrifice all the other interests of the Church rather 
than expose her traditional hierarchy and her unity to any harm, 
‘even of a superficial and easily reparable kind. 

Herein, then, lies the tragedy of this reign: perpetual opposition 
between the desires, aspirations and gifts of the sovereign and the 
necessities which faced him from the first days of his government; 
and, more intimately, contradiction between his inclination to 
avoid political affairs and his passionate love of authority which 
admitted neither rights, nor resistance, nor limits. Pius X., the 
religious Pope, was singled out from his accession as the Pope of 
the Triple Alliance; a wholly political combination had, by 
eliminating other competitors, secured the election of the Venetian 
patriarch. A few months pass and the long-delayed religious 
crisis explodes in France with unheard-of violence. The Pope is 
led without preparation to take one of the gravest and most irre- 
parable decisions the Holy See has ever had to take. Yet he pro- 
nounces without hesitation, without even seeking to gain time. A >- 
few months later, and the stormy discussions of the Congress of 
Bologna reveal in the Italian Catholic party independent and dan- 
gerously liberal tendencies. At one stroke Pius X. dissolves all 
the Catholic organisations in Italy. ‘In both these cases he took 
his line with so much roughness and vigour simply because 
he thought only of the principle, without reckoning the conse- - 
quences. At most he had little doubt that a new Caurch of France 
could be organised in a few years, or that a whole network of 
Catholic institutions in entire uniformity with his plan and his 
directions could be founded in Italy. Certainly, politics took Pius 
X. unawares, but they did not cause him to draw beck; rather, they 
gave him the opportunity to practise and strengthen, perhaps at 
others’ expense, the spring which dominated his character : his will. 
The will in question, indeed. was rigid, obstinate, more anxious to 
act than to be enlightened, just the contrary of the will that finds 
useful employment in politics. 


* * + 


` Pius X. may really have thought that by himself alone he could 
break off a political tradition which had gradually penetrated the 
Church, and which had received fresh consecration from the reign of 
Leo XIII.; but he did not keep his illusion long. At one time, as 
in the case of Austria-Hungary, the Governments hastened to 
request his intervention; at another, as in France, they made it 
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inevitable By: their audacity in disregarding the Hent of the 
¿Catholics and of the Holy See. The religious authority might at a 
pinch refuse to collaborate with the civil authority in certain matters. 
in which religion was not directly involved ; though such collabora-_ 
tion most frequently turned to the sayantage of the Church ; but the 
religious authority could not neglect its own defence. Pius X. 
recognised his political obligation on this account, and he took it 
up as he had done all the others. He saw that the intervention 
- of the Pope in the internal affairs of States might be necessary on 
behalf of the Church even now, dnd he took the line of interven- 
tion. Such a resolution had nothing surprising or even remark- 
able in it, it was much less the deed of the man than of the Sove: 
reign Pontiff. But all Pius X.’s originality shows itself, his whole 
plan is revealed, in the manner in which he explains and justifies 
the intervention of the religious power in the affairs of the world. 
It must not, indeed, be imagined that Pius X., suddenly led to 
take up a position in the’ political arena, had at first acted at 
-~ random or ‘“‘ improvised.” The Roman Church is so, organised 
that the man who governs, whatever his genius or caprice, is never 
in a position to improvise; the traditions which surround him on ' 
all sides, which guide or withhold his hand, are so numerous and 
so strong, that into the most imprudent act of a Pope some 
wisdom and, much logic enters, even unknown to, or in spite of, 
the author. The political idea of ‘Pius X. is very different from ' 
‘that of Leo XIII.; but it exists and expresses itself sometimes in 
formula, and sometimes in action; and it is important to dis- 
entangle it. 

It will be remembered cae ereeealie at least—Leo XIII. 
subordinated the Church’s political réle to her religious and social , 
mission. By rights he did not feel bound to justify his inter- 
ference, which, in his eyes and in the eyes of the faithful, was 
l sufficiently justified by the lofty power with which he was endued ; 
in fact, he never interfered without invoking some reason of general 
utility, of moral or material interest, of preservation, of order, or of 
. progress. Pius X., on the contrary, puts forward the single prin- 
ciple of religious authority. But he conceives and defines it in so 
abstract and extensive a way that he becomes privileged to play 
the master in all domains whilst never departing from the religious \ 
domain which includes all the others. If this principle has to be 
applied to a particular’ case, Pius X. makes no reference to the 
occasion as a reason for interference, he considers only the neces- 
, sity, obligation, duty. He recognises no right to remain neutral 
or passive, or even to wait for more favourable circumstances before 
acting: His rule for action, outside as well as within, is abstract 
logic, which shall take account neither of things nor persons; the 
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formula of his policy is a perfectly straight line, which no human 
force can deflect or bend. This ideal route, which he has chosen, 
or rather imposed on himself, he pursues without weakness or 
anxiety; and he is astonished and afflicted and irritated when he 
can no longer keep to it. 

Pius X.’s doctrine of the political constitution of the Church, 
the place of the Church in the world, her rights and prerogatives, 
and the nature of her relationships with States and Governments, 
is the traditional doctrine of Rome, held by the great scholiasts 
and legists of the Holy See. It is quite natural that the present 
Pope, like his predecessors, should have adopted and become 
imbued with it; one can even arrive at the belief that he may know 
no other. 

But what seems well worthy of notice is the care which Pius X. 
took, from the moment of his accession to power, to declare in the 
most solemn manner his sense of the importance of these ancient 
theories, the very firm intention he expressed of applying.them to 
the letter, cost what they might, in favourable or unfavourable 
circumstances; and, finally, his repugnance to admitting any dis- 


‘tinction between theme and hypothesis, between a position of law 


which changes not, and a position of fact which, as it modifies, 
reacts on the doctrine itself or, at least, on its application. The 
first words addressed by the ‘‘ religious Pope’’ to the Cardinals 
(Consistorial Allocation of November gth, 1903) contain a whole 
political programme, admirably drawn up. ‘‘ We know,” said 
Pius X., “ that we shall displease certain people in declaring that 

‘we intend to take up political matters also. Yet anyone who. 

< judges these things calmly recognises that the Sovereign Pontiff 

‘cannot separate politics from the governorship which he exer- 

‘ cises over faith and morals. And since he is the chief and the 
‘‘ director of a perfect society, the Church, he must desire to be 
“on good relations with the princes of States and the governors 
“of public business, if he wishes to ensure safety and liberty to 
‘* Catholics always and everywhere.” 

The Encyclical of June igth, 1905 (II fermo proposito) proclaims 
the necessity for Catholics to take social and political action, such 
action to be constantly directed by the Church. In taking part in 
politics, observes the Pope, the Church is not departing from her 
domain; the laws and constitutions of modern States are very 
largelv her work; she perfects and amends them ceaselessly, either 
by herself posing as an example to civil Governments, or by 
exerting lawful pressure upon them. f 

The Encyclical Pascendi (September 8th, 1907) goes much 
further; as against the doctrines imprudently professed by the 
liberals, Pius X. and his advisers set up the political principles for 
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which the Holy See has always fought: in a Catholic country the 
State and the Church cannot be independent of one another. If 
a Catholic State does not treat the Church as a friendly ally, it 
reduces her to the position of an intruder or a merely tolerated 
person ; the State and the.Church must be either allies or enemies. 
The supremacy of the ecclesiastical over the civil power is not only, 
in the Pope’ s mind, an abstract principle, nor even'a historic 


truth; it is a fact, a practical ‘rule which is applicable everywhere. . 


The French pilgrims who assembled in Rome for the beatification 


,of Joan of Arc were informed by Pius X. that feelings of venera- ' 


“tol and love are due to one’s native country only when it is united 


in chaste alliance with the Church; and he added: ‘‘ Anyone who 
“ rebels against the authority of the Church, on the unjust pretext 


. “‘ that she is invading the territory of the State, is imposing con- 


“ ditions on truth itself.” The political authority of the Church 
has no other limits than those of the truth. (Discourse of April 
19th, 1909.) In the encyclical on St. Anselm (April 21st, 1909) 
the Pope still further insists on the human perfection and im- 
mutable form of the Church ; every attack on the liberty and power 
of the Church jeopardises,. even temporally, the future of civil 


` societies to which she acts as a model and guide. The authority 


of the Church extends to the administration of Christian society 


and all that belongs to'it. ‘The Encyclical Editae saspe presents - 


‘the same teaching in an almost identical form; only those who are 
‘united to the Church and to her chief receive from that authorised 


source rules for their action in the world. The mission of the 
Church consists in teaching ‘‘ not only what is to be believed, but 


“also what is to be done.” The Church, with its magisterial _ 


office, ‘‘ has the power to govern Christian society.” (May, 1910.) 
Finally, the letter to the French bishops on the doctrines and acts 
of the Sillon (August asth, 1910) sums up the political ‘idea of 
Pius X. in a few precise and vigorous pages, which must be quoted 
here almost bodily. 

“ Civilisation is no longer iri process of fabrication, nor have 

“we to build the new city in the clouds.” Whether political or 
social reforms are involved, the Catholic Church, in the treasures 


of her doctrine and tradition, possesses the best solution to ali the . 


problems. It is absurd for laymen to pretend to direct the social 


{ 


activity of the Church; and no less so for the men of government to . 


flatter themselves that they can refofm society and lead it into 
well-being and progress, without asking advice and direction 
from ,the religious authority. ‘“‘There is no true moral 
“ civilisation without true religion. The charity of 
“Catholicism alone can guide the nations into the way 
“of progress towards the ideal of civilisation. . . . . The 
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“reform of civilisation ts, first and foremost, a religious work’; , 
so it is for the Church and for the Pope to prepare and accomplish 
this work in the world,, not, as one would imagine, by creating 
new organisations, but simply by restoring the perfect institutions 
of former days. From all time the Church and the State, in happy 
concert, have succeeded in maintaining or in re-establishing poli- 
tical and social order in the world. There is the theory. Pro- 
-~ounded in formule so abstract and so general, one would incline 
ọ the belief that such a theory will never come in contact with . 
Acts and will consequently remain sterile and harmless. To put 
‘it in practice it would be necessary to have certain practical rules 
established between this doctrine and the facts, such as would 
suffice for current usage in politics and be accepted by common 
accord on the part of those who direct the affairs of the Church and 
those who govern States. Now, these practical rules Pius X. dis- 
approves, either as not necessarily deriving from the traditional 
theory or because they contradict it. Hence for the last six years 
we haye had this singular spectacle: on one hand the Roman 
Pontiff acts, intervenes, decrees with imperturbable logic, without 
- ever taking account of the real conditions in which the Catholics of 
the various nations around him live; on the other hand, the States 
and Governments, and even the national Churches in the principal 
countries, endeavour to calculate and to foresee what results will be 
likely to lead to those sudden decisions that fall from the skies. 
The foresight and the calculations of the pérsons concerned are 
more or less well-intentioned ; sometimes their object is to preserve 
from immediate ruin certain religious institutions whose social 
- utility is undeniable, sometimes they raise such considerable ob- 
jections to the Pontifical wishes that at the first struggle they are. 
crushed. Against the enterprises of this Pope, who is inspired by 
no questions of opportunity or of interest, who never enters into 
any combined action, nor lends himself to any negotiation or 
exchange, but who yet employs his powers of action and his in- 
struments without respite and without measure, all things that 
are alive and organised and balanced have naturally taken an atti- 
tude of mistrust and self-defence. The policy of the Holy See 
has become a permanent menace to the States‘and Governments 
and, above all, to the Catholic communities which live in these 
“States and depend to some extent on the Governments. Such 
abstract and logical policy proves much more dangerous and diffi- 
cult to combat or to neutralise than any policy of opportunism or 
expediency. Conflicts and intrigues follow without intermission, 
and they cannot be avoided; with great difheulty is the damage 
they cause sometimes minimised. Pius X.’s programme appeared 
in principle and foundation to be strictly religious; none the less 
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it contained the ‘germ of constant, universal, and so-to-say'un- 
limited political action, unlimited in the methods employed and 
in ‘the aims pursued. ; 

+ bd * 

There has been much discussion lately as to whether Pius X., 
given his conception of the Church’s political rôle and his very 
firm intention of using on evèry occasion and in every place the 
rights of sanction and of supervision over civic society secured to 
him’ .by his function, will not tend to modify the instruments ` 
through which the Holy See communicates with States and trans- 
mits its orders, advice, and influence over all the world. Many 

‘have prophesied a great reform of Roman diplomacy in the near 
future; some, intérpreting Somewhat roughly oné of, the most 
obvious tendencies of the present reign, have gone so far ab to 
anticipate the suppression of all apostolic nunciatures. The most 
important reforms are not always revealed in rules and decrees. 
Pius X. has retained the nuncios; he has not even interfered with the 
famous ‘‘ Academy of Ecclesiastical Nobles,’ that costly and but 
mildly fertile nursery of Pontifical diplomacy. This does rpt mean 
that he has changed nothing; the instruments are the same, but 
there are so many ways of ‘using them. There is hardly an 
example in the history of the Roman Church of an instrument. . 
created for a particular function having ‘been abolished or radi- 
cally transformed the moment its function had gone. One forges 
new Weapons, but one does not break the old ones; one even takes’ 
care tò preserve them in name, in form, and in the position which . 
they’ continue to occupy in the immense organisation, even if they 
have become incapable of use. But more .often they find their 
uses, natural or unforeseen, always serviceable i in some way, and 
always minutely directed. 

Until Gregory VII., the Church of Rome had not felt the need o 
entering into communication’ with the Sovereigns and States 'b 
the intermediary of special agents. That Pope was led by’ the 
circumstances and necessities of his policy to send extraordinary 
legates, appointed at the time, to various monarchs; and the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, the Bishop of Die, and others carried officiat 
orders and propositions from the Roman: Pontiff and negotiated 
agreements: in his name. Yet the most religious and devoted 
Sovereigns did not always recéive to well these representatives of, 
the Holy See; jealous of their authority and their privileges, they 
saw hot without anxiety a Pontifical legate installed even for a 
limited period in their kingdom. ‘I am a submissive son of th 
“ Roman ‘Church,” wrote William the Conqueror to the Pope, 
“ but if your legate puts his foot in my duchy, I warn you that h 
“ will be found hanging from the highest oak in the forest.”” The 
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Holy See gave up the legates and confided to the religious of the 
mendicant orders the double mission of transmitting instructions 
and procuring the information needed for its policy. Whilst the 
Benedictines lived isolated in their monasteries, far from all the 
noise of the world, the sons of St. Francis and of St. Dominic 
travelled on the great highways, passed from country to country, 
sojourned in the towns, talked, observed, and mixed in the life of 
the age; in the service of the Roman Curia they were diplomatic 
agents of the first order. When the Society of Jesus was founded 
a certain number of its members were employed in the same service. 

The Popes of Avignon commissioned a few legates, and from 
time to time received the ambassadors (oratores) of Sovereigns at 
their Court. But the regular institution of nuncios and embassies 
was only established in the sixteenth century. The Holy See, 
whilst possessing official representatives to the Powers, did not 
give up the use of monks and of semi-official agents in general. 
Even in our.own day Jesuits, Dominicans, secular priests, and even 
laymen have been known to fulfil very important secret missions 
at tertain Courts and to certain Governments of which the nuncios 

‘and ambassadors have not been'informed. When the history of 
the separation of Church and State in France comes to be written, 
one chapter will have to be devoted to certain Capucin missions, 
which, by order of the Curia, scoured the French provinces, under 
cover of preaching, and supplied the State Secretariat with some . 
very one-sided information, which no one took the trouble to verify, 
on the religious spirit of the people and the dispositions of public 
authorities. At the same time the services of the legates were not 
entirely abandoned; on occasions of difficulty the Holy See fell 

, back on them gladly. For some time apostolic legates have been 
‘trusted almost‘ exclusively with missions of State; they represent 
the Pope amongst the Catholics of some European or American 
nation at the great religious ceremonies or at eucharistic con- 
gresses. But, even to-day, there is nothing to prevent the Roman 
Pontiff from giving a legate very real and very extensive poner 
religious, administrative, and political. 

Thus, in the Roman Church, do the instruments multiply by de- 
grees, according to need, yet never supplant one another; they all 
subsist, ever ready to take part in the game, each one preserving 
even in periods of inactivity, its own character and special function. 

Papal diplomacy in the reign of Leo XIII. had a period of extra- 
ordinary activity.. The Pope insisted-on knowing the affairs of 
all the world, and in order to conduct successfully what be had 
undertaken, he needed to know’ everything. He considered it 
equally important never to let a good opportunity for action slip, 
and never to compromise his influence and prestige by an adven- 
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ture or a blunder. Owing to the abundance and reliability of the 
information collected, æhd to the spirit of perspicacity and prudence 
which illuminated its recommendations and inspired its decisions, 
the State Secretariat of the Holy See rose to the rank of the first 
Chancelleries of Europe, and maintained that position for fifteen - 
years. The diplomats all over the world considered the Vatican 
a post of exceptionally advantageous observation. The death of 
Leo XIII. and the retirement of Cardinal Rampolla which resulted, 
marked the close of that period of work and success. The last 
traditions of the State Secfetariat disappeared some years later, 
when Monsignor della Chiesa and Monsignor Gasparri were dis- 
missed from the business. An official and orderly division of | 
labour by which each agent had his share of initiative and respon- 
sibility was succeeded by mysterious and arbitrary centralisation, 
which badly covered great disorder and profound confusion. ‘Jn- 
competent, bungling, superficial, and, in addition, vain, the new _ 
State Secretary desired, above all, to get into his hands all the 
political business and to have to submit to the advice and control ° 
of no one. Pius X. surrendered without much difficulty to the 
desires of Cardinal Merry del Val; if one reflects on the Pope’s 
manner of regarding the rôle of the-Church in the world, it will 
be understood how useful he found a system which allowed’ him'to 
adopt the gravest and most debatable decisions with the advice of 
one counsellor alone. i : 
The reform of July, 1908, left standing one section of the 
Ecclesiastical Affairs Extraordinary divided into several depart- 
ments; but the habit grew of only consulting the Cardinals who 
were members of these diplomatic committees when matters were 
already so far advanced that:there was no possibility of drawing } 
back. j 
As for the nuncios and political agents residing abroad, hee. 
could hardly be any question of asking information from them 
which could easily ‘be made up and which, for the most part, the 
central authority would be unable to turn to account. Pius X. is 
inclined to look upon the nuncios as a species of permanent legate, 
entrusted not so much with an exclusively political as with 
a religious and administrative mission: he asks them to keep the 
Holy See informed on the condition of the dioceses, to supervise | 
the bishops, to visit the convents, and to examine the teaching 
given in the institutes and seminaries. More and more does the 
Pope substitute bishops or heads of religious orders for these pro- 
fessional diplomats; he requires of the new nominees that before 
every other quality they should be cautious administrators and 
good theologians. We are certainly no longer in the age when 
the nuncio Roberti revealed to a courtesan at Versailles the whole 
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secret of his profession in these few words: Bisogna infarinarsi di 
teologia e farsi un fondo di politica: one must rub oneself over with 
theology and make one’s foundation of politics! ‘ 
Does this mean that to act on the world along the ines iena À 
of and desired by Pius X. the Holy See has no further need of 
” diplomacy? Or might one, not argue, on the contrary; that never 
has it been of more immediate and more constant necessity? And 
this is the beginning of the ambiguity which it may be of Some 
utility to clear up. On-.Pius X.’s theory all actions blend: the 
authority of the Church remains under all circumstances ex- 
clusively religious; but in the name of this religious | power the 
Church has the right to intervene in moral, Social, and even poli- 
tical questions. It remains to discover whether she has a 
chance of using this right with better success by imposing it sud- 
denly in an abstract and violent way or by putting it forward with 
wisdom, accommodating it to the occasion, the place and the- 
personalities. . Even if one admits—as is proper—that the rôle 
which the Church is called upon to play in the modern world is far 
different frém what it was in past centuries, one may still consider 
that her only means of fulfilling the mission which devolves upon 
_ her and of avoiding in her action useless efforts, painful defeats, . 
or dangerous conflicts is constantly to maintain the balance of her 
rights and claims as against competing rights and rival claims, to 
come back to the system of negotiation, exchange and compromise, 
, to work in concert with the civil powers, whilst never overlooking 
them, qr allowing them to overlook her. This agreement between: 
. 1 the Holy See and the Governments seems particularly necessary 
\ at a time when the central authority of the Roman Chitrch, desirous. 
of disciplining the lay forces of Catholicism, seeks to organise a 
eo party in the heart of each nation, such as shall be the-~ ` 
ocile instrument of her will, and by means of which the religious, 
oral, and social influence she claims to exert shall be ER 
and spread. 
The organisation in various countries of Catholic parties. which: 
are to some extent religious, to some.extent social, to some extent: 
political,. appears to be the object which Pius X. had set before 
him. The idea is not new; it must necessarily have entered the 
minds of the men governing the Chyrch as soon as they realised | 
the réle which laymen would thenceforward play in Catholicism 
~and the use the Holy See might make of these new forces by clever- 
and careful handling: One remembers the fears which invaded’ 
. the Roman Pontiffs of old at the rapid development of the religious 
orders; they already saw the Church submerged, a prey to dis- 


order and anarchy. It took two centuries of effort and ag 


t 
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’ ) : 
energy of several great Popes to bring the monastic .orces under. 
the discipline of and obedience to the Holy See, and turn to the 
Church’s advantage an organisation which at first seemed capable 
of overthrowing her. A sufficiently analogous phenomenon must 
have arisen in the middle of the nineteenth century. From the last 
years of the preceding century the Holy See had lived an artificial 
and precarious life, cut off not only from the centre of the world 
_ but from the centre of Catholicity. When it resumed contact with 
modern society it was surprised and frightened at the changes 
which it found here. Pius IX. was too absorbed by immediate 
requirements to think of undertaking so long and complicated a 
piece of work as that of organising the lay forces: he left the task 
almost entirely to his successor. Under Leo XIII., ecclesiastical 
authority began to take note of the new social elements, to estimate 
their strength, reconnoitre their tendencies, and enter into direct 
contact with those which might prove favourable to religion and 
the Church. But to organise them with a view to definite action 
seemed a very difficult thing. The problem of the religious orders 


had been solved in favour of the Church, only because in the f 


heart of the orders themselves reigned discipline and the hierarchy : 
the Holy See had had the trouble only of co-ordinating and cen- 
tralising; it had instituted generals and compelled the orders to 
maintain representatives in Rome with whom it might do business 
constantly and directly. The same methods could not be em- 
ployed with lay organisations, and yet it was indispensable to 
supervise them and govern them. ` 
Throughout the reign of Leo XIII. there were some very various 
attempts made, and there was curious hesitancy. That Pope had 
had leisure during the years of ‘his nunciature at Brussels to study 
the political and social institutions of the Belgian Catholics. He 


whether the new function of the Church did not consist in favouring’ 
everywhere the development of efforts similar to those whose early 
results he had admired in Belgium. But in the mind of Leo XIII. 
Roman authority should only interfere in the organisation of 
Catholic parties indirectly and as far as possible in agreement with 
the Governments concerned. What an advantage it would be to 
the Holy See to be able to offer a Government, in consideration for 
appropriate concessions, the support, of a strong and disciplined 
Catholic section. On such a fruitful foundatiqn the new political 
and social power of the Roman Church could be based. In each 
nation the initiative should be entrusted to the heads of social, 
electoral or parliamentary groups; they could be left to get their 
own inspiration from -their circumstances, their traditions, and 

jal interests. The action of the Holy See would only be 


/ 
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was struck with that example and took into consideration / 
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employed in’ good earnest, by discreet means and when circum- 
stances pointed to an undoubted advantage. For a long time this 
system produced excellent results in Germany. Leo XIII., by 
cleverly manceuvring between the Centre party and the Imperial 
Government, got the Catholics re-established in their rights, and - 
at the same time secured for the Holy See the friendship and grati- 
tude of the German Empire. When the elections of 1889 in France 
resulted in the defeat of the conservatives, Leo XIII., who had, 
four years before, formally discouraged the imprudent advances 
bf the Comte de Mun, believed the rhoment had come to make use 
of the French Catholic forces, not directly, by constituting them 
a religious party which would have no chance of success, but by 
distributing them amongst the sections most favourable to re- 

‘ligious and social conservation. It wasa policy of rallying, which 
might, perhaps, have had, fortunate results if the Catholics of 
France had put it into practice from the first with more method 
and discipline. Here, again, in intervening, Leo XIII. made every 

effort to reconcile the interests of the Holy See, the Church of ` 

France, and the Republican Government. 

_ In taking up the idea of his predecessor, Pius x. modified it 
profoundly. He also thought that the Church should penetrate 
into the politics af all the world by dominating all the Catholic 

„parties. But he at once conceived the design of organising all 
these parties on a uniform type, reducing laymen everywhere to 
the réle of mere’ soldiers, and handing over to the bishops the 
initiative and authority which only the central power of the Church 
should control and limit. The organisations, whatever their object, 
must be openly and exclusively religious; in each country the 
episcopate had all the direction and responsibility. Bishops 
closely bound to Rome and submissive in all things to its views and 
orders; Catholic organisations, enclosed in the four corners of their 

rishes and dioceses, deprived of all autonomy, and regulating 

‘their action by the orders of the bishops; such, for Pius X., is the 
ideal of religious society. Far from dissimulating or from having 
recourse to indirect methods,’ the ecclesiastical authority asserts 
itself .everywhere and in all degrees; it assumes universal com- 
petence, and exacts absolute obedience. In the-first years of the 
reign the organisation of German Catholics seems to have been 
considered at Rome as the Model; there was an idea of copying 
the Volksverein in- the new Italian institutions, and Pius X. in- 
genuously said to a Frenchman: ‘‘ Why do not you follow the 
“ example of the Germans?’”’ But soon the Volksverein and the 
Centre itself caused the Pope anxiety and mistrust: the Volks- 
verein accentuated its character as a social institution, and tended to 
become less exclusively religious; the Centre allowed itself to be 
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drawn into connections which were by no means dominated by‘ 
care for Catholic interests; ‘‘ We do not love ‘the:Centre,”’ said 
Pius X., “ because it is a political party.’ His idea comes out 
more aid more clearly: his wish is'that Catholic parties, once in- 
stituted, shall live, not theif own life but the life of the C urch, 
that they shall fight and at need sacrifice themselves for her without 
regard to the particular political situation, a nor even to the religious : 
` interests of their own country. 

Pius X.’s wishes first of all met with resistance from the Catholics 
themselves. In England the bishops frankly refused to propose tp 
their adherents the constitution of a party which would disturb the 
Government, start all the distrust and hostility of religious rivalry, 
and run the risk of serious injury to the progress and even to the 
existence of Catholicism in the Kingdom. In France the Holy 
See imprudently hurled the episcopate and the clergy into the , 
electoral struggle; the Catholics, surprised and often shocked by, 
intervention which is so obviously contrary, to ‘their national tradi- 
- tions, refused to attribute to the bishops-any authority in political 
‘matters; the bishops themselves. have not succeeded in agreeing, 
and are engaged i in disastrous polemics against one another. The - 

Catholics,of Italy subject to the rule of non expedit—theoretically 
at least—accept the electoral direction of the bishops with less 
difficulty; but the best among’them deplore that the Holy See 
should use its authority in favour of Government candidates, and, 
on the pretext of preserving.certain principles, should sacrifice the 
best religious, moral, and social interests. The active elements of ° J 
Catholicism rebel against the episcopal orders which make all 
efforts-of no effect, and tend principally to keep’ the party in a 
obedient inactivity. The discussions which arose at the Congress ' 

‘of Modena (1910) reveal at the heart of the Italian Catholic party | 
the same divisions and the same uneasy feeling which were dis- 

` closed six years ago at.the Congress of Bologna. If the Ro f 
authority were consistent, it would again dissolve all the t Organisa- È 
tions'in Italy. do’ 

In another direction the Governments are anxious about certain, , 
enterprises which they have had no warning of, and which, ‘by 
their nature and object, cannot be a matter of indifference. The ’ 
claims. or pretensions which the Holy See authoritatively puts 
‘ down on the programmes of the Catholic parties are not always 
compatible with established order, nor with the general interest, ~ 
nor with the political circumstances of the moment. It is alarming 7 
to think that hundreds of thousands of citizens, dragged along by - 
an episcopate and-clergy who must obey, will some day or other be ` 
forced by the fanati¢ism and ignorance of Rome to resist 
_ the laws of their country in order to conform to laws? 


I 
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from a foreign country. It is desirable at least to be 
warned, to enter into negotiations, to seek to conciliate one an- 
other’s interests which are in violent opposition because they have 
been exaggerated beyond all reality. But no! The Pope is an 


enemy to all compromise or concession. Catholics must stand up . 


for their rights to the utmost, and by every means. The acts of the 
Holy See blaze out like declarations of war. Then the States set 
up defiance. Those who have taken the line of ignoring the 
Roman Curia avenge their irritation on the Catholics, whose rights 
they limit a little more strictly. Those who are in diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican threaten to break them off, and require the 
Roman authority to withdraw measures already decreed and to dis- 
avow its own actions. The results of Pius X.’s intransigerce are 
exactly the.opposite of what it is expected to obtain. In France the 
Catholics are the subject of more and more active ill-will, and they 
have not even the resource of. freely taking the measures of self- 
defence and preservation required by their position. In Prussia, 
in Bavaria, in the Netherlands, and even in Austria, they are more 
or less reduced to seeking the protection of their Governments 
‘against the abuse of authority which Rome delights in. 

Here we see revived just the sort of politics which one would 


have wished to eliminate: not high politics, patiently pursuing by, 


negotiation, concession, and compromise certain results which it 
considers indispensable; but the politics of expediency, a disreput- 
able policy, such as hides the only too real repulses it has ex- 
perienced by sordid manceuvres and subtle denials, and thinks 

| to repair its mistakes by quibbling over its responsibility for them. 
N Because it would not negotiate beforehand, it is reduced to bargain- 
ng afterwards, or in making free use of the effects of the blaze, to 
Londonin its precious interests, which have become involved by 
much arrogance and superficial handling. This system is 
isastrous for the Church and the Holy See; and whatevér may he 

it is exceedingly inconvenient to the civil powers; but it is on 


the\ Catholics that it weighs most heavily. Never has the Roman” 


authority exacted from them a more passive submission ; and never 
has it, been so ignorant of their conditions of life or cared so little 
to know. The ‘central power , is not informed, but it acts; it will 
not seek light on the most important questions, but it decides them. 

Then, when irreparable decisions have been made and conflicts 
have broken out, two or three solemn and empty dummies come on 
the scene with a few mischievoys and disturbing agents who have 
learnt their politics in the newspapers, the management of affairs 
in some miserable office of a congregation, and their honesty 
nowhere. It is too late to engage in pourparlers properly based; 

questions of form are patched up as well as may be; it is considered 
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fortunate if certain personalities can-be delivered from too heavy ~ 
a burden on their self-respect, and with a light heart the interests 
of Catholicism and of the Church are left to become obscured and 
lost sight of. “ Business,” said Talleyrand, “takes the im- 
‘ portance of the man who handles it.”” This is a truth which 
diplomatists who represent their foreign Governments at the Holy - 
See are inclining to adopt more and more each day. They no 
longer try to prepare or to foresee anything; they would aly be 
wasting their trouble. When the time comes for discussion they 
are astounded at the ignorance they encounter and the unskilful-- / 
ness of the arguments put forward. In these later times almost all 
have given up discussing business with the higher functionaries 
of the State Secretariat; they put them through with subordinates ` 
who are not in the least embarrassed by certain difficulties. It is 
by these proceedings and in this form that, under the governance ` 
of: Pius X. and Cardinal Merry del Val, the a policy of the 
: Holy See is conducted. ` 
Leo XIII. said one day to the Cardinals: “ How much good the 
“ Pope might dq in the political-life of the world, if he were only 
“ given the liberty!” He did not foresee that the development of - 
this beneficent action was so soon to be imperilled, and that far 
less by the opposition and ill-will of civil Governments than by the 
_arbitrary actions and the imprudence of the Roman E 
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| T is an axiom already accepted that Turkey has no native art, 

no native music, no native religion. The Turk is a soldier, 
with a solditr’s virtues and failings, and a soldier rarely’ has the 
emotional sensibility to harmony and beauty that we call the 
artistic temperament. He has borrowed his writing, his religion, 
his music, -his art and his social code from the Arab, with his 
quick, nervous imagination, and the mystical, beauty-loving Per- 
sian. And, nowadays, he borrows his dress from England, his 
uniforms from Germany, and his Constitution from Europe. But 
in spite of this, the Turk remains a Turk still. He has none of the 
facile, supple adaptability of the Levantine Greek, for instance. 
He absorbs ideas slowly; it will take him many years to become 
accustomed to the new-fangled system of no-bribery and represen- 
tative Government; and, similarly, it will be a long time before he ; 
will adapt himself to the more liberal conception of womanhood 
which is being evolved as the natural result of Progr For a 
‘Turk progresses malgré lui—in spite of himself. 

, It must be borne in mind that the ‘European, or aihir the 
Ghristian with whom the Turk has been most associated, has been 
the Levantine, whom the Turk despises from the bottom of his 
soul for an ineffable bounder. The womenkind of the Levantine 
have been the womenkind that the Turk in the street has learnt to 
associate with the unveiled women of the Occident. He is polite \ 
to them, but he does not respect them. In Constantinople, for 
instance, whispers of the vices of Pera cross the Goldén Horn intd 
the quiet homes of Stamboul, and the conservative Turk thanks ' 
heaven that his women, at any rate, can never be lightly spoken of. 

But about half-a-century ago, a new generation of Turks sprang 
up. They travelled, they saw that the unveiled sisterhood of un- 
believers were not by any means fairly represented by the ladies 
of the Levant, and that Western women did not as a rule abuse _ 
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their freedom. They mixed with these Western women, and found 
pleasure and interest in’ conversing with them. They immediately 
' thought that, without forfeiting her seclusion, the Turkish woman | 
. might be sufficiently educated in the’ harem to achieve an amount 
of culture which would make her a more charming companion than 
before. So the importation of governiesses began; chiefly of 
Frenchwomen. ' The better classes made a careful selection, but all . 
families were not so happy in their choite—for, alas, all governesses 
„are not educative; and to learn to chatter in a foreign language 
and the way to put on frocks from Paris, i$ not to get into touch 
with foreign culture. Second-rate, third-rate foreign women, , 
tempted by good salaries, entered Turkish home after Turkish 
home—and only too often their influence was not a good one. ~ 

This superficial Europeanism, as we may call it, is fairly 
universal throughout Turkey to-day, and above all in Constanti- 
nople. There are few Turkish women of the upper or “middle 
classes—if classes can be said to exist in a country as democratic 
as Turkey—who still wear Turkish dress as we know it in: photo- 
graphs specially manufactured for tourists.. They wear European 
dresses, varying from the shouting blue and pink atrocities bought 
in'the bazaars and made in Germany, and the reach-me-down 
horrors of the Galata and Pera quarters, to the €reations of Doucet, ` 
Worth, and Paquin. An’English lady told me that the wife of a 
high Turkish official received her the other afternoon in a gown 

‘ of white satin brocaded in large yellow and pink flowers. On the 
other hand, I believe that the ladies of Abdul Hamid’s harem were _. 
cléthed from head to foot by a well-known French firm: And if 
you go into the house of almost any man of position, your hostess _ 
—I speak, of course, asa woman, for a man is still debarred from 
the society of‘ Stamboul and Nichantach—will probably be far 
better dressed than yourself, if you are a traveller and have to 
adapt yourself to.the exigencies of a portable outfit: 

But out-of-doors the discreet icharchaf | and feridjeh anata 
Parisian butterflies and German-made atrocities alike into so 
black moths and nun-like shadows. `Here and there a veil: /of 
thinner mesh than the rest allows the passer-by to trace the contour « 

` of a pretty oval face and bright eyes, but as a rule the black . ° 
_ curtain that protects the hanoum—the wall of the fortress of ber 

modesty—is impenetrable and funereal. 
My digression into the realm of dress has led me away from the’ 
main’subject.- As I said, the reign of foreign governesses began— 
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PE roughly speaking, about fifty: years ago—to revolutionise ‘the 


harem. At first, the revolution only affected the toilet, or was con- 
fined to the acquirement of foreign languages, playing the piano, | 
and sundry other parlour tricks calculated to increase the: matri- 
mania! value a young Turkish girl. 
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` Tt did not rest there. The Young Turk began to be a force to be 
reckoned with, in spite of the repressive measures of despotism ; the 
Young Turk, who, while representing a disproportionate minority, 
has, nevertheless leavened the whole lump, and stands for progress 
and liberty. I think it may be said that he is partly the result of 
the almost universal introduction of the foreign educational 
element into the homes of Stamboul. The feeling of unrest, the 
longing for liberty among the women, found its practical outlet 
among the young men. The educated women of Turkey worked 
as strenuously to bring about the bloodless revolution as did the 
men. While the Committee of Union and Progress was carrying 
on its secret propaganda, its secret preparations, it found its easiest 
channel of communication, its safest messengers, among patriotic 
Turkish women, whose veil and seclusion rendered them less likely 
to be discovered by the Government spies. 

And when at last despotism was dethroned, and the legend of 
Freedom, Equality, and Brotherhood was pinned to the breast of 
the Constitution, it was expected by a certain number of Turkish 
women that an increase in liberty would be granted to them also. 
The form which they expected that liberty to take varied according 
to the individual. Some, mistaking the-outward signs of liberty 
for the essentials, gladly threw back the tcharchaf, and dreamt 
that they could wear hats, hats from Paris which would complete 
their European dress. It was feminine, and excusable. But they 
were speedily undeceived. The Government, with its finger on 
the pulse of the people, saw that such innovations could only cause 
offence to the old-fashioned and devout section of the community— 
_ the majority; and they hurriedly disabused the poor ladies of their 
innocent and comprehensible ambjtion. No, the ladies must go 
. veiled as before. Notes were sent round to ladies of position who 
had transgressed, and prudent husbands and brothers peremptorily 
orderéd their womenfolk to observe the same rules as their grand- 

others in such matters as the veil, walking out alone, and the 
other petty privileges that foreign women enjoy. Others thought 
that at last they would be permitted to receive the visits of a few 
mén friends. Here even the Young Turk, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, proved himself an Old Turk of the most uncompromising 
pattern. He urged that such conduct could only cause scandal, 
and asked, somewhat indignantly, if his wife could not be content 
with the society of her kinsmen. Policy went hand-in-hand with 
that tendency to safeguard the modesty of his women by preventive 
rather than retentive measures, which is natural to every Oriental, 
however Occidentalised. 

But the wisest among the Turkish women looked farther ahead. 
They saw that at present the Turkish woman, on the whole, was 
neither fitted by education nor temperament for personal liberty in 
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the sense that her Western ‘sister understands personal liberty. ° 
_ They perceived that the Turkish women of to-day could not reap 
a harvest where they had ‘not sown. They saw that, as patriots, , 
it was not the.time now to press for.minor liberties, when,such an 
. attitude on’ their part might cause prejudice against the general 

‘ cause of liberty and progress in the country at large. 
~ What, then, could they do? How could oy prépare the soil 

for the harvesting of a later generation? \ 

The answer was, by a fuller understanding and’ application’eof 
the.word education. Education by governesses, except in the case - 
of familiestich enough to afford highly salaried and qualified in- 
structresses in the various branches of learning; cannot produce a 
thoroughly cultivated mind. Schools were néeded; a wider course . 
of instruction, which would enlarge the horizon of the Turkish girl 
as no amount of home education could do: A certain number of - 

-schools already existed, foreign schools; but no > Turkish institution 
of any educational dignity. ' 

One of these foreign schools has done such good work that I 
feel I must give it a little space here, just as, while in Constanti- 
nople, I felt that I must pay it a special visit. I refer to thé 
American College for Girls at Scutari, which has been: ‘supported 
largely by American philanthropy and enterprise, and which has 
now been singled out by the Turkish Government for the training 
of Government students, as I shall explain later. 

- The college was originally founded in connection with a Mission: 
but hag now an entirely educational and non-sectarian character,. 
receiving girls of every faith and race. Its teachers, too (there is a 
staff of twenty-eight), are of different nationalities. In the higher 
classes‘ only‘English is spoken; and when I mention that, at the 
time of writing, the highest class comprises about twenty, girls, of 
whom only one is English, the others being Turkish, Armenian, 
Bulgarian, Greek, and so on, it will be seen that the heterogeneous 
elements brought together are representative of the Ottoman’ | 
Empire in its widest sense. The good done by a college estab- _ 
lished on ‘such an international basis must be incalculable, if it 
` succeeds in removing, in the individuals that come under its in- 
fluence, the race hatred, misunderstanding and fanaticism which 
are the worst enemies of progress, not only in Turkey, but in every 
other Empire which embraces different races and different creeds. 
There are at' present thirty-three Turkish pupils in the College, 
pensionnaires, of course, for the strictly chaperoned Turkish girl 
‘would find it difficult and inconvenient to come daily from Stam- 
‘boul to Scutari by the little shirkets, or Bosphorus steamers, which ` 
ply to and fro between European Constantinople and Asiatic 
Scutari. And the number of Mohammedan pupils will increase by 
leaps and bounds now that the difficulties which existed under the 
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former régime have disappeared. Dr. Patrick, the President, by 
whose kindness I was enabled to visit the College, told me that in 
the old days the school premises were constantly under the observa- 
tions of Sultan Abdul Hamid’s spies. The identity of a Turkish 
pupil was discovered, her father or guardian was immediately 
ordered to remove her; and if he refused, as was sometimes the case, 
he was exiled or imprisoned. ‘However, the courage of parents 
and daughters often succeeded in outwitting the Palace espionage. 
For instance, unlabelled luggage would arrive days before the in- 
tending pupil, and the girl herself would drive up in a hermetically 
sealed carriage on a day or night when it was least likely that her 
.arrival might be expected. Sometimes Turkish girls would be re- 
moved at the Sultan’s orders only to be smuggled back again 
surreptitiously. When such a forced retirement occurred, the 
pupil herself often took the matter very tragically, and cried her 
eyes out at home until some means were devised for her retyrn. 
Nevertheless, in spite of obstacles and interruptions, two Turkish 
pupils graduated successfully under the very nose of Abdul Hamid, 
and have since proved, by the prominent position they have taken 
.in the world of politics and literature, the enormous gain that will 
accrue to Turkey if she will only educate her daughters as well as 
her sons. g 
One of them, Halidé Hanoum, has become distinguished as a 
writer in Turkish and English, and as a worker in the cause of the 
intellectual liberty of her countrywomen. The other, Gulistan 
Hanoum, was one of those women who took a share in the freeing 
of their country from the despotism of Abdul Hamid. She is the 
-daughter of a Colonel of the Household Troops who was exiled 
by the ex-Sultan, and on her mother’s side is of Impetial descent, 
her mothe? being one of the princesses of the Imperial harem of 
Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz. Gulistan Hanoum was at the college from 
her eighth to her sixteenth year, and as soon as she had graduated, 


\ married a clerk in the Tobacco Monopoly (the Regie Ottoman 


\familiar to cigarette smokers). Largely through her influence and 


énthusiasm her husband became an ardent member vf the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, and is now Secretary to the Parlia- 
ment. At the time of the Counter Revolution last year, Gulistan 
Hanoum had the courage to address the troops of Salonica before 
they startedsfor the capital, exhorting them with earnest eloquence 
to do their duty as ‘patriots and soldiers. - i 
Of such pupils the college may be justly proud. 
- It was my good fortune to attend the college one day while 
i lessons were in progress, and to listen to some of the classes. A 
Junior class of about eighteen girls, ages between twelve and fiftéen, 
„comprising all nationalities, were taking a lesson in English, and 
had studied the speeches of Lincoln and Burke. I stayed long 
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enough to ‘hear an Armenian girl recite the’ Gettysburg E and. 


explain in excellent English the various points raised and proven 
by that famous piece of oratory. ‘, A class composed of younger 
girls was studying English grammar. , The highest class had pre- 
pared essays on Spinoza, Bruno and Descartes, which they read 
out and discussed in a manner which showed how thoroughly they 
had ‘understood their subjects. 

It was with something like a secs that I, heard such meta- 
physical problems fall from the lips of these demure, pretty young 


misses of fifteen, ih-irreproachable English. I could not help . 


wondering ‚how many English and American girls of their age 
would be capable of a similar feat in a foreign language! 


I have dwelt at such length on the American College because of. ` 
-its good work, 'and because it is here that the Turkish Government 


is sending five Turkish girl-students to be trained for ‘the ‘State 


Lycées for girls, which it is their ambition to form throughout the: 


Ottoman dominions, and the fitst of which, inshallah, as they say 


in the East, will be opened next April. 


Meanwhile, under the more favourable conditions afforded by the 


tolerance of the Constitution, the-college at Scutari is finding itself 


‘in need of fresh accommodation, and has purchased fifty acres of 


ground for building purposes at Arnautkeui, just across the 
Bosphorus. It is now cramped within four acres, and has suffered 
further restriction by the destruction by fire of one of the school 


buildings. It is ‘sadly in need of funds, therefore,-and I cannotrre- ' 


commend any better cause to philanthropists than this institution, , 


which may do so much to promote sympathy between East and 
West. ° 

But it does not stand entirely alone. . The English High School 
has done excellent work in Constantinople, and the French convent 
schools, such as Notre Dame de Zion, have contributed their' share. 
also towards educating the young womanhood of Turkey. 

I ‘have spoken of Turkish schools for girls.. These, as I have 
already indicated, are at present of a somewhat elementary nature. 
There is a Government school at Stamboul for the children 
Turks too poor. to afford an expensive home education for their 
daughters. This is a day school, and comprises between four 
hundred and five hundred girls. There is also a Turkish Arts and 


Crafts School, where Turkish girls go to learn embroidery, house- 


work, and the useful and ornamental accomplishments which fit 
them for their future as married women. 

But Turkey does. not mean ‘to merit any longer the reproach of 
leaving the higher education of her daughters to foreigners. Pro- 
gressive Turks have long seen the necessity for an education for 
women which should be national and not foreign. The foreign 
governess system had its undoubted evils. It created, through an 
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injudicious reading of foreign fiction and ill-assimilation of foreign 
ideas, the type of discontented neurotic depicted in Les 
Désenchantées. The foreign school system was better, as setting 
a higher ideal, but it could only be carried on in a very limited way. 
The, ‘crying need was to have State schools for girls, Turkish 
schools, with Turkish teachers and pupils, in which the standard 


of education should bè as high as in the State schools of other | 


European countries. ‘At first this seemed an impossible dream; 

firstly, because of the lack of a staff of trained Turkish women, 

fully qualified to instruct; and, secondly, because of the suspicion 

with which such a scheme was looked „upon by the more old- 
- fashioned and conservative. 

Such a staff, however, is now being trained in the American 
College and elsewhere. The other difficulties have so far removed 
themselves that Sultan Mehmed V., who has interested himself 
actively in the scheme from the first, has presented a palace at 
Kandilli on the Bosphorus in which the first Lycée is to be opened 
this spring. At the present moment extensive alterations are 
being made in this palace for the reception of the pupils. There is 
to be dormitory accommodation for one hundred and thirty girls, 

- and this will be increased by fresh wings or fresh buildings as 
more space is required. Many pupils have fnscribed themselves 
already, and they comprise Mussulman girls from all parts of the 
world, some coming even from India; so that the school is likely to 
be a force all over the Mohammedan world of women. The altera- 
tions in the palace are extensive. Class-rooms, laboratory, lecture 
rooms, and so on, are to be constructed on the latest European 
plan. 

The President of the Chamber, Ahmed Riza Bey,.and his sister, 
Selma Riza Hanoum, have been the most indefatigable workers in 

the cause of education for women in Turkey; therefore it was to 

\ Seta Hanoum that I went for first-hand information on the 

| subject. 

A She told me that the system followed will be practically the same 

that existing in the French lycées to-day. There will be 
isan examinations, the highest corresponding to the 
Bachelier-s-Lettres in France. All elethentary lessons will be 
given in Turkish, and advanced lessons, too, excepting in only a 
few subjects such as Science, for which foreign mistresses will 
necessarily be employed. The staff will comprise Turkish women 
specially trained in foreign schools at Government expense, and 
highly qualified French, English and American women. All the 
professors will, of course, be women; in a Mohammedan college 
for girls it could not be otherwise. But on Thursdays publit lec- 
tures will be given in the lecture hall for such Turkish ladies as 
care to come, and on these oecasions the lecturers will often be 
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Ge men, though when this is the case the audience will naturally wear ` 
` their icharchafs down. ' 

The main -difficilty, it need scarcely be said, as with every other 
contemplated reform and: improvement in Turkey, is a, lack of 
funds. The Government is`so poor that it is not able to bear the 
burden of a scheme. which is far from’ popular with the more 
” fanatical section of the country. Hence, much is being done by 
private entetprise. His Imperial Majesty the Sultan is lending his“ 
active co-operation. Turkish ladies are collecting. among them- i 
selves, and money-is being realised in various'small ways. For 
instarice, before the fire which destroyed the Tcheràgan Palace, the 
‘proceeds of the printed plan sold to visitors was among the small ` 
sources of revenue devoted to this object. 

. “Só much for the education of the Turkish girl of to-day. “But eid 
what about her social condition? How long must she wait.for a _ 
wider life, a larger sphere of energy and activity? 

‘I asked Selma Hanoum this same question, and she smiled a 
little sadly. `“ We only ask Turkey to forget us,” she. aur 
. * Wemust be content to sacrifice our own aspirations in order 

“ the next-generation may not suffer. It is a sacrifice that we las 
make for our country. The day of liberty must come. It must 
‘ come as a matter of course. But for the present we can do nothing 
ae ‘* but wait—and, above all, work in secret for the education of 
‘women. We have to prove to the nation that her freedom does 
‘not rob-a'woman of her religion or her domestic instincts. We P 
*“ have to prove that an educated Turkish woman is a fitter mother 
* of Turkish men than a slave. We have to teach our sons and 
pi ““ brothers tó respect us. As for the veil—that i is a matter of little ` 
‘moment. The Koran-is favourablé to the freedom and dignity 
‘of women. We ask nothing more than that which is granted us _ 
‘a by the Sacred Law. But,we do ask that'the prejudices and con- 
‘ventions which custom has, placed upon us may be removed— 
“in time. And they will be removed.” She spoke with fine hope. , 
aI asked her regarding women’s clubs. “For ‘the pre 

. “fsent,? sbe replied, ‘‘they would be useless.. When , 

* Constitution was proclaimed, a Ladies’ Society of Union and ' 
“ Progress was formed with the purpose of aiding the. party ‘of 
“reform, and also of establishing their own claim to mote liberty. 

“ Lectures ‘wére given and attended: But the reactionary party‘ 
“‘ made this one of the weapons which they used against the Con- | 
‘stitution. The Society was accused of ridiculous intentions. I 
““ myself was said to have imported hats in, large numbers from, 

‘€ Paris in order to supply Turkish ladies with them and to replace 

“the veil. So that when‘the Counter-Revolution had’ come, and 
“when, after that eventful time last April, the country passed again ` 
‘into the hahds of the Young Turks, _the Constitution some i 
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“itself inclined to adopt a more repressive attitude than ever to- 
“ wards those women who wished to agitate for freedom. There 
‘had been indiscretions, of course, and I fully approve of the 
“ present attitude of the Government towards the woman question. 
“ For the present we are living on dynamite. The reactionary 
“ party is very strong. Abdul Hamid is still alive. . . . But 
“it may interest you to know that F am Honorary Vice-President 
“for Turkey of the International Council of Women, of which 


© “Lady Aberdeen is the head, and that as soon as the political 


‘* situation is sufficiently assured to allow us to act, we shall start 
“a branch here.” 

“ Secretly ? ” - 

“ What. good would that do? ” she asked, with a smile. ‘‘ No; 
‘publicly. And the women of all countries should co-operate in 
“the exchange of ideas, ideals, and mutual help.” 

In which I fully concurred. 

I cannot conclude’ this-article without giving verbatim a docu- 
ment which was written for me by a Turkish lady of such high rank 
that discretion obliges me to suppress ber name. Suffice it to say 
that this lady is one of the most highly-born and ardent workers in 
the cause of Turkish liberty. We talked long and earnestly in her 
pretty little boudoir in one of the palaces which line the Bosphorus 
My visit to her was full of those paradoxes which delight one in 
Constantinople—the vast palace, the black eunuch who conducted 
me through long passages in which one had visions of slave women 
with kerchiefed heads and heel-less slippers, the air of cheerful, 
slipshod, happy-family equality which reigns in any Oriental estab- 
lishment; and, finally, my entry into a most Western-looking 
sitting-room, under the windows of which the Bosphorus flowed— 
like a room in a Venetian palasso. Here I was received by my 
hostess without any ceremony, and talked with her on the subject 
of the future of Turkish women. 

““On account of my rank,”’ she said, ‘‘ I am not able to write of 


_ “these things—but, if you like, I will send you something that you 
‘can put into your article. You Western women do not under- 


“stand that we Orientals are trying, not for any new privileges, 
‘but for those which we have possessed and lost.” 

So accordingly she sent me the following defence of the move- 
ment among the Mohammedan women of Turkey :— 

‘Though there have been among the Mohammedans a great 
‘many women juris-consult-theologians (doctors of law), we will 
“ mention in this article only a few of those who have been re- 
“nowned in the history of Islam. Formerly, contrary to what is 
‘““generally believed nowadays in Western as well as in Eastern 
“countries, Mohammedan men and women pursued together the 
“ same studies, without distinction, in the same scientific centres; 
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“and together ‘profited by the instruction given indifferently by 
‘ masters and by mistresses. Ftkths and. Fikthas—juris-consult- 
“ theologians of both sexes—gave to women as well as to men lec- 
“* tures which on both sides were listened to with the same assiduity. 
“ Besides, women by their knowledge and intelligence were to such 
“an extent the equals of the Ulemas {religious teachers) that a 


<‘ gteat many of them were allowed to decree ‘ fetvas’ (religious and, ’ 


“ judicial decrees). Would not these Ulemas, who were not ignorant 
“of the position woman occupied and how learned she was in those 
““ times of the Islam-world, be shocked to’ hear to-day all the severe 
“ criticisms on her, and the endless discussions as to how her learn- 


“ing should be limited and what should be the nature of her social - 


*t duties? ‘In the world of Islam what can a. woman become?’ 
‘‘* How far must she extend her studies?’ are the questions we 
“hear in these days. Islamism allowed woman io attain the 
“farthest goal she could'aim at. Even now, notwithstanding the 
““ advance of-civilisation in Europe and America, women have not 
“pet ‘been able to obtain as much as the Mohammedan women of 
«Cold. Therefore, have we not a right to be astonished jto-day 
“when we hear people ignorant of our religious laws and history, 
“ take upon themselves the task of, determining wha position . 
‘women should occupy in society?‘ 
‘The Koran has been revealed to us; our Prophet has settled our 
“social position;’ we are Mohammedans—we await- no other 
$ “ Prophet after Our Lord Mohammed; and his instructions con- 
“cerning us have been handed down to us by so many great men 
“that the questions ought to be considered as settled. The 
“ Mohammedan world, knowing the important positions occupied ` 


“‘ by women with the consent of our religious laws, should confess ` 


“‘ the absolute incompetence of those whe, ignorant of all else 


. “but the present degenerate state of things, still venture to usurp 


“the right of discussing and limiting the extent of liberty to tbe y 
“* granted to women. \ 
“ Can they not cadena upon whom their objections fall in / 
“the end ?: Women of those times had not obtained by main forte ! 
“ the lofty positions we know they occupied—they attained them 
‘simply by the rights given them by Islamism. Would they still 
““ dare to protest—those who declare that women ought not to fight 
“side by side with men in war, if they only knew that,'in the times 
‘of the Prophet, many illustrious women actually fought in 
“* battles and were blessed by Him for having doneso? And those 
“who wish to _prevent women from. engaging in trade, would 
“* ignore the fact, that Hasula, one of the Prophet’s (women) dis- 
“ciples, kept a druggist’s shop! What must we think of those 
*“ who pretend that women cannot teach man, when we know that 


““many of me Prophet’s ' ‘companions were ated by Him to 
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“ appeal to the science and knowledge of Aisha? Those who have 
“ recently accused women of disobedience to the precepts of the 
“* Koran because they go out accompanied by their men-relations 
‘“and because they raise the veil from their faces, show their ignor- 
‘ance of the laws of the Koran. Had they their faces veiled, those 
“eminent women whom we have mentioned, and who received the 
“ Prophet’s full approval for.their deeds? Did not the Prophet’s 
“aunt, Safia, together with Hissan-bin-Sabit, take up arms to pro- 
“tect women and children, and to defend against the enemy the 
“t fown where she lived? And as a woman had a right to give evi- 
oo s dence on legal affairs, to give powers of attorney, and to appear 
‘ina court of justice each time her interests were at stake, was not 
“the judge obliged to see her face? 
“ If God has ordered women to cover the eyes that see, the nose 
“í that breathes, the mouth that speaks; would they not have hidden 
“ their faces—these women who went so far as to shed their blood 
“at the side of man for their country’s sake? These same women, 
“who obeyed the Prophet in everything, would certainly not have 
“ gone out of their houses had He forbidden it. Far from doing 
“s0, He, on the contrary, gave them His blessings for their out- 
“* door services. 
. ‘“ Where do they take their authority from, those who proclaim 
“ so resolutely that woman should be kept entirely aloof from mas- 
*“ culine society—-woman, to whom our Prophet has given the right 
** to take part in the election of a sovereign, whom He has admitted 
“among the ranks of his warriors, whom the Khalif Omar invited 
“to assist at judgments, and to take a part in theological and 
“judicial discussions ? 
‘‘ The veil as it was worn at that time was neither meant to hide 
“the face, nor was it considered a hindrance for woman to 
“ progress and learning. And it was without the least violation 
Nee ‘ of our laws that so many women had at that time gained renown 
Vn theology and law. Let us mention here about fifteen among 
Ņ those who were the most famous in history: Oumou-yassa, 
* Hamda-Sittil-Foukaha, Amra-bint-Abdulrahman, Fatma-bint- 
14 Ahmed-el-Semani, Fatma-bint-Abbas, Fatma-el-Fakiba, 
‘*Meriem-bint-Ahmed, Zoumroude, Okht-el-Mezeni, Oum-el- 
“ Wahid, Hatidja-bint-Ahmed, Zuleikha, Zeynildar-Waghiha. 
‘*Oum-Issa was the daughter of Imam Ibrahim-bin-Ishac-el- 
“* Harbi; she used to decree fetvas; she died in the year 328 of the 
“* Hegira. Hamda was the pupil of Aboukir-Ahmed-bin-Ali; she 
“lived in Bagdad; the sermons she preached were attended to by 
“the most eminent learned men of her time, and the famous Ibn- 
*« Semani was one of Her pupils. Sittel-Foukaha-bint Ibrahim, 
“who died in 726 of the Hegira, counted among her pupils some 
“remarkable men, such as Gafar-el-Hamdani, Ahmed-bin-el-Maz, 
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“ Abdulrahman-bin-Suleyman, Ahdullatif-bin-el-Kabiti, all of 
“whom received their diplomas from her. Shehda-bint-Omar 
.“‘attended tq the- teachings of Fazil-Kashghir; she got her 
T “diploma of theologian from Sabit-Sheref. She had.in Aleppo 

‘numerous pupils, and Hineldine, the most renowned amongst 
ok ‘them, was himself the master of Salah-el-dine Safdi. Speaking 
‘of her, Ihn-el-dine said: ‘Shehda was the only one who could 
“teach us the sayings of the Prophet: related by the Famos ; 

_““ mowhadtiss Sheikh Hafiz Jiyaæl-din.’ 

“ Fatma-bint-Abbas was the daughter of Abbas bin “Aboul-Path- a 

‘“ el-Bagdad; she was doctor of canonical laws, and at the same ` 

“ time superior of a religious congregation. She preached ser- 

‘mens which were highly appreciated, and she had attained to 

= ‘such, a high-degree of knowledge that very. often in her dis-- 

‘cussions with the most learned men of’ her time she’ was 

+ “the one who prevailed. _ She died in Cairo in the year 714 of 
“the Hegira. Fatma-el- Fikiha was the’ daughter of Ala-el-dine- - 
‘‘el-Kashani, two eminent men among the Mohammedan juri- 
“ consult-theologians; and. to settle a difficult question the two > 
“men often appealed to the woman’s'knowledge. She used to 
“decree fetvas, which her father and her husband signed simply 
“as witnesses. Zeynildar-Waghiha, wife of a judge in Andalusia, 
“and a judge herself, used td sit in court with her husband. 

‘ These are only a few of the eminent women of Islam. If they 
“were competent to decree a fetva acknowledged as valid by the 
“ most famous juris-consult-tHedlégians of their times, surely they 
“ must have required a high degree of learning. Among the 
‘“ pupils of Houti, there were as many as a hundred mouhedtssas— 
‘‘meaning (woman) authors—treating ‘of the apothegms of the 

- ‘Prophet. This gives one an idea of the number-of women who 
“ dedicated themselves to science; and did not the Prophet say: 7 l 

“<The pursuit of science is a duty to ) every Mohammedan man! 
‘C AND WOMAN ’?”? 

I have given the little article word for word as it was written! < 
although its author, whois more accustomed to French than 
English, said: ‘‘ Of course, I shall write in vile English; so you 
“ will bave to change it and use it as you will.” To me, however, 
as I expect to most others, it is interesting as being a definite state- 
ment by a Turkish woman of the claims which the Mohammedan 
woman of to-day is making for herself, and the facts upon which 
she is basing her claim. For this reason I have left it untouched; 
without comment or emendation. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


E owe especially to Dr. Moberly the warning that ‘in any 
discussion as to the origins of the Christian ministry (as, 
indeed, on any subject of importance) it is necessary to be quite 
clear as to the presuppositions under which the argument is con- 
ducted. I think it may be said that, since that warning was given, 
it has been generally barne in mind by those who have taken part 
\, in the discussion. They have, at least, let it be seen quite frankly 
what is the point of view from which they themselves have ap- 

1 proached the subject. 
- Dr. Moberly’s Ministerial Priesthood was published in 1897; 
ı and the same year, but a little earlier in the year, saw the post- 
\ humous appearance of Dr. Hort’s lectures on The Christian 
Ecclesia. The interval was sufficient to allow of the introduction 
into the later work of a considerable Note dealing with the earlier 
(Min. Pr., pp. 22-29). The lectures had been delivered as far 
back as 1888-1889- And it is true that the metheds and habits of 
mind that found expression in the two books are so different that 
what has just been said might seem not to hold good of Dr. Hort’s 
volume. The warning as to presuppositions was uttered, in the 
first instance, with reference to Bishop Lightfoot’s famous disserta~- 
tion in his Commentary on Philippians (1868) ; and in this connec- 
tion it has been generally admitted to be in place. Bishop Light- 
foot was primarily a scholar, and his simple piety was not per- 
pléxed by subtleties of philosophical thinking. In this his Cam- 
bridge colleague differed from him; but they had in common the 
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habit of approaching questions raised in the field of theology , 
largely from the side of exegesis. Dr. Hort never shrank from the 


examination either of assumptions or of consequences, though he . 


did not always lay the results of his examination upon the table} 


neither did he always succeed in making his deeper meaning clear _ 


to his readers. But, while he approached his subject (as I have 
said) mainly from the side of exegesis, and that the exegesis of 
detached passages-taken one by one, he was exceedingly cautious 
as to the drawing of general inferences, and especially cautious as 
to reading into a passage more than it contained; he would not 
have been so much on his guard against inferring from it less than 
he might have done. Dr. Moberly’s whole type of mind and pro- 
ceases of reasoning were so fundamentally different that we can 
hardly be surprised at their not getting properly into touch with 
each other. And the same kind of explanation „accounts even | 
more completely for the-criticisms on Dr. Hort in the later editions 
of Bishop Gcre’s The Churth and the Ministry (I quote from ed. 4, 
1900); in this case the differences of method and mental habit are 
- very great indeed. 

- The difference between Dr. Hort and Bishop Gore is the differ- 

ence between a mind essentially critical and a mind essentially 


~ 


dogmatic. In like manner Dr. Hatch, in reviewing Liddon’s — 


famous sermon at the consecration of Bishop King (CONTEMPORARY 
Review, June, 1885), found in it no less than ‘‘ six assumptions,” 


which seemed to him to be unwarranted. It was replied, not with- ' 


out reason, that a sermon must make assumptions, that it could not 
pretend.to proveeverything ab initio. But, really, the assumiptions 
complained of were generally current, and had existed in a ae 
“or less stereotyped form since the end of the second century. ' 
was really in criticism like that of Hatch and Hort that ae 
might be discerned the breath of a new spirit, the more modern 
_ spirit that calls itself " science.” «I would not deny that in, d 
earlier manifestations of this spirit as it appears in the writers 
- named, and especially when it is looked at from the point of i 
of one in search of’dogmatic principles, there might well seem fo 
be an element of exaggeration. Hatch was a thorough modernist, 
and his modernism took a form akin, to that of natural science; he 
was always looking out for natural analogies; and his method 
\ might be described as building up piecemeal “ from below.” Qn 
these lines he did a great deal of excellent work in its way. Hort 


was nof exactly a modernist; he-had a larger background (which ` 


. he would not have disowned) of philosophy, if not of dogma; and 


he was not out of sympathy with ancient modes of thinking. But ` 


a more scrupulous investigator can have hardly ever lived; he had 
the keenest eye for differences and logical extensions; he would 
} ‘ - 
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avoid like poison a statement that sonics to be in excess of the 
evidence. And when he had once’arrived at a ‘restricted conclu- 
_ sion, the restriction would be apt to'cling to him, even where it was 
less clearly justified. There were obvious openings for disagree- 
ment here with a mind like the Bishop of Birmingham’s, somewhat 
-impatient of fine Sennen and fond of bold affirmations of 
principle. 
“ Really both books, Dr. Hort’s and Bishop Gore’s, fall above the 
chronological line (1897) from which I started; but the statement 
made at the outset is, I believe, broadly true. Dr. Gore and Dr. 
. Moberly—as representatives‘of Anglicanism, and in many ways of 
the stricter Anglicanism—leave no doubt as to their position. On 
the Nonconformist side, the most important works that have ap- 
peared during the period are Dr. T. M. Lindsay’s Cunningham 
Lectures for 1902, The Church and the Ministry in the Early 
Centuries (ed..4, 1910), and a group of detached papers by Dr. 
Vernon Bartlet, of Oxford [articles in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for July, 1897, August, 1898 (with A. J. Carlyle), April, 1902; in 
The Churchman for June, 1909; and the chapter on “ Organisation 
and Discipline,” in The Apostolic Age (Edinburgh, 1900), and a 
paper read at the Third International Congregational Council 
41908)]. Dr. Lindsay-writes as a Presbyterian, and Dr. Bartlet as 
a, Congregationalist. In both cases the standpoint is very clear, 
and (in Dr. Bartlet’s especially) followed ‘out in close detail. > 
Within the last three years valuable help has come from Ger- 
` many. First, an elaborate article by Harnack on “‘ Verfassung 
“(kirchliche)”? in Hauck-Herzog, Realencyklopddie f. prot. 
Theologie u. Kirche, Band xx. (Leipzig, 1908); reprinted with ad- . 
ditions; 1910, and now_accessible in an excellent’ English transla- ` 
tion in Williams and Ñorgate’ s Crown Library (1910). Between 
the article and the reprint a paper, entitled ‘‘ Wesen und Ursprung 
'* des'Katholizismus,’’ by Rudolph Sohm—the author of the well- 
snown and standard work Kirchenrechi (Band i., 1892)—was read 
nd published in the Transactions of the Saxon Academy of 
ciences (Philol. Hist. Klasse, Band xxvii., No. 10). This paper 
largely a criticism of Harnack, though the two writers have 
ch in common which is duly acknowledged on both sides; and 










ded in the E.T.). , The rather strange and isolated position 
n up by Sohm is Stated with great precision, and can leave no 
‘one in doubt. Harnack is also well.known asa lucid writer; ahd, 
‘although he does riot formally , cross-examine himself, he too is 
quite sufficiently explicit. He is before all things a historian, and 
he treats his subject historically. I propose to concern myself 
in the present paper chiefly with these two writers, with a certain 


s 


- viewed it systematically in a dictionary article whichis a model 


- development of the author’s mind since he first began the study, 


‘increasing sympathy and admiration. It has seemed to us 


‘that had become too fashionable and a deepening of reli 
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amount of retrospect and comparison ;, ina a future article I hope to 


.bring another writer into view, whose Wark i is not yet peuar 


accessible. o> _ 
Çi . “4 
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I doubt if there is any older sio to whom the history .of the 


Christian ministry owes more than it does to Harnack. His trans- 


lation of Hatch’s Bamptons (1883) contributed in the form of ap- 
pended ‘“‘ Analecta ” ‘matter of its own that was valuable in its 
way. But this was really of less importance than the editions of ' 
early documents (the Didache and the so-called Apostolic Church 
Order) which appeared in the Texte u. Untersuchungen three years 
later. Both these editions were much more than the mere publica- 
tion of texts. Harnack’ was, I believe, the first to grasp the full 
significance of what is now comfonly called ‘‘ the charismatic '’' 
as.compared with the local ministry—that is, the extraordinary 
ministry arising from the exer¢ise of the so-called ‘‘ spiritual gifts’? , 
as distinct from the regular’ official executive of the local churches. 
This was, indeed, clear enough from many passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, especially 1 Corinthians. xii.-xiv.; but the discovery of « 
the Didache helped conspicuously to throw it into relief and to set 
it in jts true place in the historical order of development. With 
his usual quickness of apprehension Harnack saw this at once, and 
described thé position with so much force that retrograde movement 
on the point was made impossible. The examination of the his- 
tory of the office of ‘‘ Reader ” attached to the second essay was. 
another solid contribution on a point of typical importance. In 
his highly suggestive book, The Expansion of Christianity in 
the First Three. Centuries (E.T., ed. 1, 1904-1905; €d. 2, aug- 
mented, 1909), he returned to the subject. And now he has re 




















comprehensiveness and conciseness. 
The first thing that strikes us in this article is the growth a 


the question. No leading theologian of this generation has sh 
more candour and open-mindedness than Harnack; and the 
sequence is that movement with him has been all in the 
direction. ` He has described it himself as in many ways a “‘ 
“to tradition.” Not a few of his own countrymen have rep 
him for this; but we in this country have followed his careent¥} 
> 
just what was needed, a gradual stripping off of the hypercriti 


interest and insight in equal proportion. Harnack is always li 
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and human; he is not overweighted by his vast learning; he is 
imaginative without: being extravagant, and his grasp of positive 
truth is not weakened by chilling scepticism. 

These qualities seem to me to be present in a high degree in the 
volume of which I am speaking. And the advance in them is 
clearly marked. I wonder how far the author himself is conscious 
of it. I do not notice much of the nature of retractation or self- 
correction ; and yet there is a good deal of difference in the emphasis 


on different points, and especially on the positive side as compared 


with the negative, This comes out when we place the new volume 
by the side of the first in the series, the translation and discussion 
of Hatch. 

At that stage Harnack was engaged in an eager study of the 
surroundings in which Christianity had developed. He was apt 
to catch at the analogies in pagan religion; and the attention paid 
to these was part of the attraction that Hatch’s work had for him. 
He wrote in his Prèface to the translation :— 


` The safe starting-points for the investigation of the constitutional 
relations of the churches in antiquity were found by the author, not 
in the history of doctrine, but in the social and political position of 
the communities in the Roman Empire, or futher in the changes 
which they underwent. The designations of the different offices 
which came up gradually i in the Church are examined by him in 
accordance with a strict’method; by comparing them with the 
similar designations of contemporary offices outside the communi- 
ties and obtaining by a complete induction a clear picture of the 
_. Situation of the churches in the different centuries, he arrived at 
conclusions that were already fixed before he went on to the inter- 
pretation of the literary sources, on which in the past the most im- 
portant decisions had been made to depend. 


a 


This method is, of course, not wholly discarded, but at the same 
‘time different language is used about it. For instance, in such 
ges as the following :— 


| We must therefore accept with the greatest caution the theories 
| that ancient Christian institutions are to be carried back to the 
‘heathen religious societies; recourse to such an explanation as this 
is more oes in the face of later conditions (Constitution, 
&c. 
the ae detailed treatment of the influence of the Roman 
politico-religious organisation (emperor-worship) on the organisa- 
tion of the Church is given by Lubeck. Desjardins, Barthélemy, 
Monceaux, and Perrot have maintained that from the beginning 
the influence was far-reaching, while the opposite view has been 
upheld by Beurlier and Duchesne. I am unable to perceive any 
trace of this influence, except some ee though not un- 
3 important, developments on the Christian side, which may be 
traced to analogy (the worship of the emperor was built up on the 
division of the empire into provinces) (p. 164, n.). 


- 


ý i 7 
In the development of the ‘organisation of Gentile Christianity, 
the heathen religious societies, the politico-religious organisation 
of the empire, the municipal and provincial organisation, and 
lastly; though perhaps only in certain localities, the Se an 
of the philosophical schools—all these had, strictly speaking, 
so much influence as they exercised unconsciously—an in a 
too, of which the Gentile-Christian communities in their progres- 
sive development had not the least suspicion. The churches (orin / 
_ some cases particular circles in them) automatically imitated these 
‘organisations; or, rather, compelled by necessity, directed their 
activities into the channels which already traversed the land, re- 
jecting, however, in the process everything that savoured of poly- 
theism.‘ We may thus certainly say, with-some reservations, that 
the above-mentioned organisations had their share in the constitu- 
tion: of the Church; but yet it is misleading to assert that. the \ 
Christian communities organised themselves on the model, of 
heathen ‘‘ religious societies ” or ‘of civic ‘ corporations,” much 
less on the model of ‘ ‘ philosophical schools,” for it should not be 
forgotten that the chief points of resemblance in external form 
which they had in common with the religious societies, philo- 
sophical schools, &c., sprang from the inner principle of the 
Christian societies themselves (p. 167 f.). $ ‘ 
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All this is carefully weighed; but the point on which the later 
language differs most from the earlier is contained ‘in the last - 
clause, d.e., in the greater stress that is laid on the working ‘of 

“the inner principle of the Christian societies themselves.” I am 
glad to believe that on all sides of the history of the Early Church 
Harnack sees the importance df this working more clearly than he 
did, and that he would ascribe to it a larger propennen of influence 
on the real course of events. ` 

ıt When Hatch delivered his Bampton Lectures in "1880, there was 
an ‘impression that he was secularising his. subject, that he was i 
assigning an excessive weight to secondary and secular causes. 
His method was described as an attempt to explain the origin of the 
Christian ministry by action ‘“‘ from below ” rather than ‘‘ from 
“above.” He himself snpeipered and demurred to this kind o 
description : — ^ 


wh. 


Pang 


There are some, no doubt, who will think that to account for th 
organisation of the Church in this way is to detract from the 
nobility of its birth, or from the divinity of its life. There 
some who can see a divinity in the thunder-peal, which they ot 
see in the serenity of a summer noon, or in the growth of/ the 


flowers of spring. . . . [Man himself is a product of evolu- 
tion, and yet he is a monument of divine power, and manifestation ` 
of divine life. . .] And so, it may be—nor is it a derogation 


from its. grandeur to say that it wqs—out of antecedent and, if you 
will, lower forms, out of existing elements of human institutions, 
by the action of existing forces of human society, swayed as you 
will by the breathing of the Divine Breath, controlled‘as you will, ' 
by the ENE which holds in its hand the wayward wills of, 
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men no less than the courses of the stars, but still out of elements, 
and by the action of forces, analogous to those which have resulted 
in other institutions of society; and other forms of government, 
came into being that widest and strongest and most enduring of 
institutions which bears the sacred name of the Holy Catholic 
Church. The divinity which clings to it is the divinity of order 
(B.L., p. 19 f.) 


3 


I am not sure that I am quite satisfied with this, although it 
really contains the root of the matter. It daes this, but it is a 
little too cold and has about it a little too much of a philosophical 
after-thought. The old Hebraic language seems to me better, 
which sees everywhere in events the hand of ‘‘the living God,” 
and sees it in intenser degree in all that is in any way bound up 
with the great Divine plan for the redemption of mankind. 
I cannot help thinking that this may be one of the reconciling 
influences’ of the future. The contemplation of the hand of God 
in history, the close-knit process of continuous adjustment and 
growth by which institutions are formed, may well -have a deep 
attraction for minds that are not impressed by the spectacle of 
human authority as such. Hitherto the study of history has often 
been too one-sided, a search for one set of precedents at the expense 
of others. But as history becomes more of a science, as the con- 
science of the historian becomes more acute, there will be a greater 
readiness. to take facts as they stand and to believe that they are 
part of a divine order. 
_ It must be confessed that Hatch’s presentation of the origin of 
‘the Ministry did seem to be upon the lower plane. It did seem to . 
lay stress on the lower order of causation, rather than on the 
higher. It did seem to be conceived in the interest of Naturalism; 
the religious significance of the process seemed to recede into the 
background. It is not surprising that it should be called a theory 
of development ‘‘ from below ’’ rather than ‘‘ from above.” 
I would, indeed, ‘join with Dr. Lindsay in deprecating this, as 
ih many ways a false antithesis :— 
\ 

\ When the question is put : ‘‘ Must ministerial character be in all 

t cases conferred from above, or may it sometimes, and with equal 
validity, be evolved from below? ” it appears to me that a fallacy 
lurks in the antithesis. ‘‘ From below ” is used in the sense ‘‘ from 
“the membership of the Church,”’ and the inference suggested by 
the contrast is that what comes ‘“‘ from below ’’—i.¢., from the 
membership of the Church—cannot come ‘‘ from above '’’—i.«., 
cannot be of divine origin, warrant, and authority. Why not? 

May the Holy Spirit not use the membership of the Church as His 

instrument? Is there no real abiding presence of Christ am 

His people? _Is not this promised Presence something which 

belongs to the sphere of God, and may it not be the source of an 

\ 
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authority, which is “froo above’’? (The Church and the 
_ Ministry; p. ipin , 


I believe this criticism to be'true. And yet there are different: 
ways of presenting a process seen from below; and that adopted 
‘by Dr. Hatch, and by Harnack i in agreement with him, was cated 
the most spiritual. 

But, whatever the attitude of the German feetapaa RETIRA 
twenty years ago, he has redressed the balance now. Itis true that 
` his a is-in the main a dictionáry article, and that this 

form does not exactly lend itself to warmth of religious 
expression. But, although somewhat repressed, the warmth is ’ 
really there; or, rather, the fundamental conception is such as to , 
. generate inevitably the feeling of religious warmth. i 

This comes out in a number of places in which Harnack speaks 

of the religious idea of ‘‘ the Church ” as determining the form of 

_ the ministry. He calls it “an evolution from the whole to: the 

a ; part,” as opposed to, and balanced by, ‘ “ the gathering up of the’ 
‘parts into a whole.” 


On the one hand, the whole [the idea of the Church] is a product 

~ . of the parts; therefore, it canriot be, and'is not mean be, touch 

more than an ‘idea ” - The central organisation and the local 

organisation are in perpetual strifé with one another, just because 

„each needs the other, and the death of the one must of necessity 

“involve the decay of the other. The whole constitutional history 

- of the Church can be r resented with the conflict of these two 
powers as its framework oP cit., p. 42). 


In somewhat more concrete cipresoa — 
` The communities are to the Word of God (or of the 
Lord) and the paternal ar a of the apostle who founded them : 
but in so far as the Spirit rules them, this Spirit is ted to the 
community as a whole and as a unity, and the o and person- 
es are in the position of members in this unity, and not above it. 
This ‘follows from the nature of the communities which not only, 
share the name ‘‘ church ” (ixxAnofa) with the general communi 
of. God, but every one of -which is a finished picture of the Ch 
as a whole, and indeed its consummation (for the whole is in the 
part and not merely the part in the whole). Ideally, and from the 
religious point of-view, there is therefore no difference at all, how- 
‘ever paradoxical this may seem, between the general community 
and the individual community. . . butin actual fact it was 
naturally not possible or desirable that this. difference should be 
abolishéd; rather, it made itself more and more strongl rS The 

ideal unity of the two lies i in the working of the Spirit 






As a significant piece of g for what the individual c com- 
munity was ideally, appeal is naturally made to the current phrase 


* The same point is made in various places by Dr. Bartlet. ' 


‘S 


e 
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“ the Church of God which sojourneth tn’? Rome, Corinth, or the 
like (reff., p. 47). : 
Again, more in the abstract :— 


_ The Christian community in every individual city is not only a 
“Church of God” (éxxAnola roS fect), but, like the latter, it 
belongs properly to heaven; here on earth it is only a transitory 
sojourner in a strange land. It is thus a heavenly entity—4.e., 
fundamentally not a particular community, but a manifestation of 
the whole in the part (p. 48). i 


It is a satisfaction to note that language such as this would be 
abundantly and heartily endorsed by the most religious minds 
among our own Nonconformists. For instance, this is the way 
in which a quotation from Hort is commented upon by Dr. Vernon 
` Bartlet (we may discount a little in the first sentence) :-— 

Over against this large Protestant Catholicism, -docile to the 
teachings of Divine Providence in modern times, as well as in the 
remote past, stands the shadow of a doctrinaire Catholicism which 
is a merv clericalism unworthy the-noble name of High Church- 
manship. This latter is the peculiar prerogative of no one Church, 
and of no one school or party in a Church. It exists in all those 
who feel that the Christian society, in any one of its many forms 

„and in them all, has a high function to perform in the economy of 
human redemption; and who are ready to sacrifice | epee, wishes 
in order to foster its fellowship as defined by Christ and His 
apostles (THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 1897, p. 84). 


` Of course, there is something of opposition (and it may be some- 
thing also of misunderstanding!) in this. Before I have done . 
{perhaps not in this article) I shall try to do something towards re- 
moving this. But in the meantime, I believe it to be a fact of great 
importance that our friends on the other side the border have a 
doctrine of the Church which is so genuinely, and in the best 
sense, a ‘“‘high’’ doctrine. I see in this another influence that, I 

hould hope may be really unifying. À f 

‘It is characteristic of Sohm’s essay that he, too, lays stress on 
the religious idea of the Church, though only to draw from it the 
unnecessary and paradoxical inference that the Church on earth 
needs no formal constitution and can only admit of one by a con- 
tradiction of its essential nature. 

““ The Church of Christ,” he says :— 


the fact that there is upon earth a ‘‘ holy Christian people,” re- 
deemed by Christ, translated by faith out of the bondage of servants ` 
into the'adoption of sons, bearing in itself ife from God, can only 
be believed and not seen. The Church of Christ is an object of 
belief (or faith), therefore for the believer it is necessarily visible 
(in Word and Sacrament), but just as necessarily invisible to the 
world (in forms of Law). The invisibility of the Church of Christ 


, 


} 
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removes it of necessity from the region of Law. The legally con- 
stituted Church can never, as such, bè the Church of C , and 
therefore can never speak in the name of the Church of Christ, can , - 
never enforce its ordinances as the ordering of the Church of 

: Christ, as the ordering of the life of Christian men with God, 
because the Church of Christ is beyond the e of all legal order ` 
(Wesen u. Ups d. ‘Katholisismus, p. 11 f. . 


The writer does. not seem to see—or, if he sees, he does not 
‘acknowledge—that by describing the Church as the Church on ' 
‘earth, and as visible partially {in Word and Sacrament), he thereby ` 
makes room for a yet larger degree of visibility, which may bring 
it, and in practice is found to bring it, within the domain of law. 

- This legal aspect may not be on the same level as the religious i 
Rapeet; p it, too, is real. ) 


II. ` = % 


‘ ‘N 


It is time that I tried to give some idea of the leading points in 
the conception which Harnack now puts forward. I believe that 
I cando so best by singling out some of his most significant pas- 
sages in regard to the Church and its most important officials, the 
presbyters and bishops. In quoting, I shall venture to-omit refer- 
ences and other insertions which interrupt the flow of the argument. 


l “The name ‘‘ the Chisch ” (“* Qabal ’”) was the happiest stroke 
~which the primitive community accomplished in the way of descrip- 
tive titles (that it goes back to Jesus Himself is not very robable, 
in spite of Matt. xvi. 18, xviii. 17). Paul found it already in use, 
and indeed in three different senses: as a general name for those 
who believed in Christ, ‘‘ those of the Church;’’ as meaning the 
individual community, and as medning the assembling together of > 
the community. The p community took over the most 
solemn expression which saree used for the whole body of the 
ea in relation to the worship of God (‘‘Qakal'’—in the 
tuagint translated as a rule by “church,” ixxAnola, is the 
comninanity in its relation to God, and is therefore more solemn | 
: than the profaner term ‘‘ edhah,’? which is ‘always’ frenslate 
ee ; yeyh, by.the' Sepriapnt The adoption 
ixxÀnņola is thus to "te be understood in the same way as that ‘of 
teach} u seed of Abraham,” fc Among the Jews xx pla 
was not so much used as  owvayay} in the everyday life of : 
period, and this was very favourable for the Christians). 4 $ 
many-sided usage, together with the religious colouring—the com- 
munity called.ot God—as well as the possibility of personification, 
uickly brought the ception, the Pe and the word into prominence, and 
the allied con people ” 8 dads) could not keep its ` 
place ag a tehden to dkxAnola- Just because 
the Christians aane he e ý ixxÀnrla it was unnecessary 
i to take over the name ouveyeyh, which, it is true, was not. 
anxiously avoided, but yet seldom employed. Just as they were 
no’ mere body of pupils (in contrast He the Twelve and the 





+ 
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- apostles), so also they were not a synagogue, like the Libertines or 
-the Cilicians. They were a community called of God and ruled by 
the Spirit—+.¢., something entirely new, but for this very reason 
the realisation of the old ideal. . . . The conception of ai 
Church originally contained no authoritative element; but 
spiritual entity which presents itself as a society partly ideal anid 

© partly real contains within itself from the b ing such an 
` element: it is ‘‘ prior to” the individual; it has its traditions ae 
ordinances, its special powers and organisation. These are 
authoritative; in a dition it supports the indjvidual.and at the same. 
time assures him of the validity of that to which it bears witness. - 
. . The greatest importance, however, attached to the fact that 
Paul (was he the first?) inaugurated a speculative theory of Christ 
in relation to the Church, which indeed is founded on the old idea 
of the covenant of God with His people. . . . In this specula- 
` 'tion the Church became a heavenly and an earthly (because “ mani- 
~ . “fested ”') Being at the same time, and participated in all state- 
ments which were made concerning Christ. The Church is in 
heaven; it was created before the world; it is the Eve of the 
heavenly Adam; it is the bride of Christ, the body of Christ; it ia, , 
‘ -~ in a certain sense ‘Christ Himself, appearing conjointly with Him 
from heaven in this final period. ‘What Tertullian has summed up 
in the words ‘‘ In a company of two is Christ, but the Church is 

’ ‘‘ Christ. When, then, you cast yourself at the brethren’s knees, 

~- ‘you are handling Christ, you are entreating Christ ’’—it is this 

combination of loftiest simplicity and extravagant mysticism which 

‘men kept before them with greater or less clearness in the widest 

~ circles and almost from the beginning... It was comforting, it 

imposed -a serious obligation, and it was a rapturous thought 

full of power from on high, that the Christian, as a member of the 

Church, not only has his rights of citizenship in heaven, but is also 

a member of the body of Christ: yet the responsibility grew in 

proportion, and the glorious crown might” also be a -terrible 
burden (pp. ,15-18). 


The T of this striking passage shows a_real grasp of the 
place which the idea of the Church held in the hie of the early 
; Christians. 

\ Among the “assumptions ” which Hatch laid to the charge of 
‘anon Liddon, one was “that Jesus Christ founded, whether 
“i } mediately or immediately, a visible society or group of societies.’ 
And other writers have questioned the same assumption, on the 
ground that there is no passage in the Gospels that ufiequivocally 
describes such foundation. Harnack, while he calls the name 
k “the Church ” (“ Qabal”) ‘‘ the happiest stroke which the primi- 
‘tive community accomplished in the way of, descriptive titles,” 
thinks it notvery probable that it goes back to Jesus Himself, ‘‘ in 

“ spite of Matt. xvi., 18, xviii., 17 ” (p. 15). I cannot agree on the 
question of probability; for it seems to me that Harnack himself 
has removed the greatest difficulty that stands in the way. I ven- 
ture to print in italics the first sentence of the following quae 
because it seems to me to be of great importance : — 


1 


pe 
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The Church is younger and older than Jesus. It existed in a 
certain sense long before Him. It-was founded by the prophets, 
in the first within Israel, but even at that time it pointed 


beyond itself. , All eee developments are changes of form’ 


it may be true that in strict accuracy our Lord did not “found the - 


‘ Church,” because it was already founded. And yet.it was not 
exactly the Jewish Church of which He spoke, because (as in so 
many,other ways) He prophetically transferred the title to the 
society which He saw would grow out of the conditions which He 


was creating. There cannot be any real improbability in the attri-’ 


bution to Christ of a word, that occurs about a hundred times in 
the LXX., and that is found in full possession in the earliest 


Epistles of St. Paul. We may say that our Lord must have used | 
- the,word, perhaps, in this first instance, without more specific appli- 
_ cation, but its meaning moved ‘onwards with the course of events. 


Perhaps the mast summary passage in which Harnack deals with 


the origin of the terms ‘‘ presbyter ’’ and “‘ bishop ” is the follow- - 


ing. It is dashed off in bold and vigorous strokes, and it does not 
attempt tọ discriminate fine shades of probability; but its merit 
is that as a theory itis not too rigid but free and flexible, and that 
it keeps open more possibilities than one—which, where so much 
has to be/left to conjecture, is advisable. 


“ Presbyter ’? mhay (denote simay 'the old as opposed to the 


young; it may be a title of honour (by which personal excellence | 


~ as well as the quality of representing an older authoritative period 
[=a witness of tradition] is marked); it can also denote the elected 
~ and formally appointed member of a council (yepourla). ‘The, use 
` of the word.in its different meanings within the Christian com- 
munities may be derived from the synagogue—this is the moet 
- natural assumption—or from the municipal constitutions, or it may 
have arisen: spontaneously. In the same way the bishops 
(éxloxoro:) may be, derived from the Septuagint; they may have 
been copied front the municipal administrations, but they may also 
—and is the most probable view—have arisen spontaneously, 
The word always- signifies an overseer, curator, superintenden 
but as to what the supervision is concerned. with, it contains rio 
indication. It may be souls, and then the word is equivalent /to 
pastors, woipmses (see I Pet. ii., 25, ‘‘ the shepherd and overseer 
of your souls”? . . -), but it may also-be buildings, economic 
affairs, a or it may be a combination obe ae a 


This describes the functions of the bishop as they aa at the 
beginning of the process of development (in the last quarter, or 
rather more, of the, first century). -And then, at the end of the 
process (say, a hundred years later) the picture presented i$ some- 
what as follows: — 
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The bishop, just because he is monarch in the community, is. 
its head and functionary in every relation. He represents the com- 
munity in the eyes of God (in sacrifice and prayer); he represents 
the community in the eyes of the sister-communities (by epistles’ 
and the reception of strangers coming from other communities); 
he represents the community in the eyes of the outer world; and, 


` lastly, by his administration of the sacraments and by his teaching, 


he represents God and Christ to the community (p. 121). 


I suppose that in this, for the date given, all scholars would be 
practically agreed. i 


The question, then, is how we are to conceive of the process of 


transition. In other words, what is the origin of the monarchical 
episcopate (e.g., as it appears in the Ignatian Letters)? Here, 
again, Harnack shall speak for us :— 


It follows from this exposition that in the very earliest period: 
presbyters and bishops here and there coincided, so that every duly 
appointed presbyter was also called a bishop. But quick and de- 
cisive was the victory of the form of expression according to which 
only the officials who played an active and leading part in the 
assembly of the community and in the care of the poor were called 
‘* bishops ’’ (without losing the name ‘‘ presbyter ” or their place 
in the college of presbyters). - This victory—‘‘ bishop ’” 
(érloxoros) is a higher name and probably has nothing to do 
originally with the secular dcloxoros of a city, but only with the 
éx(oxoros Christ [The reference is to such passages as 1 Pet. ii., 
as; Ign. Eph. vi., 1; Magn. vi., 1, xii., 2; Trall. iii., 1; Rom. ix., 
1.]; at a later period analogies may have been set up, and here and 
there these may have been of importance, but this cannot be proved 
— this victoð is obviously a proof of the increasing importance of 

. the care of the poor and of the service in the assembly of the com- 
munity, which more and more resolved itself into the conducting 
of public worship, now beginning to establish itself in a fixed 
form. But the function of the bishops and deacons (especially, 
however, of the former) must have completely differentiated itself 
from that of the presbyters in general, when, owing to the lack 
of prophets and teachers, they were charged with the function of 
building up by means of the Word (riyv Adyor rod Qao ady), 
and other duties which these inspired men had hitherto performed 
(p. 92; the evidence that follows of the increasing estimation of the 
bishop is very pertinent). 

As regards the question of the origin of the monarchical office, 
it is extremely significant that it developed in connection with the- 
problem of organisation. Organisation:came within the sphere of 
the officials in charge of public worship, who also had in their 
hands the administration of the funds and the care of the poor. 
These. officials in charge of the worship are already mentioned by 
Paul (Philippians); Clement not only carries back their appoint- 
ment to the apostles, but also knows of an apostolical injunction 
dealing with the lasting necessity of such an office of overseer- 
Aerurxor}), While Hermas connects them with the apostles and 
teachers, and the Didache with the prophets and teachers (similar 
assertions are not made about the office of the presbyters). Since. 
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we are deprived of almost every direct source of information con- 


cerning the origin of the monarchy of. the bish we are thrown , | 


back upon hypotheses. In’ connection with we must be 
mindful of the siying of Salmon: ‘‘ If the oirun constitution of 
is ‘* the Church not the same as in the time of Irenæus, it must 

‘at least have beet een capable of an inner development to the later 


“form, and indeed in the form of quite gradual changes, called _ 


“ forth by causes 1 universal in their paure (p. 96). 


r 


Harnack goes on to specify a number of causes which conibuted 
to the concentration of powers in the hands of the biShop :— 


4 


. (i.) Probably where the monarchy of the leading apostlé (prophet 
~ + ¢or teacher) in a local community. lapsed, there was from the be- 
ing a kind of informal monarohy, ie. ., the college of ruling . 
“presbyters: needed, like all colleges, a president, and the com- 

, munity likewise needed an executive official. . 
{ii.) When public worship began to assume fixed forms and a 
ritual developed and established itself, it was natural that the 


, leadership should come more:and more into the hands of an in- . 


' dividual; indeed, the celebration of the Eucharist perhaps required Si 
from the beginning a single leader. 
{iii.) Intercourse also with external bodies required a single ; 
representative to conduct the business of the community. 
(iv.) In this connection it will also be allowable to lay special 
emphasis on the teaching given, and on the protection of the com- 
- munities from Gnostic ‘errors’ by ial appointment of a single _ 
authoritative teacher. . 
(v.) The putting forward of lists of bishops (after the last quarter 
of the second century : in Rome, Antioch, Corinth, &c.) would have 
` been an im oponen) falsification, which could not possibly have 
succeeded, if from an early period a single individual had not thus 
' stood out as 5 primes ‘inter pares in the presbyteral college of many 
. communities (in the sense in which Clement comes forward as 
author in the Roman Epistle to Corinth). Just for this very reason 
it is quite impossible to say when the monarchical episcopate really 
began. It developed by a gradual. process of differentiation, 
though the fundamental tendency was not at the beginning 
monarchical in character. [See, however (i.).above; I do not think 
that more can be meant than the original equivalence of presbyte - 
and bishop.] 
(vi.). There was another reason why the development towards 
monarchy could never appear as a break with the past, viz., in 
^ many matters the bishop, even after he had become monarchical, 
acted in the same way as before, namely, as a fellow-presbyter 
_ along with the college of presbyters. . . (pp. 96-100). \ 


4 


On, all ‘these points the substantial difference between scholars’ 
would not be great. Harnack himself says, in a note at the end 
of his sketch : — 7 


S 


If this a account be compared with that given by Duchesne (Early 
History of the Christian Church, pp. 62 ff.) the difference is ap- 
parently extremely small, but that it is a significant one is shown 


` 


| 
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+ by such a sentence as this, on p. 66: ‘‘ Whether they (the com- 
“ munities) had one bishop at their head or whether they had a 
“ college of several, the episcopate carried on the apostolic suc- 
“ cession.” As regards the beginnings this is incorrect. 


III. 


This last statement brings me to what I believe are, from our 
present point of view, the most important paragraphs in the whole 
of Harnack’s book; namely, those which deal with the question 
of Apostolical Succession. It will be seen from these precisely 
how much the difference from Duchesne really amounts to. I have 
already quoted copiously from the Berlin Professor, and I must 
go on to quote still more. But I believe that he will forgive me, 
because I have really no choice in the matter. He is at once the 
most illustrious and the best witness that can possibly be produced ; 
and it is essential that he should speak in his own words, and not 
in any fallible paraphrase of mine. He writes as follows :— 


An attribute of quite special importance is proclaimed quite 
clearly in the West as early as the end of the second century, 1.8., 
the attribute of the Apostola Succession of the bishops. In that 
epoch'of civilisation ideas of succession were by no means unusual; 
they generally took the form of mystical conceptions and legal 
fictions. These, however, are based on a very true analysis of 
experience, since -there is hardly anything which gives a greater 
feeling of confidence and stability (if one does not go beyond a 
superficial view) than the chain of regular successions in an office 
or calling, or in connection with the transmission of a doctrine 
regarded as a deposit. Precedents and limitations necessarily 
grow up in connection with any office, as well as ideas of what is 
inevitably involved in it, and‘ these’ influence not only the outside 
public but also the holders of the office or the custodians of the de- 
posit, and confer upon these men, as a kind of ESE stamp, 
a characteristic temperament and reputation, as though the origina- 
tor of the whole chain were in some sort incarnate in them all. 


. ' And even where the succession is not felt so vividly or taken so 


literally, still the chain seems at least to afford a guarantee that 
\ here everything is preserved unchanged, though in truth this is a 
i ' great error, for nothing living-~can escape the transforming in- 
fluence of time. In that age all authority was represented by 
successions, which rendered unnecessary and forbade any real 
‘examination of what the authority commanded. But the whole 
question turns upon this. The Roman constitution and law rested 
on successions, and the same applied equally to the philosophical 
schools of the period. Judaism, too, had its successions.* Long 
before there was any thought of the apostolic succession of the 
bishops, successions were to be met with in the Church itself, 


* We remember the regular Talmudic formula for the succession of Rabbis: An us of 
Sacho received from Symeon the Just; Shemaiah and Abstation received from Jehudah 
‘ben Tubal and Symeon ben Shatach ; i mal received irom thess, go on: 
wapatocte(' banding on’) wase key-word of Judaism, 


` 
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” namely, the succession of teachers, who had once been disciples of 


older teachers (and so on right up to the apostles), and the succession 


` of the prophets. How inevitable was the thought of succession in 


connection.with the possession of a deposit of doctrine is shown on, 
the one hand by the Pastoral Epistles (see e.g. 2 Tim. ii. 2, “ and 
‘* the thi which thou hast heard from me' among many wit-. 
“ nesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able ~ 
‘‘to teach others alsp’’) and on the other by the Gnostic sects,, 
which laid the greatest stress on the successions of their teachers . 
right up to the apostles. Under such circumstances it is rash to 
refer the apostolic succession of the bishops-solely to the influence 


_ of Roman legal ideas (Tschirn, Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, 


xii., pp. 220-231), although these-may have ted as a strong 
secondary factor. Tf the right doctrine of God was the main 
thing in the Church, on which everything else was built, and if the: 
monarchical bishops had become despotic leaders and teachers 
R there is no great need to ask whence and why the idea of 
succession was transferred to them. It was bound to come in of 
itself, and even the fact that very soon it was applied exclusively 
to the bishops and all other successions disappeared, needs no 
explanation, for it is only a special case in the general development 
of the episcopate, which vanquished all other rivals. The sole 
point that demands an explanation isxthe fact that it is only the 
apostolate ‘in the form of the apostolate of the Twelve which is” 
brought in as the starting-point of the chain of succession. Their 
introduction pre-supposes the dying out of the general body of 
apostles, and at the same time the necessity, imposed b ’ the-con- 
flict with the Gnestics, of carrying back everything in the Church 
to the eyewitnesses, and of connecting the means of proof afforded - 
by the apostles with the thing to be proved—i.e., the adoration of 
the Crucified’ and Risen -Man. The theory that the bishops 
received by, succession (per successionem) the true Gospel as ‘a 


- charisma from the apostles, that therefore as teachers they repre- 


yt 


sent in their combined testimony the apostles (namely, the Twelve 
—Paul only occupies a secondary position), and that only in this 
way is the truth preserved in the churches (veritas in ecclestis 
custoditur), would probably have established itself without the con- | 


- flict with the Gnostics, but in point of fact it did develop in conse- ; 


quence of that conflict. We meet with the theory first in Irenæus | 
and Tertullian. . . » : S : 

Like every element in the organisation of the Church, Boeve] 
new it may appear, this apostolicity of the bish had its p 
paratory stages, going beyond what was already fully devel 
These stages consisted in the putting of the shepherds alongside 
the apostles, prophets, and ers in the Epistle to the Ephesians; 
the setting of the peg y alongside the apostles in Hermas, and 
the fact that the duty of teaching, which at an earlier period had 
been discharged by the apostles and teachers, now devolved first 
upon the bishops as a body,‘and then upon the individual bishop.’ 
The way was also ' By the personalities of particular 
bishops, whose virtue and force of character gained for them an 
apostolic reputation which was then transferred to the whole ordet 
of bishops. . . . . ` , 

It followed as a necessary consequence of the conception of the 
apostolicity of the bishops that the ancient, and partly correct, 
tradition that the apostles had appointed the officials of the Church 
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now became specialised, and it was asserted that the apostles (or 

. in such cases always a single apostle) had appointed the bishops in 

the individual communities* . . . The apostolical character of 

the episcopate, ‘which was the crown and culmination of its dignity, 

raised it high above the presbyters, and so immediately testored 

- to it the pre-eminence and reputation which it seemed likely to 

‘ lose through being placed’ on the same level as the presbyters in 

their capacity of priests. . . . As individuals the presbyters 

were probably not very important where the community was small 

and there was only one assembly for worship in a place} but ‘no 

. doubt they gained in importance where there were several such 

assemblies, for then they were commissioned by the bishop to con- 

duct the services of the branch congregations, and he needed their 

advice and help in the numerous and important matters which came 
before him (pp. 122-129). 


It is safe to say that never before has the idea of succession from 
‘the Apostles been analysed in a manner nearly so searching. We 
see how it strikes down roots and fibres into the soil out of which 
it springs; and we become aware how naturally, and even inevit- 
ably, it grows out of the conditions by which it is surrounded. 
Only one who was possessed at once of a very full knowledge of 
these conditions, of the imaginative gift of presenting them to the 
mind’s eye in living interaction, and of keen insight into the con- 
nection of effect and cause, could have produced such a picture. 
The upshot seems to be that the doctrine of Apostolie Succession 
represents a real continuity, expressed in the relative and symbolical 
form appropriate to the time. : 

Of course the method by which this is brought out is strictly his- 
torical, and not dogmatic. But that is just what I believe in- 
creases its importance. For, if I am not mistaken, the great de- 
sideratum at the present moment is the vivifying and correcting 
of dogmatic formule by means of history. I must not say more 
about this now. The first step before us is to determine as nearly 


\as we can the exact sequence of the historical facts; and the next 


‘step is to adjust the theoretic conclusions which we derive from 
them. ; 

` Fo this double task I hope to return in the next paper; to com- 
plete 'the historic picture with the help of some further material, 


‘and then to face directly the question or questions,of principle.+ 


Ws SANDAY. 


*It is doubtless right to speak of this tradition, so far as the claim is made for 
the Twelve, as only “ partl P ; but if “apostle” is taken in the wider 
sense, and as-stan for the whale class of “ gpostles and prophets ” it would 
have more foundation. The distinction between the two senses of ' apostle” was 


gradually forgotten. 
` + The concluding paper will have to wait for the publication of voli of the Cambridge 
Medieval History. 
VOL. XCIX. 44 
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HOUGH, Antonio Fogazzaro was chiefly known by his novels, 
yet he was a poet, first, last, and all the time. His was 4 
lyrical genius, though he expressed himself chiefly in the form 
of prose romance: God, Nature, and Liberty were his themes. 
He found God in the venerable system of the Catholic Church, and 
the effort to reconcile his God-implanted conception of Liberty with 
the Roman conception of authority made the tragedy of his life. 
The conflict producéd his most notorious, but not his best work. 


- That was done when ail.the currents of his being flowed 


harmoniously together, as he told of the time when heroic priests, 
like Ugo Bassi, were one.with the people in their fight for liberty. 
God, Nature, and Liberty, are the keywords of his masterpiece,— 
Piccolo Mondo Antico,—and however literary fashions may vary 
oné cannot but believe that this book at least will never cease tò be . 
dear to loyers of Italy.- 

Few careers of any time have exhibited such perfect. unity ae 
work and life as Fogazzaro’s. From a child his dearest memories, | 
his most tender affections, were bound, up with Venetia and the | 
‘ Lombard Lakes. He was porn in 1842 at Vicenza, one of the, / 
~ stately little old cities of North Italy, about which there lingers still } 
_ the aroma of Renaissance learning and art, and a breath from an ` 
earlier time still, the profound religious passion which built t 


` those'Lombard piles; | 


f 


Porch pillars on the lion resting 
And sombre old'colonnaded aisles , 
of such ancient sanctuaries as Sant’ Ambrogio or Sant? Easoren 
of Milan. 
He was only six years old when the war of 1848 broke out, and 
his father took part in the defence of Vicenza against the Austrians, 
while his mother made lint and sewed cockades forthe Italián 


_ soldiers. His parents, though devout Catholics, belonged to that 


old-fashioned school of ‘Liberal Catholicism which has almost dis- 


- appeared beneath the. overwhelming flood of Ultramontanism. His 


tutor was the famous Abate Zanella, under whom he learnt to study 
and admire Rosmini. 

Asa student at Turin, he proved himself no mean mathematician ; ; 
but music was his master-passion, as apy reader of his novels 
might have guessed. Franco, the young lover in Piccolo Mondo 
Antico, the gruff, good-hearted Abate in Il Santo, the noble old 


\ 
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Marcello Trento in his last novel, who might pass for an adumbra- 
tion of Fogazzaro himself, all solace or inspire themselves with 
music at critical moments in their lives. 

Fogazzaro’s first poem was published when he was about twenty- 

one and was inspired by the scenery. of his beloved Valsolda. He 
studied German and became a passionate admirer of Heine. Critics 
of his own country reproached him with being too much influenced 
by German models. Certainly, in Il Mistero del Poeta there is 
more than a touch of German schwarmeret, and the same tendency 
is present in Malombra. 
n This book, his first long novel, was not finished till he was nearly 
forty; but its faults are the faults of youth. It is a morbid, un- 
balanced production; but it lives by the lyric intensity of its 
descriptions of nature and of certain passionate moods of humar 
beings. The greatest fault of all is that the heroine, Marina di 
Malombra, whose fatal influence causes the tragedy of the dénous- 
ment, isreallya mad woman. Experts may say that the symptoms 
of her mental malady have been carefully studied from the life; 
but this is no particular recommendation to a book which is not 
meant as a pathological treatise. The interest of a novel should lie 
in the interaction of character and circumstance; but there is no 
revelation of character and, therefore, no moral interest in the ` 
freaks of a distraught girl. Yet with all its faults, the baok was 
alive ; and people felt that the author was a new force to be reckoned 
with. 

The expectation thus aroused was more than met when Daniele 
Cortis appeared. This book is the story of a “‘ love that never 
“found its earthly close ’’; but there is nothing lachrymose about 
it,—nothing merely pathetic. The note of it is heroic energy. 
The author, with his lyric tendency to self-expression, puts himself 


, more or less into all his books. In Daniele Cortis he certainly 
\ painted himself as he wished to be; this splendid young tribune 


who is not to be intimidated-or corrupted, who can rise above the 
unclean intrigues of party and the weakness of his own heart, is 
yet very human and attractive. The author has had the skill not 
to make his virtues oppressive; or, rather, he has expressed so 
simply his own warm, frank, spontaneous nature, that we follow 
the fortunes of Daniele with an interest seldom inspired by im- 
maculate heroes in books. The heroine, more slightly sketched, 
has the special charm, a little morbid and enigmatic, which Fogaz- 
zaro knew how to give to his portraits of women. 

There is one point which distinguishes this Italian from the 
Northern masters of romancé whom he admired. In his books it 
is hardly ever the woman who uplifts and redeems the man- 
Goethe wrote :— Das ewig-weibliche 
: Zieht uns hinan. 
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Fogazzaro inclined to the Latin tradition that woman is at worst 
noxious, and at best feeble.- In Walter Scott’s romances, as 
Ruskin points out, it is always the heroine who “‘ forms, animates, 
“and exalts the character ” of the unworthy lover, till at the close 
we are’‘‘ just able and no more to take patience on hearing of his 
“ unmerited success.’’ In Fogazzaro’s books, on the contrary, it | 
is the man who $‘ forms, animates, and exalts ° the character of 
the woman. Cortis supports the fortitude of Elena; Franco brings 
Luisa back to the Faith; Piero Maironi is tempted by Jéanne 
Dessalle, but finally saves her soul; Donna Fedele is rescued from 
the shipwreck of passion by the self-restraint of Marcello Trento. 

But Daniele Cortis also represents that cherished ideal which 
inspired all Fogazzaro’ s public effort,—the ideal of'a Catholicism 
which should be intellectually progressive and morally sound. “I, 
*‘ am a Catholic,” says the young deputy to his constituents, ‘‘ but 

‘my political ideal ‘will never be that of any party which would 
““ desire to submit the interests and rights of the State to. any 
‘authority, however great, however legitimate, but which is 
**founded on another basis and maintained by other means for 
“other ends.”” ' $ 

The phrase of Cavour—‘'A free Church in a free State eX- 
presses the aim for which he strives. He insists that ‘‘no mon- 
*‘ archy, no republic, will ever succeed i in unravelling the social 

““ Problems of the future without the co-operation of the religious 

‘sentiment, which in Italy çan only be given by the, Catholic 
“Church. But the Curia.of Rome and a large part of the clergy 
‘* have displayed so blind a hatred to our national movement, such - 
“a fatal appreciation of their temporal possessions, that anyone 

“who in Italy talks of favouring Catholicism may expect'to be 

“Sanswered as was the missionary in Africa who preached about. 

“ God, — And what if He eats us?’ ” 

This book appeared in 1885, at a time when there. stili seed) 
to be some hope of a reconciliation- between Italy and the Vatican; 
on the basis of the recognition of the new Kingdom, with Romé - 
as its capital. Fogazzaro, as a member of the Senate, might well 
‘have hoped at this period that his view.as to the true function: 
of the Church in a renovated Italy would gradually make its way 
and receive the consecration of official approval. As has been 
shown, he expressed his views on the situation with perfect frank- ; 
ness, and without any public ‘ecclesiastical censure. 

His next book of importance (omitting Il Misterio della Poeta, 
‘that tiresome supbogrepnient romance) was iip splendid novel. of 
s Piccolo, Mondo Antico. i 

Here’ he was fortunate enough to have a subject entirely suited , 
to the lyric simplicity of his genius. The story unfolds itself by 
the side of his own beloved Lake, of Lugano. If it be true, as 


S 
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Rénan says, that ‘‘il ne faut jamais écrire que de ce qu ‘on aime,” 
and if one writes best of what one loves best, then this “story of 
Valsolda should indeed be a masterpiece. For here is the story 
of his own dearest, their love and patriotism, and sorrow. Franco 
Maironi is a portrait of his father ; his mother sat for Donna Teresa, 
the mother- of the heroine, and the engineer Ribera, the good 
genius of the book, was drawn from his maternal uncle Piero. 
The period chosen is the time of his own boyhood, that last ten 
dreary years of the Austrian rule in Lombardy, with its spies and 
perquisitions, its secret conspiracies, disguises and escapes. And 
so the book is convincing. It breathes of truth. 

. It breathes also of beauty. The lovely Italian lakeland, with 
its dawn-flushed peaks, its olive-silvered hills, the glistening 
changing mirror of the water, the villas by the shore, embowered 
in oleanders and roses, the tiny hamlets each clustered round its 
ancient church, enters into the story with a personality of its 
own—the sweet Mother Country for which the makers of Italian 
unity gave their lives.-  _ 

Surely it will be sacred ground henceforth to all lovers of Ttaly,— 
that panorama of the shore which we see as the steamer carries 
us from Lugano, past Oria with its cypresses, past the white 
houses of Albogasio, Castello high up on the mountain ‘side, and 
the wooded gorge of San Mamette. Each little patch of white 
houses calls up some incidert in the lives which genius has made 
so real to us. We see Don Franco at work in his garden, or 
rowing his wife on the lake in the evening; we look for the 
loggta, where took place those interminable games of chess which 

| excited the suspicion of the Austrian Commissioner; we see the 

i ‘unfortunate Sior Zacomo dragged out to accompany the Zio 

-Piero to Castello on Luisa’s wedding night: We remember that 

‘drowsy summer afternoon, when all the notabilities of Oria and 
\ Albogasio were to be seen fishing in the lake, each with that air of 
self-satisfied solitary absorption which observers are apt to find 
irresistibly comic. There are the Austrian customs officer, the 
village sacristan, the parish priest, the doctor, the retired official, 
each one haying in mind not so much the fish as that second string 
of the imagination at the énd of which is his own ambition. 

Who can forget that vivid episode of the escape of the hunted 
patriots from Albogasio, as they climb through the olive woods 
to the crest of Monte Boglia, and then down through the mountain 
mists to the Swiss village of Bré, where the whole population 
‘gathers to congratulate them on their escape? Or that pathetic 
voyage of Franco’s down the lake, when, in the disguise of a 
boatman, he passes the house from which his little dead child, 
whom he has risked liberty and life to kiss once more, has just 
been carried to the cemetery. 


i} 
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There is no passage in any of Fogazzaro’s novels in which - 
the strength, simplicity, and tenderness of his naturé appear as 
in this story of the death of poor little Ombretta—‘ the light and 
“ laùghter of the home.” The incident is really the Pivot round 
which the whole story revolves.. It brings to a crisis'that painful 
difference between the husband and wife on the question of religion 
which makes itself felt from the beginning of the story. For: the 
aa of course, the religious question dominates every other. 

ranco, like Fogazzaro himself, is a devout Catholic, as well as 
a Liberal and a patriot; and the character is intended as a' demon- '° 
stration that such a combination is possible. Luisa, on the other 
hand, represents the spirit of Young Italy, divorced from positive 
religion. The death of her little child, drowned by accident inwthe 
lake, calls forth her declared revolt from her husband’s faith :— | 


Later on came the priest of Castello, weeping like a child. _ He 
would go,into the room in spite of the doctor, and, kneeling i in the 
middle of the floor, implored Luisa to give up her child to the* 
„Lord. ... . “ Òr if you cannot give her to Him, give’ her to. 
her grandmother, to your own’ dear mother to take care of, up 
there, in Paradise.” 

Luisa was softened, not by the words, but by the tears. “I do 
not believe in your Paradise,” she said.. ‘‘ She was my Paradise.” 

Aliprando made a pestire of sntreaty to the curato, and he went 

` out weeping. i 


There is the same E power in the`descriptions of the 
unhappy mother’s visit to the grave, and her experiments in 
‘spiritualism. Though rejecting in ber pride the Faith in which 
her husband finds consolation, she cannot give up the hope of 
some contact with the little departed spirit. The story of how through 
much tribulation, husband and wife find their way to a closer 
union, is told-with the same absence of false emphasis, the same / 
vibrating earnestness, the same pathos and grace. And the book) ` 
ends, as if on a cadence of perfect music, with the death of Piero 
“Ribera; the noble life which had summed up all that was best 
in the order of things that was passing away. In the beautiful 
‘gardens of Isola Bella, by a geńtle euthanasia, while the drums òf 
Pallanza were beating a welcome to the new Italy, the “man of 
“ the antique world ” departed, ‘‘ blest at the last moment by the 
“unknown priest of Isola Bella, who never perhaps sajd the 
“ sacred words over one more worthy.” 
The son of Franco and Luisa Maironi is called to face the > 
problems of the modern world, as they show themselves in a pro- 


` , vincial Italian town at the present day. He represents a type which 


Fogazzaro paints with peculiar sympathy, combining strong 
animal passions with an intense thirst for purity and God. The 
book, as a whole, is much-«inferior to its predecessor; but certain 


“ 
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passages live in memory,—as, for instance, the account ot 
Maironi’s visit to the sweet-souled old priest, Don Giuseppe Flores. 
At last, after the death of Maironi’s young wife, and her burial 
by the side of his parents at Oria, he disappears, to emerge after 
a time as Il Santo. 

The publication of this book forms one episode, and not the 
least interesting, in the drama which is now being played out in all 
the countries of the Latin obedience. As in England, so in Italy, 
Rome selected for rebuke and chastisement the one of her sons who 
had done most to recommend her teaching and discipline to the 
optside world. Both Fogazzaro and Tyrrell might, with better 
reason than Newman, have echoed his appeal against the harshness 
of his Spiritual Mother. 

The hostile action of the Vatican appears to have taken Fogaz- 
zaro rather by surprise. He was accused of being a Modernist; 
but he knew himself to be by no means a partisan of the views of 
Tyrrell or Loisy. He was simply a Liberal Catholic of the old- 
fashioned school. He wished to see the New Testament more 
read; the precepts of the Gospel more strictly followed; he wished 
to see the priests .less given to political intrigue and their flocks 
less addicted to puerile devotions. He tried to work for practical 
reforms in the Church; but there is no evidence in his writings that 
he either knew or cared much-about the problems of Biblical criti. 
cism and textual research. .In his last book he emphatically dis- 
claims any idea of innovating cn received doctrine, and protests his 
obedience to the hierarchy and its chief. 

The root idea of Il Santo seems harmless enough. The sting 
is in the working out. The idea is that no real reform in the Church 
can be looked for, apart from a greater holiness of life in her mem- 
bers; that what is wanted, in short, is not new institutions but’new 
hearts. The Saint is a young man of the world, who has been led 
through strange paths to the. point of complete self-surrender to 
God. He is another St. Francis, who feels himself called nudus 
nudum Jesum sequi. He spends whole days on the mountain 
alone in prayer; he listens to the immediate voice of God in his 
soul; he teaches the Gospel to the poor people at their cottage 
doors. A strange power goes out from him, a calming, health- 
giving influence, so that bodily ills are relieved by his mere pre- 
sence, or the contact of his hand. The influence unconsciously 
exerted by this strange being excites the bitter jealousy of the 


“authorised spiritual practitioners. And if Fogazzaro did not in- 


tend his picture of the treatment of Benedetto by the priests of 
Jenne to be an attack on the practical working of the religion 
established in his country, it is hard to see what he did intend. 

Il Santo iS a vivid, powerful and fascinating book, but the in- 
terest of it lies chiefly in the studies of the different people who are 
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bined into the circle of Benedetto’ s uie The central Tuk 
remains somewhat shadowy and unconvincing. Two of the scenes 
in which he figures are full of a noble eloquence and fire; the one 1s 
his sermon, to the poor people of Jenne, who are gathered in the’ex- 
_ pectation of a miracle, and the.other is his famous interview with ,' 

the Pope, when he takes up his parable against the four malign 
spirits which have intruded into the ‘Church, —the spirits of false- 
Hood, of clerical domination, of avarice, and of immobility. 

The Pontiff in the novel gives his blessing to the author of this’ ` 
bold indictment. In real life, as we know, he put the indictment 
on the Index. Fogazzaro seemed not to have comprehended the 
justice of this exercise of authority against one who claimed to be 
an orthodox Catholic, and who was certainly an eager and militant 
one. He did not realise that, if the Roman Church is a military 
monarchy, as he admits it to be in his last book, then it is a sin 
` against military discipline to criticise one’s officers. -It must be 
owned that in her treatment of Il Santo the Church showed a keener 
sense of the logic of the situation than the distinguished author. 

Leila, his last novel, came out the autumn before his death.: If 
any of his admirers.expected another theological sensation they 
were disappointed. Leila will not rank with his best works, but _ 
there are some charming things in it. Lockhart wrote, with much 
penetration, of Anne of Geierstein, Scott’s last novel that counts :— 
“It is a common saying that there is nothing so distinctive of 

‘* genius as the retention in advanced years of the capacity to depict 
“the feelings of youth in all their original glow and purity. But 
“q ‘apprehend this blessed distinction belongs to and is the due 

“reward of virtuous genius alone. Perhaps Scott bas never 

‘ painted such scenes more deliciously than in those very scenes 
“of Anne of Géierstein which offer, now and then, in some in- 
“ cidental circumstance or reflection, the best evidence that they are 
“drawn by a grey-headed man.” -These words might well be i 
applied to the man just under seventy who told the pure and pas- ’ 
sionate love-story of Leila and Massimo. This is the only one of 
his important books which has a conventionally happy ending ; but | 
he cannot resist the i of uniting his pair of lovers in his 
beloved Valsolda. 

- The book contains many instances of his characteristic way of 
associating the familiar features of his native landscape with those 
creatures of the fancy who were so real to him. So when Leila is 
coming to her bridegroom, ‘‘ The lake in front of the steamer 
“ showed black beneath the ruffling of a strong wind, and the mist 
“had begun to ruffle the hills’ wet flanks. Galbigo, Basgnago, 

“and the Vasolda’ dolomites loomed majestically against the sky, 

“and, in the far distance, Legnone stood out, a grey giant, against 

‘“ smoke-black clouds. . . . The wind, the dark lake, the wild 
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“ black hills, filled her soul with exultation. The wind was shout- 
‘ing to her, ‘ Are you indeed here?’ The silent hills on her right 
“and left were thinking, ‘She is here indeed.’ In front of her 
“* the dolomites were revealing all their tragic story as to a watcher 

“who understood.”’ 

And here is a delicious vignette of Upper Valsolda: “ Every- 

“thing here suggested an excuse for lingering, the gigantic 
“ boulders looming out of the deep shadow, a group of slender 
‘locust trees, lost among the chestnuts and walnut trees, a huge 
“and venerable chestnut, the patriarch of the grove, a blue line 
` “of distant and sun-flooded lake, showing between the branches; 
“and at last, where the path climbed up into the open, the wall 
“of rock above Dasio rising bare and mighty, and the slender 
‘“ dolomitic peak, slanting against the sky.” 

Fogazzaro himself is recalled by Marcello Trento, with his 
deeply religious nature, his passion for music, and his undying 
grief for the noble son snatched away in the flower of his youth. 
A fine pendant to this portrait is found in the touching and noble 
figure of Donna Fedele, the woman who has loved Marcello all 
her life with a-pure and unselfish affection, and who devotes what 
remains of her life to securing the happiness of his adopted 
daughter. The humour and courage of’Donna Fedele, and her 
refreshing scorn of humbug, individualise her to her advantage! in 
the gallery of Fogazzaro’s heroines. 

On the religious side, Letla is at once an apology anda protest. 
He explains through the mouths of various characters that 
Benedetto was no heretic, and that Il Santo was not intended as 
a defiance of authority. On the other hand, he protests with bitter 
scorn and indignation against the treatment meted out by orthodox 
“ Pharisees É to all those who are suspect of Modernism, a word 
_ which apparently in common parlance may cover anything from 
the views of Harnack or of Loisy to such a moderate aspiration 
` towards practical reforms as was Fogazzaro’s own. 

The passages of this book which deal with the intolerance and 
domestic meddling of priests and their votaries would not be out 
_'of place in a Protestant tract. There is the excellent Don Aurelio 

turned out of his living for harbouring a poor half-crazed 
Protestant colporteur; there is Donna Fedele pursued by slander 
because she reads and explains the Gospel to her own servants. 
` The construction of the “tube,” the function of which was to 

convey a false report from the sacristy to Leila’s drawing-room by 
way of the kitchen, is described with a detail and humour which 
makes it evident that the author knew only too well, by ex- 
perience, the working of the machinery. Yet all this is but a pale 
reflection of the treatment which was meted out to Fogazzaro 
himself. He did not allow it to shake his loyalty to the Roman 
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Church; but that he felt it most bitterly, we have the evidence ~ 
here. 
The last word of the man who aspired to lead a religious reform 
in “Italy is a word of unconditional submission. . ‘“Military 
“ obedience ” to the head of the Roman hierarchy was what he 
saw to be his duty, as every member of the Roman Church now ` 
understands it. Did he see that this attitude, unequalled for the 
~ creation of‘a sharp striking instrument, is fatal to all possibility 
<~ of the self-criticism, reform, and renovation from within, which 
he had advocated in Il Santo with such passionate eloquence and 
conviction? There is something very sad in the thought that the 
work of this gallant fighter was bound to end with a confession 
of defeat., ’ 
~~ His Jast book ‘exhibits one of his finest traits—his humorous 
-and sympathetic ‘understanding of his own country folk. The. } 
Italian servant who can be interested'in all your affairs without ' 
intrusiveness, and familiar without rudeness, finds an excellent | 
representative in Teresina, and the sketches of the village people 
are equally vivid and affectionate, though slighter. ` ; 
‘The novels have been excellently translated ; but nevertheless 
they losé enormously by not being read in the original. The 
, naiveté of Fogazzaro’s style sounds bald in English, and the 
raciness of his humour suffers dilution. Unfortunately, the 
foreigner who wishes to make the acquaintance of these books in 
Italian is repelled by the frequent use of dialect. 
It is too early yet to assign to Fogazzaro his place with posterity. 
To the literary virtuoso his claim may seem small compared with 
' d’Annunzio’s range and sweep of poetic vision, his sumptuous _ 
style, like a Roman triumphal procession, his splendour of . p 
imagery. ‘Fo such a one, Fogazzaro will seem provincial both in 4 3 
subject and language, confined to a narrow range of topics, which 
he handled with a sentimental religiosity which is not to every- ’ 
- body’s taste. - ł 
Yet if it be true that, as Wordsworth EPE “ We live by 
“admiration, hope, and love,” the author of Piccolo Mondo 
Antico will not be’ quickly forgotten. D’Annunzio gives us littlé © 
to love, and nothing to hope for. His-books are the splendid, 
sickly blossom of the materialism of modern Italy. Fogazzaro is 
in the true succession from Dante and Manzoni, and of his best 
work we may say with ‘confidence, 


Pe . It lives 
If precious be the soul of man to man. 
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HEN Commodore Perry anchored the American squadron 

‘at Uraga and broke the wilful aloofness of Japan from the 

outer world, the Europeans became acquainted with the Japanese, 
and subsequently with the Asian, art through the medium of wood- 
cuts and colour-prints; these interested greedy dealer-collectors, 
democratic writers, and naturalistic artists, who caused common- 
place. notions concerning Asian art to be imposed on the world. 
The dealer-collectors praised those artists whose works were rare, 
in order to satisfy their mercenary propensities, the writers fell into 


raptures over the modern democratic development of Japanese 


art, overlooking that which was really grand in the artistic 
movement of the inhabitants of the charming Isles of Nippon, and 
extolling Japanese prints whose chief value for the most part was 
that of popular, social, and anecdotal documents. As to the artists, 
they—being nowadays principally the makers of pictures, and only 
occasionally and unconsciously creators—saw in the works of Asian 
artists almost exclusively the technical part, but were incapable of 
seizing that which constitutes the real value of pictures; accord- 
ingly they praised only that which corresponded with their own 
temperament and personal talent. 

Thus Whistler emphasised in his pictures—and this was the best 
part of his artistic activity—the elegant subtlety of colour-prints 
and the capricious way the Japanese painted their landscapes. 
Degas liked and imitated—although not very successfully—their 
fantastically easy way of forming groups, as well as their unsur- 
passable daring of composition. Manet fancied their colouring full 
of freshness and life. Manet has borrowed from them his harmoni- 
ous fireworks of colours, while the French poster-makers have 
learned the decorative use of lines and surfaces. As to the. 
fundamental principles—that is to say, creative power, syn- 
thesis, suggestiveness, freedóm for play of fancy, and opening 
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large views on depths difficult to be expressed—all that was ee - 
- almost upnoticed by writers on art, the fact being that from . 


amongst numerous books—some of them very important on 
account of size—there is only one in the English language, that of 
Mr. Laurence Binyon*—that is of true and great ‘consequence. 


‘There is nothing of equal excellence in any other literature. The | 


patronising, complacent Westerners condescended to acknowledge 

that the art of the Eastern: barbarians was possessed of certain 

external qualities, but decided autocratically and superficially that 

the Asian artists were inferior to Europeans intellectually and in 
creative power. 


As to Chinese art, the current notion is that the Japanese have .° 


roved on, and even surpassed, it. Chinese art is associated in 
me minds with the productions of -its decadence—especially in the 
cerarhic art—which was imposed on Europe by the manufacturers 
and merchants of Canton, who discovered a fount of riches in these 
. worthless, monotonous, exhausted conventions, weak anid spiritless 
in shape, and obnoxious because of their too bright and inharmoni- 
ous colours. The consequence of all this is that the real nature of 
Chinese art is known only by a very few students outside of Asia. 
The Japanese paintings executed on rolls of silk—called maki- 
monos\if unfolded: ‘horizontally and kakemonos if they are unrolled 
vertically—were almost unknown until 1881, when the British 
Museum purchased William Anderson’s collection, the exhibition 
of. which was held in 1888. At the beginning of last year Mrs. 
Olga Wegener sold to the British Museum nearly one hundred and 
fifty most important pictures, which she acquired during -her 


~ 


~ 


sojourn in China.. Still more recently Dr. Aurel Stein, senton the - 


joint initiative of the India Office and the Trustees of the British 
‘Museum to make researches in Eastern Turkestan, discovered in a 


vault at Tun-huang, where they were walled up at the beginning’ 
of the eleventh century, a number of Chinese pictures of Buddhist’ 


religious subjects of extraordinary interest. Those pictures, to-. 
gether (with the collections acquired from Mrs. Wegener and ` 


Anderson, being now on exhibition in the British Museum Print 


Room, form the most important collection of Asian art either in 


_ Europe or in America, where the Boston Fine Arts Museum has a 
number of valuable Japanese paintings. = - 

This exhibition, made not for the vulgar display ‘of itivatied 
wealth in precious masterpieces of the Far East, but for serious 
purposes of culture, gives an opportunity to those ‘who are in 
quest of beauty to correct erroneous notions concerning Asian 
art; for here they can study the pictorial art of the East 
‘through a period of some fifteen ‘hundred years, from the 
ssi * Pointing in the Far East. (London: Edward Arnold. 1908.) 
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fourth to the present century. So perchance this exhibition will 

open an era for the development of a new art—with lofty aims as 

was that of some periods in China—and of this there is an impera- . 
tive need. 


# ' * + 


’ The first impression one receives from looking at the Chinese 
pictures gathered in the Print Room concerns colour, and arouses 
sensations which until now were considered, not only by the people 
at large but by the Western zsthetes as well, to be characteristic 

of the emotional, feminine, and sensuous East; whilé the intellec- 
tual, manly, and sober West was supposed to excel in ideas of 
form.* We all thought the West trivial, uncertain, and weak in 
colour, while the East was eccentric, capricious, and unstable in 
form; and that this constituted an antithesis berween Asia and 
Europe. Now we may convince ourselves that during the great 
periods of Asian art, and especially that of the Celestial Empire, 
colour was subordinate, if not entirely eliminated, and never a pre- 
dominant element. Both the Chinese and Japanese developed: the 
art of tone during the ‘best periods of their history of painting, but 
almost, if not entirely, left out colour. 

It is true that the sensuous Easterners are full of appreciation of 
colour, which is profusely and universally diffused in their coun- 
tries; but their fondness for it is limited to inferior, if not trivial, 
objects, such as tiles, embroideries, carpets, silk fabrics, and 
articles of clothing, thus making colour, in the way they employ it, 
not an esthetic question, but a matter of life. 

Then we can see that, although the Asian artists proceed in a 


. different way from ours in‘their search for the beautiful, their art is 
\ as fully mature in its own way as is ours. The artistic pursuits of 
‘the Orientals vary from ours in this way, that theirs is an art of line 


rather than of colour. The main tradition of art in China comes 
from caligraphy, combined with flat, slightly coloured spaces that 
intensify and give charm to the harmony of line. Limited to line, 
the painters of Asia have concentrated centuries òf study on the 
effort to make that line intimately expressive of form; and with 
mere contour they succeeded in producing the illusion of perfect 
modelling. The very ease with which relief can be represented by 
shadows, as with us, has taken away from our painters the neces- 
sity for this concentration, and weakened their sense of expressive 
line.t The painters of the East have succeeded in giving life to 
their figures, and that is the essential thing we demand from them. 

As one can see, the means of communicating beauty in the 
sensuous manner employed by the Easterners is different from 


* Edinburgh Review, 1904, t Laurence Binyon. Lib. cit. 
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that used by-the Westerners. To write in Chinese beautifully re- 

quires a similar command of the brush to-that of a painter; the 

. greater the degree of that accomplishment, the greater painter is the 
man who possesses it and can express through the brush not only 

` the forms of reality but the rhythmical beauty innate in the formed 
and varied stroke of an artist-scrivener. A fine specimen of the ~ 
caligraphic art is as.much valued as a beautiful picture; for in both ` 
the sweep should communicate the artist’ s mood and thought, and 
therefore be intense with life. 

Then the painters of the East always Baake that tbe prin- 
cipal aim of a picture is not to teach, to moralise, or to tell a story,’ 
but to fill and decorate a flat surface, which means that their efforts 
at the development and arrangement of colour harmonies are un- ’ 
disturbed by any other tendencies or purposes. The idea of bar- 

' monious sensation has such a hold on the Eastern painters, that 
they remain still and unconfused by the problems of chiaroscuro, 
to which the Western artists became bound by the intellectual 
painters of Italy. Our artists-are not satisfied with the idea of 
organic beauty, of harmony of lines and colours, of coherence and 
concentration, and they try to represent the visible world by striv- 
ing to equal sculpture in producing shape, by vying with architec- 
ture in creating well-arranged spaces, and by asking help from 
optics to simulate distances. As soon as an artist begins to think 

` how to produce the likeness of an object, of a figure as it appears in 
Nature, his mind is distracted from the main purpose of the picture 
—this is to say, harmony and decorativeness of lines and colours; 
his sense of that harmony grows feeble, and becomes dubious. 
- The painters of the Far East are not disturbed by science, the . 
-development of which is commonly assumed with us to be an J 
advance in art; in current European criticism of painting there 
is almost always talk about perspective, anatomy, and optical laws,” 
the command of which does not increase in the slightest the 
artistic value of a work, but simply helps artists to realise effi- 
ciently their imaginative ideas. ‘ The encroachment of. science is 
detrimental to art, for the laws of one cannot be applied to the 
other, which verity was clearly expressed by one of the greatest of 
art critics, Goethe, when he said: ‘‘ Art is not entirely subject to 
¢‘ natural necessities, but has laws of its own.’ Sad. experience 
teaches us that pictures painted several hundred years ago with 
pigments the production of which was not due to modern scientific 
chemistry are still resplendent with beautifully vivid colours, while 
those which were executed with scientific preparation have become 
black after a-few years. Then how ugly are the aniline tints! 
Consequently one may say that chemistry has had a bad effect on 
our sense o colour, while machinery, through which nowadays 
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many articles are made, has ruined, degraded and vitiated our 
sense of form. ; 

The aim of Asian art is not the outward semblance but the in- 
forming and inner spirit, of objects represented. Throughout the 
whole history of Asiatic art, with the exception of the popular ` 
movement in Japan, this is the prevailing and dominating pre- 
occupation of the Eastern artists, who reproduce only that which 
is essential and permanent in the painted subject; hence the de- 
liberate elimination of shadows from their pictures. 

As far back as the fifth century a Chinese æsthete, named 
Shakaku, formulated the criticism of painting.in six canons, in 
which are set forth the conceptions of art that already existed in 
the minds of the sons of the Celestial Empire, and are still re- 
spected by all except a small number of artists of the 
eighteenth century who were led astray from their safe artistic 
road and conducted into the wilderness of realism in art by Euro- 
peans. These six canons of Chinese zxsthetics are: (1) Rhythmic 
vitality, or the life-movement of the spirit through the rhythm of 
things; (2) organic structure ; (3) the law of conformity with nature; 
(4) appropriate colouring; (5) arrangement; (6) finish. One 
should remember that the Chinese æsthete assigns the principal 
place to rhythmical beauty; for, as Mr. Laurence Binyon rightly 
said: ‘‘ A work of art is an incarnation of the genius of rhythm, 
‘ manifesting the living spirit of things with a clearer beauty and 
‘intenser power than the gross impediments of complex matter 
‘allow to bé transmitted to our senses in the visible world around ` 
“Cus. A picture is conceived as a sort of apparition from a more 
“real world of essential life.” 

As the main effort of the Asian artists was to seize the inherent 
\ life of the subjects they depicted, they purposely ignored not only 

‘the accidental qualities (as is done by the Western æsthetes and 
better painters), but almost their whole surroundings, so dear to 
the Europeans, who are fond of crowding their pictures with super- 
fluous details which mar the pure beauty of a painting. By 
obliterating secondary motives in their pictures, by isolating the 
painted subjects, which they represent in large although finely 
proportioned space, the Chinamen will give to a bird, to a tree, to 

a flower, to a figure, a meaning of monumental grandeur, loftiness ` 

of spirit, irresistible elegance, and charming suggestion, hinting 

in the meanwhile at the infinity of life. 

However, the greatest praise one can bestow on Chinese art is 
this, that throughout the whole course of its history one does not 
find the grossly erroneous notion, so popular with us, that the 
imitation of nature is essential in art; on the contrary, they look 
contemptuously on such an idea as a despicable and passing 
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heresy. This is comprehensible, at least, to a limited number of 
Western æsthetes, who, however, fail to understand why all the 
Asian artists paint in the sarie manner the’ same subjects, no.matter 

' how original the artist. This is regarded by us as a serious draw- 
back to Eastern art, and is advanced as a weighty argument 
through which we try to prove that the Western artists are superior 


on account of the individual treatment of the subjects they paint, © 
and that the Eastern: painters are incapable of originality or pro- 


gress. Such a way of looking on Eastern art is but superficial. If 
the water, let us say, is painted in the same way throughout Asian 
art, this is done consciously, for the Eastern painters, being true 
to their- purpose of expressing always the essential character and 
genius of the element, leaving out the accidental changes produced 
by differént light and varying atmosphere, they represent the 
essence-of the waves in their perpetual rhythm and the curves by 
which they are formed. The space given to this paper does -not 
allow reference to several other traditional subjects painted in the 
same conventional, or rather symbolic, manner, each artist adding 
thet of his individuality, which decides the value of his work. 
Suffice to say that this symbolic way of painting might be charac- 
‘terised as the expression of spiritual serenity—Goethe’s H eiterkeii 

—‘‘ flodting above the turbulent life of the world.” 

Still another difference between Eastern and Western art is this, 
that in pictures representing many figures, the European artists 


set them in such 4 manner that they all tend to one central point; `, 


unity being one of the required elements of a work of art, this con- 
vergence is an imperative’ necessity. In Eastern paintings with 
crowded figures, this unity seems not to exist—at least, it is not 
as much accentuated as it is in the compositions of the Western 


masters. However, this is only apparent or rather less formal, for 7 


the unity in a work of Asian artis presen by the mutual a 
tion of figures and even o objects 


* 

f ‘It is certain that to China, aa not to India, the Asian people 
haye to look, not only for the most fragrant flowers of painting, 
but for a starting-point, a foundation, and even for an ideal and 
pattern. ` 

Through a legend we learn that the art of China goes as ar 
_ back as 4,500 years, when the Chinamen were ruled by the Yellow 
Emperor, from whose reign date the arts and crafts of mankind; 
that there lived then two inspired sages: 'Is’any Chieh, the inventor 
of writing, and Shih Huang, who originated drawing; the earliest 
mention of colour dates from the reign of the Emperor Shun, about 
500 years later. According to Shun Ching—'* Book of History ” 
—His Majesty commanded that the twelve symbols of powe which 
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had been handed down from the most remote ages, should be em- 
broidered, or painted, in the five colours on his sacrificial robes.* 
According to Chinese writers, the first artist was a younger sister 
of the Emperor Shin, named Lei. This fact made a Chinese 
littérateur exclaim: ‘‘ Alas! that this divine art should have been 
“ started by a woman!” Already in 220 B.C. Chinese art attained 
such a degree of perfection that it was said of an artist of the name 
of Lieh Yü, that he painted phcenixes and dragons without pupils 
in their eyes lest they should fly away ; and when once, at the Em- 
peror’s command, he put the pupils into a dragon’s eyes, the crea- 
ture disappeared from the wall, leaving behind only a cloud of 
smoke. / 

The first Chinese dynasty, that of Han, existed from 2700 B.C. 
to 200 A.D., and during that period the names of fifteen artists arc 
recorded in the history of China. Then follows an era called 
“The three kingdoms,” during which there were.six dynasties, — 
from 200-600 A.D. The Wei dynasty, 220-265 A.D., furnished only 
four painters, while that of the Chin, 265-420, produced twenty- 
two artists whose names have been handed down. Amongst those 
was Wang Hsi-chich, 321-379 A.D., China’s greatest caligraphist, 
whose writing was “‘ light as floating clouds, vigorous as a startled 
“dragon.” 

We see then—although we cannot judge the artistic value of the 
pictures of this period, for wé do not know of any till we come to 


~ the fourth century—that there was an active and vigorous artistic 


movement in China; for we find names of artists, art criticism, and 
artistic allusions. The Chinese literature refers so often to art that 
we are able to form a clear idea as to what kind of art flourished 
then! The favourite subjects were the phoenix, dragon, and lion; 
pictures of animals were common, and portrait-painting was pre- 
Ayalent. This might be explained by the influence of Confucius, ' 
for according to him filial piety was the foremost virtue, and the 
portraits of those who were remarkable, either for their deeds or 
accomplishments, had an ennobling influence over those who 
look at them. Although he was a stern moralist, he said: ‘‘ Let 
‘ relaxation and enjoyment be found in the public arts.’’+ 
It is plain that the art that was capable of producing such a 
masterpiece as is the makimono painted by Ku K’ai-chih, entitled 
“ Admonitions of the Instructress in the Palace,” the greatest art 
treasure of the whole collection of the British Museum, and it would 
not be an exaggeration to say, of the world, was not in its infancy. 
This unsurpassable masterpiece was painted between 364 and 405 


* An Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial Art, by Herbert A. Giles, pub- 
lished by Mesars. Kelty, of Walsh, Shanghai, 1910. rpn 
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‘A.D., andit represents nine scenes, each illustrating a precept or 
‘example of conduct held up for admiration by the instructress of | 
the ladies of the Chinese Court. It is the oldest document of 
Asian art in existence—at least, known to Western students; what 
is more, it is the only one known to exist between the fourth and 
eighth centuries. There is nothing clumsy or awkward—common 
characteristics of primitive art—about the workmanship of this 
precious roll of paintings. On the‘ contrary, the art of Ku 
K’ai-chib is so consummate that it is impossible to notice even the 
slightest effort; and the Chinése writer T’ang Hon was justified 
when he said in his Hau chien, that ‘‘ Ku K’ai-chih painted his 
“* pictures as a spring silkworm spins silk. At first sight his pictures 
-‘* seem flat, but a close inspection shows that the six canons are all 
“í observed. His ideas are like clouds floating in space, or a stream 
* hurrying along—perfectly natural.” The Chinese critic was 
right in praising the spontaneity and assurance of the brushwork 
of the great Asian artist. 

Yes, six canons, but especially the first concerning rhythm, were 
well observed'on this peerless work of art, for in regard to beauty ' 
of sweeping yet sensitive, rhythmical and precise line, few paintings 
—if any—in the world approach this. The painter mastered his ” 
materials to perfection, and his delight overflowed in the exquisite 
modulations of the brush line with which the’streaming draperies . 
are caligraphed. ‘Fhe composition of the groups is not inferior to 
the execution, especially in the sixth scene, called ‘‘ Harmonious 
“life,” illustrating the following passage, written by the lady Pan- 
Chao, who lived and wrote in the first century a.D. thus :—‘‘ To 
“utter a word seems an insignificant thing; but on it depends 
“honour ‘or Shame. Think not to hide your thoughts; the 


*“ heavenly mirror has no need of visible forms. Say not that you / 


“bave made no noise; the Divine Ear has no need of sound, 
.’ While‘in the ‘‘ Toilet-scene,”’ illustrating the line: 

‘SAJI can adorh their faces, none can adorn her heart,’’ one 
“notices a refined simplicity in the surroundings and actessories. 
` The women depicted by Ku K’ai-chih are slender and exquisitely 
elegant in their flowing robes, ornamented with streaming ribbons. 
The style of the paintings, dresses, and types of men and women, 


indicates that the roll was executed by a fourth century master. _ 


Then there is an intrinsic proof of its authenticity, for the landscapé 
which is painted in one of the scenes is executed in the-same, 
manner as was described by Chang Yen-Yuan, a Chinese art critic 
of the eighth century. This writer saw some pictures painted by - 
Ku K’ai-chih,-and in his ‘‘ Famous Painters of Different 
** Dynasties,’’ he said that his mountains were drawn stiffly, 
“\like: hairpins and combs,” and that it was his wont to paint 
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the figures larger than the mountains. It is exactly in that manner 
that the mountain is executed on the roll in the British Museum: 
there is no sense cf proportion between a/man shooting with a 
cross-bow and the landscape. ° 

Ku K’ai-chih’s name appeared in the history of China in 464 A.D. 
in the following manner. A Buddhist monastery was appealing 
to the public for funds to build a church, and the artist promised 
one million in cash. When the monks pressed him for the money, 
he asked to be allowed to closet himself in one of thejr rooms; 
they granted his request, and in a few days he executed on a wall 
of: the chamber such a wonderful figure of ‘the Baddhist saint 
Vimalakirti,. that the people came in enormous crowds to see the 
masterpiece, and soon one million in cash was deposited by the 
pious pilgrims. His was a whimsical mind, and it was said of 
him that he was supreme in painting, poetry and foolishness. 
Like all great Chinese painters he excelled in all kinds of pictures, 
but he was most renowned for his portraits, because of their deep 
spirituality and expression, and ‘‘ as expression ’’—says a Chinese 
critic—‘‘is of an occult nature beyond anything which can be 
*“Jearned, of all painters I place Ku K’ai-chih first.” Notwith-. 
standing his pre-eminence in portraiture, he complains of the diffi- 
culties of this branch of pictorial art when he says: “ In painting, 
“the most troublesome subject is man. . . . Painting the 
“‘ face of a pretty young girl is like carving a portrait in silver. 
‘There may be great elaboration, but no likeness will be forth- 
‘coming. It is better to put the elaboration into the young lady’s 

`“ clothes, and trust to a touch here and a stroke there to bring out 
_ ‘her beauty as it really is.” 
At the end of this priceless roll there is an inscription made 
by the great Emperor Ch’ien Lung, 1710-1799: “At an odd 
“moment in summer I came across Ku K’ai-chih’s picture, 
'“ < Admonitions of the Female Historian,’ and under its influence 
““T sketched in ink a spray of epidendrum, as an expression of 
““sympathy with its profound and mysterious purport. Only one 
“who had himself reached Samadhi* could attain to such a 
“ standard as this. The picture has not lost its freshness—an 
““achievement not to be surpassed by the after born. Of the 
“ painter’s four works, this is the best.’’ ; 

This is a literary monument worthy of the great master! 

Ku K’ai-chih’s picture is of great consequence, not only on 
account of its inimitable beauty, but also as a document of im- 
portance through. which two obscure questions are made clear. It 
proves that Chinese art was not influenced by Greece, for in’ that 
priceless maktmono, there is not a vestige of Greek art. It 


*Tho Lighest pitch of abstract ecstatic meditation. 
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A ENE also that Chinese art was already great, when some 


Indian elements were added to ite The argument in favour of 3 


this assertion rests on these facts, that the oldest Indian pictorial 


document, the Ajanti frescoes, were executed two centuries after, 


“ Ku K’ai-chih’s death, and that notwithstanding those two 
centuries, they look but very primitive if compared with the con- 


summate Chinese masterpiece. The refined and subdued colour- 


ing, the elegant and artistic rhythm, the fine and nervous power 
of Ku K’ai-chih’s picture prove convincingly that.the achievement 
of Chinese art was far superior to that of India. 


' There is not one picture painted between the fourth and eighth | 


centuries in existence—except perhaps somewhere in -China— 
although history has on its roll a great many artists. 

-But during this long period, two symbolic conceptions were 
constantly reproduced ; these were the Tiger and the Dragon—both 
emblems of power. The Dragon was the genius of water, pro- 
ducing mists and clouds ; hé represented also the power of the spirit 
of the infinite, of chatige. The Tiger-was the genius of the 

. mountains, whosé roaring is heard in the wind; he represents the 
' power of material forces. The Dragon. is a product of the lurid 
Chinese imagination, capable of giving horrible shapes to those 
strange frights which are found at the bottom of the fancy of all 
mankind.- The Tiger-Dragon pictures portrayed the ceaseless 
conflict of material forces.with spiritual . . . the Infinite. 

When the most famous Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hsien, returned 
from India at the beginning of the fifteenth century, Buddhism 


‘followed him, and had a great influence on Chinese art, bringing - 


int it new motives and elements, stimulating ideals and religious 
imagery. The ideas of Confucius, representing the national ortho- 
doxy and well-ordered society, interpreted by pedantry, which is 
a great drawback to the Chinese mind, made everything so stiff, 


that a reaction against convention was necessary. This was: 
accomplished by the doctrine of Lao Tzit, the preacher of individual’ 


freedom in opposition to Confucian social obedience and Slavery. 
Towards the fifth century Laoism, or Taoism, took a strong hold 
on those Chinese who embraced Buddhism, and brought a new 
_ element into life, literature, and art. Taoism has much in common 
with our Romanticism; one of its subjects was the Rishi or 
Wizards of the mountains, human beings eating only fruits and 
drinking only dew, and enjoying immortality; they personified 
hair-brained youth and everlasting joy, riding through the air on 
birds and animals. Rishi have a certain likeness with Buddhist 


Arhats, who also were supposed to live in the mountains, and , 


personified intellectual might, combined with forms of grandeur; 
their sole occupation was deep meditation, whereby they remind 
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one of Christian hermits. Both Arhats and Rishi were favourite 
subjects with the Chinese painters, and inspired true masterpieces. 

The introduction of Buddhism brought into Chinese art number- 
“ tess deities, not only various personifications of Buddha and 
Budhisattva, but hundreds of other forms, borrowed from Indian 
mythology, from which was also derived grotesqueness ; the refined, 
‘Chinamen had many difficulties before they succeeded in changing 
those not very artistic conceptions and in subduing them to a har- 
monious and elegant rhythm. 

Perhaps the best acquisitions that Chinese art gained from 
Buddhism, are the sublime personifications of Mercy, Tenderness, ' 
and Love; their figures slightly inclined forward, their broad fore- 
heads, their regular and calm features, noble in their deep con- 
templation, make them worthy to be placed side by side with the 
ecstatic creations of the masters of the West. 

Such were the state and tendency of Chinese art, when) in 618, 
the era of the T’ang dynasty opened; it lasted- until 905, and was 
not only the period of China’s greatest political power, but also of 
her most vigorous, although not most perfect art, and of important 
poetry. The efforts of the artists of this period were to develop 
and to perfect the art of line—which was the ordinary Asiatic style 
—to make it express not only the forms of reality but also the: 
much-desired rhythmical beauty. This union of painting with 
caligraphy was best effected by Wu Tao-Tzi, who is one of the 
most celebrated names in the history of Chinese art. He was 
astonishing for his extraordinary facility and wonderful imagina- 
tion, which enabled him to paint no fewer than three hundred 
frescoes, full of a fancy so brilliant that it was said that his picture 
representing the Buddhist Purgatory frightened the populace and 
arrested their sinful propensities. The most important, nay, sur-. 
prising specimen of his work was the ‘‘ Nirvana of Buddha,” a 
piece crdwded with figures and showing a tremendous power of 
conception combined with a freedom and grandeur which can be 

_ found in no other works of Asian art. The original of this picture 
has perished, but a talented Japanese artist of the thirteenth cen- 

tury made a copy of it, with some variation, now in the British 

Museum, and this allows us to admire the masterly conception of 

this magnificent creation of Eastern art. 

a * * * 

In 1907 the T’ang dynasty succumbed to its destiny, and before 
the rise of the Sung house, which lasted. from 960 to 1280, five 
unimportant dynasties emerged only soon to disappear. The Suhg 
period of three hundred years is the one most splendid for art; 
which then reached its zenith, in spite of the dwindling power of 
the Empire. 
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The love of Nature introduced-by Lao Tzii, and developed by 
` the Zen sect,—the Conversationalists;—into a doctrine of contem- 
plation of the world, became the dominating thought of the age. 
This love of Nature, being of the essence of romance, prompted 
Chinese artists and.poets not only to discuss the Abstract and Pure, 
the subtle beauties of Nature, but also to seek after them by leav- 


ing the commonplace life of towns for the country, in‘ solitary ' 


Buddhist monasteries, when they could assuage their ‘ardent çrav- 
` ing for quiet and delicate sensations. 

The Zen doctrine inspired the art of the Sung period, not only 
by developing a kind of religious worship of Nature, and, by a 
natural conséquence, its representation, but also by cultivating 
that refined sentiment of.suggestion of mind to mind througk 
~ which the Asian painters attained such heights, and produced such 
` masterpieces that it is impossible to surpass them. Nothing mát- 
tered to them but the artist’s mood or emotion; his soul was re- 
vealed and illuminated in the life of things; the reality was in his 
own soul and he could only suggest and pever fully impress it. 
According to their notion,-a painter expresses far more by a sug- 
gestion, by depicting only a branch of a tree, a flower, â bird, than 
"he could do by filling his picture with many subjects. Kuo Hsi, 
one of the greatest of Chinese landscape painters, in whose works 


one finds a.passionate feeling for Nature, said that “a painter 


“ must, above all things, seize'essentials, and discard the trivial.” 


One may rightly suppose that Toenmei’s poems on the “‘ purity of : 


“the dew-drooping chrysanthemum, the delicate grace of the 
“ swaying bamboo, the unconscious fragrance of plum-flowers 
“ floating on twilight water, the green serenity of the pine, whis- 

“ pering its silent woes to- the wind, and the divine narcissus, 
“ hiding its noble soul in deep ravines, or'seeking for spring in a 

“ glimpse of heaven,” inspired many a painter of that period with 
those charmingly ‘simple pictures, the fragrance of which may be `’ 
felt but never described. 

The characteristics of this period are a supreme refinement and 
most exquisite finish, the brush-line temperate and quiet, yet sen- 
sitive and alive; the space perfectly balanced; the colouring 
noble dnd harmonious, although subordinate to form and very 
often eliminated. The life of Nature and of all non-human things 
is regarded in itself; its character contemplated, and its beauty 
cherished for its own sake, not for‘ its use and service in the life of 

man. | x ; 

i ,™._ . . . , A 

The over-refined Sungs could not withstand the pressing power 
of the barbarous Mongols, and they were succeeded by fhe Yüan 
areg, which ruled over China from 1280 to 1368. However, the 
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civilising power of the Chinese was so strong that the Mongols 
soon became imbued with it, and Kublai Khan, having elevated 
Pekin to the dignity of his capital, fostered literature and art, and 
so continued the glorious Sung period. , 

An interesting- fact connected with the Yiian dynasty is that 
Buddhism was introduced into Tibet, where it took the name of 
Lamanism. Naturally the religion was followed by art, which 
found expression in religious pictures. The original faith of ' 
Tibet consisted of the ddoration of a great number of devilish gods, 
which, in accordance with the Buddhist spirit of tolerance, were 
introduced into the religious system of the Enlightened One. The 


-gloom of the Tibetan religion influenced its art, and mixed the 


monstrous with the sublime, the lurid side dominating. The 
serenity of the Buddhist ideals were unable to prevail over infernal 
goddesses, and fire-wreathed fiends drinking from skulls. Not- 
withstanding graceful ‘individual figures, ‘notwithstanding rich 


‘and glowing colour and rhythmical drawing, the general 


characteristic of Tibetan. art is a burning gloom, obscene and 
terrible. 

The barbarous Mongols, led by the terrible Genghis Khan, 
conquered Persia, and this ‘established communication between 
Eastern and Western Asia, which was Still more quickened at the 
end of the fourteenth century, when Tamerlane effected the 
second conquest. ` When the slaughter was over, and the havoc 
superseded by peace, a prosperous art school was founded at 
Samarcand, which excelled in miniatures., The characteristics of 
old Persian art are the caligraphic rhythmical beauty, as with 
the Chinese manner of painting, and an almost total absence of 
colour, which is restricted to a few touches of blue and red. Subse- 
quently it adopted an exquisite colouring, while its design grew 
feeble, languid, and uncertain,‘ due to restricted creative ideas 
and slavish repetition ; on the other hand, it is free froi academical 
mannerism. 

+ * + 

The Mongols were expelled from China in 1368; the Ming 
dynasty sat on the throne of the Dragon until 1644. In the 
first part of this period art continued the tradition of the house of 
Sung, was flourishing and important, notwithstanding that Chinese 
artists forsook the loftiness of the eleventh and twelfth centuries for 
an external magnificence, and abandoned the simple beauty of 
monochrome for sensuous colouring. The art of the Ming period 
is well represented in the British Museum by two pictures of 
“ Wild Geese, Lotuses, and Rushes,” painted by Lion Liang, 
which may be described as very clever for their strength of brush- 
work and assurance of design; but one cannot help noticing a 
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decline of subtlety and of that fine modulation which distaguished 
the Sung artists. © 

The best example, perhaps, of the genius of this. period, is the 
“` picture called ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,” which, although it is 
signed with the name of Ch’ien Chun-chu, an artist whd was 
famous during the reign of the Yiian house, could bave hardly 
been painted earlier than in the middle of the Ming dynasty period.* 
_ The subject seems to be the arrival of beatified beings in the 
Earthly Paradise of the West. The painting, with its floating 
figures, dropping blossoms through the air, its sense of ethereal 
gaiety, and its richness and rarity of colour, is full of the romance 


of Taoist conception. It is a charming idyll, but certainly it has — 


nothing of the sublime. 

' Wên Cheng-ming was the greatest landscape painter of the Ming 

‚period, and his pictures remind one of the best eighth century - 

masters, with this comment, however, that the intimate communion 

with Nature of the Sung masters is exchanged for a romantic 

element. - a 
5 * | * - ċ % 

The year 1644 witnessed the downfall of the house of Ming, 
which was followed by that of Ch’ing, the present dynasty. 
Pedantry, which began to show its destructive power on literature 
‘and art during the Ming period, caused a decadence under the 
Manchu Tartars. The Chinese of this epoch were satisfied with 


-' a proud contemplation of the glorious past, contributing nothing 


that could originate a new renaissance in the Celestial Empire. 
Neither was there a refreshing stream coming from without, as 

Buddhism in former ages: The names of painters recorded 
by ‘Chang Kengt are very numerous—aoz2 artists, 15 Buddhist 
priests, and 22 women—but, unfortunately, they wére only more 


‘or less able imitators and copyists of the old masters. Perhaps - 


the most ‘remarkable amongst the painters of the Ching 
period was Huang han, of whom a Chinese criti¢ said that he 
painted flowers and birds with ‘‘ The extreme of life motion”; 
according to Sie Ho’s “ Six canons,” this is the highest ore 
that could be bestowed on an artist. The Chinese expression 
“life's motion ” is as untrafislatable as is the German word 
“ Stimmung ’’; it is next to impossible to define it either. It does 
not mean motion pure and simple, for the Chinese would say even 
of a rock that it is painted with:‘‘ life’s motion,” if the picture or 
drawing fulfilled certain æsthetic conditions, the importance of’ 
which is comprehensible only to their mind. a 


` * Guide to an exhibition of Chinese ond Japanise Paintings, in tho Print and - 
6 Drawing Gallery, British Museum. 


Xakas kua ie dm, published i in 1739. 
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A Chinese art critic, named Chang Keng, describes what an un- 
fortunate result was obtained by Chinese artists who wished to 
imitate the European manner of painting. ‘‘ He depicted,” says 
the Chinese littérateur of a European artist, “a woman holding 

“ a little child, declaring that this last was a representation of God. 
i “The projection and colouring of these were very fascinating ; 

and the artist himself maintained that the Chinese could only 

“ paint flat surfaces, consequently there was no projection or de- 

‘" pression—relief—on their pictures. ‘ We, in our country,’ he 

“ said, ‘ paint both the light and the dark, so that the result shows 
‘** projection and depression. A man’s full face is light, and the 
“t side parts are dark. If the side parts are coloured dark in a 
t“ ' picture the face will appear in relief.’ Chiao acquired this art, 

a md modified bis style accordingly, but the result was not refined 

‘or convincing. Lovers of antiquity would .do well not to adopt 
“this method.” 

This judicious advice, however, was not followed; and some* 
Chinese artists took a fancy to European naturalism, with the re- 
sult that modern Chinese art is in decay, especially with ‘those 
artists who do not even follow their great old masters, if they are 
incapable of creative work. 


$ * æ * 


A few enlightening precepts furnished by this exhibition of 
Chinese art may be formulated in the following manner :— Without 
presuming to decide whether Western art is superior to that of the 
East, o% vice verså, one may rightly affirm that Asian art is com- 
plete in itself, “‘ that it impresses us as a whole by its cohesion, 
“ solidarity, order, and harmony ’’; that it is worthy of our most 
serious consideration and intense study, for it shows almost 
throughout its whole course the complete victory of the spirit over 
the matter, and that Chinese artists enriched the lives of their 
countrymen by creating beautiful and even sublime masterpieces, 
which is the purpose of every art. 

Then the Chinese pictures demonstrate that dirty hues produced 
by mixing of colours should be eschewed in favour of clean hues, 
which should be harmonised by the creative power of the artist. 
Further, they prove convincingly that the purpose of art is not the 
beautifying of Nature according to commonplace patterns, nor 
her exact photographic reproduction, but that everything should be 
decided by the free individuality of an artist for whom Nature is 
only material for creative purposes. Again, that too eager 
materialistic search for minute optical illusions, and too heavy, 
material modelling are not necessary, and are even detrimental, 
for lines and spots of colour are sufficient. Again, neither too 
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`, regular composition, nor a foolish lack of it causes a painting to be . 
.a masterpiece; too much symmetry being contrasted successfully 
` with graceful and careless fancifulness, while the absence of regu- 
{arity is opposed by the principle of decorative inventiveness. 
Again, it is not necessary to paint big canvasses, for some of the 
Chinese masterpieces, full of depth and breadth, are painted on rela- ` 
tively small pieces or rolls of silk. They teach us also the secret 
of bringing out from numberless accidental details only the essence - 
of things, and of rendering it by the most necessary means. Then 
they make it evident that an artist should not strive to’ express - 
everything; that to the fancy of the spectator should be left the 
freedom of completing, through feeling, the suggested motive, 
ascertaining in this manner the only principle of beauty’ which can- 
-~ be applied everywhere.. ` w 
Tt would be impossible to close this paper by a more appropriate 
utterance than is this of the great æsthete, Laurence Binyon, when 


. he sald’: “ Surely it is not least by her painting and her literature 


“ that China will live for the world!’ , 
: SOISSONS. 
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A MONG the various steps taken during the last few years to 

improve the’ relations between Great Britain ‘and Germany, 
the mutual visits of corporate bọdies are perhaps the most 
important. It is to be hoped that these-visits of journalists, 
clergymen, lawyers, mayors, students, and others will before long 
be followed by many similar ones for which, from the experience 
of the former visits, it is now safe to predict very satisfactory 
results. -It is well known that they have actually removed many 
misconceptions on both sides, and have called into-existence not a 
few lasting friendships. 

‘Still these necessarily short collective visits, valuable as they are 
in their way, cannot give any large numbers of Englishmen and 
Germans that intimate acquaintance with the other country which 
alone will in time create a feeling of understanding and apprecia- 
tion, and so result in the wish to mamtain good relations. What 
is needed is that considerable numbers of young Englishmen and 
rmans, who will one day be in a position to influence public 
inion, should be enabled to pass at least six months in the 
er country, and to spend every week of this time in the most 
ofirable way. In order to obtain a real insight into the life and 
ways, customs and traditions of the foreign country, the visitors 
ought to spend this time mainly in the capitals As members of a 
British Institute in Berlin, and a German Institute in- London. 
It deed hardly be emphasised that these Institutes would-be entirely 
non-political in character, and that their Principals would ' 
studiously avoid taking any active part in the politics of the day. 
There are at the present moment British and German Archzo- 
logical Institutes at Athens and at Rome, the purpose of which 
is to direct investigation of the life and thought of the Greeks 
and Romans. Why should it not be as possible—and would it 
be a whit less important?—to found similarly well-equipped 
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‘Institutes to do for two of the most important modern nations what 
is now being done with so much success for the ancient classical 
peoples? The question of expense, great as no doubt it would be, 
should ,not prove ,.a serious drawback. These great modern 
Institutes, the far-reaching beneficent effects of which would soon 
make themselves widely felt, would require less expenditure than 
that needed for building the smallest Dreadnought. ‘Their 
practical usefulness would in course of time be seen to outweigh by 
far that of many costly ships that are at present considered neces- 
sary for the preservation of peace. If once well established and 
generously supported by all earnest friends of peace and goodwill 
between great Britain and Germany, they would prove a blessing 
to both peoples, and would indirectly become much more than ’_ 
mere means of a right understanding. They would, indeed, soon . 

develop into powerful agents for the ready ipterchange of helpful 
ideas and experiences, and for giving reliable information of all- 
kinds which at present is but rarely, ‘and, at best, not ay; 
obtainable. 

-© The only class of people who up to now have made it a point 
to reside for a longer period of time in the foreign country, with a 
view to learning the language and also to studying the national 
life and thought, literature and art, are students and teachers of 
modern languages. They realise that it is their noble duty to act 
as the highest interpréters of foreign nations to their own, and that . 
they are privileged to explain foreign peculiarity and foreign 
excellence to the rising generation of their,own people. While 
studying abroad they may well look upon themselves as being in 
some sort, the unofficial ambassadors of their countrymen to the 
foreign nation. 

English has now for many years been aded with great 
at the German Universities, and is being taught with increasing! 
good results at German secondary schools of every type. Germ 
too, is beginning to be studied thoroughly at all the better Engli 
Universities, although it is quite inconceivably neglected at m 
of the English secondary schools for boys and girls. Indeed, it ` 
is at the present moment neglected to such an extent in the majority 
of English schools, that one may well speak of the existence of avery 
real and extremely serious ‘‘ German danger.’ The danger does 
not consist in any invasion of this country by Germany, but in the 
gradual extinction of the teaching of German in the schools of 
Great Britain, and consequently in the grave danger that the 
rising generation of British boys and girls of the upper middle 
, classes may in most tases grow up without the least knowledge 

-of the German language; and this-in a century which more than 
any preceding one makes such a kndwledge not only valuable but 
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really indispensable. While German is thus utterly neglected in 
English schools, English is studied in Germany with greater zeal, 
with better results, and in far wider circles than it has ever been 
studied before. Still, regret is frequently expressed by the leading 
German educationists that up to now many students and teachers 
of English can only afford to come over to England for a very 
limited time, that as a rule they have not the opportunity of making 
the most advantageous use of their short stay, or are ignorant 
of existing facilities, and that frequently they are unable to repeat 
their visit to this country. It is the repeated visit which is a con- 
dition of efficiency. Eleven years ago I wrote a pamphlet in 
German,* in which I strongly advocated the establishment in 
London of what I called an ‘‘ Imperial Institute ” for German 
students and teachers of English. The scheme was at~the 
time very widely discussed in Germany. In 1908 Professor 
Charles Schweitzer informed me that he was starting at Paris his 
‘Institut Francais pour Etrangers’’ on the lines suggested in my 
pamphlet, though as a private undertaking in a much more modest 
way, and this Institute has now for some years been doing excellent 
work. In 1909 I proposed a slightly modified scheme under the 
title ‘‘ A German House in London,” which met with much ap- 
proval at the hands of English and German educationists. In 1910 
the ‘‘ America Institute ° ih Berlin was called into existence, and,’ 
well endowed as it is, it will render the most valuable services in, 
furthering the literary and scientific relations of Germany and the 
United ‘States. A few months ago an American benefactor gave 
anonymously over ‘450,000 for the establishment of a ‘‘ German 
“ House ” in connection with the Columbia University of New York 
in order to promote still further the good relations existing between 
‘the United States and Germany by means of facilitating study of 
te research into American and German literature and life. In my 
residential Address, delivered last January, to the members of 
the Modern Language Association, I put forward once more, 
among other proposals, my scheme, to which, however, I now wish 
to give a much wider application. It is no longer my aim to advo- 
cate merely the establishment of a ‘‘ German Institute ” (or a ‘‘ Ger- 
‘‘man House ’’) in London for actual and intending teachers of 
English in Germany, but it is the object of this article to ask all 
persons in both countries who are interested in educational schemes 
and also those who are anxious to bring about a better understand- 
ing. between Great Britain and Germany, and by means of it a 
renewal of the old cordial relations, to unite their energies and to 


* Karl Bres!, Betrachtungen und Vorsch’ betreffend die Grindung eines Reichainstituts 
in London fir Lehrer des Englischen, . 1900. Also: X.B.,' Ein Deutsches Hans 
in London,’ in the ‘ Magdeburger Zeitung’ of February 6th, 1909.” 
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~ not too much to hope that many publishers woul; 
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start as soon as possible in each of the two countries a well-endowed 
Institute. Taking it for granted that the Berlin Institute would, 
as far as possible, be run on the same lines as the London House, I 
shall sketch in this place the most salient features of the latter. 
The German Institute in London would serve the needs of Ger- 
man students and teachers of English, of students of history and 
political economy, of young journalists and writers anxious to 
„become familiar with English ‘life and institutions, of scholars, 
architects, and others. The house would be best situated in a cen-, 
tral positión, ‘preferably in one of the quiet squares near the British 


‘Museums University College, or the College of Preceptors. The 


Students should net be boarded within its walls as in a college, but 
it should serve only as a centre for lectures, practical exercises, and 
the imparting of general information of every possible kind about ° 
London and Great Britain. Beside several lecture-rooms and a 
large and pleasant reception-room, there should be‘found in it‘a 
reading-room and a museum of “‘ Realia.” The reading-room 
Should contain a number of the leading daily and weekly British 
newspapers and magazines, the political and literary tendencies of 
which would be carefully and dispassionatély explained to ‘the’ 
members, thus giving them a much-needed and extremely valuable’ 


first orientation. It should also be stocked with all the more im- 


portant books of reference: Good atlases and the best guide-books 
to all parts of the British Islés would also be provided. These 
books would be pointed out to the students, and their peculiarities 
and useful features briefly discussed in lectures; they would be in 
daily use, ‘and no doubt many of the students -would purchase 
some ‘of the most indispensable works. and take them back 


- with them to Germany. All the principal dictionaries should, of ' 


course, be found on the shelves of the library, and also.the 
books on English literature, art, politital and, social life. New 
works of importance should regularly be added, and it is, perhaps, 
F gratuitously 
send copies of new books of ‘interest to-a library where not only 
would they be largely. used, but members would frequently buy 
copies and recommend them to others in their own country. The ° 
museum would contain a large and ever-growing collection of pic- : 
tures, portraits, photographs, picture-postcards of every kind, and 


, whatever would serve to Hioounge English life, scenery, architec- 


ture, and history. 

The Principal would have his official residence on the premises. 
He should be a German in the case of the German House in 
London, and an Englishman in the corresponding British Institute 
at Berlin. He should be a man of scholarly attainments, at the 
same time energetic and resourceful, ae. well acquainted 
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with English life and institutions, and in personal touch with 
prominent educationists and others in London and Great Britain. | 
His salary should be such as to enable him tọ devote all his time 
and attention to the purposes of the Institute, and to allow him to 
entertain in the interest of the members. He would advise them in- 
dividually, and would himself undertake part of the instruction.’ 
He would secure the services of threé or four first-class teachers of 
phonetics and of the English language and literature to give regular 
instruction on four days of the week. All instruction should be 
given by means of the English language, and, as far as possible, 
only English would be spoken in the ee The servants em- 
ployed would be English. ? 

Each student should be PT re in a suitable English 
family where he would be sure to have excellent opportunities of 
hearing good English and of taking part in English home-life. 
The selection of such families would: ‘be one of the most responsible 
tasks of the Principal of the Instituté. He would also enter into 
negotiations with railway companies and managers of theatres to 
obtain for members of his house tickets at reduced prices. The 
attention ai members would be directed by him and the other 
-teachers to important lectures (political, economical, educational, 
literary) or exhibitions, and every facility of attendance should be 
secured for them. The chief plays, lectures, exhibitions, the pro- 
cedure at lew courts and in Parliament would regularly form the 
subjects of discussions and debates among the members. Social 
evenings would be arranged, with recitations of English poems 
and recitals of typical British songs and ballads by good artists. 

\ Some of the members might be introduced to meetings of English 
„ literary and other societies. Four mornings of the week—Tuesday 
\to Friday—should be devoted to regular work within the walls of 
(the Institute; Monday should be left free for private work, while 
Saturday might be set apart for sight-seeing and excursions, 
with the possibility of taking week-end tickets for somewhat longer 
trips. 

The function of the proposed Institute in Penden would thus 
be mainly educational. It would provide thoroughly good instruc- 
tion for students of English life-and thought, customs and institu- 
tions, by means of lectures, classes, practical exercises, discussions 
and debates, social evenings, explanations of exhibits, visits te 
places of interest in or near London, and by the giving of advice 
and help with regard to excursions to other parts of England. But 
the Institute might at the same time serve another and a no less 
useful purpose. It should also become a non-political Information 
Bureau on a large scale, similar to the ‘‘ America Institute ” in 
Berlin, and the “ German House ” in New York, with both of 
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which it might well be in touch. Its duty should be.to keep afid 
file matters_of experience, suggéstions, and useful information of 
every kind within the sphere of its interests. It would, for instance, 
be invaluable in helping to arrange visits of bodies of Germans to 
Great Britain, by keeping records of previous visits, the arrange- 
ments made for them, the results obtained, and suggestions made 
with regard to future visits. Here would also be kept the most 
important educational. calendars, and other official information, 
such as is found in the excellent Akademische Auskunftstelle in. 
the University of Berlin, and in the Bureau dé Renseignements at 
the Sorbonne. There might be kept, and revised at frequent 
intervals, a confidential register of persons in different English” 
towns who take an interest in the promotion of good Anglo-, 
German relations, and who.are willing to help with advice or other- 
wise. . It should also from the first be in touch with educationists 
and public men who may disposed to show their practical ' 
interest by occAsionally addssing the members of the Institute. - ` 
The number of ordinary members in each of the two Institutes 
should be limited to fifty in each half year, but the Principal might 
be allowed to admit at his discretion a certain number (not 
exceeding’ ten each half year) under special conditions as associate 
members. Good qualifications should be required of each appli- 
cant for admission. Each member should pay.a moderate sum 
towards the expenses of the Institute. Ordinary membership - 
should last six months, the first four-and-a-half of which should 
be spent in London in activé work, as set forth above, while six 
weeks should be set apart for visits to other parts of Great Britain. 
While Windsor and Eton, Oxford, Cambridge and Ely, Brighton, 
astings, and similar places might well be visited during the time Í 
the members would be in residence in London, they would at the i 


_ end of their stay in the capital have six clear weeks for going) 


further afield. By that time they would be to some extent familiar\_~ 
with the English language, and with English life and ways: théy 


` would also have obtained expert advice as to the best use to be 


made of the weeks of travel. They would thus be able to profit 
to the fullest extent'from visits to Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight, to Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, Kenilworth, Coventry 
and Birmingham, to Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, York and 
Whitby, or to Devonshire and Cornwall, or to Wales, or to the 
Lake District. Most of them would, no doubt, wish to devote at 
least one week to visiting the country of Carlyle, Burns, and Scott, 
or would perhaps pay a flying visit to Ireland. At the end of 
their time these students, teachers, writers and others would haye 


. been initiated into an understanding of English life and customs, 
- literature and art, English thought and the English point of view, 
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in a way that up to now very few foreigners have enjoyed, and 
hardly any who have not made England their home for a con- 
siderable number of years. As the members of 'the “ German | 
“ House” in London would be mainly future teachers at 
schools and universities, journalists, writers, and public men, it ~ 
might confidently ,be expected that the information spread by them 
among large circles, and especially among the rising generation, 
would be at once more accurate and more sympathetic than 
it often is at present. This is perfectly compatible with a patriotic 
frame of mind; indeed, it seems to many good patriots that at the 
present mament nothing is more desirable in the best interests 
of either nation than the re-knitting of the traditional bonds of 
friendship between the British and the German peoples. Their 
interests are in‘so many ways bound up together, so much of the 
future welfare of both nations depends upen their whole-hearted 
co-operation, that anything that i culated to draw them more 
closely together and to make them y understand one another, 
must be looked upon in both countries as a ‘truly patriotic action. 
The British Institute in Berlin would be run on very similar 
lines to those of the London House. At Berlin everything would : 
be done to explain Germany and the Germans to students from the 
British Isles, and to'make their stay nót only pleasant for them but 
profitable.in every possible way. ‘ The details of both schemes 
would have to be elaborated in @ach capital by executive com- 
mittees, in-consultation with authoritative bodies, who would no 
doubt take an interest in the successful working of them. The 
two Institutes should be in regular communication, and should 
exchange information and experience. They would afford. instruc- 
tion, and give opportunities for obtaining reliable information 
such as Have hitherto never been offered to either English or 
German students. í 
’ _ Here is a grand opportunity’of calling into existence two Institu- 
tions of supreme uséfulness to both Great Britain and Germany. 
- Where is the far-seeing and patriotic benefactor who will take it, 
and by doing so do his country a astig service ? i 
ce - Karr BREUL. 
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" DRAMATIS. PERSONA. 


‘ James MIscom. 
Sm ELDRED’ HANDSAW. 
Lapy HANDSAW. ‘ 
Besse Miscom (James Miscom’s Wife). 
Miss CAPTREE. , 
Mr. Haroon (The Vicar). 


I. 


t 


"The interior of a country cottage. Dishes, plates, and cups on 


shelves. Gaily-framed pictures on walls. ' Photograph of Mr. 
Asquith on chimney-piece. Bricks of floor still damp from morn- 
ing scrubbing-brush. A saucepan simmers over a small, clear fire, - 
at the bars of which a flat iron is heating. Brsste Miscom ts busy j 
with a clean shirt spread on the table., She ts a pretty young f 


‘woman of twenty-four, with bright eyes, cheeks, and hair. ~ 


` There is a sharp little knock. She seems to recognise it, casts a; 
rapid glance over the room, smooths her apron, corrects her hair’ > 
with a light touch, and opens the door to a young lady who is 
awaiting admission. The visitor is about twenty, tall, clad in very. 
workmanlike tweeds, with an air of assured superiority that takes 
welcome for granted. * 

Bessié Miscom curtseys, and wipes a brightly polished chair 
with her apron before offering 4t. 

. X 

BESSIE: ` ) 

You must please excuse me being in a muddle-like, miss. 

Miss C. (with quite unaffected condescension): 

Your muddle might be a model to every young wife in the 
village, Bessie. Well, how is James? (Looks knowingly at the 
shiXt) You mean to send-him smart to the Poll to-morrow, if he is 


tie wrong colour, I see. 
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BEssIE (apologetically, and a little embarrassed) $ 

Men is that fullish, misg, and only just across the road too! He 
won’t be long now, miss, not if you want to speak wi’ ‘im. He’s, 
reglar to’s meals. f 

Miss C. (sniffs appreciatively a the saucepan): 

1 I don’t wonder, Bessie. 

-BESSIE (gratified) : 

I do mostly manage to have a bit o’ summut hot against he 
comes, miss. 

Miss C. (laughing): ‘ 

That’s the way to manage them! Well, James is a man worth 
putting oneself out a bit for. Mr. Topskins was telling the Squire 
that there isn’t a job on his farm that James can’t do it; and show 
the man who ought to do it how to do it, too. _There’s the stuff of 
a first-class bailiff in him—but I’ve a poor opinion of men, Bessie. 

BESSIE: 

You, miss! Well, to be sure! 

Miss C.: ‘ 

“Well, between you and me, Bessie, I have. Of course, they’re 
our masters and have got to provide for us and all that. But we 
have the common sense. Id take your opinion, ten to! one, 
against his. 

Bessi (blushing): 

You're very good, miss. But that ain’t what James do think. 

Miss C.: 

Better for you both if he did. Now, Bessie, don’t let me stop 
you. Let me see how you iron a shirt: Lady Handsaw is going 
to pick me up.—She was saying the other day how they want a 

ractical man to save Sir Eldred some of the bother of that home 

rm of his. He hasn’t so much time on his hands as be had, and 
(laughing and blushing) he’s likely to have less. I wish he wasn’t 
such a red-hot Tory! But—Ah, there she is! Good-bye, Bessie. 

BESSIE (hurriedly and anxiously): ` 

.Oh, I’m sure, miss, Sir Eldred would hear a word from you-—— 

Miss C.: 

When we’re married, he’ll have to, Bessie. I’fm on my promo- 
tion now. Well, you'll wish the Squire to come in on top, anyhow. 

She goes out and joins LADY Hanpsaw, who is interviewing 
the grocer’s wife from her pony carriage. 

Lany H. (about fifty ; active, decided, and genial): 

‘ In with you, Georgie.—Send those things along with Thomas, 
Mrs. Figmeal. And don’t forget the soap!—-Well?’ 

Miss C. (shakes herself down comprehensively, amd pulls her. 
gloves up with some energy): 

Bad! Squire’s like a bear with a sore head. The agent got at 
him the other day and tnsisted on his joining a Small Holders’ 
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‘Encouragement Society 1 (Both ies And reports are fishy. 
He’s found out that there’s an Anarchist ep) in the REE 

Lavy H.: A 
Anarchist Club! ; - ' 


_ Miss C.: i 
In where I came out of. E 
Lavy H.: 


“ Raid on a Club.” I'know the heading. Who is it? . 

Miss C.: 

James Miscom. About the best man in the place, all round— 
best.workman, J-mean. As for everything else, he’s as bad as he 
can be: Chapel, teetotal—the Lord knows what. Then there’s a 
amechahic of sorts from- Slumbridge.. : And he’s worse. And - 
they’ve got hold of a couple of others. Good, steady fellows they > 
were, regulars at the Red Lamb. -And now they all four meet — 
twice a week at James Miscom’s. Pay a penny each for a cup of 
coffee, and talk. Regular Radical salon, if you please. 

Lavy H.: 

But that cottage is your father’s! Why st 

Miss C. (with bitter sarcasm): 

Oh, yes! And the Shipshire Gazette! But hang élections, I 
say. Well, how’s Eldred? Pretty well ‘sick of his home farm by 
“now, I suppose. What were you saying the other day about his 
wanting a bailiff ? = 

Lapy H.: =” 5 

Bailif! Eldred! , : ` 

Miss C.: 2 - , 

. Well, wasn’t he, Or mightn’t he? Or wouldn’t he? Or— 
as much subjunctive as you please. 

Lavy H. (with intention) : 

You know best, Georgie. What are you up to?” Im not in i 
you villain. > ne, 

Miss C. (innocenily) : 

In what? Well, he’s no good at all to us as he is. ‘If it wasn’t 
for us and those.Unionist women, we should have no moré chance ` 
in the division than—a dumbledore in a bee-hive. The'whole 
- fabric of society is breaking up.” Don’t laugh, you bad woman! 

Well, itis. Look at teetotalism spreading all over the length and 

the breadth of the British Isles like a burning fever, as our good 

doctor told us the other day, hand-in-hand with anarchy and 
rebellion. Now, do you know I neyer believed our’ agent before, 
when he plastered us all over with butter after last January. But—. 
Lapy H.: 
\ Qh, I know, Georgie. If we women hadn’t badgered the ` 
labourers’ wives into making their husbands’ lives a burden to 
í : s 


wre 
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them, four out- of five of them ould have gone, Yellow. Every- 
body knows that. 

MissC.: i 

Only you put it in such a nasty way! Well, we haven’t done it, 

. enough this time. We “sat down on our laurels.” I didn’t, I 
, take my oath of that. I worked—like a skirt-improver. The cakes 

-I judged and the cakes I cut upl. And the tea I drank! And the 
egg-and-spoon races I ran 1 And the speeches I listened to! 

Lapy H.: 

Come, you made a good many yourself. ` : 

Miss C.. : : 

Well, if I did, they weren’t so nauseating as some I had to sit 
out. The worst kind of working-men, you know. There was one 
carneying, bumptious little beast I. could have throttled with joy.— 


Do pull upa moment and let me set myself to rights before we’ 


turn in. (Rectifies hat) There, will that do? 

Lavy H. (derisively) : ee 

Do! Don’t you go and spoil him, Georgie. 

A private road through pasture takes them to an old Georgian 
house. Smr E_prep Hanpsaw comes down the steps io meet 
them. He isa fine specimen of English manhood, tall, strong, and 
straightforward. : ; 
` Sm ELDRED: ` ' ies 

Halloa, Georgie! I was just going over. Well, mother, so 
you picked her up and brought her along. ~ i 

Miss C.: : 

It’s just as well I cut you off. Squire’s unapproachable. If 


ei *d gone pouring cold water on-him, as you do, he’d bave been, 


seeing me in:my coffin, as likely as not. Besides, he’s due at 

_ Hepston at four, and half-a-~dozen places afterwards. .I wasn’t let 

tome. Mother’s jealous of me. And they do look fascinating as 
- Darby and Joan! ` 

SR Etprep: 

Thank God, to-morrow’s the dad of it! 

Miss C.: . 

A deal of difference it makes to you! You don’t do a thing! 
You shuffled out of standing yourself, too. It’s very hard on me. 
We should have swept the whole division into my hat—canvassing 
together.- . 

Lapy H.: ` 

Don’ tight, you two. (She passes Rican a- piai 

Sm ELDRED (laughing): 

- I prefer to-bé an oasis, thank you. You can retire to me when 
your electioneering simooris are intolerable. 

Miss C. (alipi kerself to be conscled in the-orthodox way): 


Pa 


+ 


Toe 


P 


J 


. mother and ME! | You are unkind.. (Shows signs of tears) 
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Well, you are reposeful, I admit. But I shall have to work you 
up to.active enthusiasm before next election. : 

Sm ELDRED (devoutly) :- 

_ Please God, Asquith will sit tight for the. next five years. 

Í Miss C.: ~: 

Will he? I suppose, hans you'll be pleased to learn that we’re 
as good as beaten. It’s all your fault! Why didn’t you go about 
and speak? ae 

Sm ELDRED: 

My mind has only room for one idea at a. time. 

Miss C. (somewhat placated) : 

Silly! 

Sm ELDRED: ' 

Besides, what is ‘there left to say? It’s all on posters and 
leaflets.: Why not leave the poor souls a minute or two to think 
things over for themselves? 

Miss C. (sharply): i 

Why? Why, because if we did, every man Jack of them would 
vote Yellow. If it wasn’t for us—— ; 

Sm ELDRED: i ’ 

Now, look here, Georgie. I’m not keen upon Parliament at all. 


But if I ever do get in, it won’t be by way of Petticoat Lane. 


‘Miss C. (indignant): 

Indeed! So you turn your back on Our League, and your 
Sm ELDRED Una Hei in the proper manner) : 
Oh, you’re all right, Georgie, you and. mother. There’ s no in- , 

timidation and corruption as far as you’re concerned. . Blandish- > 

ment and cajolery cover your field of operations. Bad enoughy 

but that can’t be helped, I’m afraid. But I’ll be hanged if I’m T 


" sure of some of the rest of you. 


Miss C. (blushing): ` 
ae the other side may be trusted to look sharp enough after 
- (4 bell rings) Luncheon, thank Heaven! 


he. 


‘The same evening. James Miscom’s cottage. Tea things in- 
vitingly set out. Hot dripping toast. Glass jar with jam. Clean 


` cloth. James Misco sits looking gloomily into the fire. He isa 


powerful man, in labourer’s clothes, with a heavy, masculine face, 
suggesting the surly good-nature of a bull. 
Jams. 
I can’t think’ what’s come to ‘Traxall. Says I, “ See you “to- 
“night, Jack.” “Not RE he says; a “ James Miscom.” ` 
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Same as tbat. And there was Billings and Cox, outside the Lamb, 
a-sniggering as I passed ’em! There’s summut up. They ain’t | 
gone over, be ’em? It’s going to be touch and go, this bout. 
Squire’s changed a bit since last January. Then ’twas, ‘ Please 
“ yerself about yer vote and you'll please me.” And t’other day 
he meets me and he says, ‘‘ Vote as you please, James Miscom. 
X -But if you vote for Hilboy, you’re voting agin yourself. And 

‘so I tell ee.” So sharp he was. Billings and Cox I don’t say. 
But Traxall’s sound stuff. Do you know aught about it, missus? 

BESSIE: 

There, you eat your toast while it’s hot, James. What odds is 
it to us what they do do? I don’t like that Traxall. Summut in his 
pocket for to blow us all up with, as like as not. I’d rather he 
stayed away, for me. 

James (looks at her sharply): 

Now, out wi’ it. You do know what ’tis. I can see it in the 
face-of ee. Now, I aint agoing to stand no nonsense. You’ve 
been having words wi’ ’un, I reckon. | 

' BESSIE: i 

Me words wi’ 'un! I wouldn’t demean myself! He came 
along for to say summut about to-night, and I told ’un you’d bea 
bit early, same as you said. i 

JAMES: i 

Well? ' ot 

BEssIg (hesitatingly) : 

And Miss Georgie, she just looked in afore dinner—I forgot to 
tell ee—and got to praising you up, as you was fit for a bailiff’s 
place if ever one was. And so you be, James, and if them yaller- 
friends o’ yourn was men, they’d see as you was one. 

James (sternly): 

- Well? 

BESSIE (confused and interruptedly): 

And summut about Sir Eldred—as she’ll be Lady Handsaw at 
Easter—and as how they was main put about to find some ’un as 
could look after the Home Farm, along o’ his marrying. And I 
couldn’t help saying, friendly like, as from what Miss Georgie she 
said, there warn’t no doubt o’ who ’twould be. And he were 
‘downright uncivil. ‘‘ Oh, that’s the way wi’ ons is it?’ he says, 
and off, wi’ never another word. 

James (his face suddenly purple with rage): 
You said that, you! You! You went and gave your husband 
away that way! There, if I took stick to ee, 'twould be less than 
what you’ve bin and earned! But I’ll see to-—— (Dashes his fist on 
the table and goes oui in furious anger) 

BESSE: 

Oh! Oh! Oh! And us as never had a word afore! I wish 
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Miss Georgie was hanged, I do. Her and everyone of ’em. Ob! 
- (Covers her face with her apron and cries) f , 
III. ; 

Same scene.’ The next morning, day of Poll, 8 a.m. 

Bess (standing by table laid’ for breakfast, tear-stained ‘and 
woebegone; á rasher of bacon is in a frying-pan ready to put on): 
. And never a word when he come in! And out agin afore I 
opened an eye! (Listens; then puts frying-pan on bad JAMES 
MISCOM comes tn sais 

BESSIE: i - 

James! I never went for to do ut. I be so proud of ee and so 
wishful as you should get for to be what you be fit for to be. "Taint 
‘for myself, James, God knows. I’ve a right to be content, if ever 
woman had. ‘Now, don’t ee bear malice. I’d a bit my tongue 
out sooner 'n say a word as you wouldn’t a had said. Oh! Oh! 
Oh! (Breaks down entirely and buries Ker face against his arm) 

James (face discoloured as if by a blow, collar limp and awry, 
eyes haggard with want of sleep, he speaks with rough good- 
» nature): . 

There, there! Don’t ee go on that way. “Tis allover. And I 
baint sure as you warn’t in the right of it. I’ve a-come to see 
things a bit different since last night. i 

BESSIE: 

Oh, James! You be'a good man! You tell I what you’d bave 
said and I’ll say it, no matter what ’tis. But there! ’Taint nothing ` 
to you and I which of ’em do win. It’s you as I do think of. I 
don’t care, not the vally o’ this button, what they do say. And 
Miss Georgie, she meant it kind. And I—I were that proud o’ her 
saying of it! Taint the place. 'Tis the way the gentry think of ee 
as counts wi’ I. (She breaks off, sobbing) 

Jamas (with heavy finality) : 

I had a word wi’ that lot up street last night. And I won’t 
have no more—not never, I won’t. They up and told me to my 
face as I’d bin and sold myself for a bailiff’s job. And (with mean- ` 
ing) I don’t think gs Traxall is like for to say it agin. Not in my 
hearing he won’t, no matter which way I do give my vote. But 
there! What’s the good o’ me standing up agin Squire and every 
respectable man in the parish, wi’ offal like them o’ my side? I’m 
done wi’ it! Them as is respectable was meant for to be respected - 
decording. Tis the way God made the world and it aint no good 
going agin it.—You go and get that there girt blue favour as some | 
on ’em left here a week ago. I aint James Miscom no more. I 
be another man as have learnt what’s what and who’s who, and 
` orders hisself according.—And the Poll’s open by now and the 
sooner’’tis done, the better. ' 
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BESSIE: 

Oh, James! And Miss Georgie she’ s that good to I. And Sir 
Eldred, as you wouldn’t find a better master in all Shipshire. 
(Goes arid fetches the blue rosette) And you do look so natural in 
Squire’s colour! (She fastens it on his coat) James! You’ve 
bin and made me a happy woman this day! (He goes out holding 
his head high and displaying the blue rosette defiantly) 


Iv. 


The next day. Noon. The street in front of James MIscom’s 
cottage. BEsste Miscom is at her door, looking anxiously 
up the street. Sm ELDRED Hanpsaw drives up, with anes 
CAPTREE at his side. She springs down, radiant. 

Miss C.: 

Bessie! Bessie! You blessed creature! j heard about James! 
We’re In! Just one half-dozep to the good. It’sall you. Jamhes’s 
vote! And Traxall and the others never voted at alll! We are 
good for something, after all, aren’t we, Eldred? 

Sır ELDRED (gravely): 

You are responsible for a good deal, no doubt.—What is it, Mrs. 
Miscom? You seem upset. 

Bessie (curtseys) : 

My humble duty to both of you, sir, and I be main glad as 
Squire is in—you’ll find James a man as’ll be worth his place, ‘sir. 
And we'll serve the pair of ee, Miss Georgie, and you, sir, as if 
you was the King and Queen. (Stops and looks again up the 
Street towards the Red Lamb, a few yards off on the other side of 
the road) It’s James, sir, as ’as bin and stepped over to the Lamb, 
sir. (Excusingly) They kep it up a bit late some on ’em, along o’ 
Mr. Topskins a-sending down a sovrin for ’em to drink Squire’ s 
health and success wi’. And, James, he’ve a gone over ’cos he 
thought they was like to have the news at the Lamb afore any ’un. 

A knot of people surround the dog-cart, and the news runs 
up the street like wildfire. Half-a-dozen men bundle out of the 
Lamb, shouting and waving their hats. Amgng them ts JAMES 
MIscoM, unwashed, unshaven, his waistcoat open, his neck- 
handkerchief under one ear, with a blue rosette. hanging to it. 
He staggers down and across the street and accosts SiR ELDRED. 

JAMES : - 

I wish ee joy of her, sir] It’s she as have done it.—What be , 
you a-going on that way for, Bessie? Ibe all right. It’s all 
tight wi’ Billings. Where’s Billings? I were to say a word for 
Billings. Come on wi’ ee, Billings, then. We'll find a place for 
ee, among us.—Here be I, James Miscom, the best bailiff—best 
bailifi— And any day as you say the word, sir, I be ready for to 
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come over. D—n Topskins. ‘Who’s Topskins then? You tell I 
that. i i i 

Miss C. (imperatively) : z 

Get him indoors, Bessie -Drive on, Eldred. (BESSIE nee 
forward) ERE 

James (savagely): 

Don’t you so much as TA a finger on me, or [’ 1 knock the life > 
out òf ee. (Holds on to the shaft of the dogcart) Get inside wi’ 
eè, and ‘don’t come a-shoving in where you baint wanted. (To™ 
Sm EtpreD) Me and you’ll settle it. “You be-my master 

The crowd is much interested. Litile boys comment freely. 
“Took at un! Just look at ’un! Baint he drunk?” A couple 
of men come forward, touching their caps, and drag h his hands 
from the shaft. Sır ELDRED drives on. 

Miss C.: 

Disgusting beast l— What are you looking at me like that ‘for, 
Eldred ? 

Sm ELDRED: i 

So you promised that man the place of bailiff me me, if he gave 
” you his vote? : 

Miss C. (indignantly) : 

“I never saidja word to the man! I may have said to his wife that 
if you should ever happen to want a bailiff, you mighi— Well, > 
she may have chosen to take it as a—suggestion. But not one word 
about his vote, And it doesn’t bind you, what I say. Besides, you 
can say that after this disgusting exhibition you see clearly that 
he isn’t fit for a responsible post -—Now, don’t look so black just 





when we are all so happy. , 


Sım ELDRED: 

I thought you were fond ofthat woman. 

Miss C.: 

- Well, so I am.—If he does get drunk now and $ again, she’ll be. 


no worse off than half the other women in the village.—Well, you ;. 


needp’t look so Shocked. (His face does not relax) What is it 


. after all? ~ One teetotaler less! La belle perie! Come, Eldred! 


“ Things; you know, like this must be, 
At every famous victory.” ' 


Now don’t go and spoil my little triumph. I didn’t A ENA 
thing. (Suppresses a sob) I swear J didn’t. (Chokes patheti- k 


i cally) 


Sm ELDRED: 

Well, I suppose it can’t be helped now. =KGhae ges the subject 
with a wrench) See, they have got the news already! Up ‘goes 
the Union Jack at the Lodge! : 

Ds C. PEDDER. 


~ 
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STUDY of fashion articles in the light of expositions of 
human character instead of human clothes reveals many a 
curious side-light-on human nature. Vanities and weaknesses are > 
naturally expected, and found; but there is, as well, a very curious 
and most modern noté in the continual insistence upor the idea . 
that the yall well-dressed woman is independent of fashion. The 
modes of the moment are for the crowd, we are told—and told so 

frequently as to become very weary of the remark—while the few 
and distinguished choose their clothes for themselves indepen- ` 


`» dently of.what anyone else is wearing. That this is not at all true 


can easily be observed even without a knowledge of all grades and 
cliques of averagely well-dressed society, which probably no one 
person could possess. Indeed quite independently of such know- 
ledge one may gather avery fair idea of the fallacy ofthe dictum 
by examining the pictures which accompany every fashion-plate 
nowadays. Here we can observe that the hore the taste, displayed - 
in the dresses at any ceremony, entertainment,'or wedding is labelled 
‘‘ unconventional,” ‘‘ daring,” ‘‘ original,” and so forth, the more ., 
it, smacks ‘of the freaks that are in vogue at the moment. Neither . 
on paper hor in real life does it appear that women who count as 
well-dressed at-all ever discard the outline, the air, the impression 
that isin fashion. The women who do so are driving in omnibuses 
. from Hampstead and Kensington art schools, and look it. You 
can see them any day, in long garments of sad colours and no cut, 
large beads, freakish and unfashionable hats, and even stockings 


with big toes and sandals. They discard the current fashions, and | ` 


with them ‘all- pretensions to fashionable life, unless they develop 

sufficient genius to get in on their brains in spite of their clothes. 

- -Notwithstanding these very obvious truths, the superior note in 
modern fashion-talk declares the modes a glavery:and fit only for 
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slaves, and insists that the wise and powerful are independent of 


them. This view of fashion is false to human nature, a mere ~ 


affectation and a pose—a fashion in itself; and, moreover, a mis- 


` taken view of human nature; for the instinct of following the 


N 


fashions is a great and wise one in dur natures, and an ihdication 
of civilisation. Of course, you must decide for yourself whether 


-» you think civilisation a good or an evil; and besides that, there is ° 


the further necessity of deciding. how much civilisation you are 


_ willing to discard or where you draw the line—at stays or afternoon 
‘ tea, motor-cars or drains. However, I let that pass, and assuming, 


at any rate, that civilisation is a vital and living force, I may 


observe that where fashion in clothes—or in food or in anything— __- 


is stagnant, civilisation, of however advanced a nature, is also in a 
state of stagnation. Fashion, as we know it, began with the Re- 


` naissance, at which period complaints were first made by the older 
generations that the younger people wanted clothes of ever-increas- ~ 


ing variety of cut and coldur, and did not relish heirloom garments 
as in former days. We can see the:process going on in our day in 


` the East, where as soon as a stagnant civilisation begins to stir, and 


the national soul awakes, as in Japan, the eye, it seems, awakens 
also and begins. to crave continual change, which may or may not- 
be progress, but at any rate is change. The most completely - 
stagnant people I have ever seen are thé natives of the Philippine 
Islands, whose general knowledge of our civilisation is precisely at’ 
the point achieved by, the contemporaries of Magellan; and their 
Costume, a native Sarong (a pattern some thousands of years old! 
when the pyramids were built), accompanied by a blouse cut in 
imitation of the big sleeves and huge ruffs worn in Europe in the 
days of our Elizabeth. If we look at the evidence of monuments 
we see that-when the old, far-off civilisations attained those stages 
of.stagnation which enveloped them for centuries and tens of cen- 
turies at a time, costime became, inevitably, equally immovable in 


‘aspect. When events began to stir and new ideas were imported, 


as when the Greeks came into Egypt, the prevailing unrest re- 
flected itself at once jn the fashions of the time. Peoples who have 
never advanced in learning, have even retrograded, such as the 
Arabs, now wear the same cut of garments as they did in the days 


of Abraham. It is charmingly romantic and interesting to visit ` 


p “< Bible Lands ” and be able to observe the inhabitants ‘‘ just the 
‘same as they were in Bible times’’; but, in real truth, it is a 


Sees view of human nature and as cheering as it would be 


to come to Britain and find the people living i in swamps and forests 
and painted blue. 
To follow the fashions is the first duty laid, upon any individual 


“whose fortune increases above that of the vast mass of low wage- 
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earners; and this is an instinct cultivated and followed, not by the 
silliest and most ignorant in the lands of progress, but by all that 
is best and most intelligent. This being almost a truism, it follows 
that the best class of women are not and never attempt to be inde- - 
pendent of fashion. Ideas of their own they may and do have, 
but never unfashionable ones. For instance, it simply could not 
occur to a great or fashionable lady to wear, at this moment, a’ tiny 
hat of a pill-box or District Messenger pattern, however it might suit 
her face or features; nor could she dream of putting on sandals to 
go in an omnibus, though she believed that such a custom would 


` be the most desirable and beautiful in the world. The particular 


hat, the particular stuffs, the particular outline—above all, the out- 
line—of the moment, she welcomes and, perhaps, adapts; no more. 
I have in mind an instance of the supposed boldness of a great lady 
who lately chose for her bridesmaids’ costumes something re~- 
sembling the robes of Botticelli’s Primavera. This feat was trum- 
petted by the fashion-writers as a daringly original adventure, 
when, as a-matter of hard fact, it would have been almost impos- 
sible to choose a dress more in line and harmony with the prevailing 
fashions or more completely fashionable at the moment. To be 
really original and reckless would be to copy a Holbein, a 
Velasquez, or—a Frith. This is only one instance of many . 
occurring every day, all pointing to the profound truth, fixed on 
the bed-rock of human nature, that no one ever attempts to neglect 
the fashions and be fashionable. And he was a deep thinker who 
said that one may as well be dead as out of the fashion. One is 
dead. Itis true that wishes and desires may be controlled, or even 
quenched by the state of the purse; but even then, old-fashioned— 
recent-fashioned—clothes, would unwillingly be worn; unfashion- 
able things—never. The more the spread of wealth makes 
fashions accessible, the more we observe the tniversal craving 
there is to follow them.in the hopes of attaining fresh impetus and 
interest in life. That such universal desire can be entirely use- 
less or foolish is outside the bounds of possibility. The fact that it 
is one of the first instincts of the most cultivated and educated classes. 
should surely absolve it from all ideas of being absurd or ridiculous. 
People who laugh at the incoming of any new fashion, laugh at 
what they do not understand, like villagers I have seen in uncon- 
trollable fits of mirth over the sight of a Chinaman. On the con- 
trary, far from being in the least funny or absurd, the subject of 
fashion, whatever its freaks, is one to be considered with attention, 
for obviously it fas its function in human life and human nature, 
and its manifestations are consistently allied with progress and 
enlightenment. 

As a stimulant to trade, fashion’ s functions are very obvious. 
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We all tive by trade, whether directly or indirectly : there is no 
‘othe? means of subsistence. But in countries where trade is varied, 
roused, stimulated by changes of fashion and new demands and 
supplies, there is a flow of wealth, a healthy ebb and tide of indi- 
vidual prosperity, which is unknown in stagnant nations. Where 
fashion becomes crystallis¢d—could such an undesirable event 
occur—we ‘should all suffer sooner or later, and probably sooner. 
All stagnation is a form of death, and everything that is healthy— 
microbe or planet—moves perpetually. When a nation is healthy 
it can no more remain stationary in the mattet of dress than it can 
in the matter of locomotion or means of communication. 
Men, as we know, are not in our day so much affected by changes 
- of modes as women are; but the change is there, and a well- 
_ dressed man of to-day is not a bit ‘like a well-dressed man of ten 
years ago.. Man, alone, among animals, has resigned to the 
females of his species the business of attracting by the eye, and . 
,- is satisfied with beholding her constant changes ‘of shape and 
colouring. They give him the pleasurable sense of novelty that is _ 
a food of the mind; and, generally without knowing why, he 
insists very clearly upon a regard for the variety afforded by the 
fashions of the moment. It is woman who is thus made the object 
of attention when human beings meet together, and it is easily 
seen how, with all the instinct for change, men’s fashions change 
so. little: the necessary refreshment for the male eye and the male 
taste is gratified by the feminine changes to such an extent that 
the comparative sameness of male attire does not pall as it 
' would do if women kept to the same ‘ideas for years at a time. 
This reversal of the adornment-of the sexes is not very old as 
history goes, but its gradual development may be traced co-evally 
with the greater liberty accorded to women. In days when women 
were almost as much shut up in the house as the inhabitants of < 
` harems, men went very gorgeously clothed, and even so late as 
two hundred years ago, when fashionable and beautiful women 
were rarely to be seen in the public streets, men were very splendid. 
Now, however, as we have observed, the craving.for change’ and 
novelty is being gratified, and the eye refreshed on every side, and, 
without knowing why or wherefore, men are perfectly content in 
, clothes of cut and colours that would have made their great-great- 
_, @tandfathers miserable. 
_ Fashions must be set by some ‘authority that is universally 
, recognised and obeyed. This is of the essence of harmony and 
. progress. It was all very well in the small world of a French 
` + Court of the eighteenth century for the lay figure set up by the 
Queen to dictate the modes of the day. Communication was slow, 
riches were rare, and to these circumstances that custom was 
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perfectly adapted; and if the fashions of our day are not set by 
the great ladies, but ordained by the great dressmakers, it is use- 
less and foolish to repine or to wish the old way back again. 
Moreover, what is there to complain of in the taste of the dress- 
makers? .We have some mode! set now and then which is ill- 
adapted to the short, the stout, the middle-aged; but if that should 
annoy us, turn for comfort to some old prints and observe the , 
‘ disastrous effects of the skittish in dress, say, in the drawings of 
Hogarth. This ephemeral ‘‘ hobble” skirt may be everything 
that its detractors declare, but at least it does not sweep up the 
filth of the streets as did the products of many epochs of 
fashion set by great ladies, nor can it. be compared for one 
instant with the hideous and insanitary head-dresses of the 
days when Marie Antoinette set the fashions—those head- 
dresses which were not undone for weeks at a time—a 
pleasing custom which involved their adornment with long 
jewelled pins ready for scratching and killing. At every 
period when the fashions were set by great ladies there were 
monstrous anomalies of ugliness, discomfort, or downright in- 
sanitariness, which could not possibly emanate from the 
“ateliers ” of our day. We may be ruled by the shopman in this 
as in many other matters, but, in dress at least, his rule is infinitely 
to, be preferred to the taste of any period set by an individual 
great personage, from Elizabeth and her hoops and ruff and 
stomach-pillows, to Victoria and her elastic-sided boots—from 
Henry VIII. and his absurd toes, to George IV. and his tights. 
The-government of the shopman ensures to a very great extent that 
fashion must make its appeal by novelty and beauty; and if not 
actual and intrinsic beauty, then the curious and subtle cut and 
colour which produces or emphasises beauty in the wearer. The 
day of its appeal to snobbishness is past; and with its widened 
scope and myriad influences fashion works as one of the living 
forces, and as a guarantee of the living forces, of the greatest 
civilisation this world has ever seen. The intelligent womian, the 
product of perfected culture, vitality, applied science, increased 
wealth, is imbued, above all other things with tHe spirit of her day. 
She is that spirit, in fact she produces it, and that spirit is progress, 
whose very breath is change; and the deep note of progress and 
' vital force, is struck in this shifting, whirling kaleidoscope of 
fashion which no one, who wishes to weigh in the balance, can 
really afford to ignore. f 

- END CAMPBELL DAUNCEY., 
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OVERS of history and biography, filled with admiration for 
great achievements recorded of the past, are sometimes wont 
to lose sight of the tentativeness with which the direction of human 
enterprise is attended. All endeavour ultimately resolves itself 
into the nature of an experiment, the suecess or failure of which 
can seldom be immediately estimated with certitude. In art, at 
least, there is no infallible criterion whereby permanent success 
may be recognised. The future must inevitably prove the most 
capable judgé of present effort, for judgment conducted retraspec- 
tively takes into consideration not only the quality of a work, but 
also its relationship to the general evolutionary tendency which 
. the passage of, time has shown to have been natural during the 
period in which the work was produced.’ Particularly true is it of 
music that the further we recede from the period of a work, the 
greater the agreement among judgments_pronounced upon it be- 
comes. Vet if musical criticism which attempts to foretell the 
verdict of posterity be attended by error, there is a function which 
it may perform with a fair approach to accuracy—the educational . 
function of disclosing the ideals of contemporary composers, and 
of indicating the direction in which’ musical art is tending to 
advance; for, as we shall see hereafter, although it is commonly 
the fashion to regard art as an undivided unity, during successive 
phases of its development an art follows very different ideals. 
Happily, the art critic enjoys many facilities which enable him 
to perform such a task in a more or less equitable spirit. By no 
indication, perhaps, is the tentativeness of human effort rendered 
moré evident than by the mode in which arts, widely separated it 
may be in point of time, exhibit similar tendencies as they rise, 
come to maturity, and finally decay. It would, indeed, be sur- 
` prising vif every type of artistic expedient could not be detected 
somewhere in the course of the thirty centuries back through which 
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critical knowledge of art extends. The general truth of this obser- 
vation calls for no exposition here: but, if a particular illustration 
of it were in demand, it is doubtful whether a closer and more sug- 
gestive parallel could be quoted from the history of art than that 
afforded by the course of development of music among the 
moderns, and of sculpture among the Greeks in that remote 
period, of the life and the culture of which the splendid method of 
modern research has gathered such an extensive knowledge. 

At first sight it may appear somewhat strange that sculpture and 
music should have developed along similar lines. Their dis- 
similarities are sufficiently evident. A little consideration will, 
however, reveal a deep-seated property which they possess in 
common. Each of these art mediums lends itself naturally to the 
production, in a high degree of perfection, of abstract beauty; in ` 
sculpture a beauty of line, of form; in mlsica beauty of melody, of 
symmetrical design: kinds of beauty abstract in that the impres- 
sion which they convey cannot be translated into definite terms of 
sentiment. This type of beauty proceeds from a fundamental 
quality of music and sculpture. These are, in fact, the art mediums 
least susceptible to the production of illusion by realistic imitation. 
True, sculpture is to some extent imitative: but in a highly © 
conventional 'manner. Thus, smoothness of surface iù sculpture 
is far less suggestive of skin than the flesh tint by which the painter 
renders its texture. Yet the realistic capacity of painting is an 
insignificant value in comparison with that of the drama, the art 
yf the theatre where real men and women appear. Music and 
drama are, in truth, two extreme terms in art. More closely than 
any other art does sculpture approach to the condition of music 
and share with it to a higher degree the capacity for ideal ex- 
pression. 

The earliest stage in the evolution of sculpture and music is 
indeed notable for the experiments by which a mastery over the 
quality of abstract beauty was gradually acquired. The interest 
of each art during this period of slow, artistic growth is largely 
historical or antiquarian, though occasionally masters appeared 
and produced masterpieces of no mean order. The sculptures re- 
covered by excavation within the Acropolis, equally with the music 
of Palaestrina, have a real artistic claim upon our sympathy, even 
if these works be overshadowed by the performances of the subse- 
quent epoch, to which the earlier period stands in the relationship 
of a dim dawn to the resplendent sunshine of an unclouded noon. 

The experimental efforts of early sculpture turned suddenly 
enough into masterly achievement when the confident, national 
spirit which enabled the Greek to overcome the Persian at Mara- 
thon, Salamis, and Plataea, thereby securing the independence of 
the Greek republic, was reflected into the sculptor’s art. In that 
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wondrous fifth century B.C., the first epoch of Attic pre-eminence, : 


under the wise patronage of Pericles the arts flourished as never 
before. The tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles, the philo- 


` sophy of Socrates, the lyrics of Pindar, and—noblest achievement 


r 


of all—the sculpture of Phidias and his contemporaries, remain as ' 


the eternal memorial of that happy age. ‘The victory of the Greeks 
meant, to a people essentially religious, the triumph of the gods 
of Greece: to them accordingly the State dedicated, as thank- 
offerings, the costly images, wrought of ‘gold and ivory, in which 


-Phidias embodied the highest conceptions of that age concerning 


the spiritual‘ powers which rule the affairs of man. Those ideal 
forms, many times the size of mortal beings, symbolised the blithe 
hopefulness which the purest pagan spirit found in the worship of 
deities whose attributes were imaged by sculptured forms, immense 
in power yet instinct with unfailing benignity of purpose in their 
usage of mankind. aa f 

Musical art, too, was destined to be carried to the first great 
climax in its history by a composer inspired by an ardent religious 
hope. The achievements of Bach elevate him as high above his 
musical ancestors as those of Phidias raise him aloft above the’ 
sculptors of the archaic age. His music, like the sculpture of 
Phidias; finds its central motive in the artistic representation of. 
the cheerfulness which a simple faith alone can give. Bach came 


into the world not long after the time when religion showed its ` 


vitality jn the courage with which the upholders of religious free- 
dom fought for and won liberation from the dead superstition born 


of the spiritual needs of an earlier, a less enlightened time. The . 


Passion Music and the Masses of Bach’are the most noble utterance . 


of the fervent hope which came into being when the religious spirit 
awakened to a new life.» Phidias and Bach equally strike `a 
religious note. Moreover, there is a certain analogy in their style, 
breadth and simplitity being the essential characteristics òf the 
vastly planned sculptures of the former, and of the grand choral 
fugues, the polyphonic method generally, of the latter. The 
beauty of Bach’s musi¢ arises in no small measure from the skill 
with which the continuous melodic outlines assigned.to the different 
parts are designed and disposed with regard to one another so as 
to blend into a tuneful whole: just as the abstract beauty of a line 
drawing depends upon the purity of lines and upon a subily 
contrived scheme of contrast. and symmetry which combines 


them into an effective unity. And the beauty of such sculpture of - 


Phidias as we know ‘is much akin to that of a line drawing, de- 
pending more on the vigour, the rhythm of its great lines than 


` upon a delicate handling of surface. The vitality of the art of 


Phidias and Bach alike springs from the interweaving of outlines, 
majestic, severely restrained, yet eternally true. Exalted concep- 
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tion, simple execution: these are of the essence of their art. A 
greater mastery of medium the later masters were to acquire: a 
Higher elevation of conception no sculptor, no musician would 
thereafter exclusively express. 

Following this age of epic grandeur, came, in both sculpture and 
music, a period wherein a further advance was made in the methods 


„of artistic execution, and, correlated with it, an extension in the | 


range of matter represented. The subject tended on the whole to 
be less heroic in character, more |in touch with the actualities of 
human life: so far, that is, as a strict maintenance of the balance 
between expression and the requirements of formal beauty per~ 
- mitted. In sculpture the fourth century tendency towards the truly 
artistic expression of widely diverse sentiment culminated in the 
masterly productions of Praxiteles, Lysippus and: Scopas: while 
the analogous tendency in music came to a climax in the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. No longer does the divine aspect ofthings 


supply the supreme motive to the sculptor in the second period of | 


Attic super-excellence: Praxiteles endows the gods with a far more 
human complexion than the gods of Phidias wore. The Hermes 
- of the later master seems lost in dreamy reverie: the Aphrodite is 
not so much a divine Urania as an image of purely womanly 
beauty, human, much to be desired. The features in which the 
sculpture of Praxiteles excelled were grace of pose, softness, and 
delicacy of modelling whereby play of surface, the true equivalent 
of colour in sculpture, is obtained: and, together with these, an 
extraordinary power to represent flesh and texture generally. Yet 
notwithstanding the greater diversity of subject this mastery of 
medium brought within the scope of the sculptor’s art, still with 
Praxiteles and his contemporaries the desire for expressive effect 
never outstripped the capacity for symbolism proper to the medium 
in which they worked. In the delineation of sentiment they 
marked the limit, to go beyond which was to endanger the sacrifice 
of beauty of form. : 

And the symphonies of Beethoven exhibit the same artistic 
principles. The humanity of this master expresses itself in a vastly 
wider range of mood than the concentrated religious idealism of 
Bach. The jesting scherzo is no less typical of Beethoven’s per- 
sonality than those sublime slow movements which loosen the 
listener’s spirit awhile from consciousness of the things of this 
world and seem to disclose something of the promise of what lies 

_beyond. The advent of harmony and the organisation of orches- 
tral combination gave to the music of Beethoven a luxuriant rich- 
ness of texture, comparable to the dissolving tones and the contrasts 
of a mezzotint if the polyphony of Bach be likened to a drawing 
of lines not softened by light and shade. Yet throughout Beet- 
hoven’s work the essence of his artistic purpose is to convey what- 
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ever he may wish to say through the medium of a form, beautiful, 
musically, in itself. Never does he attempt to delineate feeling 
which his art is incapable of communicating alone. In sustaining 
the balance of form and expression, the triumph of Beethoven is 
as supreme in music as that of Praxiteles in sculpture. 

Towards the end of the fourth century B.c., the brilliant Attic- 
period ċame to a close with the fall of the Greek republic. One, 
consequence of the conquest of the East by Alexander was the dis- 
persal of the Greek sculptors over Asia Minor, where, for two cen- 
turies or more, Greek sculpture proper wore out its weary age. 
Especially typical of this, the decadent phase of sculpture, is the 


"+ art of Pergamum and Rhodes. We have already seen that Phidias 
- and his contemporaries of the fifth century exhausted the capacity 


of sculpture for the expression of divine motives and established 
the types of the gods for all time; and that Praxiteles, Lysippus 
and Scopas travelled, in the representation of human sentiment,’ 
to the utmost extreme possible within the limits of formal beauty. 
The direction of progress was from the religious motive and the 
majestic execution of the early sculpture, to the universality of 
sentiment and greater splendour of execution of the later. Two 
courses were at first followed by the sculptors of the Hellenistic 


age. The attempt to maintain the traditions of a-period after the ‘ 


conditions which gave authority to them have disappeared i8 
nowhere more fatal than in art. The followers of the Praxitelean 
ideal n fell into mannerism, elegance and effeminacy : -their 
work, was devoid of the true vitality which belongs to a product ' 


spontaneously born of the conditions of its time. } Gradually - 


another tendency prevailed: though the deterioration of the artistic, 


ideal was exceedingly slow and betrayed itself at first only in smal¥ | 
` details of conception or execution. The drift was definitely to- 


wards an extension of expressive effect. No longer did the 
thoughts, the imaginations of the sculptor express themselves. 
naturally in beautiful forms: the desire for realistic effect was the- 
ruling passion of that age. One symptom of the decay was a love. 
for allegorical representation, and for impassioned, ‘dramatic 
groups which should appeal immediately to the primitive ee 
of the cultured and the uncultured alike. 

The desire to render dramatic action was by no means new in 
sculpture: though in the fifth century this tendency was exhibited 
solely in the decorative art which formed part of an architectural 
design. ‘Such were the famous groups of the Parthenon, probably 
executed under the direction of Phidias himself. The difference 


between these sculptures and the dramatic groups of the decadence . 


is great. In the former the symbolism is ideal: the figures, and 
their grouping, are intrinsically beautify in form, while the action 
is unimportant: whereas in the latter the figures are rendered with 
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realistic power, and the interest centres in the circumstances of the 
action itself. Certainly, to the fourth century one group of in- 
dependent sculpture is usually attributed—that representing the 
tragic fate of Niobe and her children: but in that the figures are 
rendered with a due observance of the requirements of formal 
beauty, and nowhere is nobility and grace of conceptioh 
sacrificed to realistic expression. The same cannot be asserted of 
the dramatic sculpture of the decadence. In the battle of Gods 
and Giants modelled round the great altar of Zeus at Pergamum, 
a wonderfully vivid group, the masterly technique of which has 
possibly never been excelled, the contortions of giants in the stress 
of combat or in the agony of death are given with tremendous force. 
The dramatic power of the composition is undoubted: but the re- 
pose and dignity typical of the earliet ages are therein superseded 
by a restless variety of line and a desire for expression which knows 
no bounds but serves a purpose quite other than that of beauty of 
form. The allegorical element, too, is present to such an extent 
that the sculptors, apparently recognising that they had gone be- 
yond the dimit of the capacity of their medium for characterisation, 
found it desirable to label the personages introduced. 

The distance in the direction of realism to which the later 
Rhodian sculptors went is well illustrated by the well-known 
Laocoon group. Its excellence in design and execution cannot be 
denied: yet the fact remains that the aim of the sculptors was to 
present an almost scientific-record of the pathology of pain rather 
than an artistic form of beauty. In addition to realism, the group 
exhibits another prominent feature of decadent art. The sculptors, 
in the pursuance of realistic effect, have chosen a subject beyond 
the scope of their medium. Does the Laocoon group tell its own 
story completely? Should we have really understood the sig- 
nificance of this group if the history of Laocoon had not been pre- 
served for us in the poetry of Virgil or elsewhere? Sculpture is 
limited by its nature to the representation of an isolated point of 
time, a circumstance which confines the sculptor’s choice to sub- 
jects which can be fully rendered by a single impression. This 
condition cannot be fulfilled by the climax of a tragedy, for a 
painful episode does not compose a. tragedy in itself, but only in 
relation to the sequence of events which culminates therein. The ` 
tragic fate of Laocoon and his sons cannot be really apprehended 
except through a knowledge of the special circumstances which 
determined their destruction. Sculpture such as the Laocoon 
group or the Farnese Bull, appreciation of which depends some- 
what upon the support afforded by the literary account of an action 
which the sculpture but inadequately represents, has no claim to 
be considered purely as sculpture. It owes much of its effect to the 
pathos inspired by the story itself. Only in the period of de- 


ri 
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‘ cadence did sculpture voluntarily quit thé province within which 


alone it could exist as an independent art. The sacrifice of beauty 
of farm to the desire for realistic imitation ; the choice of subjects 


incompletely intelligible except a literary account, be also provided | 


—these are the most marked symptoms’ òf the period of decadent 
sculpture which set in after the death of Praxiteles and the fall of 
the Greek republic. 

_ And what of the trend of musical art since " Beethoven’ s day? 
We\noticed two tendencies in the Hellenistic age of sculpture : one, 
to fnaintain the tradition of the past, an endeavour which finally 
ended in lifeless imitation’: the other, to transcend the restrictions 
of beautiful form, and to indulge in a more intense, a realistic’ ex- 
pression. Have not tendencies analogous to these been active in 
music during the nineteenth century? Almost a century has 


` passed since Beethoven’s last symphony was produced, during 


which time many symphonies have been composed: but what 
organic growth can the symphony form show as the result? Some 


~ advance may have been made by Brahms in the further organisa- 
- tion of key relationships and in utilising the polyphonic expedients - 


which Bach had employed some century and a half before: but can 
it be seriously urged that Brahms has carried the balance cf form 
and expression to a higher pitch of perfection than that attained by 


Beethoven? Though further removed from Beethoven in point of 


time than this composer from Mozart, does not Brahms owe in- 
finitely more to Beethoven, in’ addition to his debt to Bach, than 
Beethoven owed to Mozart? Herein there is no intention to 
appreciate Beethoven at the expense of Brahms. Even if the art of 
Brahms be no advance, from the point of view of evolution, ypon 
that of Beethoven, there can be little question as to its integrity. But 


_ the issue is quite definite: if the art of Brahms does not represent 


a further development of the ideal which Beethoven perfected, 
then it is imitative rather than progressive. The fofmer claim can 
scarcely be upheld: and there seems no way of avoiding the con- 


' clusion that, considered in relation to the principle of the balance of 


form and expression, Brahms represents a retrogression, rather 


than an advance, from Beethoven’s artistic ideal. To be more , 


accurate, if Brahms stands for an advance at all, then for an ad- 
‘vance in musical science, but not in musical art. : 
On the whole’ it seems most reasonable to regard the oiher 
characteristic exhibited by’ nineteenth-century music as the pre- 
dominant and natural tendency of the age—a tendency towards a 
greater intensity of expression, or “‘ expressive characterisation,” 
‘to quote Sir Hubert Parry’s phrase. This ideal of musical art 
found in Schumann and Berlioz, the Romantic composers, its first 
‚important exponents: from them the succession passes unbroken 


through Liszt and Tschaikovsky to Richard Strauss. It is true | 


) 
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that some of these wrote symphonies: but it may be said that the 
desire for vivid expression has proved a more powerful impulse 
to them than beauty of musical form. In no sense do their y 
phonies stand for the balance of form and expression, though they 
do present a closer approach to this ideal tban a later musical 
development—the symphonic poem, in which the tendency to- 
wards intense expression finds a far greater measure of liberty 
from the restraint imposed by considerations of beauty which the 
symphony form implies. ` 

1 Not infrequently the symphonic poem is described as a pew 
musical form. A brief inquiry will suffice to-show that this is not 
strictly accurate. A purely musical form must grow, organically, 
out of the characteristic qualities of the musical medium, and be ` 
determined solely by these. By the symphonic ppem, by any 
music written to a programme, this condition cannot be fulfilled, 
for the simple reason that the relationship of the parts to one 
another is decided, not by those natural laws of musical form from 
which the symphony sprang, but by the emotional exigencies of a 
literary scheme, by, no-means necessarily framed to conform with 
the psycho-physiological principles upon which the existence of 
pure music depends. Let us not, then, confuse the issue with the 
idea that the symphonic poem is a further development of the 
symphony form. The name is, in truth, inept and liable to mis- 
lead: for the kind of music to which it is applied, in Herr Wein- 
gartner’s phrase, ‘‘ psychologico-dramatic variations,” would, in 
general, prove a more accurate, if a cumbersome, title. 

So far devoid, in fact, of musical form are the more progressive 
symphonic poems, and all programme compositions properly so- 
called, that as music they are incompletely intelligible. An in- 
timate knowledge of the literary scheme which the composer fol- 
lowed is necessary to their proper appreciation. And this is a 
circumstance of no little importance: frorn it may be traced a clear 
analogy betwéen programme music and decadent sculpture such 
as the Laocoon and the Farnese Bull. ‘‘ Die Ideale’’ of Liszt: 
Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” and Strauss’s “ Don 
‘Quixote ” do not aim at expression through the resources of 
music as an independent art. Not through beauty of musical form 
do they attain intelligibility, but through the medium of a verbal 
explanation. Does not the ‘‘ Don Quixote ” of Richard Strauss 

-owe as much of its effect to the pathetic humour of Cervantes’s 
story as the Laocoon group to the tragic history narrated by Virgil 
and-others ? i 

It is, perhaps, desirable to point out that the addition of a pro- 
gramme to music is not, in itself, evidence of the decadence of the 
symphonic poem. Any argument based on this circumstance 
would also apply to the song and the music drama. But there is 
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in this connection a consideration which is not always recognised : 

that while the song, the musio drama, is frankly a joint union of 

music and literature, programme music professes to be the suc-. 
cessor of the independent music of the past, and as such its rela- 

tion to the development of musical art must be judged. There can 

be no question of the legitimacy of programme music as a form of 

musical activity : the sole contention submitted here is that though’ 
legitimate, programme music is also a decadent tendency, and 

this because it has renounced the artistic independence which dis- 

tinguished music of the symphony type. 

Composers of programme music are naturally loath to admit 
that such music is not comprehensible save through the medium 
of a programme. The practice of Richard Strauss ‘has been to 
publish his tgne poems unaccompanied by verbal explanation: yet 
among his staunchest supporters are those who clamoured most 
insistently for the programme. They justly realised the necessity 
of the programme, and, by devious. paths, the programmes have 
come forth. Stil] to admit—and it is impossible to deny—the ' 
necessity of the programme is to confess, in most unmistakable 
terms, the weakness of programme music, if it be regarded as the 
substitute for the independent symphony of the past. 

And why is much recent music unintelligible except when ex- 
` plained by a programme? The introduction of the realistic 
‘element into a medium essentially conventional was noted as a 
typical indication of the decadence of Greek sculpture. Now 
music is even less susceptible to realistic expression than sculpture. 
The necessity for programmes is, in truth, to be ascribed to the 
attempt to compel realistic effects from a medium fundamentally 
ideal. No matter how great the skill of a composer, he cannot 
depict in musical ferms alone the particular characters of an event, 
say the hanging of Till Eulenspiegel. A catastrophe, -a woeful 
calamity, may be expressed in a general sense by a drop from a 
high to a lower register when set in a fitting context’: but if such a 
drop be taken to signify a fall, and this is by no means inevitable, 
it might just as easily express a fatal fall over a cliff or down a well 
as the specific act’of hanging. Music. can convey the general, 
atmosphere of sentiment which an incident evokes; but cannot, by 
itself, specify the attributes which distinguish one incident from all 
others. To music words must.be added to indicate individual 
characters or specific situations, for such is beyond the capasity of 
music as an independent art. 

The abandonment of the art to realism, and, as a consequence, 
the forfeiture of its independence as an art—by these characteristics 
the decadent sculpture of the Hellenistic period was marked. 
Equally essential features are they also of music which requires a 
programme. The analogy between the development of Greek 
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sculpture and music, close as it is in the other stages of evolution, 
is nowhere more in evidence than in the correspondence of the 
intrinsic characters of decadent sculpture with those of pro- 
gramme music. The decay of Greek sculpture is usually at-~ 
tributed to the causes which resulted in the break up of the Greek 
republic: and the growth of the modern spirit, democratic, 
rationalistic, may, perhaps, be held to account, in part, for the 
decadence of the greatest art of modern civilisation. But this seems 
a somewhat artificial way of viewing the facts. It is much more 
reasonable to suppose that the real cause of decadence is to be found 
in the nature of art itself, and that the spirit of the time simply 
waits, as it were, upon the course which an art is predestined to 
follow. However this may be, the proximate cause for the direc- 
tion which modern music has taken is, without doubt, the influénce 
exercised: by Wagner, the strongest personality in the musical 
world since Beethoven. The central fact of Wagner’s psychology 
is that of a dramatic genius endowed not with a literary but with a 
musical faculty of a peculiar kind. His aim, as a musician, was 
quite definite: to develop the capacity of music in such directions as 
would help to enhance the emotional appeal of drama. Dramatic 
effect of the kind which Wagner sought depends essentially upon 
the arrangement of contrasting individualities in specific group- 
ings, or situations: that is upon the organisation of characters not 
general but particular. The ideal of music, practically up to 
Wagner’s day, ‘had been the expression of generalisations through 
the medium of beautiful forms. Wagner’s revolution was directed 
towards making music as individual as possible. For his purpose 
a beautiful musical form was’ quite unnecessary: he gave us the 
leitmotiv instead, a device whereby the attributes associated with 
a certain individual or agency might be vividly recalled to mind 
through the law of association. The leitmotiv method is of the 
essence of realism; and to Wagner’s successful use of it may be 
ascribed the realism, which much of the later music, though not 
intended for the theatre, exhibits. 

To estimate the precise value to music drama of Wagner’s revo- 
lution in music is beyond the purpose of the present paper: the 
fact is mentioned here only. because of the influence which this 
. change in the character of music has exercised upon the subse- 
quent development of programme music. It has been said that 
Wagner killed the symphony: certain is it that he has given a 
most powerful impulse to realism, to individualiséd expression, to 
the neglect of musical form, to all the tendencies for which the 
symphonic poem now stands. Wagner’s example has been 
pleaded as the excuse for the committal of many'extravagances in 
musical characterisation, for many offences against the laws of 
form. The curious thing is that Wagner himself foresaw the 
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danger of applying ‘the realistic method to music intended for the 
concert room. He went so far as to` warn musicians against the 
practice of composing music to,a programme. Yet Wagner’s 
example has proved a greater force than his Warning. Ir spite of 
the obvious differs erence between the requirements of music for the 
. theatre and of music for the concert room, Wagner’s practice has 
proved so acceptable to the spirit of the time that most recent music 
tends towards the impassioned, dramatic, ideal. 

Of no little interest at this juncture is a consideration of thd psy- 
chology of the appreciation of music: particularly in reference to 
the change effected in it by the growth of realism, of unrestrained 
expression, in music. Beethoven stood for the balance of form 
and expression : the prevailing tendency since his day has been to 
favour expression at the expense of form. Now the appreciation of 
beauty of musical form depends upon the cultivation of a‘ taste, 
which, even if inherent, needs to be educated. Artistic interest in the. 
beauty of form ‘accordingly springs from the intellectual faculty.°.. 
Expression, on the pther hand, directs its appeal to the feelings: ` 
appreciation of it is în no sense regulated by cultute, but is beyond 
the direction or control of the individual volition. The, appre- 
ciation of expression is doubtless a function of the emotions. The 
balance of form and expression, ‘then, translated into psychological 
terms, means the balance of the intellectual and the emotional 
factors in a musical composition : to develop expression at the 
sacrifice of form is equivalent to increasing the emotional power of 
music’ without enlarging, to a corresponding degree, its artistic 
interest for the intellect. To enhance the emotional value of music 
to the utmost was, indeed, Wagner’s repeatedly’ expressed àm- 


bition : as a consequence of this master’s phenomenal genius, non- “ 


theatre music also attempts to play -upon feelings, and pays but 


little regard to the restrictions which beauty of form requires. . 


` “ Berlioz,” wrote Sir Hubert Parry, ‘‘ works on the raw impres- 
f sionable side of human creatures, and excites them to an 

“ abnormal degree”; from Berlioz, yet even more from Wagner, 
according to the greater measure of his genius, does the intense 
emotional element in recent music proceed. 

The close analogy between programme music and the sculpture 
of the decadent period is evidence of no little significance in sup- 
port of the view that this phase of music represents the incipient 
decadence of the art. Stijl, arguments based upon analogy are 
sometimes regarded with suspicion ; yet, apart from this evidence, 
the study of the evolution of independent music discloses the fact that 
programme music is a retrograde tendency. What, in fact, was 


the origin of the symphony ?—for this the symphonic poem , 


assuredly tends to supersede. . Up to the first great climax in 
_ musical art the most successful music was undoubtedly that accom- 
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panied by words, though to Bach,’at least, the music was the sole 
consideration, as is clearly enough indicated by the fact that three 
‘of the most esteemed numbers included in the B Minor Mass were 
originally composed to words quite different from those to, which 
they are now set. Still it was not from Bach’s music, not even 
from his concerted pieces of purely orchestral music, that the sym- 
phony‘came into existence; but from the result of experiments in 
solo music for the violin and harpsichord, made by Italian com- 
posers more or less contemporary with Bach—Corelli, Vivaldi, 
and Scarlatti. Their efforts to make solo music interesting, 
through the organisation of contrasts within some symmetrical 
scheme, came to fruition in a primitive sonata form. As the prin- 
ciples of harmony were discovered, they, too, were employed as a 
further element of contrast and unity in design. Meanwhile the 
opera was the most popular musical entertainment in Italy; and, 
as the resources of musical composition grew, the music to the 
opera, at first of but little consequence, gathered importance and 
established a claitn to interest of its own. Composers were not 
slow to utilise the opportunity with which the operatic overtures 
provided them ; and, at last, these compositions become so interest- 
ing that they were occasionally performed apart from’the opera. 
The favorable reception of these overtures acted as an incentive to 
„the composition of the earliest independent orchestral overtures, 
and, finally, of the symphony itself, built upon the prin- 
ciples which compose the sonata form. ’ No stress need be laid 
upon the fact that the operatic overtures, even when not followed 
by operatic performances, owed their acceptance largely to-the, 
reminiscences of the operatic libretto which they called forth; 
their appreciation turned upon precisely the same psychological 
conditions as that of contemporary music which bases its appeal 
upon a literar} scheme. To replace the symphony, the highest 
achievement hitherto attained by independent music, by a type 
of dependent music similar to that from which the symphony 
developed, is to return to the lower level from which music was 
lifted far away back in the eighteenth century. It is difficult to 
interpret this retrogression as other than a Sign of the decadence 
of programme music. . i 

The analogy which the evolution of music shows to that of Greek . 
sculpture, and the inference drawn’ from the history of the develop- 
ment'of independent music itself, both lead to the conclusion that 
programme music is a decadent tendency. Yet, even so, is all ` 
music of this kind to be condemned merely on this account? Per- 
haps not. Decadence in art is as inevitable as the coming of 
winter in the cycle of the seasons, or as the approach of old age in 
the life of man. Even decadent art, if it be the spontaneous out- 
growth of the composer’s own personality and ideals, is preferable 
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to academic art, which is but a conscious imitation of the high 
_ achievements of some more happy age: Recognition of the de- 
cadence of programme music is, indeed, mainly of value to the 
critic. The artistic ideal of a decadent age is quite different from 
that of earlier periods; and in the estimation -of decadent art this 
‘ circumstance must be taken into consideration. The excellence of 
the Laocoon as a composition in sculpture is to be attributed to 
qualities quite other than those which compose the excellence, of 
the Aphrodite of Praxiteles. To cavil at programme music mefely 
because of its realism, or because it does not exhibit the beauty of 
musical symmetry is as intelligent as to complain that the quality | 
` of the air-nourished, speckled orchid is not that of the hedgeside 
.. rose. The Symphonia Domestica of Richard Strauss, estimated 
by Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony as the standard, is wanting in 
beauty of form. Asa statement of fact this cannot be questioned, 
though it is somewhat irrelevant to the issue. It is not the func-. 
tion of an enlightened criticism merely to condemn a work because 
` it does hot exhibit qualities its composer never meant it to possess. 
The evaluation of a composer’s artistic ideal is certainly an impor- 
tant function of criticism, but, beyond this there is still the ques- 
tion whether the composer has carried his intentions successfully 
into effect. We cannot but admit the decadence of programme 
music; but let us not refuse our sympathy to’ whatsoever healthy 
vitality it may, in spite of this, possess. 
u -'’ GEORGE Lrůky. 
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ARBITRATION VERSUS WAR: VERDICT FOR THE 
DEFENDANT WITH TREMENDOUS COSTS. 


ERMANIA locuta est; causa finita est.’ Germany has 

spoken ; the case is settled. There is no appeal from the 
judgment recently delivered by the Imperial Chancellor, Herr v. 
Bethmenn-Hollweg, that arbitration is no substitute for war, and 
that the exhausting struggle among nations for superiority in 
armaments—the war in peace-time—must go on indefinitely, 
until something turns up. The farmers in Yorkshire and 
Devonshire, the clerks in London, Edinburgh, Belfast, and 
Manchester, must be taxed further. And taxation proving 
inadequate, loans must be raised, the national debt must 
be increased, social legislation set back, and cultural problems 
postponed, in order that larger and even larger sums may be 
tossed into the water. For that, inthe last analysis, is what it all 
comes to. Germany will have it so, and whether we will or not, 
we must needs acquiesce, and keep abreast of the militarist 
Powers, cost what it may. Already our system of taxation has had 
to be changed for the purpose. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget and 
the movement against the Lords were the results. But the financial 
proceeds of Mr. George’s expedient are but palliatives. More 
money and ever more money will be required. For our entire 
military system will now have to be remodelled. Universal mili- 
tary service must be substituted for voluntary enlistment. Every 
male member of the community will be obliged to give a portion 
of the time heretofore allotted to. training for peaceful pur- 
suits to drilling for war. And our commercial habits and 
customs will in turn have to be adjusted to this radical 
reform, which we are bound to carry out, solely because our Ger- 
man cousins will have it so. They are militarists in the broad 
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` sense “that hos among them who do not Sctively preach the 
doctrine inarticulately practise it. And we have no choice but 
to follow suit. Germany is militarising Europe and the greater ` 
part of the world. Whether militarisation is an evil or a boon I 
am not now concerned to inquire.. The fact alone is weighty : 
Germany’s influence is paramount on the globe, and it is on the 
side of militarism, and of all that militarism connotes and entails. 


` WHAT GERMANY WANTS. 


From the Imperial Chancellor practical people did not anticipate 
the enthusiasm of the dreamer,—despite his reputation as an 
idealist, and his nickname, ‘‘ Privat-Dozent.’’ They hoped he 
would at least adhere in the namie of his Government to the prie 
ciple of arbitration. 

A declaration of that kind would have been a moral triumph for 
Germany. Instead of it came a cold prickly shower-of ironical 
words, and hard, almost cynical maxims. It was a speech to be 
' remembered. Petitioned to set some limits to the cancerous growth 
of armaments which is gnawing at the vitals of the nations, Herr 
von „Bethmann replied that Germany had been seeking for a ser- 
viceable formula, but had found none. Wars, he went on to state; 
are no longer made by Cabinets. They are the products of the 
nation’s emotions. These emotions can be calmed, heated, in- 
fluenced in many ways, and if an effective tnternational means of 
influencing them in the direction of peace'be discovered, a Chan- 
cellor will be the first to feel grateful. 

But would not Germany at least consider favourably segues 
for limiting armaments, if they were made by another Great 
Power? No; Germany cannot agree evén ‘to this. How could 


she? To bégin with, there would have to be a definite classifica- . | 


tion of the States, of the-world, a Domesday Book of the globe, 
“ into which each nation with the sphere of influence appertaining | 
“to it, would be entered according to number.” Then take the 
armies. {‘ If we in Germany be called upon to cut down our army 
j‘ by 100,000 men, by how many must the armies of France, Russia, ` 
s ‘Austria, and Italy be reduced ? > And so on. In other words: 

’ “Tf you ask us Germans to put limits to our naval and military 
*“ expansion, you must first ‘give us that international status to 
. ‘which the unrestricted growth of our armaments would, if our 
“ belief, have ultimately enabled us to attain. If you agree to that, 

‘f say so.’’ Here we touch the real roots of Germany’s attitude. 
She feels that she is growing as no other State in Europe can grow, 
and that from time to time she will also absorb and assimilate part 
a what-are still foreign political bodies.” That is her honest con- 
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viction. What motives have we pacifist Powers strong enough to 
induce her to give up that alluring perspective? That is the ques- 
tion. The only motive at present visible is a deterrent: Britain’s 
Superiority on the water. That means fresh taxation and loans, 
and the stay of cultural progress. 


THE WEAK ARE DESTINED TO BECOME THE PREY 
OF THE STRONG. 


Interesting and unconvincing was the Chancellor’s objection to 

a’general limitation of armaments. Every such attempt must 
fail, be said, because mutual supervision is. impossible. ‘I 
f: hold that supervision of any kind is incapable of being carried 
‘out, and the endeavour to carry it out would only lead to con- 
“tinuous mutual distrust. -Who would enter into any such 
“ agreement unless he first had absolute certitude that none of his 
“neighbours would make their fighting power Stronger than the 
“ disarmament convention allows him? He who studies this 
‘“question of disarmament earnestly, and on the basis of facts, 
“ following it out to its remotest consequences, must, come tothe 
“ conclusion that it is insoluble so long as men remain men and 
‘* States remain States.’’—That is clear and emphatic. 
..To the suggestion that the British and German Governments 
should keep ,each other informed as to their shipbuilding pro- 
grammes and progress, the Imperial Chancellor intimated his 
assent-. Here, of course, no supervision will be necessary. Each 
side will trust the other implicitly. How much this means may be 
gathered from the commentary of Herr v. Bethmann himself. ‘‘ It 
“was all the more easy for us to close with this proposal that our 
““ shipbuilding programme from the very outset lies open to the 
“whole world. The Chancellor wound up his interesting dis- 
course with a few maxims which extreme pacifists in this country 
would do well to bear in mind when the question of our shipbuild- 
ing programme next comes up for discussion. Brute force, war, 
as the ultima ratio cannot, the Chancellor told ‘his countrymen, be 
struck out of the life of nations. . . /. ‘‘ Strength isa condition 
“of a peaceful disposition. The old maxim has not yet lost its 
“ force that the weak become the-prey of the strong. If a nation 
“will not or cannot spend so much on its armaments that it can 
“elbow its way through the world, it falls back into the second 
“‘ row, it drops to the rôle of super. There will always be another, 
““a stronger, one in readiness to take its place in the world.” 
Parchment is parchment, steel alone is force. That is the gospel 
preached by Herr v. Bethmann-Hollweg. : 
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_ WEAKNESS OF THE.CHANCELLOR’S ARGUMENTS. 


When the Chancellor affirms that nowadays wars are not made 
by Cabinets, one is tempted to ask him, Was the Russo-Japanese 
campaign then the result of purely national emotions? Was the 
Spanish-American war brought about by the intensity of the feel- 
ings of the two peoples? As for supervision, it is easy enough. 
It would not be easy for Germany, France, or England to increase 
her navy or her army considerably unknown to her neighbours. 

- To-day nations have telegraphs and telephones and jntelligence 
* , departments which work wonders. Nothing of primary interest , 
toa Government long remains hidden from them. ` 

In England the friends of peace who would fain think well of 
- Germany found one crumb:of consolation in the Imperial Chan- 

_¢celjor’ s promise to keep the British Government informed of Ger- . 
many’s shipbuilding projects as soon as they become a programme. 
Prematurely. The German Chancellor affirms solemnly that the 
strength of a nation’s army and navy cannot be ascertained, nor its- 
growth supervised; by another nation. Patriotism is resourceful 
enough to circumvent the- sharpest vigilance. Good. In that 
case of what avail is it to receive from the German Government a 

‘mere statement about their shipbuilding projects? If a solemn 
treaty between Great Britain and Germany would offer no serious. 
guarantee that each Government would keep its promises and 
Steal a march on its adversary, can a mere exchange of Mi 
grammes offer such a guarantee? What is the meaning, if there 
be any, im a proposal of this kind coming after an objectiop such ~ 
as that? They eliminate each other. © Meee, 

/ 
_ HOW GERMANY MANIFESTS HER LOVE FOR 
ry ARBITRATION TREATIES. D 


“ Germany does not look askance upon arbitration treaties,” the 
Chancellor says. Can he really have made this assertion? Yes, 
he must have made it, for he goes on to confirm it. ‘‘ We con- 
*‘ cluded with two Great Powers general ‘treaties of arbitration, of 
“which one is still in force.” That must, in truth, have been.a 

' heroic feat, só proud the Chancellor appears to have been of it. 
And yet it can hardly be termed heroic. For during the past de- 
cade no less than 167 arbitration conventions have been struck up 
among nations. And of these 167, Germany can point to one as 
her own part in the movement! To one! 

The mighty German Empire, then, which ‘‘ does not look askance 
‘“ upon arbitration treaties,” has as many of them to its own credit 
as San Domingo, Haiti, Persia, or Venezuela—just one. It did 
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once conclude another, but the story of this second treaty does not 
bear out the Chancellor’s assertion. It was arranged under Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Presidency between Germany and the United States. 
The American Senate, however, declined to ratify it on formal 
grounds. In the year 1908 Senator Root formulated another set 
of treaties in which the requirements of the Senate were fulfilled. 

- All the States of Europe were then invited to sign them, and many 
other Cabinets in other parts of the world. Twenty-four Govern- 
ments consented, and the Senate ratified the treaty with these. All 
the States of Europe signed the agreement—all but one. And that 
one was Germany. In the celebrated Memorial of the Swiss Federal 
Council of December, 1905, it was recorded that the Government . 
in Berne opened conversations with eight States for the purpose of 
clearing the ground for the conclusion of arbitration treaties. In 
seven out out of the eight cases the treaties were duly signed. In 
only one case was there a complete failure. ~And that was with 
the German Empire! And from that day to this that great Empire 
has steered clear of the convention or treaty with the weak republic. 
A few days ago the Danish Government made a statement to the 
effect that it shrank from inviting Germany to strike up an arbitra- 
tion convention, because the German Government’s aversion to 
such agreements is a matter of common knowledge.* 

Do not such facts‘as these throw a strong, dry light on Germany’s 
ctAged leaning toward arbitration treaties? I have no fault to 
find with her aversion. It is a policy like any other policy, and 
doubtless it suits Germany’s plans better than any other. But why 
Qh any “SO frankly ? To talk of Germany being partial to such 
agreements, in the teeth of such facts, is uncomplimentary to one’s 
hearers and to the general public. 


GERMANY THWARTED THE OBLIGATORY 
ARBITRATION TREATY AT THE HAGUE. 


-A 


At the sesa Hague Conference it was the German Govern 
ment that thwarted the endeavour to conclude a universal 
treaty rendering arbitration in a number of cases obligatory ` 
upon all States. Thirty-five Governments were ready to 
sign it. Germany, supported by Austria and the little 
Balkan States, vetoed it, by insisting that it should not be 
deemed to have passed unless the delegates of the Conference were 
unanimous. The German delegate intimated that unless this de- 
mand were acceded to, little more would be heard of -Hague Con- 
ferences in the future, and at the same time he declared that his 
Government cherished great sympathy for arbitration treaties. He 
‘added, it is true, that she prefers the two-State system : let Govern- 

*CE Pester Lloyd, April and, 1911. 
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ments conclude the Gonventionsi in pairs. And yet his own Govern- 
ment, with all its sympathy, has struck up only one such treaty— 
like Haiti, Venezuela, and’ Panama! 

Yet matters affecting the vital interests or the honour of a nation 
‘ were, of ‘course, not to be submitted for arbitration: it was only 
stipulated that questions turning upon, coinage, weights and 
measures, literary property, and the personal estate of seamen 
dying abroad, were fit subjects for arbitration. That is all. Yet 
Germany cried No! 

With this restrictive action of the great Genn Empire 
the public mind in Great Britain should be familiarised, 
not with a view to inflaming racial passions among us, but for the 
" purpose of awakening a spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice. Germany ` 
is a firm believer i in the Gospel df Might. She holds that the weak 
is doomed to fall a prey to the strong, and as'there are many weak 
and yet wealthy States, she is.minded to. become strong, and 
_ to carry off the prey. In view of this,’ Great Britain’s 
policy. must run along one.of two alternative lines: either 
admit .Germany’s overlordship, and resign herself to see 
that overlordship translated into far-ranging political -changes, 
or else prepare for the conflict which seems to be the one alternative 
to that. i 

Henceforward British, nad indeed European policy generally, 
will be deeply coloured by the ideas and maxims to which 
many through Herr v. Bethmann-Hollweg has affixed the hall- 
. mark of the Imperial. Government. Hitherto the influence of 

German militarism has only reached our navy afd finances.’ : In 
_the near-future it will also affect our army, our commerce, our 
industry, our social legislation, and again our finances. 


TO-DAY IS THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT FOR 
ARRESTING THE GROWTH OF ARMAMENTS. 


Look at a single facet of this many-sided problem, —the naval 
preparations. It ig impossible to contemplate the ruinous potency 
‘of competition in this field without discerning that ‘the present 
moment is peculiarly adapted for calling a halt. Otherwise, whole, 
nations, tob poor to spend the necessary sums, will be engulfed. 
Now that the Maritime Powers have scraped together the needful 
money for the recent shipbuilding ` campaign, another monster 
_ arises, impatient to devour the substance of peoples and com- 
munities. It is the Sphinx question of calibre. The Japanese war 
made it clear that the 30°5 centimetre gun was the decisive factor 
in latter-day naval warfaré. In order to accommodate this gun, a 
special type of ship had to be constructed—the redoubtable 
** Dreadnought,’’ whose artillery consists mainly of those new 
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guns. That was the modern doctrine in naval artillery. But it is 
now being superseded by one still more modern. The United 
States and Great Britain enlarged the calibre-laSt year, but the 
other nations showed no signs of following their example. ‘“‘ At 
‘“Jastl’’ cried the enthusiastic champion of peace. But he was 
mistaken. In France the competent naval authorities have now 
arrived at the conclusion that the enlargement of the calibre is an 
imperative necessity, because the velocity of the big-calibre guns 
can now be increased to that of the smaller-calibre artillery. Thus 
the 34 centimetre piece will send a missile just as fast as a 30°5 
centimetre cannon. Therefore it must be introduced. The im- 
mediate result is that line-of-battleships will now have to have a 
displacement of 24,000 or 27,500 tons, the former armed with ten 
' 34 centimetre guns in five double turrets, the latter type with 
twelve guns of the same calibre in three double and two 
triple turrets. The two coming ships of the ‘‘ Jean Bart” class 
will, M. Delcassé says, be provided with guns of this calibre. 
The German Marine bids fair to go a step further. The firm of 
Krupp is now engaged in fabricating a 35'5 centimetre gun, with 
a tube 18% metres long. This cannon will work miracles of 
destruction : near the mouth its missile will pierce, the hardest 
steel plate of 1 metre thickness, while at a distance of ten kilo- 
metres it will go through the strongest ship’s armour existing 
to-day! The price of this artillery will, of course, be considerably 
higher than for the set of guns at present in use, and other 
correlative charges will rise in proportion. Yet the countries which 
shrink from the prospect of dropping into the class’of supers, as 
the Chancellor picturesquely terms it, are again straining sinew 
and muscle to make a needful but ruinous effort. Italy, whose 
painful financial experience before and during the Abyssinian 
disaster is still in the memory of politicians, has decided,.as soon 
as the ships now on the stocks are completed, to build four other 
Dreadnoughts of at least 24,000 tons displacement, with eight, 
ten, or even twelve 34 centimetre guns. 


THE MOLOCH OF THE SEA IS INSATIABLE. 


The outlook for the immediate future, therefore, may be sum- 
marised as 35°5 centimetre guns, correspondingly bigger battle- 
ships, and inevitably greater cos}. A cheerful perspective for the 
taxpayer |! 

It is significant of the little ‘distance which politicians of the 
Might-above-right school see.in front of them that whilé money 
is being thus freely spent in these new guns and new warships. 
yet another advance in naval artillery is announced as imminent 
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which will necessitate further outlay on a higher scale. In the 
United States competent specialists hold the view that all new 
vessels must have 40°6 centimetre guns, about eight of which in 
separate turrets would be so placed that all of them could be pointed 


' simultaneously in the most important diréction—broadside—and 


belch forth missiles weighing 1,080 kilogrammes. * The example 
of the United States will, of course, be followed in Europe, and the 
race will then begin anew. Now if during a relatively brief period 
we have seen the enlargement of calibre-limits from 24 toj28 centi- 
metres, then to 30°5, to 34, and to 35°5, is it to be asserted or 
believed that 40°6 centimetres will mark the uttermost boundary, 
the ne plus ultra? Certainly not. In a few years We may con- 
fidently expect bigger guns, more monstrous floating fortrésses, 
and a;more. gigantic: destruction of the substance of those who 


' toil and moil for the Moloch of the Sea. 


To-day a truce of the peoples might easily have been arranged. 


. The civilised world yearned for it.’ The British Government asked - 


‘ 


for it. But Germany refused to ent&rtain the notion. Herr v. 
Bethmann has scouted it ungently. Nothing can be done, he says. 
Is that ‘credible? Cannot even the man in the street, ‘after 
reading the facts just summarised,’ see for himself that one thing 
is very feasible, and would be superlatively useful : To conclude an 
International Convention for timiting the calibre of naval guns. 
It, seems a little thing, but its effect would Be exceedingly. bene- 
ficent, directly and indirectly.’ Could not the suggestion be 
officially made to the Chancellor, as a supplement to the covenant 


. about exchanging shipbuilding programmes? Why not try? 


3 \ 
ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY. . 


How different in modes of thought and methods of action are 
the peoples of the Anglo-Saxon race from the bulk of European 
nations! While Germany hums and haws, protests her love of 
arbitration and effectually vetoes its adoption, the English-speak- 
ing peoples on both shores of the Atlantic have squared their peace- 
circle in-silence. If the other Great Powers were now to go and do 
likewise, militarism would die of inanition. It is worth while to 
draw attention in passing to the characteristic fact that in Germany 
the average politician misconstrued the Anglo-American Arbitra- 
tion Agreement. ‘‘ Against whém is it directed?” was the first 
question asked. And the answer seemed obvious: ‘‘ Against Ger- 
“many on the one hand, and against Japan on the other.’’+ 


_ They also look :upon it as an experiment, which will not 


“Cf Pester Lloyd, April qth. 1911. ' 
t Cf Kölnische Zeltung, ‘April 13th, 1911. - Wy 
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avail to hinder war, whenever the interests at stake become 
really vital. The truth is, that the Agreement has no point to turn 
against any other State. On the contrary, every Government and 
every people will benefit by it indirectly. Directly, “too, 
they may prcfit by it if they have the will: they can adhere 
to the Agreement, if they are so disposed, and both Eng- 
land and America will welcome them. The arrangement is not 
an experiment: it is the result of one. Since peace was concluded 
at Ghent between the United States and England in the year 1814, 
after a war which was really a mere misunderstanding, despite 
occasional friction and violent heats, there has been no appeal to 
arms, nor has there been any wish on the part of either people 
to settle their disputes anywhere but round the green table. The 
experiment of a century has been consecrated by the Agreement 
of 1911, and the cause of the world’s peace has been furthered 
materially. 


THE DECAY OF MONARCHIES IS UNIVERSAL. 


Monarchies have but a short lease of life left tbem. Under the 
shadow of the democratic Upas tree they are withering fast. Ger- 
many and Austria appear to be the only countries in which, 
unless the unforeseen takes place and paralyses the effects of 
causes now operative, the institution of Monarchical govern- 
ment may still survive much. The decay of Monarchism, 
if we go deep enough to bare the roots of the matter, is 
not calculated to astonish the historian. It was inevitable. 
What is truly astounding is the universality and the rapidity of the 
process of decay. In Portugal, for example, the kingly régime 
might have lasted a couple of generations more. In Spain it 
should be stronger and more stable than it is in Austria, whereas 
it is wasting away. In Russia it might have healthier roots and 
greener boughs than anywhere on the globe, but it is stricken with 
some mysterious blight. Why tbis unaccountable drying up of an 
organism that looked so robust a short time ago? Because 
Monarchism is bitten with a suicidal mania. It is destroying itself. 
It was not the Republicans of Portugal who deposed and banished 
King Manoel. The Monarchists compassed the feat. It 
often happens in card games, where chance and skill are ele- 
ments of success, that a player wko has a poor hand wins steadily 
al the evening, although pitted against one who is ever flush 
o: trumps. The source of his success lies in his adversary's 
blunders. So it is with the struggle now going on between 
Monarchists and their enemies in Europe. Russia and Spain 
offer classical examples of Fate’s bitter ironies in this contest. 
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During the past month, for instance, in the opinion of level- 
headed ‘Russians, a damaging blow has been dealt to the 
‘Monarchical régime in the Tsardom, and by one of its warmest 
friends and professional champions. For M. Stolypin is a sincere 
friend of the jnstitution, and would make vast sacrifices to per- 
petuate it. He committed a series of biundets, not offences. Un-- 


‘happily, the consequences are the same, irrespective of the motives. 


, CAUSES OF THE PRESENT MINISTERIAL CRISIS 
. IN RUSSIA. 


1 


Piotr -Arkadyevich,Stolypin, many of his countrymen say, is a 


.man of destiny for the Monarchy. Involuntarily he damages the 


cause he would fain promote. Whether he leans towards 
Liberalism, as was the case down to the.year 1909, or towards ' 
Quietism, as he has done since then, his influence upon the 
Monarchical system in Russia would seem to be subtly baneful. 
In either case he has been steadily ‘or fitfully knitting democratic 
fibres into Russia’s national growth, or plucking out Monarchist 
fibres from it. Foreigners have no call to meddle in domestic 
matters of this nature. Beyond the fact that as friends of the 
Russian nation we should like to see it truly strong, and therefore 
adopting means to become so, it matters little to us how this or 
that internal problem is solved. The following narrative; which 
will give the reader an idea of the present state of politics in 
Russia,.and of the chronic crisis there, embodies the views of Rus- 
sian Monarchists. I reserve my own. The facts are known and 
can be verified by all. 

A twelvemonth ago the Russian | Pa edged his word to 


introduce Zemstyo institutions in the ‘Western, provinces. 


Whether this is‘a desirable reform: or the reverse: is doubtful. 
Opinion on the subject is divided. Anyhow the promise was made, 
and its outcome was a measure which was laid before the Duma, 
and With certain democratic “modifications was adopted by that 


© Chamber.’ The Zemstvo is a sort of County Council, which levies‘ 


local taxes, mends roads, provides schools, hospitals, dispensaries, 
and also gathers up a certain amount of political influence into its 


‘hands. Unhappily. there are racial differences'in the Western 


provinces twhich introduce awkward elements’ into the problem: 
Poles vie with Russians, Catholigism wrestles with Orthodoxy: If 
therefore you establish Zemstvos there on the same lines as in the 


' centre of Russia, you give the Poles the upper hand, and that is a 


consummation which cannot be thought of by the Duma. M. 
Stolypin’s way of solving the puzzle was to split up the’ voters into 
two national curiae, and to limit the number of Polish delegates 
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‘so that the Russians would always possess a majority. That was 


the scope of the Bill which the Duma passed. 

In the Upper Chamber it had powerful enemies. Some members - 
of that House discountenance the Zemstvo altogether, and their 
opinion is not unsupported by good grounds. Others disapprove 
the nationalist principle : for once introduce nationalism as a frame- 
work separating voter from voter, and you have established 
separatism of the worst sort, which, if thoroughly applied, cannot but 
lead todisruption of the Empire. The fate of the Bill then was doubt- 
ful. But M. Stolypin knew of a remedy. He invoked the name of 
the Emperor, with his Majesty’s permission, in order to oblige the 
Monarchist Deputies to vote in favour of the measure. The 


‘ wavering and ever the decided Monarchists, who held that M. 


Stolypin was committing a grave error, felt constrained to say: 
“ We will vote for Stolypin, for his Majesty desires it.” A month 


_ before this, M. Trepoff, a Monarchist, had delivered a stirring 


speech against the project; but after the President of the Upper 
Chamber had opened his Majesty’s pleasure to the Conservatives, 
the e of the Bill seemed secure. In order to convince the 
Tsar that the interests of the Russian and Orthodox elements in 
the six Western provinces would be best furthered by this scheme, 
M. Stolypin had deputations from the population presented to 
the Emperor. 


THE PERSON OF THE TSAR IS DRAGGED INTO 
PETTY DEBATES. 


Meanwhile the out-and-out Conservatives and many moderate_ 
Monarchists fretted and chafed. Some were indignant at the spread 
of the Zemstvo, others resented the introduction of the nationalist 
principle into elections, whilea third group looked upon the coercive 
power wielded by M. Stolypin as a dangerous encroachment upon 
the prerogatives of the Tsar, and held that the manner in which it 
was employed tended to engraff democratic parliamentary govern- 
ment upon the Russian nation. Others again could not reconcile 
themselves to the means by which in this” particular case his 
Majesty had been convinced that M. Stolypin was indeed safe 
guarding the vital interests of the Russian element of the popu- 
lation. For the deputations received by the Emperor were com- 
posed largely of officials dependent on the Government and of 
Marshals of the Nobility. A letter to the Tsar revealing these data 
was indited by M. Durnovo, and handed to the President of the 
Upper Chamber. The object of that‘letter, M. Stolypin now con- 
tends, wás bad, and to write it was a punishable offence. It was 
the attempt of an intriguer and a frondeur to obtain in an under- 
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hand way undue-influence over his Majesty, and the recurrence of 
-such irregular meddling must be made impossible henceforward. 
Good government would otherwise be impossible. To these allega- 
tions M. Durnovo’s friends have an answer. The object of the letter 
was excellent, it was precisely to prevent undue influence from 
being brought to. bear upon the Monarch, whose person should not 


- be dragged into debates of fifth-class importance;. it was. to 


counteract irregular meddling. .Why were the Conservative mem- 


' bers df the Upper Chamber told how they had to vote? Of what 


use is a Second Chamber to the Crown or the country if the Premier 
is to be allowed to silence its best men, and to command the‘vote 
of the remainder? M. Stolypin had invoked the Emperor’s name 
(to sway the Upper Chamber. Once before he had done this and ~ 


` ‘misled the Tsar, as he afterwards acknowledged. All that M. 
Durnovo’s letter aimed at was to relieve good Monarchists from ` . 


the obligation of voting against their “conscience. Now the 
Minister who declares that such an object as this is bad, has 
characterised himself and his system adequately. ' 

M. Durnovo’s letter was held back. Then M. Trepoff zdied 


‘an audience of the Monarch, and received it. He unfolded his 


views and those of his, political friends to the Tsar, who, seeing 
how things were, authorised M. Trepoff and those whose opinions 
he voiced to` vote according to their consciences. This message 
was given informally.’ Next day the voting took place, M. 
Stolypin being present in the House. His brother-in-law, who 
heads a party, noticed. that the dissidents were in force. He 
remarked to the Premier that the majority might not rise above 


- six or seven. Neither of them yet knew what changes M. Trepof 


had quietly wrought in the ranks of the voters. Then came the 
bolt from the blue; the ‘Bill was thrown out by a majority of 
twenty-four; M. Stolypin sat there for a while transfixed to his 
seat. l 


THE RUSSIAN NATION'ENTREATED M. STOLYPIN - 
- TO REMAIN. 


t 


Next day the Premier learned how the unexpected had come to 
pass. , He at once placed his resignation in the Emperor’s hands. 
His friends declared that this time pis withdrawal was definite and 
final. He would retire into private life. The crisis took everyone 
by surprise. People.asked each other how Russia could get on 


, without M. Stolypin. Who could succeed him? What would . 


happen next. Groups of questions ardse, one more'urgent than 
the other, and called for answers. All patriotic Russians and true 


- 
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friends of the Empire were sorry to lose M. Stolypin, and hoped he 
would reconsider his decision. After all, he had a name which 
was an asset to any Russian Cabinet. Rightly or wrongly, men 
looked upon him“as the champion of law and order, the Minister 
who would brook no leaps and bounds, no privileges, no excep- 
tions. The corner stone of the edifice at which he was: working 
was supposed to be legality. True, he had once advised the Tsar 
to have recourse to a state stroke—after the dissolution of the 
second Duma—but then the conditions peremptorily demanded it. 
That stroke saved the Duma, and much else. Moreover, in 
ordinary times he could be trusted to uphold the majesty of the 
-law. That at any rate was the common belief, and in it lay M. 
Stolypin’s real strength, just as Samson’s was in his hair. It was 
that rooted faith that rendered him so useful to the Crown and to 
Russia. 
For a whole week representatives of public bodies and institu- 
_tions, private citizens, members of the Legislature and Grand 
Dukes besought the Minister to remain at his post. ‘‘ As for the 
“ Bill,’’.cried the Octobrists, ‘‘ have no fear for itsfate. We will see 
“it through again.” And two hundred deputies forthwith signed 
a paper, re-introducing into the Lower Chamber the measure which’ 
the Council of the Empire had rejected. But the Premier was 
obstinate. He countermanded dinners and receptions, declined to 
preside over Cabinet Councils, and emphasised- his resolve to 
go. M. Kokofftseff, the Finance Minister, was mentioned every- 
where as his successor, and people seemed contented. At last, 
one Empress intervened; then another exhorted him to show his 
patriotism and suppress his personal feelings. Finally, the Tsar 
of all the Russias himself solicited M. Stolypin to continue to give 
the nation and the Monarch the benefit of his services. Never 
before had any Russian Minister attained to such a dizzy height 
of power: The Ex-Governor of Saratoff was become the over- 
ruler of one-sixth of the terrestrial planet, deputy-providence for 
160 million human beings. The post of Grand Vizier in the 
Arabian Nights was as nought compared, with that of this 
marvellous Premiership. Few men’s heeds could stand the intoxi- 
cating, effects of such unparalleled power and prestige. To the 
entreaties of the Imperial family M. Stolypin is said to have re- 
‘mained deaf—for a time, until certain conditions of his should 
be accepted. Then it was yannounced that he had agreed 
to comply with the Imperial request, out of patriotism and putting 
his own personal feelings and dislikes in the background. Every- 
one who wished well to Russia rejoiced. The electric wires flashed 
the glad tidings to the ends of the earth. That was Friday evening, 
March 24th. 
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M. STOLYPIN FORBIDS THE TSAR TO TAKE ADVICE. 


That same night a Cabinet Council was held under ‘the presi- , 
issue) of the Premier. The Ministers assembled soon after eleven 

o’clock.- All were pleased at_the satisfactory turn things had 
taken. Their Chief had shown great qualities which: they re- 
spected. He had forgotten personal considerations in his eagerness 
to, serve his fatherland. He had nobly dispensed with petty 
vengeance, a desire for which had been ascribed to him. They 
might well be proud to serve under such a leader. Then the 
Premier spoke. And when he had opened to them the course he 
had actually taken, they sat aghast and speechless. He had 
insisted on a coup d’état in order to pass the rejected Bill, 
which was sure to pass, and he bad stood out persistently 
-for. a proscription list containing the names of the most 
prominent Monarchists of the Upper Chamber which the 


_ Tsar was to strike from the roll-call of the Legislature, on the 


‘ground that they were intriguers who rendered M. Stolypin’s task 
impossible. M.M. Durnovo and Trepoff were on the list, and 
were to receive unsolicited leave of absence for nine months, and! - 
then to be silently turned out of the House. Count Witte was to 
be removed/from the Upper Chamber on January ist next. 

Those were the bare outlines. The details were characteristic. 
M. Stolypin’s conditions it appears, at first, met with an un- 
favourable reception in the highest circles. One of the Empresses . 
had advised and then exhorted.him to let them fall. His Majesty 
had manifested unwillingness to accord them. And naturally. 
For to compel an absolute Monarch publicly, before all his sub- 
jects, to punish a trusty Minister, who had-saved his throne and > 
country for him six years ago, and had safeguarded his preroga- 
tives against this same Premier in 1909, smackd of humiliation. ` 

And to punish for what? | For attempting to save the Tsar from 
again making a mistake! .The Tsar was to be forbidden by 
M. Stolypin ‘to receive advicé from trusty counsellors!~ Even 
a constitutional king would rebel against such a lowering 
of ‘his prestige. But M. Stolypin. was unrelenting: he would 
remit’'no part of the penalty. -His conditions were there: 

` the Emperor might take them or leave them : twenty-five members 


l -. of the Upper, Chamber, including Count Witte, to be sacrifiçed; ' 
- the remainder to be made pliantgas wax; that would give the 


almighty Premier the key of the Upper Chamber. And a’ 
dangerous coup d'état for the sake of enacting ‘a ‘doubtful law 
which could and would have been passed in the regular way,—that 
procedure would intimidate the Deputies, and bestow upon the 
Premier permanent command of the Lower House. The Em- 
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peror’s prerogatives were henceforth his to invoke. ` And as for 
his colleagues—they were his subordinates. He had not 
deemed it necessary or desirable to give them an inkling 
of the negotiations he had been carrying on, or, the 
policy he had been contemplating. Nay, he bad not even 
consulted them on the coup d'état, for which they were to share the 
responsibility conjointly with him! The whole thing sounded 
-incredible. ‘‘ Those acts are the acts of a hare-brained dictator,” 
irresponsible people exclaimed. ` 


f 


THE FINANCE MINISTER WARNS THE PREMIER. 


ri 


In the Cabinet Council the Premier's revelations were listened 
to in silence. Then a voice was raised, only one. It was that of 
the Premier’s well wisher, the Finance Minister, M. Kokofftseff, 
who had been at great pains to keep M. Stolypin at his post, and 
. had rejoiced at the tidings that he had decided to remain. This 
Minister uttered notes of grave warning. To prorogue the two 
Chambers for three days, he said, in order to promulgate the 
. law by Imperial Ukase, independently of the Legislature, was highly 
irregular from the point of view of procedure, and not without 
danger as a precedent. If it was not a flagrant violation of the letter, 
it was certainly a breach of the spirit of the law. It would cause a 
tremendous stir throughout the country- And it was really quite 
needless, the Finance Minister contended, for the Bill was not 
urgent., The population had lived for a thousand years without 
the Zemstvo, and could dispense with it for another year or two. 
But even this delay was unlikely: the two Houses would pass it 
before the summer session was over. Why then press matters 
thus rashly? Why arouse the’ bitterness of the Radicals on the 
eve of the General ‘Elections, and at the same time weaken the 
Monarchists by decimating their numbers and striking down their 
best men? Above all, why draw the Monarch’s name into a 
dispute which was petty and personal. No; “the Finance Minister 
would not allow the matter to pass without recording his energetic 
protest. There was, however, still time. The Premier would do 
well to think the subject over before crossing the Rubicon. Once 
the Ukase was published, the Duma would-be thrown into a state 
of perilous ferment, and a wave of political excitement would sweep 
over the country which now, thank heaven, is relatively quiet. 
Better let sleeping dogs lie. 

But' M. Stolypin was obdurate. Seldom had a dictator shown 
himself so uncompromising. Not a jot would he abate of his 
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programme. Sit ut est aui non sit was his motto. As for 
the Duma, he remarked, the Finance Minister was miscalculating 
the effect of the measure on that body. The Duma loathes the 
reaction. Now the proscription list and the coup-d’état were 
thunderbolts aimed straight at the reaction. Therefore the Duma 
“gould welcome them with joy. So thought, so spoke the Prime 
Minister, thus giving a measure of his hopeless inability to grasp 
the elements of the situation, or to understand the nature of the 
materials with which he had to work. ; i t i 


4 
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THE OCTOBRIST PARTY AND THE SPEAKER - 
WARN M. STOLYPIN. 


g 2 


His own party, thẹ Octobrists, sent a deputation to him next 
day. It was headed by the Speaker of the Duma. The delegates; 
, having heard M: Stolypin, protested vehemently against the in- 

‘explicable course he was pursuing. They appealed to his 
patriotism to desist while there was time. But he was inexorable. 
-Then the Speaker announced that if the coup d’état were carried 
out, he would resign his post in the Duma. The other delegates 
spoke of resigning their membership of the Chamber in a body. 

M. Stolypin was puzzled’ and dismayed. He could not account 

for the strange mentality of these men. Here he was handing over 

to them their political adversaries and his own, bound hand and 
foot, to be thrown into outer darkness, yet they were not only 
not pleased, they were angry beyond words. They spoke of 

(precedents, of legality, of the Constitution, of coups d’état and 

‘other clap-trap. What could it all mean? Were they suddenly 

possessed or gone mad? 

M. Stolypin’s failure to gauge the inevitable consequences of 

- bis far-reaching acts, his inability to put himself at the angle of 
vision of his own party, of the Duma, of all Russia, is one of the ~ 

7 most striking facts in contemporary Russian politics. So long 
as suth Ministers are at the head of the Government, and invested 

with autocratic power—say his adversaries—it is a libel on 

-Providence- to speak of the unforeseen and startling’ as always 
happening in Russia. In virtue of the law of caueality, nothing 

else could possibly take place. v f 

The two Chambers were duly prorogued for three days; the 

Imperial Ukase was | promulgated converting’ the rejected 

Bill, into a-law of the Empire, and unsolicited leave of 

abserice fof nine months was publicly given to MM. — 

Durnovo and Trepoff, who, ipso facto, ceased to be members of 

| oe ) 
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the Upper Chamber. M. Stolypin had triumphed. But the cost 
of his victory is ruinous to the nation, and damaging to the cause . 
of Monarchy in Russia. The Speaker of the Duma resigned. 
An interpellation was at once brought in and declared urgent by 
the lower House. The 200 Deputies who had moved to have the ` 
rejected Bill passed a second time, struck their names off the 


. paper. M. Durnovo’s house became a centre of the political 


_world, to which’ the friends of Monarchy—of the Monarchical 
institution—pilgrimaged, to do homage to the man who had saved 
it against its bitterest enemies, and would fain also save it from 
its more dangerous friends. Even political adversaries came to 
express their sympathy with the cause of freedom of parliamentary 
discussion, which M. Stolypin had attacked in the person of M. 
Durnovo. The bulk of the Press condemned the Prime Minister’s - 
dictatorial ventures in no measured terms. The ex-Speaker 
Homyakoff wrote to the Premier telling him that Russia could 
follow him no longer. Alone the Nationalist Party stood to M. 
Stolypin. But even there, the greatest and most influential 
Nationalist of them all, the unrivalled publicist Menshikoff, of 
the Novoye Vremya, protested against the fateful blunders of the 
Minister. A by-election which took place shortly after showed 
how the country felt—the Cadet, Tesslenk6, being returned ‘by an 
enormous majority in Moscow. In the Upper Chamber, too, an 
interpellation was brought in—the first since the existence of the: 
two Chambers. M. Stolypin answered it, but his answer was de- 
clared unsatisfactory by a vast majority. In a word, all Russia 
was moved to its depths; and every institution on which the 
Government, and indeed the régime has to rely, arose against the 
Dictator. 


A STATE COMEDY. 


The interpellation by the Council of the Empire on April 14th 
offered M. Stolypin an opportunity of confessing his blunder and 
atoning for it, as he did two years ago, or ofs-committing another. 
He chose the latter alternative. The Upper House, composed 
mostly of experienced State dignitaries, ex-Ministers, and legal 
luminaries, all trusty Monarchists, had asked the Premier how the 
coup d’état could have been necessary seeing that the objects it 
aimed at could all have been abcomplished thoroughly in the usual 
legal way. M. Stolypin chose to put upon this question a wrong 

_construction to which it obviously is not open. He accused :the 
members of the Upper Chamber-of attempting to curtail the pre- 
rogatives of the Monarch! They denied; he held, the Tsar’s right 
to prorogue the Chambers and promulgate a law. As a matter of 
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common knowledge they admit the Epin? s nehi to do what he . 
did, and even tó go much farther whenever the needs of the Empire ` 
ER it. But they censured the Premier for advising, nay, com- 
pelling, the Monarch to launch thunderbolts against gnats to the 
detriment of the, nation’s interests and his own. The Ministet, by 
thus identifying bis personal act with that of the Tsar, needlessly 


‘exposed the latter to corrosive criticism. Prince Meshtshersky, a 


venerable champion of the Autocracy, who was on friendly terms 


. with more than one Tsar, bas just written about that interpellation : 


< “©The scene enacted in the Council of the Empire was not taken 


“ from the regular life of the State; it was a comedy in which the 
‘rôle of sufferer was taken over by the Supreme Autocratic power 
“‘ which’ is’ sacred to all Russians.”* M. Stolypin’s explanations 
were declared unsatisfactory by a majority of ninety-nine against 
fifty-three. What a number of insidious enemies of Autocracy the 
“Upper Chamber must harbour if M. Stolypin’ s accusations are 
soundest 


AUTOCRACY BY PROXY. 
‘Discerning the baleful effects of his Praner s ill-judged ainoa: 


the Tsar has, it is said, sent an encouraging message to M. Dur- 
novo, thanking him for his services. It is a pity that this implicit 


‘recantation should have been necessary. To thank a trusty 


Minister.for services which you have just publicly punished him for 


“seeking to render, and which you have disabled him from render- 


ing in future, is a procedure which his Majesty ought never to 
have been compelled to employ. It reminds one of the governess 
who threatened to leave the house unless her haughty young pupil 
were severely whipped, and of the loving mother who had to 
administer the whipping but: first. administered an anzsthetic to. 
the child. Since the present Premier has assumed the reins of 
office the Tsar has been too often compelled to descend into the 
dusty political arena, and far too often has he been obliged to 
change his tack there. People no longer know what to expect. 

Everything is in flux. Nothing, literally nothing, seems impos- 
sible in the Russia of Stolypin. 

Glancé at one or two of the incongruities of the situation. In the 
Legislative Chamber there are parties openly aiming at the over-. 
throw of the Monarchy in Russia’ By law the pursuit of this 
object is prohibited and punishable. ~ The contradiction sounds 


. odd, but it is, perhaps, intelligible from a certain point, of view. 


But from what standpoint can one understand this? Even in the 
Upper Chamber there, is no mercy or toleration shown to a party 


* Grashdanin, 3/16th April, 1911, 
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against M. Stolypin. For the Tsar’s open enemies there is 


‘room. They may ‘help to legislate for the ,nation. But 


M. Stolypin’s adversaries are prohibited, proscribed, spirited 
away. Again, everybody may make mistakes; to err is - 
human. Even the Emperor is liable—too liable, say his devoted 
friends—to be misled by his chief adviser. His Majesty’s mis- 
takes however duly become known; are criticised, and even 
publicly atoned for. But the Prime Minister, like the King 
of England, can do no wrong. Politicians who venture to 
correct or even point out the errors of that unique Russian 
man, cannot escape severe punishment. Those who drew 
attention to them two years ago were chastised by the Em- 
peror, although the Emperor’s prerogatives were saved by 
their timely intervention. Those who have pointed them out to-day 
have been still more stringently punished by his Majesty, con- 
strained by the Premier. But, at the same time, the Emperor’s 
own alleged mistake—if, indeed, it was a mistake to receive in 
audience a zealous subject—has not/only been exposed to critical 
public view, but publicly expiated. ‘‘ Russia is in truth an 
“ autocracy!’’ bitterly cry the Premier’s adversaries. 


UNANIMOUS RUSSIA. 


y 


Unanimity, or a near approximation to it, has thus been achieved 
for the first time in Russia. And it was M. Stolypin’s unenviable 
lot to accomplish it. He is disapproved by all. The Liberals 
reproach him with undermining the bases of legality in the Empire. 

he Conservatives blame him for weakening the hold of the mon- 
archic principle among the population. Courtiers are wroth with 
him for corroding the ancient sentiment, the firmly-rooted faith,. 


‘the hopes that were gathered round the Tsar. The Duma indicts 


him for the inexpiable sin against the elected of the nation. The 
Upper Chamber charges him with numbing the impulse that was 
uniting Tsar and country, with suppressing free speech and arro- 
gating to himself prerogatives denied to the throne. The 
Nationalists—those among them whose breadth of judgment marks 
them off from the crowd of party voting units—deplore the unjusti- 
fiable introduction of the principle of separatism into Russian 
politics. And all those other tMinking, common-sense people who 
were desirous that M. Stolypin should remain at his post and 
things should jog on quietly for a few years longer, are filled with 
bitterness at the thought that he has wantonly ruined his reputation 
for legality—a reputation on which his tenure of office and 
the success of his Cabinet were grounded. ‘ 


) 
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_ THE. ANARCHICAL DISSOLUTION OF AUTOCRACY? 


M. Stolypin has thus himself putan endtohisownusefulness. His 
raison d’être as chief of the Government is gone. Before this last , 
political freak people fancied that they knew what under a given 
set of circumstances he would do, and they were quite sure that they. 


-knew what he would not do. This salutary belief he has destroyed. 


From the cause of law he has divorced himself. In order to warm 
his own two hands he has heated the house of the nation with 


‘sparks. And in all this one cannot justly blame his colleagues, 


for when planning the coup d’état for which they were to be con- 
jointly responsible he never consulted them. For the sake of the 
country and the Monarchy and.of Russia’s foreign relations which 
are built upon the high opinion entertained abroad of the Em- - 


_ peror’s firmness, it is a thousand pities that M. Stolypin’s resigna- 
. tion when first tendered-was not accepted. r 


Those are the views now in vogue among M. Stolypin’ s Russian 
adversaries. And since the outbreak of'the crisis nearly the whole 


political world is in ‘the hostile camp. Russia’s foreign friends 


look on silently and ‘sorrowfully or ask themselves with bated , 
breath what Conservatives mean when they describe the process 
which seems now going on in the Tsardom as the anarchic dissolu- 
tion of autocracy. : Personally, I think they are somewhat 
SEETHA 2 zA “i J 
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HE great'flag on the Victoria Tower, flapping heavily in the 
southern breeze, reminded me this morning that on this day 
twelve months (May 6th) I had seen the same flag half-mast high 
proclaiming the death of King Edward. King George, therefore, 
who will be crowned on June 21st, has occupied the throne for 
exactly one year. This set me a-thinking. What of the first year 
of the new reign? What light has it thrown upon the character 
of the Sovereign?» What material has it afforded us for our 
, Speculation as to the future of the reign? When George V. is 
` crowned with due pomp and circumstance in the Abbey, which of 
his predecessors will he resemble? In other words, what kind of 
a King is the man whom all found the world hundreds of millions 
of loyal subjects will acclaim on his crowning day as their liege 
Lord and lawful Sovereign ? 

Twelve months is, it must be admitted, but a short period Gom 
which to draw any far-reaching conclusions. But as the saltness 
and temperature of the ocean can be ascertained by dipping a pint ` 
pot in the sea, so we may, without precipitate hastiness, draw pretty 
safe inferences as to the character of the-new reign from the sample 
of its first year. The King has already given us a taste of his 
quality, sufficient taste, indeed, for us to know what it is like, and 
to appraise it according to our individual liking. 

Short though the reign has been, it has sufficed to dispel the 
dark clouds which overcast the horizon and obscured the brilliance 
of the rising sun twelve months agone. For it is no treason to admit 
frankly now, that at the time of his accession calumny and slander 
had been so busy that there was, to say the least, uneasiness among 
many of the King’s most loyal subjects as to the personal 
character of their new Sovereign. The reign of his father had 
suddenly set while his sun was in its meridian splendour, .and 
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‘the trailing Jods of glory which irradiated the close of King 
Edward’s reign afforded a striking contrast to the sombre grey 
and depressing gloom of the opening of: that of his successor. 
But if it could not be said of King George, “ far off the promise of 
“ his coming shone,” it must now be gratéfully and gladly admitted 
_ that‘the mist and clouds which obscured the sunrise were speedily 
dissipated into thin air. All the fantastic fables which had been 
so widely circulated and so reluctantly credited, were no sooner < 
touched by the Ithuriel spear of Truth than they IRTA melted 
away, - 


E ‘And, like the baseless fabric of : i vision, 
i Left not a mak behind. ” 


\ 


t t 
No longer concealed behind the shrouding mist of the poisonous 
breath of calumny, the personality of the King was revealed in its 
gracious and attractive reality. Those who knew him from his 
childhood had no fear. But an intimate-personal acquaintance 
with princes is the privilege of the few. To-day what was then 


` known only to the few is accepted by all. Whatever the future may 


. hold within its urn of destiny, the nation and the Empire know that 
as to the past, 


t 


j Whatever record agi to li bt | 
He never shall be s a 


That in itself, and by itself, and for itself, must be reckoned as, ; 
\ the greatest boon brought by the first year of the new reign. 


_ Whatever the verdict of history. may be upon the new reign when 


George V. has been gathered to his fathers, we know now beyond - ` 
a peradventure or the shadow of a doubt, that the man whom we 
crown in June as our King brought.to the throne a physique, _ 
which no excess had weakened, a judgment ripened by wide ex- © 
perience, a character strengthened by disciplined self-control, and, 
enriched by the faithful discharge of the duties and responsibilities © 
of son, husband, and father. The new reign has started well. , 
All that is common ground. But it is sometimés worth saying 
things which everyone now takesfor granted. Especially is this ` 
the case when the general impression of to-day so radically differs ; : 


from that which prevailed so lately as the preceding year. 


‘Let us now advance to attack tht main problem. Admitted that ` 
the man is good, what manner of King will hebe? Some good ` 
: men oe been very bad rulers. Of the third san Se pyon said : 


4 ‘CA bettér farmer ne’er brushed des Kon learn 
f Nor a worse monarch left a realm undone.” 


` 
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Will some future Byron have to sarahe these lines about the 
‘fifth of the same name? 

The history of one brief year affords us materia for E a 
tolerably safe estimate as to the ideas which dominate the mind 
of our new ruler. Hardly a day, certainly not a week, has passed 
since he came to the throne, in which George V. has not been sum- ~ 
moned to stand and deliver a reply of some kind to the addresses, 
of one or another section of his subjects, or to make public utterance 
on some subject of national or imperial concern. In the case of 
some kings it would be idle to look for any expression of individual 
conviction in the conventional commonplaces put into their mouths 
by their constitutional advisers or by private secretaries, inspired 
and limited by precedent. But with this King it is different. 
Although not so flamboyant a rhetorician as the Kaiser, the public 
. utterances of George V. are not less instinct with a clearly cut 
personality, expressing itself through the medium of a language - 
which he handles as master. Even when the block of his speeches 
has been rough hewn for him by his advisers, the King is ever 
particular, even punctilious, in shaping them to accord with his 
own instincts as to what is the right form, his own convictions as 
to the right spirit. 

.Anyone who takes the.trouble to read consecutively the apidis - 
and addresses, and replies to addresses of the first year of the 
reign, cannot help being impressed by the constant recurrence of 
one keynote, which has never been sounded with such consistent 
and persistent emphasis by any ruler of Engiend:Sy since the days 
when the Lord Protector 


? 


“ Made his simple oaken hate 
More terrible and grandly beautiful— 
More full of majesty than any throne— 
Before or after of an English King.” 


2 


The first time the King addressed his Council, on the morning 
after his accession, he was still crushed by the blow which, as he 
said, had bereaved him “‘ not only of a father’s love,” but also of 
“the affectionate and intimate relations of a dear friend and 
“ adviser.’ In that first speech he referred to his confidence that 
he could rely upon the prayers of his-subjects “‘ that God will grant 
“me strength and guidance.” But it was not until May 22nd, 
when he addressed his first lettér to his people, that the dominant 

. keynote was clearly audible. After acknowledging the tribute 
paid to his father’s memory, the King wrote :-— 


“ With such thoughts, T take courage, and hopefully look into 
the future; strong in my faith in God, trusting my people, and 
cherishing the Laws and Constitution of my beloyed country.” 
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“ Strong in my faith in God ” is a phrase which is not merely 
a phrase in the King’s mouth. In his lettér to his People beyond 
the Seas, ‘he declares his reliance upon ‘‘ the good guidance of the 
“ Ruler of all men.” , The same idea runs like a thread of gald 
through all his speeches. There is' no arrogance of self-assertion 
such as sometimes causes us to wonder whether some mortal 
monarchs. regard the Almighty as their lieuténant; but ever a 
humble: consciqusness of his inability to do anything without 
*‘God’s help.’ In his reply to the address of the Society of 
Friends, the King said :— 


t I echo with all.my heart your prayers that God may ever guide : 
myself and my advisers in grace and wisdom through the difficulties - 


and Den of our course,” : 
If ‘ever he prance ore it is always conditioned by mg 
proviso, on ; i 


` “With the help of Almighty God.” 


There is a natural simplicity about this which distinguishes it-both 
from conventionality and from cant. The King lives ever in 
` his Taskmaster’s eye, accepting his duties as from his Master, and, 
endeavouring from day to day’ to fulfil his responsibiliti¢és-and 
discharge his obligations as one who must answer to his Maker 
. who called.him to his throne and will require from him the faithful 
account of his stewardship. 


There is ‘no affectation of philosophy about the King’s religion. v 


It is a sailor’s faith, simple as that of 4 little child. Nor is there 
any need to seek far afield for the source of its,inspiration. In his 
` reply to the address of the Bible Society, on the centenary of the 
publication of the authorised version; the King expressed his sense 
of his own n and his people’s indebtedness to the Bible: S 


i 


“ During three'hundred years the Aios BER of the, 
English-speaking races, spreading ever more widely over the 
surface of the globe. have turned in their need to the grand, 
simplicity’ of the Authorised Version, and have drawn upon its 
inexhaustible springs of wisdom and courage and joy. It is my 
- confident hope, confirmed by the widespread interest your move- 
ment has aroused, ‘that my subjects may never cease to cherish 
thè noble inheritance: in the English Bible which, in a secular 
aspect, is the first of national treasures, and is, aś you truly say, 


.in its spiritual significance, the most valuable thing that this 
world affords.” ' ; 


This, it ‘may be said, is “alt very well, but it may be very 
dangerous. Thė Monarch who is 3 convinced that he reigns by 


K - 
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Divine right has often played a very evil part in history. The 
sense of responsibility to God has sometimes as its correlative a 
sense of irresponsibility to man, which harmonises ill with the 
position of a Constitutional Monarch. Hence it is satisfactory to 
find that in all the King’s utterances, the doctrine of his responsi- 
bility to the people is as clearly and as strongly accentuated as the 
doctrine of his dependence upon God. f 
If “ strong in my faith in God ” is the first note of the King’s 
thought, the second is the' expression immediately preceding it in 
his letter to his people. ‘I do not stand alone.” He ever ex- 
presses and emphasises his conviction that it is in the community 
of sentiment which makes him one with his subjects that his real 
strength lies; Mazzini’s famous watchword for the democracy, 
“* God and the People,’’ is the King’s also. If he is highly placed 
it is that he may be the servant of the lowly. His supreme 
responsibility to God is to “ promote the welfare of his people.” 
_Next to this constant recognition of the two great entities, ‘God 
and the People, the King has signalised his reign by the careful 
solicitude with which he has insisted upon two other entities,, too, 
often ignored in‘ Royal speeches. The first is the family, the 
second is the Empire. The latter in his eyes but the magnificent 
world-wide fruitage of the former. When he acknowledges the 
. sympathy of the nation, he does not speak for himself alone. 
These '‘ voices of affection and of loving kindness have profoundly 
“touched me and my whole family.” When he assured his 
Council of his high resolve to discharge the arduous duties of his 
exalted station, he felt constrained to add :— 


“I am encouraged by the knowledge that I have in my dear 
wife one who will be a constant helpmate in every endeavour for 
our people’s good.” i 


_ The recognition of the unity of the whole of his people at home 
and oversea is a still more distinctive note of tht King’s 
mind. George V. is the first British Sovereign who has realised 
the Empire over which he reigns. This is not, perhaps, unnatural. 
He is the first King who has ever seen it. But he not only realises 
it; he realises that his own mission in regard to it is to make its 
ocean-sundered members realise their essential unity. He grate- 
fully recognises “the affectionate loyalty which holds together 
“ many lands and diverse peoples in one glorious fellowship,” and. 
he has frankly declared it to be the mission of his reign to promote 
ahd establish upon impregnable foundatjons the fraternal union 

. of all parts of his world-wide Empire. 

_ _ It may be objected that all this is only a matter of words. To 
judge a King it is necessary to ignore words and to look to deeds. 


$ 
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Agreed; but when words are followed by deeds, it is lawful to 
quote the pledges that have given us a key to the acts by which ‘ 


. these promises have been fulfilled. The King has only been a-year 


upon his throne, but he has already given earnest of the sincerity 
of his devotion to those ideals which he has’so eloquently described. 

’ To begin with small things first. What can be more signifi- 
‘cant of the King’s sound-instinct as to the importance of the 


_ children of the natian than his decision to signalise his Coronation 


by the innovation of inviting, 100,000 children from the elementary ~ 


“schools of London to celebrate. his crowning by a happy family _ 
party at the Crystal Palace? ' It was but a small thing, but it was , 


a new thing. It was due entirely to the King’s own initiative, and 
it betokens not only the true father’s heart, but‘a just sense of the, 
importance of.putting the child first. It was said by One of old , 


more pregnant with the latest lessons of modern’ political and 


- social wisdom. - 


~ Another small, apparently small, matter may be mentioned, 


l before proceeding to consider the King’s action in the weightier 
'matters of State. Everyone must have been impressed by -the 


prominence givén by the King to the bestowal of the Albert and 


Edward medals om those men and women who have given signal — 


evidence of their heroism, self-sacrifice and courage. The heroes” 
of the mines the factory and the sea, have been summoned to the 
Palace to hear from the King’s own lips high commendation of 
their gallantry, and-their medals have been conferred upon them 
at the same investiture at which the King invested with the i insignia 
of their Order the most distinguished statesmen, soldiers, sailors - 
and civil servants of the Empire. ‘The Ajbert medal has thus beén 
raised in essence, although not iri degree, to that df the Order of the 
‘Star of India or the: Order of the Bath., And as his speech in 
giving the Edward medal to the survivors of the Whitehaven 
disaster showed, the King was much more deeply touched and 
much more ‘pleased to decorate the simple heroes Of the pit than 


. to bestow knighthoods, or. to invest nobles with the insignia of 
_ far more distinguished Orders. It is a recognition on his part of 


the fact that in human society nothing is so important as personal 
character. The individual, after all, even in the most socialised 
State, is the ultimate unit. . 

From these comparatively humble although vital questions, we 
now pags to the region of- high policy, at home and abroad, 
beginning with foreign affairs. King George at the very begin- 
ning of his reign recognised that it was not for him-to emulate 
the exploits of his father, who had ‘won so unexampled a position 
as the first diplomatist i in Europe ‘That was not his métier. But 


. time, “A little child shall lead tbem,” and there is no maxim | 


~ 
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' if the truth must be said, King Edward, who is called the Peace- 
maker, was quite unintentionally the cause of a considerable in- - 
crease in the war fever of Europe. Rightly or wrongly, he was 
credited by the Germans with having’ as his first aim the ringing 
round of Germany by an iron-girdle of hostile States. King 
Gearge’is no less a friend of peace than his father, but he felt that , 
‘he must pursue it in a less conspicuous, not to say a less obtrusive 
fashion. He would not admit that his father ever sought to hem, 

. in Germany. ` He told the Society of Friends: “ I know that I may 

- “count upon the steadfast support of the Society of Friends in 

“ carrying oh King Edward’s labours for the establishment -of 
“ friendship and mutual sympathy among the: peoples of the 
“ Empire, and the nations of the world.” 
- To the Dean and Canons of St. George’s Chapel, Windsar, he 
aia in like fashion :— 


“Itis my earnest desire that I may follow in my father’s foot- 
steps, and, by the help of God, may be enabled to promote trust dad 
tranquillity among the nations, to sustain a spirit of true , 

' and to widen the opportunities, and to-fo the welfare of my 


people. ” 


„Modestly disclaiming any ambition to play a ‘réle in European 
diplomacy, he nevertheless set himself to do what in him lay to 
lessen the friction between Germany and Britain. It was a 
spontaneous impulse, springing from the sound instincts of a 
warm ` heart, which led him to embrace the German Emperor in 
Westminster Hall as the two monarchs stood before the bier of 
'King Edward; but if it had been carefully planned it could not 
- have been better done. Witnessed by ali the world, it was at once 
and rightly interpreted in Germany that so far as England’s King 
was concerned, the sword .had been sheathed. Even if this had 
stood alone, it-would have been significant. But it did not stand 
alone. When- the memorial to Queen Victoria was to be unveiled, 
King George, again acting on his own initiative, wrote to the 
. Kaiser 4 most cordial and affectionate letter, inviting him alone 
among his-brother monarchs to be present àt the ceremony. The 
King has never forgotten the long vigil of the Kaiser before Queen 
Victoria’s bier, and the invitation—accepted with the same 
cordiality with which it was tendered—has helped to revive the 
kinder memories of that mémerable time. 
` After Germany, the other great Power with whom it is most 
important our relations should be friendly and fraternal is America. 
. The King has from the first taken the keenest interest in the pro- 
‘posal of President Taft to declere, so far as a treaty of arbitration 
can secure it, that war between the two great scans eo 
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races shall be for ever abolished. Of this the outward‘and visible 
sign has-been the letter which the King addressed to the Lord 
Mayor of London, who had conveyed to his Majesty the resolutions 
unanimously passed at the Guildhall City meeting in favour of a 
general treaty of arbitration between Britain and America. This was 
without a precedent; but in the cause of peace and of Anglo- 
American reunion King George is not afraid to make precedents. 

From foreign affairs we pass to the politics of the Empire. Here 

- again we are confronted, not by words, but‘by deeds.. The King 
has made a precedent in deciding to go to India in person, in order 
to be present-at the great Durbar at Delhi, when he is to be pro- / 
Claimed Emperor of india. The decision was the King’s.» It is 
an open secret that the policy, nay, the safety of the step, was 

“questigned by some of his Ministers, and those the best entitled 
to be heard on such a ae „But the resolution of the King 
_was of-adamant. : . ; 

He knows India. He has been in-India, which his secre- 

taries Have not visited. He realises the importance of person- | 
ality in the sentiment of loyalty. In his own words, he is “‘ person- 
“ally acquainted with great kingdoms, known to history ‘with 
‘monuments of a civilisation older than our own, with native 
‘‘“rulers, with the peoples, the cities, towns, villages throughout 
‘“ these vast territories.” He understands the-absolute necessity 
of more sympathetic justice between rulers and ruled, and in his 
own words, ‘“the well-being of India will ever be the inspiration of 
“his rale.” So King George is going to India. 

‘This, however, is but a «beginning. His mission, as he 
conceives it, is to make all the Dominions more conscious of 
their unity with the' Motherland. As his father went, aftér 
his coronation, to Edinburgh and Dublin and held. Courts 
in the capitals of these ‘ancient kingdoms, whose crowns he 
has inherited, it is his fixed intention to go to Australia, 
South Africa, and Canada, and hold Courts in their capitals. 
It ig a gredt programme, from which parochially minded 

. statesmen, with'the souls of pedlars, shrink aghast. But the King . 

(knows ‘his people oversea. He knows also that “ the unplumbed, . 

© “salt, estranging sea,” as it was called in old days, has now been 
bridged by steam and effaced by electricity. So he is going to his 
Dominions oversea, if life be spared him, and even those who 

2 opposed his decision will Jive to rejoice in the results of his calm 

d unshaken ‘resolution. 

We now come to what many will regard as the crucial question. 
What light has the past year of the reign shed upon the probable 
action of the King in regard to the-Constitutional crisis? So far 

„as words go, nothing could be more explicit than the King’s -- 


` 
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pledges. On May 7th he declared that “ to uphold the Constitu- 
‘tional Government of these realms will be thè earnest object : 
“of my life. ” On May 22nd he spoke of cherishing “the laws 

` “and Constitution of my beloved country.” Addressing his 
“ People eens the Seas, A the Bing said :— 


“Tt will ‘be my earnest endeavour to uphold Constitutional 
Governments, and to safeguard in all their fulness, the liberties 
which are enjoyed throughout my Dominions, and, under the good 
guidance of the Ruler of all men, I will maintain upon the founda- 
tion of freedom, justice, and peace, the great heritage of the united 
British Empire.” 


` In June he told the Presbyteriad ministers of London and of West- 
, minster :— ` ` 


“It is my earnest desire, with God’s help, to labour for the unity, 
peace, and prosperity of my Empire, to promote ifs moral interests, 
and to maintain the civil and religious liberty. which is the hasiaz 

-' of progress and of spiritual vitality. n 


That is satisfactory enough šo far as words gò. But history is 
full of the solemn pledgės of Sovereigns, to respect constitutions, 
which they have-shown no compunction in overturning. Besides, 
it may be asked, what is the King’s idea of the Constitution to 
which he vows his fidelity ? 

The answer to the latter question is simple and obvious. King 
George’s conception of the Constitution is the conception, with 
whith Queen Victoria has familiarised the world. Quéen Victoria 
was a Constitutional monarch, who revived the Monarchy, and | 

. restored-it to its proper place in the British Constitution. She 
, established on the decaying wreck of the Monarchy a Authority, 
the solid fabric of the Monarchy of Influence. 

The Victorian theory of the place of the Crown in A Constitu- 
tion was accepted by Edward VII., but his brjef reign afforded but 
few opportunities of showing how the Monarchy of Influence would 
fare under so genial a man of pleasure as the late Sovereign. 
George the Fifth will apply the Victorian theory—nay, has already 

* applied it—on strictly Victorian lines. He is himself a Victorian. 
He has revived the simplicity of the early Victorian Court, and he 
faithfully observes the traditions of the great Queen. 

Victoria, although the most Constitutional of Sovereigns, was 
one of the-most punctilious of fionarchs. Ready to yield to her 
Ministers when she had no altérnative, she never hesitated-to main- 
tain her own opinions, and to strive to give effect to her own ċon- 
victions, whenever opportunity offered. But she always observed 
_ the rules-of the great game. 

sae ks these rules? The British Sovereign may use his 
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‘influence to the uttermost to persuade his Ministers to adopt.a 


policy which he favours, but whith they dislike. But if persuasion, 
argument, and all the potent influences that canbe put in 
motion fail to overcome the resistance of his Ministers, the 
Sovereign must, if confronted by a unanimous Cabinet, obey as 
an ‘automaton the counsels which they tender him. From this 
submission theré is only one way of escape. If the Sovereign is 
advised to do what he considers pernicious to the realm by one 


set of Ministers, he can dispense with their services, and summon >`. 


another Ministry, who will advise him to follow the policy on which 
his heart is set. He cannot summon any Tom, Dick, and Harry to 


_ the Council board. It is a condition absolute that the new Ministry 


must be able to obtain from the existing House of Commons the 


majority in a new House of Commons, which must be immediately 


_ brought into being. Failing the. possibility of securing an 


alternative Ministry, with a majority in the actual or a prospective 


` suppties necessary for the seryice of thè State, or, if this be . 
i impossible, , that they have a reasonable chance of obtaining a 


House of Commons, the Sovereign becomes, for the moment and : 


for the immediate purpose in hand, an irresponsible automaton, 


registering without volition, the decree of his ‘indispensable ' 


irreplaceable Ministers. 
That is the Victorian theory as- Victoria worked it. Loyally 


abiding by the rules-of the great game, she contended valiantly for ` 


her own, views, opinions, and prejudices, so long as she had a fight- 
ing chance of getting her own way. But when-the game was up, she” 


* accepted her: defeat like a good sportswoman, acquiesced, if not 


7 


t 


gladly ‘yet loyally, in the automatic registration of her people’s 
will, and was ready for a new struggle on a fresh issue next day. 


As Victoria was, so George V. is. He will be not less stubborn, 


not less argumentative, not less keen to press his own views. and 

to promote the policy which he`deems best for the realm} but he 

will abide by. the rules of the game, of which the dominant is 

this: ‘The Sovereign becomes an automatic registration machine 
“when he is unable to find an alternative Ministry.” 

. The King succéeded to the throne when the two Houses of 


Parliament were. in collision. He had to deal with a Liberal - 
_Ministry fresh from a General Election, pledged to reduce 


the Peers to the position of subordination in the legislature which 


they had held if fact for the last eighty years. The lists were open, 


and the combat was raging, when Death imposed a trice. 

The King. was therefore confronted at the very threshold of 
his reign with a great opportunity. Would he seize it or would 
he not? The opportunity was that of proposing to the leaders of 
the two opposing parties that they should meet for the purpose of 
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ascertaining whether it was possible to compose their differences 
and setile the Constitutional crisis on non-party lines. The secrets 
of the Royal Chamber are well kept; but it was believed, probably 
with truth, that the King had*determined to advise his advisers 
to take such a step. That conviction probably precipitated the 
resolution of Mr. Asquith to anticipate the Royal counsel, and to 
meet the King with an announcement that’ he had himself taken 
the initiative, and that a Round Table Conference had been 
arranged. The King had therefore no need to intervene. His 
wish had been obeyed before it had been formally expressed. 

‘During the prolonged sittings ‘of the abortive Conference the 
King had no opportunity tb express his opinion. It was well 
known that he sincerely desired a successful issué to its delibera- 
tions, and that no one was more grieved than his Majesty when 
the irreconcilable attitude of the Peers rendered agreement 
impossible. 

‘But although all hope of compromise was impossible, the King 
desired that the Peers should have a full opportunity of formally 
placing on record their final decision on the matter. If the 
Hereditary House was to disappear, the thing should be done 
decently and in order. The Peers did not avail themselves of their 
respite, and the crisis came to a head. 

‘Then Mr. Asquith approached the King and demanded the 
dissolution of Parliament, in order that the electors might finally 
decide between the two parties on the great issue. No public state- 
ment has been made as to what passed on that momentous inter- 
view. | But it needs no seer to describe the nature of the com- 
munications which passed between the King and his Prime, 
Minister.’ Mr. Asquith had declared in the most explicit manner 
that he would not ask for a dissolution except on the clear and 
distinct understanding that if the nation gave a verdict in his 
favour, the will of the people must be carried into effect. In plain 
English, this meant that if the Liberals came back with a sufficient 
majority, the Royal prerogative would be exercised automatically 
in over-riding the resistance of the Peers. 

For King George this was the crucial moment. It was within 
his right to dismiss Mr. Asquith and to call Mr. Balfour to his 
counsels. He did not exercise that right. Why he did not do so 
has never been stated. But whether it was because he had ascer- 
tained that Mr. Balfour would not take the responsibility of ` 
attempting to carry on the Government, even for the few weeks 
before the dissolution, in face of a hostile majority, or whether he - 
thought that under the Constitution he would have been straining 
the prerogative had he refused the request of his Ministers to refer 
the question at issue to the decision of.the electors, or whether other 
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considerations may have dictated his decision, the fact is clears. 
After a brief But painful period of hesitation and indecision, ,in 


which the King recoiled from giving the definite and formal answer 
which in case of a Liberal victory would compel him automatically 
te give effect to the advice ‘of Ministers, the King made up his mind 
to grant a dissolution and -to accept all the consequences.. The 
decision was not lightly made. The King did not for one moment 
blind himself as to its’ logical consequences. , If he granted a 
dissolution he would in effect place his Royal prerogative, in the 
hands of Mr. Asquith should the appeal to. the country send that 
Minister back to power with a sufficient majority. Ifon the other 
hand, the Opposition won the election, his course was clear.~- But 
there was an off-chance that neither party would win a decisive 
victory. In that .case the responsibility of deciding- what should 
be done would again be placed in his hands. . What he would 
have done in that contingency neéd not be discussed. But ‘it is 
tolerably certain that-he would have followed the example of Queen 
Victoria and used the influence of his high position to induce -the 
leaders to bring the long controversy to a close by a policy of 
mutual compromise. The only thing certain is, that had such a 
crisis arisen, the King would not have hesitated to prove that the 
.Crown was.no meré cypher, but was the real balance-wheel of mg 
State. + 

The King granted Mr. Asquith’s demands for a dissolution on 
Mr. Asquith’s terms, and loyally waited the result of the Gereral 
Election. Probably no one waited the verdict of the polls with 
more anxiety than King George. If the result had been indecisive, 
he would have been face to face with one of these supreme oppor- 
tunities which make or mar a Monarchy. ` If, on the other hand, 
the Coalition came back with a three-figure majority, the course 
of events would pass beyond his control. So far as this issue was 
concerned, he would sink at once into the position ohan automaton, 
whose signature could either be -withheld from the writs of 


Pa 


Summons of peers, whose only qualification was their hereditary , 


rank, or could be affixed to patents of 500 new peerages, as Mr. : 


Asquith directed. He might hate this automatic exercise of his 
prerogative by the Prime Minister; but the King is far too loyal 
to the Constitution, and far too good a preman to think of 
evading his obligations. 

‘ The moment the result of thè General Biection was déclared, 
the King recognised his position. Another dissolution was out óf 
the question. The Opposition’could not fyrnish him an alternative 
Cabinet that could face the House of Commons for a single day. 
Not the overbearing arrogance of a usurping Minister, but the 
abject and hopeless impotence of the Opposition, reduced the King 
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to a position of an-obedient automaton in the hands of Mr. Asquith. 
That he did not like the position may be taken for granted; but 
‘there was no help for it. And to do the King justice, whether he 
liked it or disliked it, he never allowed his Reena ee to 
_ appear either in public or in private. : 

law of the Constitutidn, King George has never allowed any one 
to hie that the action of the automaton was not the free 
exe 

pelling the exercise of the Royal prerogative to enforce the will 
-of the Commons, that’ prerogative will be exercised without tremor, 
or hesitation, or holding back. The King will play the great 
game, according to the strictest, aa loyally and royally to the 
end. 

The hotheads of the Oppésition may rage, but Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne know that the King has no choice but to do that 
which is the inevitable result of their own inability to furnish bim 
with an alternative Cabinet. As for King George, he has no doubts. 
He knows his duty, and for him to know i is to do. 

Hence the lose of the first year of the new reign finds the nation 
absolutely free from any anxiety or excitement. The King has 

, shown that the balance-wheel of, the Constitution is functioning 
with perfect regularity, and that being the case; the crisis is no 
crisis, but merely a Parliamentary incident, which is about to be 
quietly solved in a perfectly Constitutional way. 


If he must for the nonce be an automaton = the inexorable ' 


of his own Royal will.’ Should the Peers persist in com-: 


~ 
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‘A NATIONAL HEALTH-CHARTER. 
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S I listened to the speech of the Chahcellor of the ‘Exchequer 
on his Sick Insurance Bill, the waves of facts and figures 


‘rolled away, and there came back to memory, in all the vividness of 


sight and sound, one little scene from the life of that huddled mob 
of the struggling poor that swarms for a livelihood round the banks 
of the Thames in East London. A little narrow room—such was 
the scene—with empty grate and patched-windows, the walls half 
bare of paper—that general air of negléct and dirt which „prevails i in 
those happy homes of England whefe. the crowding of' the. poor 
secures to the lucky owner what is ironically known as an 

“economic °™ rent, Then the human getting! A crowd of little 


, children, towzled-and tattered, some of them Already asleep on the . 


one and only-bed; a tired, worn woman, sitting in hetpless misery, 
unable to Jight a fire for want of fuel; or to cook a meal for want 
of food; and on the further sidé of the bed, as a fine centre to that 
picture of ‘‘ Merrie England,” .the husband and father, fully 
dressed, tossing in the agony of a desperate injury. 

That workman had been taken to, an infirmary. Torn with ' 


‘ mental anguish for his -‘‘ wife and weans,” beset with the-horror 


that they would be lost to his sight in the chill, unfathomable re- 
cesses of some workhouse, he had escaped from his bed, dressed, 
and crept back.to his family. 

f 


THE SCOPE OF THE NEW BILL. 


There you ‘have the real agony of sickness among the poor—not 
so much the actual physical suffering, but the poverty ‘and shame 
that it brings with it. That'is the gnawing misery which undoes 
half the healing of our hospitals. It is that burden which, in his 
Insurance Bill, Mr. Lloyd George aims'at removing once and for 
all from the lives of 16,000,000 people in this coun 

In approaching this tremendous task, Mr. Lloyd ‘George has, 
broadly speaking, decided to adopt that machinery of contributory 
insurance which is the basis of, the great structure of social insut- 
ance built up in Germany on the foundations laid by Bismarck in 


- the early ‘eighties. Profoundly impressed with his observations 


\ 
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of that system, made in the course of a tour taken through Germany 
in the-summer of 1908, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
working steddily on this design for the last three years. Through- 
out this period he has kept in close touch with the German Home 
Office, and he bas built up the gaps in his own’studies by despatch- 
ing various alert.and able officials to Germany. The result is that 
he has produced a Bill which not only embodies the great principles 
of Bismarck’s scheme, but makes Certain important improvements 
as the result of the experience of the long working of that scheme 
in a country of 60,000,000 inhabitants. It is already the verdict of 
a considerable number of Germans that the English scheme is an 
improvement on their own, now in course of serious and thorough 
amendment. 


THE ‘TRIPLE: CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The large and simple fact which all students of this scheme will 
have to bear in mind during the next few months is that the scheme 
is based upon the triple contribution of the State, the employer, and 
the employed. In nine cases out of ten that contribution will be 
ad. a week from the State, from the employed 4d. a week 
in ‘the case of men, 3d. a: week in the case of women, and 3d. 
from the’'employer. In return for those contributions there 
will be a sick benefit of 10s. a week for 13 weeks in the case of men, 
and 7s. 6d. a week in the case of women, which will be reduced 
during the second 13 weeks to 5s. a week in the case of men and 
women alike. At the end of twenty-six weeks, if the person con- 
tinues to be incapable of work owing to sickness, there will be a 
medical investigation, and, if the doctor approves, the patient will 
receive what is known in this Bill as a ‘‘ disablement benefit ” of 
5s. a wéek for men and women alike—corresponding to what is 
known in Germany as an ‘‘ Invalidity’’ pension. In addition to 
those benefits, all medical relief will be provided free. 

There you have the simple basis of the scheme, which grades off 
at either end into reduced contributions for youths, old persons, 
and casual Jabourers receiving very small wages.* 


* For instance: (1) where wages do not exceed 1s. 6d. a day, the employer will 
have to pay 6d. a week for men and 4d. for women, while the man or woman will 
have to pay 1d. a week. (2) Where wages do not exceed as. a day, the employer 
will have to pay sd. for men and 4d. for promen, and the person iisured will have 
to pay ad. EY where wages do not exceed as. 6d. a day the employer will have 
to pay 4d. for men and 3d. for women, and the person insured 3d. Similarly, when 
the insured person is a young person, that is, between sixteen and twenty years 
of age, the sickneas benefit will be only ss. for boys and 4s. for girls throughout 
the twenty-six weeks, and where the insured person is over fifty and under sixty 
years of age, the insurance benefit will be (a) ie for men during the first thirteexr 
weeks and ss. during the second; and (3) 6s. for women during the first thirtéen 
weeks and ss. during the second. Finally, where the insured person is over sixty 
the benefit will never be more thag ss. for the whole twenty-six weeks. 
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THE MACHINERY—HERE AND IN GERMANY. € 


So far, this scheme closely follows the German model, with an 
improvement in the direction of simplification. Mr. Lloyd George 
has wisely cut out all those minute subdivisions of workmen which 
make the study of the German scheme a terror to the simpler social 
observer and a problem even' to the German workman himself. 
Mr’, George has also, as befits a richer country like England, raised 
the amount of the benefit throughout, and thus avoided the general 
‘complaint of the German workman that the benefit is inadequate 
for sustaining life. But those ‘differences are on the surface.~ .. 

It is on the point of machinery that Mr. Lloyd George has to 
depart éntirely from the German model. That model consists of a 
_ complete and watertight quadruple insurance structure, covering 


sickness, invalidity, accidents, and old age. To allthese troubles 


offthe workman’s life the German Government applies the remedy 
insurance, with contributions from the State, varying in pro- 
portion from 4 large subsidy to old age-at the top to a‘ bare pay- 
ment of working expenses of sickness insurance at the bottom. In 
Germany the State is the ‘centre of the whole ‘structure. Not. 
merely ‘dogs ‘it contribute the working expenses and the driving ` 
power ;-it also supplies the machinery and the officials. I had the 
‘honour of accompanying the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
tour in Germany of 1908. Everywhere the German Governinent° 


‘ threw open to us quite freely and willingly the secrets of their 


tremendous organisation. We ‘were allowed to visit all their 
central offices and to, interview all their officials. We had the 
pleasure of meeting both employer and employed i in every part of 
Germahy. What is the prevailing impression that emerges from 
this -inspection ? Why, that the State supplies ‘the whole driving 
power, and gives to the organisation whatever energy and vitality 
"there is in it. True, we found that, on the basis of State action, ~ 
there has grown, like i ivy over the trunk of the tree, a vast network” 
of private associations, mainly Created in order to supplement the 
very. small benefits paid to the workman. In Germany, indeed, 
quite contrary to the doctrine which one hears preached so freely 
in this country, State action has produced individual action: The- 
State entered ‘into a virgin field when it started its insurance” 
scheme in the ’eighties. But now over the framework of State 
organisation there has spread a vast ‘and complex new ewe of 
private societies. ' i 


a 
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PENSIONS AND COMPENSATION. ; 


Such is the history of the German scheme; But in England Mr. 
DA George had to begin at the other end., . He found the field. 
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“already occupied. On the one hand there was already in existence, 


a great working scheme of non-contributory old age pensions, 
which relieved him from the heavy burden of insuring the people 
against old age. That was all to the good, and we shall see how 
great an advantage he has reaped actuarially from that fact. He 
also found in full working order a system of compensation for 
accidents, which relieved him from looking after the workman in 
that distress. The British workman has been granted a statutory 
right to compensation for accidents at the expense of his employer. 
Some of us may think that the German method of mutual insurance 
between employer and workman is bettér. Those of us who have 
been over German factories and seen how the system works out in a 
combined vigilance against the causes of accidents anda combined 
anxiety to provide the remedies—in the better guarding of 
machinery and the better provision of accident rooms and surggcal 
appliances—may feel some yearning after the German scheme. J&ut 
it is difficult t6 see how we can go back. It is true that the En 
lishman’s right to compensation is fringed with uncertainty, and 
that he often has to seek for a remedy in the courts. But the law 
of England, on the whole, has béen kind to the workman, and the 
British workman now regards that right to compensatioff as part of 
his general charter. The party that tries to deprive him of that 
right, and to substitute for it a method of contributory insurance, 
will face a difficult task. Mr. Lloyd George has very humanly 
decided to leave another Government to remedy, if they are to 
be remedied, the errors—if there are errors—in the work carried out 
so thoroughly by the Unionist Government in 1897. 


THROUGH THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


But it is not merely the Old Age Pensions Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act that Mr. Lloyd George-has found already 
in existence. The British workman himself is at a far higher stage 
of organised social existence than was the German in the eighties. 
Faced with tne misery of unprovided sickness, living since 1837 
under a Poor Law of great strictness and severity, the workman has 
taken the matter into his own hands and has organised for himself a 
vast thachinery of private insurance. It is the common belief among 
the British middle-class that the workman of this country is want- 
‘ing in thrift. The facts and figures scarcely bear out that judg- 
ment. Among that greater half of our race that earns its daily 
bread by manual labour the great majority are already insured in 
some way or another. Some 13,000,000 are insured against all 
the accidents -of life, including death. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has been obliged for the moment to exclude death from 
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his calculations. . Leaving death alone, he has found some 
6,600,000 insured against sickness. This great body of people are 
insured in societies of very varying security, grading down from 
great solid bodies almost as firm as the Bank of England—bodies 
like the Hearts of Qak, the Oddfellows, and the Foresters—to little 
village and workshop societies, deposit clubs, slate’elubs, and 
“ dividing ” societies, many of them carrying on-a precarious and 
perilous,existence. No one would depreciate either the material 
or the moral side of this vast movement. Not only have. Fa 
societies brought relief to millions in time of sickness; they 

also proved a power for drawing the British working-classes inio 
thrift and sobriety. 

Mr. Lloyd George has wisely dea against the destruction of 
these bodies. He has chosen a better course. He has decided to 
Build his new structure on the foundation of the old. He will in- |, 
sist, of course, upon a ‘State valuation and a State inspection of 


‘their finance. He will draw a line both as to size and as to stability, 


„below which he will not go. He has decided to exclude “ divid- 


“ing ’’ societies, though, by a special clause, be will, as far as 
possible,. include workshop societies for which an employer will 
make himself responsible. He will encourage affiliation, and he 
will, as far as, possible, deal only with societies containing over 


- 10,000 persons. But, broadly and roughly speaking, he will carry 


out his insurance. scheme through the machinery of the friendly 
societies. He will also open a Post Office machinery, though, as 
far as can be gathered from his-speech and his memorandum, he 
hopes that the Post Office will be used only by-those who, from - 


‘one cause or another, cannot avail themselves of the friendly society 


machinery. At-any rate, the Post Office benefits will-be lower, s 


: although the work of organisation and administration will be taken 


i off the shoniders: of the insured. l a 


|. HOW ARE THE SOCIETIES AFFECTED? 


. It is probably this side of Mr: Lloyd George’s scheme that will 
be subject to most criticism from both sides. . There will be those 


' among the friendly societies who will object to State controh’ 


although: it is apparent that those chiefly responsible have agreed 
to the scheme. The Executive bas already, indeed, approyed the 
Bill. But the cry of “ Made in Germany ” has been raised in other 


_ Quarters, and we may expect a considerable development of that 


feeling, especially among the smaller societies who will be driven 
to the alternatives.of affiliation or annihilation. But it can’scarcely 
be imagined that this feeling will extend beyond the ranks of the 
officials. For look at the pesigan: of an ordinary member of a 
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friendly society. He will retain all his independence, with the 
sole exception that the finance of his society will be super- 
vised and its solvency guaranteed. At the same time, he will 
halve his contributions, and, in the long run, if Mr. Lloyd George’s 

' hopes are fulfilled, double his benéfits. Not only will he „be re- 
lieved from the dread lest his society should fail him, but he will 
also be saved from the tragedy, too frequent at present, of -a 
“lapsed policy.” In time of unemployment he will merely drop 
his contribution. It is true that he will lose so much from his 
benefit, but’ he will afterwards be able to pay his arrears and take 
his place again in the ranks of the fully insured. In other words, 
che will have the immense advantage of independence in. the 
management of his own affairs, combined with a State guarantee“ 
behind him. Such is the scheme, which really looks almost too 

- good to be true.’ 


` 


HELP TO THE WOMEN. 


In all this I have spoken only-of the man, but I must add a-word 
as to the woman. There the new State system of insurance comes 
in as an almost unmitigated blessing. Working on independent - 
lines, the friendly societies have been able to do very, little for the 
woman, with whom sickness is too frequent and serious an affair 
to make private'insurance possible... But Mr. Lloyd George can ` 
take her in. In the first place, he takes in all the women in this 
country who are working for employers, including that great class, 
amounting to over 2 ,000,000, the class of domestic servants. They 
will fall into the category of those who are receiving food and 
lodging, and will receive medica] benefit only; but that alone will 
be a tremendous benefit. But, in addition to that, Mr. Lloyd ° 
George has added one new thing which is not contained in the 
-German scheme—a ‘‘ Maternity Benefit,” which will extend to the 
wives of insured men. It will amount to 30s. in all, and will be 
conditional on the woman keeping away from work for four weeks 
—the statutory period under the Factory Actg. We may fully 
expect that the maternity benefit will materially decrease the infant 
mortality and greatly improve the health of the working women 
throughout this country. 


JAHE CONSUMPTION BENEFIT. 


There is one , other scheme of relief which stands apart trom all 
the rest. In the course of preparing his scheme, Mr. Lloyd George . 
was accidentally attracted, by the tragedy of a personal case, to the 
terrible sum of suffering, in this as in other Western countries, 
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~ from the disease popularly known as ‘‘ N d Roughly 
speaking, there are at any given time 400,000 persons in this 
country suffering from consumption, and among those patients 
there are some 40,000 deaths' in a year. In London/ alone 7,000 
persons die from consumption within a year. We have all become 
too painfully familiar with these facts, but while we have been 
sitting with folded hands in England, the social reformers in 
Ireland, with the help of Lady Aberdeen and a powerful Act of 
Parliament, have been rapidly reducing the mortality from this 
disease. That work has provided evidence of what can be done 
by men and women of good will, and it provides one more proof of | 


‘the calamitous waste and failure associated with our Poor Law. No . 


` one who has seen the consumptives of this great town of London 
coughing out their lives in moral and physical distress in the sad < 
and sorry wards of workhouse infirmaries will do otherwise than 
welcome the great scheme which Mr. Lloyd George has laid down 
on broad and generous lines for the war against consumption within 
the United Kingdom. First among his proposals is the grant of 
% 1,500,000 from the Old Sinking Fund, already ear-marked if the 
1911-12 Budget, for the building of sanatoria. There is also.a wise 
and special provision in the Insurance Bill under which the new 
authorities will be allowed to pay towards the maintenance of exist- 
ing sanatoria. - ‘But the building of sanatoria is not enough. They 
must also be maintained. For that purpose, Mr. Lloyd George 
makes a bold appeal to the community for a payment of 1s. a year 

` from every insured person for the maintenance of sanatoria. 

These proposals may seem to some excessive in their generosity, 
but cqnsumption practically corresponds in our modern life to the 
curse of leprosy, in the Middle Ages; and. it-was only by some such 
exertion that leprosy was finally expelled from our midst. Now 
that it has been ascertained by fesearch that the microbes of con- 
sumption can be communicated from person to person, the collec- 
tive responsibility of thé community has immensely increased. 
Great.and splendid private efforts have been made of late years for 

; grappling with this trouble. There are already in England some 
magnificent institutions, all of. which, let us hope, will be drawn 
into this great effort. But it bas become quite clear-that the war , 
against consumption cannot be carried to a successful close by/ any 

__ private effort alone. State backing į is ieeded. The Insurance Bill 
will give it. , 

Nor'need we imagine that these proposals necessarily entail any 
great extravagance on the community. For, as they produce their 

~curative effect, the cause will gradually diminish until, as consump- ` 
tion tends to die. out, these funds can be diverted to some other 
danger spots in the body social.- But the cure of, consumption 
) j pa s . ` 
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cannot be done ‘‘on the cheap.’ The first necessity is that every 
possible case should be taken at its earliest stage and separated for 
a time from home and family. That can only be done by not only 
providing for the patient, but alsa fof the family. For that purpose’ 
sick benefit will be as necessary as medical. All these points have 
been considered in the great scheme.now laid before the country, 
and we may, I think, confidently assume that among the benefits 
accruing to subsequent generations will be the gradual extinction 
of this fell disease. 


AN EXPANDING SCHEME. 


There is one great feature in Mr. Lloyd George's scheme which 
may be compared to the operation of an expanding bullet. The 
whole enterprise will be started cautiously, but it will rapidly widen 
in its effects. For the first six months no benefits under the new 
scheme will be received. No disablement benefit will be available 
for two years. That pericd of delay is necessary in order to get 
the insurance funds on a sound basis, and wil! be fully understood 
by a business people. Then will follow a period during which 
the main benefits of the scheme will be enjoyed on the scale 
described. But the contributions have been so arranged as to pro- 
vide for a 10 per cent. margin in addition to the amount required for 
the payment of the henefits. Thus there will gradually grow up a 
fund which will enable the Government to add a number of addi- 
tional benefits. Chief among those will be a contributory old-age 
pension for people between the years of sixty-five and seventy. 
Next in order of importance comes a provision for medical attend- `’ 
ance to dependents of the insured person. Beyond those we have 
a vista of other advantages, including (1) a benevolent fund for 
distressed members ; (2) an extension of the period of full sick pay to ’ 
twenty-six weeks; (3) convalescent allowances, with provision for 
the building of convalescent homes; (4) pocket money for men in 
- hospital; (5) an extension of the maternity benefit—and so on. It 

„isto be noted that all these other benefits will become possible in 
this country only owing to the fact that old-age pensions have 
_ already been provided by the beneficence of the community. That 

takes from off the hands of the State all old people, men and women, 
over seventy years of age, notorjously the most difficult and expen- 
-sive part of all insurance work. This will have to be remembered 
when it is drgued, as it will be argued, that the Government ought 
to have placed old-age pensions, like sickness, on a contributory 
basis. The fact is that the British non-contributory old-age pen- 
sion, although it was a daring experiment when it was tried, will in 
the future provide a sheet-anchor for all national insurance schemes. ` 
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THE INSURANCE OF THE YOUNG. 
$ : be yy 

Another very important feature of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme 
is that he has placed.no limit of age to his insurance. If adult men ' 
and Women only were insured, there might be a dangerous ten- , 
dency to the encouragement of uninsured boy-labour. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has clearly perceived this peril, and has 
provided that both boys and girls under the age, of sixteen, and 
young unmarried persons under the age of twenty-one, shall be 
included. But there will be an important difference. Boys and 
girls under the age of sixteen will receive ‘medical attendance and 
sanatorial treatment only, without any sickness hehefit: Young 
unmarried persons under the age of twenty-one will receive smaller 
benefits. These provisions may appear unimportant, but they will 
save this country from one of the dangers which is threatening the 


German insurance scheme. 
g 


THE EXCLUDED. ` v 


The only class which is really excluded from the great grasp of 
these proposals is the class of people who work for no employer. 

The Government have extended their benefits to every class for 
whom they can find some person responsible. They are extended 
even to outworkers under the Factory Act of 1901, and to all cases 
of joint employment, -such as men employed in a mine through a 
ganger. - But they have found themselves obliged to exclude a 
large number of persons who work for themselves only. “Soldiers 
and sailors, of course, will be looked after by the State, and will. 
have a special insurance fund, as is the case in Germany., , State 
and municipal employées, teachers, and all persons already pro- 
vided for by superannuation Acts, will be still looked after by the 
authorities directly responsible. The class left out entirely is that 
large crowd whose work is solitary and individual. j As. the lot.. 
of .these people will undoubtedly provoke great attention during 


the coming debates, let me give the Government’s awn list in, Mr. 


George’s memorandum : — 

(1) Agents paid by commission or fees, and employed: by more’ 
. than one employer. ` : 

(2) Such persons as washerwomen, sempstresses, &c., executing Ms 

small orders on their Gwn account. 

(3) Wives employed by husbands. i i 
4) Extremely precarious personal employments, ¢.g., luggage 
. carriers, not connected with a trade or Kenas . 

(5) Casual domestic emplóyment. 
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(6) Jobbing operations, ¢.g., gardeners, if working on their own 
account. 

‘\ The reason for excluding these persons is obvious. There is no 

employer to pay the employer’s contribution, and it will be im- 


‘ possible for them, owing to their poverty, to pay it for themselves.” 


But I do not imagine that Parliament will. lightly regard the ex- 
clusion of such forlorn classes as, for instance, sempstresses work- 
ing on their own account, small gardeners, or jobbing labourers of 
any kind. As for wives working for their husbands, the best plan 
will be to lay the responsibility on the husband. It must be re- 
membered also that wives are already cared for in the chief peril 
of their lives under the maternity benefit. The Bill will also con- 
tain a provision by which the Treasury will have the discretion to 
extend the area of insurance, and it is to be.noted that all such 
classes as cab-drivers, boatmen, and seasonal workers are expressly 
taken in. 


r 


THE NEW HEALTH COMMITTEES. 


One last word as to the working of the Act. The whole official 
machinery of the friendly societies will continue to operate. But 
there will be certain large new Government creations which will. 
assert tbe power of the State over the whole scheme. In the first 

¿place there will be a system of stamping. The fact that contribu- 
tions‘have been made both by employers and employed will be 
made known to the State by the fixing on cards of a special stamp, 
which will be designed for the purpose and purchasable at all post 
offices. The card will be kept for a time by the employer, and then 
handed on to the authority representing the Government. That 
authority will be known as the Local Health Committee, and will 
be formed for all Counties and County Boroughs with the power 
of creating local sub-committees so far as necessary. It will con- 
sist—I quote from the memorandum :— ` k ' 

(1) Of persons nominated by tbe. County Councils or County 
Boroughs, some of whom must be members of the Sanitary 
authorities. wo i 

(2) Of persons nominated by the approved societies. 

(3) Of persons nominated by an Association, if any such is 
formed, of persons who insure through the Post Office, or in 
default of such nomination by co-option of such persons. 

(4) Of persons appointed by the insurance office, two of whém 

_ will be doctors. : A 

(5) The insurance office nominees will join in the co-option of 

persons appointed under heading (3). j 


z 
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i discussions. 


, 


} 


(6) Thè County or Borough Medical Officer will be entitled to 


attend the meetings of the Committee. , 
This Local, Health Committee. will be a most important body 
lndér, the Act, for Mr. Lloyd George has inserted two clauses of 


remarkable and arresting power. In the first—Clause a Bets 


Health Committee is given the following powers :— 
(1) It shall consider generally the needs of the county or county 


borough with regard to all questiong of public health, and 


. May make such reports dnd recommendations with regard 
thereto as it may think fit. 
-(2) It shall make such provision for the giving of lectures and 
the publication of information on questions relating to health 
as it thinks nécessary or desirable. ~ 


But that clause is mild in comparison with Clause 46. That’ 


clause gives to the Local Health Committee the power of making 
inquiry wherever it is alleged by any, friendly society, that the 
causes of sickness are due either to the conditions of employment, or 
to bad housing or insanitary conditions in any locality, or to a 
contaminated water supply, or to any breach of the Factery or 
Public Health Acts. The Local, Health Committee will have the 
power of asking the Local Government Board to appoint a Com- 
missioner to make an inquiry into the facts, and_if it be found that 
the causes of sickness are due to neglect on the part either of the 
employer or the local autharity, then the Local Health Committee 
will have the power’to eharge any extra sick expenditure to the 
owner,’ occupier, or local authority that is to blame. “That is a 
tremendous new proposal, which will undoubtedly provoke great 
attention and probably be furiously criticised during the coming 


7 i Pii 5 
ae | THE NEED FOR PROMPTITUDE. 


Such is, in brief, the scheme which Mr. Lloyd George lays before 
the nation.. Let üs hope that the chorus of welcome which has 
greeted it will be continued to the end, though all men of experi- 
ence will be surprised if such a big proposal is carried into law 
without a-considerable effort. Having once been placed before 
the country, it'is imperative that it should be carried into law as 
speedily as possible.’ The notice of delay given in the Bill—until 
May ist, 1912—~is sufficient for all ‘practical purposes to allow em- 
ployers, both small and great, to adapt their accounts to'the new 
expenditure and to accustom the whole nation to the idea of ‘con- 
tribution. It is a consdling fact for the employers of this ‘country 


that many employers of Germany dssured ‘us in 1908 that they 


fount the sickness insurance had brought back to them full repay- 


a 
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ment in the increased efficiency and physical fitness of their work- 
men. And as for the British workman, he will start with higher 
benefits and larger hopes than any even yet given to the German. 
It is, indeed, high time that some such scheme should be tarried 
_ to fruition. A few years ago there sat a Departmental Committee 
on Physical Deterioration. The creation of that Committee was _ 
due to the very alarming report of the Director-General of Recruit- 
ing that 60 per cent. of the men presenting themselves for enlist- 
ment were physically unfit for military service. ‘‘ Surely,” said 
the Director-General, ‘‘ this is a state of matters worthy of the 
“f closest investigation, and one which no thinking man can wish to 
“ see continue.” It is, indeed, a state of affairs perilous, not only ç 
to the well-being, but to the existence of this country. It iş true 
that in the course of the inquiry it emerged in evidence that the ` 
class from which recruits for the Army are drawn does not give a 
fair tést of the general health of the community. But it was re- 
ported by the Committee that a distinct deterioration of physique 
had set in, especially among our urban population. Among the 
causes to which they attributed that deterioration were the over- 
crowding of our cities and the inefficient administration of the 
sanitary laws by local authorities. The final report of the Com- 
mittee was that, though the inherited physique of the nation was 
still as yet unimpaired, yet these influences were making themselves 
felt in a decided falling off in national health and stamina. 
‘“ At present unimpaired ’’—but how long will that ‘‘ inherited 
“‘physique”’ resist the effects of this steady personal decline in vital- 
ity? Itis plain ‘that we cannot risk any further deterioration. For, 
although it might have been possible for us to regard such a report 
as this with indifference some fifty years ago, itis notsonow. We 
have now to face the fact that, while our own nation is thus reported 
to be on a physical decline plane, other nations are steadily im- 
proving. Above all, Germany, which, even if happily it should 
never prove to be our military rival, is of necessity our chief com- 
mercial competitor, has maintained the full physical vigour of her 
race. That result is largely due to her great system of insurance. 
Mr. Lloyd George now proposes to’lead the British nation along 
the same tried and beaten track. Will the nation ride to the 
opportunity ? : 


HAROLD SPENDER. 
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F all the sovereigns with whom I kave besa connected in the’ 

course of my career, Leopold II., perhaps, is the one whom ` 
-I knew best, with the circumstances of whose private life I was most 
intimately acquainted and whose thoughts and soul I was, never- 
theless, least able to fathom, for the simple reason that his thoughts 
were impenetrable and his soul remained closed. Was this due to 
excessive egotism or supreme indifference? To both, perhaps. 
He was as baffling as a puzzle, carried banter occasionally to the 
_ verge of insolence, and cynicism to that of cruelty ; and, if, at times, 
he yielded to fits of noisy gaiety, if, from behind his rough exterior, 
there sometimes shot an impulse of unexpected kindness, these were 
but passing gleams. ‘He promptly recovered his wonderful self- 
control; and those about him were too much fascinated by his 
intelligence to seek to understand his habit of mind or heart. ‘And 
yet, though fascinating, he was as uncomimunicative as it is pos- ' 
sible to be; he possessed none of the external attractiong of the i in- 
tellect - that captivate and charm; but, whenever he deigned to 
grant you the honour of an interview, however brief, you at once 
discovered in him a prodigious brain, a luminous perspicacity, and, 
critical powers of amazing subtlety and keenness. 

No sovereign used—and abused—all the springs of his physical 
and moral activity to a greater extent than did Leopold II. to his 
dying day. An everlasting traveller, passing without cessation 
from motor-car to train, from train to boat, caring little 
for the delights’ of sleep, he worked continuously, whether in the 
presence of some fine view, or,at sea, or at meals, or in the train, 
or, in. his hotel, or on a walk: the place and the hour mattered to 
him but little’ . ; A 
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“ Monsieur l'officier, take down ! ” he would say to his equerry, 
at the most unexpected moment. 
“And ‘‘ monsieur l'officier ’’—his only form of address for the 


_ Officers of his suite—produced a note-book, seized a pencil, and took 


down ‘‘ by way of memorandum,” to the slow, precise, and unerring 
dictation of the King, the wording of a letter, a report or a scheme 
relating to the multifarious operations in which Leopold II. was 
interested. Contrary to the majority of monarchs, who take with 
them on their holidays a regular arsenal of papers and a very 
library of records, Leopold carried, by way of ‘reference-books, 
nothing but a little English-French dictionary, which he slipped 
into the pocket of his overcoat, and consulted for the purpose of 
his voluminous correspondence in connection with Congo affairs. 

“Its no use my. knowing English thoroughly,’’ he confessed 

-to me one day. ‘‘ Those British officials sometimes employ phrases 
“of which I don’t always grasp the full meaning and scope. Then 
“ I have to fish out my lexicon!” 

_ On the other hand; he needed no assistance to work out 
his complicated and gigantic financial combinations. He pos- 
sessed, if I may say so, the bump of figures. For hours at a time 

‘he would indulge in intricate calculations, and his accounts never 
showed a hesitation or an erasure. In the same way, when abroad, 
he treated affairs of state with a like lucidity. If he thought it 
useful to consult a specialist in certain matters, he would send for 
him to come to where he was, question him, and send him away, 
often after teaching the expert a good many things about his own 
profession which he did not know before. And the King thereupon 
made up his mind in the full exercise of his independent and sove- 
reign will. 

‘* My ministers,” he would say, with that jeering air of his, ‘‘ are 
‘often idiots. But they can afford the luxury; they have only to 
“do as I tell them.” 

Leopold II. did not always, however, take this view of the con- 


stitutional monarchy. For instance, a few months before his death, © 


one of his ministers was reading a report to bim in the presence of 
the heir-presumptive—now King Albert—when the wind, blowing 
through the open window of the royal writing-room, sent a bundle 
of papers, on the King’s desk, flying all over the carpet. The 
minister was rushing to pick them up, when the King caught ‘him 
by the sleeve and, turning to his nephew, said: 

“ Pick them up yourself.”’« 
.And; when the minister protested :' 

‘t Leave him alone,” whispered Leopold. ‘‘ A future constitu- 
“ tional sovereign must learri to stoop!” 

An autocrat in action, he affected to be a democrat in principle. 


\ 
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It matters little whether his methods were reprehensible or not; 
history will say that Leopold II. was to Belgium the.artisan of an 
unequalled prosperity, although it is true that he was nearly always 
absent from his country. The fact is that he loved France at least 
as well as Belgium. He loved,the Riviera and, abovegall, he loved 
‘the capital. He had the greatest difficulty in iarria his white 
beard outside the Paris radius; and, when/ by chance, it’ was 
eclipsed for a week or fwo, it continued to figure in the magazines, 
in the illustrated and comic papers, and on the posters that adver- 

’ tised cheap tailors, tonic pills, or recuperative nostrums. Leopold 
II., therefore, was a Parisian personality in the full glory of the , 
word. True, he never achieved the air of elegance that distin- - 
guished Edward VII.. You would bave looked for him in vain on 
the balcony of the club, on the asphalt of the boulevards, in a stage- 
box at the theatre, in the paddock at Longchamps. But, should you 
happen to meet in the Tuileries Gardens,’ in the old streets of the 
Latin Quarter, or, more likely stilf, along the quays, a man wrapped ` 
in a long, dark ulster, wearing a pair , of goloshes over his enormous 
boots, and a black bowler on his head, carrying in bis hand-an um-. ' 
brelld that had seen better days, and under his arm a bundle of : 
yellow-backed books or a knicknack of some’ sort packed up anyhow 
in a newspaper; should you catch sight of a lean and lanky Ghent 
burgess, rooted in silent contemplation of the front of the Louvre, 
or the porch of_Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, or the gates of the- 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts; should you perceive him haggling for a 

. musty old book at the corner of the Pont des Saints-Péres and 
counting the money twice over before paying ` . . then you 
could safely have gone home and said: “ I saw the Rng of the 
Belgians to-day.” : 

I often accompanied him on these strolls, in the course X which 
the artist and book-lover that lay hidden in him found many an 
occasion for secret and silent joys; for the King, who hated music, 
who was bored at the play, and who despised every manifestation 
of modern art, had a real passion for old pictures, fine architecture, e 
rare curiosities, ande . . . flowers. |. 

“ Monsieur le commissaire,” he would often áy, with his fond- 
ness for official titles, in his strong Belgian accent, ' ‘ we will go for 

“an excursion to-day with monsieur l'officier.” 
© And the “‘ excursion ” nearly always ended by slang us to some 
old curiosity shop, or to the Musée Carnavalet, or to, e flower- 
market on the Quai de la Tournelle. 

In the later years of his life, however, he had to give up his walks 
in-town; he was attacked by sciatica, which stiffened his left leg 
and prevented him from walking except with the aid of two sticks 
or leaning on his secretary’s arm. Also; the fact that he had—not 
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always justly—been made the absurd hero of certain gay adven- 
tures, subjected him to an irksome popularity which caused him 
genuine annoyance. He was ridiculed in ‘the music-halls and in the 
scandalmongering press; caricatures of him were displayed in all 
the newsvendors’ windows. 

This stupid and sometimes spiteful interest in his movements 
was a positive affliction to him. We did our best, of course, to pre- 
vent his seeing the satirical drawings in which he figured in atti- 
tudes unbecoming the dignity of a king; but we did not always 
succeed. Fortunately, his sense of humour exceeded any grudge 
which he may have felt. Remembering that he possessed an 
astonishing double in the person of an old Parisian called M. 
Mabille, he never failed to exclaimy when by some unlucky chance 
his eyes fell upon a caricature of his royal features: 

“There, they’re teasing that unfortunate M. Mabille again! 
** And how like me he is! Lord, how like me he is!” 

His habit of icy chaff made one feel perpetually ill at ease when 
he happened to be in a conversational vein. Oné never knew 
_ whether he was serious or joking. This tall, rough-hewn old-man 
had a trick of caustic repartee under an outward appearance of 
innocent good-nature, and, better than anyone that 1 have ever 
met, understood the delicate art of teaching a lesson to those who 
ventured upon an improper remark or an unseemly familiarity in 
his presence. 

One evening, at a reception which the King was giving to the 
focal authdrities in his chalet at Ostende, the venerable rector of the 
parish came up to him with an air of concern, and, P him 
respectfully aside, said : ' 

„ “Sir, I feel profoundly grieved. There is a Fanou, I am 

“ sorry to say, that your Majesty’s private life is not marked by 
“the austerity suited to the lofty and difficult task which the 
“ Lord has laid upon the monarchs of this earth. Remember, Sir, 
“that it behoves kings to set an example to their subjects. . . .” 
. And the worthy rector, taking courage from the fact that he 

had known Leopold JI. for thirty years, preached him a long- 
sermon. The penitent, adopting an air of contrition, listened to 
the homily without moving a muscle. When, at last, the priest 
had exhausted his eloquence: 

“ What a funny thing, monsieur le curé! ” murmured the King, 
fixing him with that cold glance of his, from under his wrinkled: 


eyelids. ‘Do you know, people have told me exactly the same’ 
“thing about you! . . . Only, I refused to believe it, you 
knowl ®* 


* The late King of the Belgians shared the national peculiarity of interlarding his French 
with . succession of seves-vens.—Translater's Note. 
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- That was a delicious sally, too, in which he indulged at the 
expense of a certain Brazilian minister, who was paying his first 
visit to cburt, and who appeared to be under the impfession that 
the King was hard of hearing. At. any rate, he made the most- 
extraordinary efforts to speak loud, and’ to pronounce his words 
distinctly... The King maintained an impassive countenance, but 
ended by interrupting him: ` 

et Excuse me, monsieur le ministre,” he said, with an exquisite ` 
smile. ‘I’m not deaf, you know; it’s my brother! is 7 

Pjcture the,diplomatist’s face! bah 

Lastly, let me recall his stinging reply to one of our most un- 
compromising radical deputies, who was being received in 
audience and who, falling under the spell of King Leopold's 
obvious intelligence, said to him, point-blank : ` 

‘t Sir, I am a republican. I do riot hold with monarchies and 
“kings. Nevertheless, I recognise your great superiority, and-I 
“confess that you would | grake an admirable president of a 

“ republic! ” No 

“ Really? ” replied the King, with his most ingenuous air. 
“ Really? Dg you know, I think I shall pay a compliment‘in 
“your style to my physician, Dr. Thirier, who is coming to see 
“ me presently. -I shall say, ‘ Thirier, you are a great doctor, and 
‘ ‘I think you would make an excellent veterinary surgeon’ ” 

The poor opinion: which he entertained of the republic, as this 
story would appear to show, did not prevent him from treating 
it with the greatest respect. Of all the foreign sovereigns, Leopold 
II. was certainly the one who kept up the most cordial relations 
with our successive Presidents.. At each of his visits to Paris, he 
never failed to go to the Elysée. He called as a neighbour, as a 
friend, without even announcing his visit beforehand. When M. 
Fallières was elected President at the Versailles Congress, the first 
visit which he received, on his return to the Senate, where he, was ; 
then living, was that of Leopold II. 

Nevertheless, whatever personal pathy he may have felt for « 
France, the King ‘af the Belgians ways turned a deaf ear to, , 
sentimental considerations; and there l is no reason why we should 


‘ ascribe to such considerations the very marked courtesy. which he 


showed to the official republican world. In my opinion, this 
attitude was due to several causes, In the first place, he reckoned ` 
that France was a useful factor in the development of Belgian 
prosperity, and that-~it was -wise to increase the economic links that 
united the two countries. On the other hand, what would. have . 


_ become of his colonial enterprise in the Congo, if France had taken 


sides with England, which was displaying a violent hostility against 
him? Lastly, this paradoxical monarch, who always governed 
C š 
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through Catholic ministries at home, because that was the wish 
expressed by the majority of votes, was, I firmly believe, a Free- 


thinkér at heart, and was pleased to find that our rulers éntertained ` 


views which corresponded with his own secret tendencies. 


The fact is, that Leopold II. looked at everything from two , 


points of view : that of practical reality, and that of his own selfish- 
ness. The King had in his veins the blood of the Coburgs, mixed 
with. that of the d’Orléans, two highly intelligent families, but 
utterly devoid of sentiment or sensibility; and he treated life as 
an equation which it was his business to solve by any methods, no 
matter what, so long as the result corresponded with that which 
he had’ assigned to it beforehand. 

He had an extraordinarily observant mind, was marvelously 
familiar with the character of his people, its weaknesses and its 
vanities, and played upon these with the firm yet delicate touch 
of a pianist who feels himself to be a perfect master of his instru- 
ment and its effects, His cleverness as a constitutional sovereign 
consisted in appearing to follow the movements of public opinion, 
whereas, in reality, he directed. and sometimes even provoked 
them. > 

Thus, in 1884, when the violent reaction of the Catholics against 
‘the anti-clerical policy of M. Frère-Orban culminated im the return 
of the conservatives to power, one might have thought that the 
Crown, which until then had supported the liberal policy and 
favoured the secularisation of the schools, would find itself ina 
curiously difficult position, and that the check administered to M. 
Frére-Orban would amount to a check administered to the King 
himself. Not at all. Leopold II., sheltering himself behind his 
duties as a constitutional sovereign, became, from one day to 


the next, as firm a supporter of the Catholic party as he had been, . 


till then, of the liberals. Nay, more, I have learnt since that 
he had a hand in the change of attitude on the part of parliament 


and the nation. As I have hinted above, his personal sympathies’ 


„lay on the side of the liberal party; but, with a perspicacity that 
“was all his own, he was not slow in percejying the spectre of 
budding socialism which was beginning to loom behind Voltairean 
liberalism. He suspected its dangers; and he did not hesitate 
to give a sudden turn to the right of the ship of state, of which 
he looked upon himself as the responsible pilot. And this position 
he maintained until the end of his days, without, for a moment, 
laying aside any of his personal preferences. 


2. 
My first meeting with Leopold II. dates, back to 1896. The King 
had gone to the Riviera, accompanied by his charming daughter, 
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Princess Clémentine, now Princess Napoleon, who, from that time 
onward, filled im relation to her father the part of the Antigone of 
a tempestuous old age. -I shall never forget my sutprise when the 

` King, who had made the long railway joirney from Brussels to 
Nice without a stop, said to his chamberlain, Baron Saa, as they 
left the station : ~ 

‘Send away the carriage, monsieur le Hanibalas: We'll go 
“ to the hotel on foot. I want to stretch my legs a bit! ” 

We walked down the Avenue Thiers, followed by an incon- 

\ venient little crowd of inquisitive people. Just as we were about to 
cross a street, a landau drove up and obliged us to step back to the 
pavement. As it passed us, the King solemnly took off his hat; 
he ‘had recognised Queen Victoria seated in the carriage, and 
was apparently astounded at this unexpected meeting. 

When we reached the Place Masséna, again the King’s hat flew 
jot; this time it was the Dowager Empress of Russia entering a 
shop. ; 

' «The place seems ad with sovereigns,” he said, with his 
mocking air. ‘‘ Whom am I going to meet next, I wonder? 

'I saw little of him during this first short stay at Nice, for 
‘I was at that ‘time attached to the person of the Queen ‘of 
England; and had_to transfer the duty of protecting King Leopold 
to one of my cdfleagues. I used to meet him occasionally—always 
on foot—alongthe Cimiez road; I would also see him, in the after- 
noon, taking tea at Rumpelmayer’s with his two daughters, the 
Princesses 'Clémentine and Louise, and his son-in-law; Prince 


Philip of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. These family meetings around a` 


_ five o’clock tea-table marked. the last auspicious days of.a peace 


that was more apparent than real among those illustrious person- . 


ages. 

' When Terol II. Rura to the -Riviera two years later, he 
had quarrelled, 'in the meanwhile, with his daughter Louise, who - 
herself had quarrelled with her husband; he had ceased to see his 
daughter Stéphanie, who ‘had married Count Lonyay ; and he saw* 
his wife, Queen Méfie-Henriette,-as seldom as he possibly could. 
Princess Clémentine yas the only one who still found favour with 
. this masterful old man, who was so hard upon others and.so in- 

dulgent to himself; and shé continued, with admirable devotion 
and self-aBnegation, to surround him with solicitous care and to 
accompany him wheresoever he went. 

I never met a more smiling resignation than that of this prin- 
cess, who took’a noble pride in the Performance of her’ duty. 

Nothing was able to discourage her in*the fulfilment of her filial 
‘Mission 5 not the, rebuffs and caprices which she’ encountered-on her’ 
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father’s side, nor the frequently delicate and sometimes humiliating 
positions which he forced upon her, nor even the persistency where- 
with, until his dying day, he thwarted the secret inclinations of 
her heart. 

It has been said that, at one time, he thought of giving her the 
Prince of Naples—now King of Italy—for a husband, and that he 
abandoned the idea in consequence of the stubborn opposition 
which the plan encountered on the part of exalted political per- 
sonages. I do not know if he ever entertained this plan; on the 
other hand, I feel pretty sure that, some years ago, he would have 
liked the- Count of Turin for a son-in-law, and that negotiations 
were even opened to this effect with the Italian court. But the most 
invincible of arguments—the only one that had not been taken into 
account—was at once opposed:to this project: the princess’s affec- 

~tions were engaged elsewhere. She loved Prince Victor Napoleon 
and had resolved that she would never marry another man. Of 
course, I was not present at the scene which the plain expression 
of this wish provoked between father and daughter; but 1 under- 
stand that it was of a violent character. From that day, the 
prince’s name, was never mentioned between them. ' The princess 
continued, as in the past, to fill the part of an attentive and devoted 
daughter; she continued scrupulously to perform her duties as 
“ the little Queen, ”'as the Belgians called her after 1904, the year 
of her mother’s death, when she began to take Marie-Henriette’s 
place at official functions; she continued to succour the poor and 
nurse the sick with greater solicitude than ever; and she was seen, ` 
as before, driving her pany-chaise in the Bois dela Cambre. Only, 
in the privacy of her boudoir, the moment she had a little time to’ 

- herself, she would immerse herself in the study of historical 
memoirs of the Napoleonic period. 

To tell the truth, I believe that, if Prince Victor had not possessed 
the grave fault, in Leopold’s eyes, of being a pretender to the 
French throne, the King would have ended by giving to the 

e daughter whom he adored’the consent for which she vainly en- 
treated during six long years.. But the King was an exceedingly 
selfish man; he was eager, for the reasons explained above, to 

. preserve good relations with the French Republic; and he refused 
at any price to admit the heir of the Bonapartes into his family. 
The result was that he ended by,conceiving against the prince the 
violent antipathy which he felt for any person who stood in his 
way and interfered with his calculations. I remember realising 
,this one morning at the station at Bale, where I had gone to meet 
‘him. The King was waiting on the platform for the Brussels train, 
when I suddenly caught sight of Prince Victor leaving the refresh- 
ment-room. I thought it my duty to tell the King. 
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“ Oh, indeed!” k said. ‘ Let’ s go and look at the engines.” 
And he strode away. / > 


Can it have been because he was sure of meeting neither Prince ~ 


Victor nor the members of his own family on the Riviera that he 
resolved, at the end of his life, to fix one of his chief residences in 
the south of France? I will not go quite so far as that. I am more 
inclined to believe that the old King, who was a passionate lover 
of sunshine, flowers and freedom, found in that charmmg and 


easy-going country the environment most in harmony with his 


moods and tastes. 

Ab early as 1898, he resolved to lay out for himself a paradise in 
the wonderful property, known as Passable, which he had pur- 
chased near Nice, with its gardens sloping down to the Gulf of 
- Villefranche. He devoted all his horticultural and architectural 


_ knowledge, all his sense of the beautiful and the picturesque to . 


its‘embellishment. Tiberius achieved no‘greater success at Capri. 
Year after year he enlarged it, for he had a mania for building and 
pulling down. He also had the soul of a speculator. None knew 
better than he how to bargain for a piece of land: he would bully, 
threaten and intimidate the other side until he invariably won the 
day. Thereupon ,he used to indulge in childish delight: 


“ Its all right,” he would say, with a great, fat chuckle. “I 


“ have done a capital stroke of business! ” 
And I am bound to. admit that he spared nether time nor energy 
when he scented what he called a “capital stroke of business.” 
‘IT can still see him, ‘one afternoon, ‘leaving M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s villa at the Cap. d’Antibes, near Cannes, where he had 
gone to pay the prime minister a visit, and perceiving, on the road 
leading to the station, a magnificent walled-in park that looked as 
if it were dbandoned. 
‘* Who owns that. property ?” he sated) suddenly. 
“ An Englishman, sir, who never comes near it.” 
_ “We have time to fook-over it,” said the King, ‘‘ before the 
‘train leaves for Nice. Somebody fetch the gardener!” 
The gardener wae not to be found, but the gate was open. 
Leopold II. walked in, without hesitation, followed by Baron Snoy, 


my colleague, M. Olivi, and myself, hurried along the deserted - 


paths and praised the beauty of the vegetation ; but, when it became. 


time to go, we discovered, to our dismay, that some one had locked 

the gate while we were inside. There was no key, no' possibility 

of opening it. We called and shouted in vain. Nobody appeared. 

_ The train wab due before long; the King began to grow impatient. 

What were we to do? Olivi had a flash of genius. He ran toa 

_ shed, ‘the roof of which showed above the nearest thicket, and re- 
_ turned with a ladder. 
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‘If your Majesty does not mind, you will be able to get over ` 
the wall.” 

The King accepted impassively and the ascent beat Baron 
Snoy went first, then I; and the King, in his turn, climbed the 
rungs, supported by Olivi. Baron Snoy and I, propped up on the 
top of the wall, hoisted the King after us. We were joined by 
Olivi; and then a dreadful thing happened : the ladder swayed and 
fell! There we were, all four of us, ‘astride the wall, swinging our 
legs, without any means of getting down on the other side. 

‘ We look like burglars,” said the King, with a forced laugh. 

There was nothing for it but to jump. The distance from the 
top of the wall to the slope beside the road was not great; and Baron 
Snoy, Olivi and I succeeded in falling on our feet without much 
diffculty. The King, however, who limped in one leg and lacked 
agility, could not think of it. 

Then Olivi, who certainly proved himself a most resourceful 
inan that day, solved the problem. He suggested that the King 
should climb down upon our shoulders. ` The King, accordingly, 
let himself slide on to the shoulders of Baron Snoy, who 
passed him on to Olivi’s back, while I caught hold of his long legs 
and deposited his huge feet safely on the ground! - 

Some years later, seeing Olivi at the station at Nice: 

“I remember you, M. Olivi,” said Leopold II. ‘‘ You took part 
“in our great gymnastic display at Antibes.” 3 

“I did, sir.” 

“ Welt, do you know, M. Olivi, there is no need for me to climb 
the wall now. I have the key; the property is mine.’ : 

The whole man is pictured in this anecdote. 

Even as he gave numberless signs of avarice and meanness in the 
details of material life, so he displayed an almost alarming extrava- 
gance once it became a question of satisfying a whim, although he 
would carefully calculate the advantages of any such whim before- 
hand. Now to increase the number of his landed properties was 
with him a genuine monomania, a sort of methodical madness. 

At the bottom of his character lay cerffin precepts which be- 
longed to the great middle class of 1840 and which had survived 
from the middle-class education imparted to him in bis youth. It 
was thus that he was brought to think that the extent of a man’s 
wealth is to be measured by the amount of real estate which he 
possesses. He fought shy of stocks and shares because of the 
frequent fluctuations to which they are subjected. On the other 
„hand, he felt a constant satisfaction—I was almost saying a rap- 
turous delight—in the acquisition of land, in turning his cash into 
acres of soil and investing his fortune in marble. or bricks and - 
mortar, because he looked upon these as more solid and lasting. 
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It goes without saying that, during his long visits to the ioi 
he escaped as much of the official and social drudgery as he could. 
-He saw very little of his illustrious cousins staying on the Riviera; ; 
avoided dinners and garden-parties; and, when not at work, ‘spent - 
his time in long and interminable walks, or went and sat on a . - 
bench in some public garden or by the sea, and there steeped him- 
. self in. his reflections. Sometimes, when he was in a hurry to get 
aback, he would take the tram or hail a any always picking out the, 
oldest and shabbiest. l 
One day, at his wish, I beckoned to a driver on the rank at Nice. 
_ “No, no, not that one,” he said. “ Call the other man, over 
“‘ there į the one with the horse that looks half-dead.” ae 

“ But the carriagé seems very, dirty, sir,’ I ventured to remark. 

“ Just so; as he drives such an uninviting conveyance, he must 
“‘ be doing bad business; we must try and help him.” 

‘Leopold II. had a knack of' performing these sudden and unex- 
pected acts of kindness. ‘ 

-He was a sceptic to the verge of indifference, and yet entertained 
odd antipathies ‘and aversions. For instarice, he hated the piano - 
and.was terrified of a cold in the head. Whenever he had to select 
a new aide-de-camp, he always began by asking two questions: ` 

“ Do you play the piano? ' Do you ¢atch cold easily? ” : 

‘If the officer replied in the negative, the King said, “ That’s all 

“right,” and the aide-de-camp was appointed; but, if, by ill-luck, 
‘the poor fellow returned an evasive answer, his fate was doomed : 
„he went straight back to his regiment. â 

This inexplicable dread. of the corisza had attained such propor- 
tions that, during the last years of the King’s life, the people about 
him—including the ladies—discovered a simple and ingenious ex- 
pedient for obtaining a day’s leave when they wanted it: ‘they 
simply sneezed without stopping. At the third explosion, the old; 
sovereign gave a suspicious look at the sneezer and said: 

. “I sha’n’t want you to-day.” 

And the trick was done. . >' 

On the other hand, he showed himsetf very indulgent towards 
his younger officers’ adventures in the world of gallantry. I re 
member his chaffing one of them, one morning, at Nice. Captain 
Binjé, an officer whose: intelligence, activity and devotion had 
eatned the King’s appreciation, was a little late on duty that 
morning; and, moreover, his clothes emitted a very ee scent. 
The, King at once began to een 

“Oof! Oofl” he said. “PI wager you struck a Pe on 
“ your road here!” -o , 
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“ Y-your M-Majesty .. . .’’ stammered the officer. 

“It’s all right, it’s all right, my boy; you can’t help it, at your 
age ! 33 5 

He had idiosyncrasies, like most mortals. For nne, he used 
‘to have four buckets of sea-water dashed over his body every morn- 
ing, by way of a bath; he expected partridges to be served at his 
méals all the year round; and he had his newspapers ironed like 
_ pocket-handkerchiefs before reading them: he could ‘not endure 
anything like a fold or crease in them. Lastly, when addressing the 
servants, he always spoke of himself in the third person. Thus he 
would say to his chauffeur, ‘‘ Wait for him,” instead of ‘‘ Wait for ` 
“me.” Those new to his service, who had not been warned, were 
puzzled to know to what mysterious person he referred. 

A strange eccentric, you will say. No doubt, although these 
oddities are difficult to understand in the case of a man who dis- 
played the most practical mind, the most lucid intelligence and 
the shrewdest head for business the moment he was brought face 
to face with the facts of daily life. But, I repeat, to those who 
‘knew him best he appeared in the light of a constant and bewilder- 
ing puzzle; and this was shown not only in the peculiarity of his 
manners, but in the incongruity of his sentiments. How are we 
to explain why this king should feel an infinite love for children, 
. this stern king, who was so hard and sometimes so cruel in his 
treatment of those to whom by rights he should never have closed 
his heart nor refused his indulgence? Yet the tall old man 
worshipped the bairns. They were almost the only creatures 
whose greetings he returned; and he would go carefully out of his 
way, when strolling along a beach, rather than spoil their sand- . 
castles. How are we to explain the deep-seated, intense and 
jealous delight which he, so insensible to the softer emotions of 
mankind, felt at the sight of the fragile beauty of a rare flower? 
How are we to explain why he reserved the kindness and gentle- 
ness which he so harshly refused to his wife and daughters for his 
unfortunate sister, the Empress Charlotte, whose mysterious mad- 
ness had kept her for forty-two years a lonely prisoner within the 
high walls of the Chateau de Bouchout? “And yet, every morning 
of those forty-two years he never failed, when at Laeken, to. go 
alone across the park to that silent dwelling and spend two hours 
in solitary converse with the tragic widow. Each day, with 
motherly solicitude, he persofally supervised the smallest details 
of that shattered existence. 

‘Lastly, what an astounding contrast was offered in Leopold II., 
‘who was considered insensible to the weaknesses of the heart, by 
the sudden blossoming of a sentimental idyll in the evening of 
his life! : 
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No one, I said at the beginning of this chapter, was more 
‘intimately acquainted than myself ‘with the private life of the 
late King Leopold. This was one of the consequences—I 
am far from adding, one of the advantages—of my pro- 
fessional duties about ' the persons of the sovereigns whom 
I bave guarded. And I’ would certainly have hesitated ` 
before broaching the subject of the royal adventures, if this 
subject had remained secret. But public animosity and the 
King’s indifference to scandal have made it so well-knowa that 
I feel no scruples about speaking in my turn, the more so 
as this will give me the opportunity of destroying many a detail 
of the legend which people have been pleased to build up around 
him, and of correcting the facts that have reached the nulsitive 
ears of the public. 

“To begin with, the adventure with which Leopold II. was 
credited for ten years in connection with Mlle. Cléo de Mérode 
‘must be relegated to the pure domain ‘of fiction. I daresay that 
it assisted the advancement of the young and attractive dancer quite . 
ag much as it annoyed the King, who was pursued even in Brussels 
itself by.the irreverent nickname of “‘ Cléopold. ” What gave 
rise to this absolutely gratuitous conviction on the part of public 
opinion ? Nothing more nor less than a gossiping remark let fall 
in the slips at the Opera by someone who pretended that he had 
met the King and the ballet-dancer looking for a sequestered spot. 
in the Forest of Saint-Germain. 

The scandal was hardy and tough; it ran for ten years without 
stopping to take breath. At the end of that period, which was 
long enough ‘to turn any lie into a truth, Leopold II., one night .- 
at the Operas asked a leading official to present Mlle. de Mérode 
to him, saying that he had never met the lady, although he had 

‘often heard of her.’ The leading official promptly adopted 
thé view that the King was uncommonly. “ deep.” ` 

And yet it was perfectly ttue: he“had never set eyes on her 
in his life. The fact waS proved by the candour of the words which 
he addressed to; the charming dancer when she was brought up 
to be presented : 

+ Allow ‘me to express all my regrets if the good-fortune which 

‘“ people attribute to me has offentled you at all. “Alas, we no 
“t longer live in the days when a king’s favour was not looked upon 
“as compromising! . . . Besides, I am only a‘little king.” 
_ Oncthe. other hand, a single and decisive lové, which he pre- 
served until his death, was soon to fill his thoughts to the exclusion 
of all others, and to graft upon his scale heart a belated bloom of 
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‘disconcerting youth. When Leopold ÎI. made the acquaintance of 


Mile. Blanche Caroline Delacroix, whom he afterwards raised to 


“the dignity of Baroness Vaughan, he had just reached his sixty- 


~ 


fifth -year. The „lady boasted twmand-twenty summers. The 
humbleness of hér birth prevented her from raising her eyes to a 
throne. She was the thirteenth child of a working mechanic, and 
was born at Bucharest, where her father had gone to seek his 
fortune.- She was brought up, therefore, in courts which were very 
different from royal courts; and I need not say that her education 
had hardly prepared her for the brilliant destiny which her 
chequered life held in store -for her. 

Well, one afternoon in September, she was sent oe tó be pre- 
sented to King Leopold, who was passing through Paris, who had 
heard of her attractions, and who felt interested in her modest 
condition. She was so flustered by this event that she promptly 


? 


mixed up Belgium and Sweden. This in itself was not a serious 


matter; but it might have been, in the circumstancés, if Leopold 
II. had not happened to be in a good humour that day. The fact 
remained that Mile. Delacroix was convinced that she was in the 
presence of the King of Sweden, nor did she find out her mistake 
until she noticed the amused surprise which Leopold betrayed 
whenever, with her very comprehensible ignorance of the rules of 
etiquette, Mile. Delacroix went out of her way to call him ‘His 
Majesty Oscar.” ~ 

I am bound to confess that she at once recovered hér self-posses- 
sion when the King of the Belgians thought fit discreetly to 
apprise her of his identity, and she was greatly diverted by her 
blunder. Two years later, I described the mishap to the King of 
Sweden, who happened to be staying at Biarritz at the same time 
as the Baroness Vaughan. Said Oscar II. : 

“ Do present my fr . + + cousin, who did me so great 

‘an bonour!”’ 

“ But, Sir,” I replied, “she may feel a regret | S 

“Do you think so, Paoli? And yet I am no ‘ fresher’ than my 

‘cousin of Belgium. Iam afraid, you see, that the regret will be 
‘all on my side! ” - 

I believe that the regret was mutual. However, the eines was 
arranged. The baroness took a snapshot of King Oscar with her 
kodak; and we agreed to say nothing about it to King Leopold, 
who was of a jealous disposition. . 

To what did Blanche Caroline Delacroix owe hef success with 
Leopold IJ.; to her vivid conversational powers, to the dazzling 


- youthfulness of the fair-haired divinity that she was, for to her 


genuine intelligence? I cannot tell; but_this much is certain, 
that, at her very first audience, she succeeded i in arousing in the old 
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man’s heart a love which was manifested at first in a polite flirtation, 


and consecrated later in a union the mystery of which was never 
fully solved. Both the King and Mme. de Vaughan carefully 
refrained from making the smallest confidence on the subject of 
their marriage, even to those in whom they confided most readily. 


Nevertheless, I have always believed that a secret religious ceremony - 


did take place, so as to regularise their situation, if not with regard 
to Belgian law, at least in respect to the Church and their con- 
sciences. This conviction on my part was strengthened by the 
„pastoral letter which Mgr. Mercier; Archbishop of Mechlin, ad- 
-dressed to the Belgian Catholics after the King’s death, and in 
, which the Primate declared that the Sovereign had died at peace 
. with the Church of Rome. Allowing for the legitimate suscepti- 


bilities of the royal family, it was impossible to confirm the ` 
existence of a, morganatic union ‘in a more diplomatic manner. ~ 


Some have said that the mafriage was celebrated at San Remo, 
during the time when the King and Mme. de Vaughan were stay- 
ing at Villefranche, near. Nice. I cannot certify this. When I 
consult my recollection, I merely remember that, on a certain 
morning, some years before. Leopold II.’s death, I saw the King 
and Mme. de Vaughan drive off together in a motor-car—a thing 
which they had never done before—he looking very nervous, and 
she greatly excited. They forbade anyone to accompany them, 
and did not return until evening, when ‘they made no attempt to 


`> tell us where they had béen. Marcel, the chauffeur, said that he 


had taken them .to San Remo, on Italian territory ; but, dpart from 


` this, he also showed a memorable discrelon; and we got no more 


‘out of him. 

I noticed, however, that, from that aay ihe aide of the Di 
changed; they showed themselves in pubfig together, went openly 
to the theatre at Nice, and to the carnival ‘masquerade, and 
abstained from taking`the very childish and rather ridiculous pre- 
cautions which the King had prescribed during the period of flirta- 
tion and ‘‘ engagement ” on the Score of “ saving appearances ’’! 

Ridiculous and childish they were, as the reader can judge. for 
himself. For instance, although the Baroness Vaughan shared all 


was never to address a word to him in public or appear to know him. 
They took the same trains, alighted at the same stations, put up at 
the same hotels in adjoining rooms, kunched and dined in the same 


dining-room, but ignored each other’s existence, he with an im- - 
. perturbable comiposure, she with a charming awkwardness. 


The King never spoke of Mme. de Vaughan to the: members of 


< 


` the King’s journeys and accompanied him wherever he went, she , 


his suite; I do not believe that he once so much as mentioned her _ 


. name before me; and yet he knew that I knew. He was quite aware 
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that I had made her acquaintance, and that we used to spend hours 
chatting together in the halls of the hotels at which we stayed. On 
the other hand, he imagined that nobody except myself suspected 
this intrigue, although it was an open secret about which the whole 
staff of the hotel, from the manager to the kitchen-scullions, used 
to gossip from morning till night! He went on stoically playing 


his puerile comedy. Every day, at lunch, seated with her maid at ~ 


a table opposite him, she used to send smiles and signals to Cap- 
tain Binjé and myself, who had our work cut out to keep our 
faces. When lunch was over, Leopold would start on a 
\ walk with his aide-de-camp, while Mme. de Vaughan would set 

out on her side, accompanied either by her companion or her maid. 
Half-an-hour later, they met on the high-road. The ene would 
was -forward, take off his hat and exclaim: 

“ Fancy meeting you, madame! How fortunate!” 

` This was the signal. The aide-de-camp and the lady’s maid 
withdrew discreetly, leaving the two love-birds to themselves. 
They strolled together for a couple of hours, after which each took 
a different road back to the hotel, so as not to enter it at the same 
time. 7 

On rainy days, the little scene was enacted with the aid of motor- 
cars. Ata given spot, the King changed into Mme. de Vaughan’s 
car, while the maid stepped into the King’s. When, as sometimes 
happened, the baroness grew weary of this sentimental progress— 
for she had her capricious moods—she hastened to resort to the 
traditional method which never failed to achieve its object: she 
gave a sneeze, a loud, Titanic sneeze. Thereupon Leopold II. 
forgot his tender passion and eagerly urged her to go home at once. 

The Baroness Vaughan was not a bad sort of woman, all things 
considered. In the early days, she used to put up with the violent 
outbursts to which the King occasionally treated her; she would 
light a great, big cigar and think no more about it. Afterwards, 
when she grew accustomed to look upon herself as the King’s 
morganatic wife, her ambition increased and she insisted on being 
“treated with deference. She complained to me that the Princess 
Clémentine, whom she had met on the road or in some path in the 
garden, had not erndeemnees to return her bow; and srenedets in 
a regretful tone: ' 

““To'think that, if I had lived in the days of P XIV., I 

“should have had a stool at couft!” | 

In the absence of a stool, she managed to achieve a most 
luxurious existence. The King, who now never left her side, had 
installed her, ‘when in residence in Brussels, in a charming 
villa which communicated directly with the grounds of the. 
Chateau de Laeken by means of a bridge that spanned the road and 
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led to the Baroness Vaughan’s garden Every day, before pay- ' 
ing her his’ visit, he sent her the choicest flowers from his hot- 
houses and the finesf fruit in his orchard. 

He also gave her a delightful little house on his estate of Pass- 
able, near Nice. He used to govthere in the evening ‘alone, through’ 
the gerden, armed with a dark lantern, and spend two hours with 
the -baroness playing cards. ‘At eleven o’clock, he went back to 
` his own villa, again carrying his dark lantern, while my detectives, 
crouching in the bushes, watched over his safety without bis seeing 
them, although he knew that they were there; for, without showing 
it, he attached great importance to being properly guarded. ‘ 

He was very thrifty in his personal expenditure, and ended by 
imparting his habits of economy to his fair friend, Baroness 
Vaughan used to scrutinise the kitchen accounts as closely as any . 
middle-class housewife. True, the housekeeping books sometimes _ 
took excessive liberties. I remember, one year, at the Chateau de 
Lormois, near Fontainebleau, which the King had hired for the. 
season from Mme. Constant Say, the widow of the sugar-refiner, 
there was a violent scene with the cook, who had-had the temerity 
to ‘charge for ‘seventy-five eggs in six days. Mme. de Vaughan 
was justly annoyed, dismissed him on the spot, and refused to pay 
him the usual wages instead of notice. But Master Cook declined 
to be done out of what he considered his rights. In his fury; he , 
hit upon-the bright idea of taking up his stand, day after day, 
outside the gate of the chateau, where he launched out into in- 
vectives against his late mistress and loudly bewailed the injustice ` 
with which he pretended to have been treated. We dared not 
arrest him, because of the scandal which he threatened ‘to raise: 
he knew the habits of the house, of course. My detectives tried’ 
in vain to make him listen to reason, and we weré beginning to 
despair, when, at the end of a week, we saw that he was wearying 
of his daily pilgrimage. One fine ee he left for Paris, and was 
seen no more. ` ` 
‘ Great as was the influencewhich Mme. ae Vaughan had gained | 
over the King’s mind, I am bound x confess that it was nevef 
exercised in political matters, nor in any of Leopold’s financial 
undertakings. The baroness knew nothing about these things, ` 
and made no attempt to understand them. The King was grateful 
to Her for this discretion, which in reality was.only indifference, ` 
for be never allowed any outsider to interfere in his affairs,~whether' 
public or private. He discussed none of his schemes before they 
were completed, or before he had drawn up his pian of execution | 
down to the minutest detail. 

‘It shall be so,” he used to declare; and no one ever dreamt 
of opposing his will so plainly expressed. ~ 
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It was in this way that he conducted his gigantic Congo enter- 
prise entirely by himself. The different phases of this business 
are too well, known for me to recapitulate them here. One of them, 
however—the first phase—has been very seldom discussed, and 
deserves to be recalled, for it throws a great light not only upon 
the King’s conceptive genius, but also upon his diplomatic astute- 
ness and his amazing cynicism. 

In 1884, Leopold II., who had for years ‘been obsessed by the ' 
longing to lay hands upon the Congo territory, promoted an 
international conference:in order to frustrate the West African 
treaty which had lately been concluded between Great Britain and 
Portugal, and which hindered the realisation of his secret 
ambitions. He now conceived the subtle and intelligent idea of 
inducing the congress to proclaim the Congo an independent state, ` 
with himself as its recognised sovereign. E 

_ There was only one person in Europe possessed of sufficient 
authority to bring about the adoption of this daring plan; and 
that was Bismarck. Bismarck, was the necessary instrument; but 
how was he to be persuaded? Faced with this difficulty, Leopold 
II. hit upon the idea of sending to Berlin a mere journalist, whom 
he knew to be a clever and talented man, and instructed him to 
capture the Iron Chancellor’s confidence. Leopold coached this 
journalist, a gentleman of the ‘name of Gantier, to such good 
purpose, that, as the result of a campaign directed from* Brussels 
by the King himself, M. Gantier managed, within a few months; 
to insinuate himself into Bismarck’s immediate surroundings, to 
interest him in the Congo question, and to prove to him that Ger- 
many would derive incomparable benefits from proclaiming the 
independence of the Congo, and entrusting its administration to 
a neutral sovereign like the King of the Belgians. 

The stratagem was successful from start to finish. The Congress 
of Berlin, on the motion of the Chancellor, proclaimed the Congo 
‘an independent territory, with Leopold Il. for its sovereign. We 
know the result: the Congo is at this day a Belgian colony. 
Leopold II., in a word, had ‘‘ dished ”, Prince Bismarck. 

Unfortunately: for the King’s memory, whereas the masterly 
fashion in which he succeeded iq forcing the hand of Europe in . 
this matter is bound to meet with unreserved praise, history will be 
less inclined to congratulate him upon the means which he. 
employed to impose his sovereign authority and his schemes of 
colonisation upon the Congo. f 

will not take upon myself either to justify or to criticise his 
policy in the ‘‘ Free State.™- It is a question outside my province. 
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Nevertheless, I consider that I am in duty bound to tell what I 
know about the matter, with the impartiality of a chronicler who 
has confined hjmself to hearing and observing the mner that - 
were said and done around him. ' 

I was with the King at the time following upon the acciatibns 
of the missionaries, when the campaign was started in England 
against the atrocities committed by the Belgian authorities in the 
Congo. . He affected an attitude of the most utter indifference to 
those araok: I ktiew, however, that they bothered him, and, 
caused him a certain uneasiness, because of the prejudice which | 
they’ might arouse against his enterprise. - = 

‘ While he Tefrained from communicating his impressions to me, 
he opened his mind to -certain pone personages whom he, 
honoured with his confidence: 

“When a man has accepted the task 2 civilising a country,” 
he would say to them, “‘ and has devoted his intelligence, his work, 
“and his fortune, to it, as I have done, surely he is entitled to 

“some credit. . . .” - 

It was a poor argument, I admit, in reply to the terrible.accusa- - 
tions which -had been hurled oe the administration of the 
Congo, hee 

To tell the truth, Leopold Il. made no endeavour to defend him- 
self. When his representatives in the Congo Eree State were re- 
proached with the Draconian measures which they had ehacted, and 
which tended towards the gradual extermination of the natives, 
his answer was that these methods were indispensable in dealing 
with a Tace which refused to allow the wealth of its country to Be 
developed and which offered a systematic oppositién, i in every con-. 
ceivable way, to the work of civilisation! And the King would 
quote precedents in favour of his theory. Thus, one day, he said 
to a French journalist who was interviewing him on the subject : 

‘ “The Americans are uniting with the English in accusing me 
“of cruelty to the natives of the Congo, all because I consider it 

“ expedient to redyce them to impotence, and because I, wish tô 

“thrów open to civilisation their magnificent territories, which 
“ have remained uncultivated far too long. Now I am only follow- 

“ing the example of the Americans themselves, when they . 
“* gradually expelled the ‘Indians from the United States, and of the 
“ English, when they made themselves masters of India?’ , 

Leopold II., as the reader sets, made no attempt to meet the 

- accusations with a positive denial; he simply sought to explain his 
methods. The fact is that, as I have said before, he was inacces- - 
sible to humaniterian considerations in matters of politics. He 

‘kept his eyes fixed exclusively on the object which he proposed to 
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attain ; the mga; as long as they were effective, left bim in- 
different. 

Is this equal to saying that he approved of all that was done in 
his name? I do not think so. 

The measures which he had enacted gave the Belgian conces- 
sionaires the right to exact’ labour from the natives without re- 
muneration, thus instituting a sort of slavery, and granted un- 
limited powers to the officials. They were necessarily bound to 
lead to intolerable abuses, abuses also prompted, in the case of both 
officials and concessionaires, by the fear of solitude and by the in- 
toxication that results from the exercise of absolute power. Never- 
theless, I must ddd, in defence of the King, that it was difficult, if 
not impossible, for him to know precisely what acts were being com- 
mitted in the Congo in his name. The impartial elements which 
were indispensable if he was to be kept informed with exactitude 
were wholly lacking. The English: reports, which he was natur- 
ally inclined to charge with exaggeration, were contradicted by the 
Belgian reports submitted to him, which evidently extenuated facts 
of which they were not able to deny the reality. 

The reproach that might be levelled against him with the 
greatest amount of justice was that he did not at the very outset 
appoint the committee of inquiry whose conclusions, as everybody 
knows, recognised the necessity of immediate reforms in the ad- 
ministration of the Congo. But Leopold II., as I have said, did 
not believe in advice or advisers. He had 'ta feel threatened in his 
security before he would consent to allow any outside interference 
in the business of the.Congo, which he looked upon as a purely 
personal business; and this explains why he was grateful to the’ 
Baroness Vaughan for her discretion, a quality which made him 
appreciate her society all the more. 


` 5 


‘The relaxation which he found. inber company became more and 
more necessary to him becauSe, as he drew nearer the tomb, both 
his worries and his activities increased. It was as though he had 
received a mysterious warning to tell him that his years were 
numbered, and that he’must hasten the realisation of his numerous 
and immense schemes. Apart from his work on the Congo, his 
other vast undertakings also became the object of fierce criticism 
on the part of his adversaries, who considered that he was neglect- 
ing the political evolution of the country in order tọ devote himself 
entirely tó his plans for transforming the town of Brussels. He 
was so well aware of this state of opinion that, when the burgo- 
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master of the capital, his friend and fellow-worker, M. Mott, came 
to congratulate the King on-his last birthday, Leopold said: 

“Tet us hope that L shall have time to eomplete my work.’ 

“ Why not, Sir?’’ replied M. Mott. '‘ You and 1 are, of the 
“ same age; and you are stronger and haler than Į am.’ 

‘ Never mind, monsieur le burgomestre; remember that, when 

‘one of us closes his eyes, the other will have to keep his open!” 

It.was written, in fact, that Leopold II. should be called away 
before fully realising his colossal dreams and settling his intricate 
personal affairs.- He was working up to the moment of his 
death ; as everybody knows, his mind remained clear to the end, 


nor did his hostility towards his family waver for an instant. He, 


died as he had lived, inaccessible, haughty and sceptical. 

Nay, even after he had entered into everlasting rest, he made one 
last effort to resist the final annihilation. I have the gruesome 
story from one of Leopold’s aides-de-camp. . On the night after the 


_ ,- King’s death, while two ‘sisters of Charity and an officer with 
drawn sword' were watching by the remains in the chapelle' 


ardente, suddenly an uncanny cracking sound was heard to issue 
from the coffin: The watchers at first believed in an Hallucination ; ; 


then, when the cracking continued and became louder and louder, , 


the two nuns examined the bier. How great was their terror when, 
through the crevices in the wood, they saw the buttons of the uni- 
form in which the King was clad and the hilt of his sword moving 


slowly upwards! The doctors were hurriedly sent for ahd de-: 


clared that the deleterious gases were escaping from the ill-em- 
balmed body, causing the’ King’s corpse to swell and burst its 
coffin. . . 


Thus death itself, after depriving him of movement for all time, — 


refused him the majesty and mystery wherewith it surrounds all 
those whom it strikes, until the moment when they are lowered 
into the tomb! 
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THE speeches by President Taft, Sir Edward Grey, the Prime 
` Minister, and Mr. Balfour, and the memorable meeting at 
the Guildhall, have made many converts to a belief in the efficacy 
of arbitration as a mode of settling difficulties between nations; 
a belief which has been strengthened by the publication of the 
terms of the proposed arbitration treaties between Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. A minority has 
suddenly become a majority. Doybts, however, still exist 
in the minds of some whose conversion is most to be desired 
as to the range of arbitration as a practical mode of settling 
difficulties ; doubts as to its standing the strain likely to be put upon 
it wher really difficult questions are at issue; as to obtaining arbi- 
trators in whom there would be complete trust; as to the possibility 
of. framing rules to meet all cases; uncertainty as to what would 
happen if there were no -rules for the guidance of arbitrators. I 
cannot lope to remove these doubts and this state of uncertainty. 
But some facts may be helpful. J make no ‘‘ millennial assump- 
“tions ” as to changes in human nature. I merely recall what has 
been done, and some facts which anyone may verify. f 
And the first fact to be noted is the remarkable improvement in 
* arbitration, its unmistakably increased efficiency. We have a much 
better instrument than we had, and we areen a fair way to make it 
still better. The advocates of arbitration psoperly insist upon the 
large number of questions settled by means of it. The figures * are 
impressive. That in the course of a century more than a hundred 
disputes, many of which could formerly have been determined only by 
war, have been brought to a peaceful close by arbitration ; that there 
exist very many arbitration treaties or treaties containing’ arbitra- 
tion clauses which are automatically applied—this is much. It is 


* The figures on this dy er necessarily vary. Dr. Darby, M. La Fontaine, Dr. 
Fried, and MM. de Lapradelle and Politis also have different conceptions of arbi- 
tration, and arrive at different totals. 
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not the whole story; perhaps not the chief part of it. : The entire 
mode of conducting international arbitrations has singularly im- 
proved. The first important international arbitrations in modern 
times were those carried out under the Jay Treaty, between this 
country and the United States, in order to determine three groups, 
of troublesome questions, which,, if left open, must have brought 
. abput war. Let anyone read the accounts of those arbitra- 
tions to be found: in Mr. Moore’s volumes,* or in the’ 
instructive, critical work of M. de Lapradelle and M. 
Politis, and then turn to the report of the arbitrations - 
recently conducted at The Hague, and the improvement 
which hag taken place will be seen. As- now practised, arbitration 
is calculated to do justice in a sense not true of the earlier arbitra- 
tions. In the latter the arbitrators were avowedly advocates, and 
` not.very temperate advocates ; bound to find for their country ; pro- 
bably acceptable in so far a$ not impartial. The casting vote was 
determined by lot; the litigant who chanced to get it must win. 
Instead of going through the forth of arguing, the parties might as 
‘ well have spun a cpin into the air and gone home when it fell. The 
‘Commissioners were at variance in regard to elementary matters of 
procedure—e.g., whether the opinion of the majority was binding; 
- whether the decisions of the English Courts of Appeal could be 
re-opened by internationaj tribunals. Had they been `im- 
alate they had not always the means of deciding rightly. ` “Often 
rd to vital matters the arbitrators were compelled to act upon’ 
impettert evidence. They decided questions of boundaries with 
the aid of maps based on rude and antiquated surveys. There was 
nq sttong, intelligent opinion preventing preposterous pretensions 
being put forward and stubbornly maintained. J may compare 
the negotiations between this country and the United States as to 
the Oregon Quéstion with the proceedings before and during the 
arbitration as to the Alaska boundary in 1903. I may safely say that 
no advocate of repute in that country or elsewhere would, in these 
days, commit himself to a doctrine asserted by the American repre- | 
sefitatives in regard to the Oregon boundary, that a State whose sub-° 
ject had discovered the mouth of a great river was entitled to the 
entire territory which it drained.+ Even those who think,that as to. 
one important point the award in the Alaska case gave Canada too 
little must,admit that the question was argued and considered with 
great chre,'and thatthe maps and materials put before the tribunal ~ 
were the best available. There is but one opinion—shared no Jess 
by the representatives of the United States than by those of Great 
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* History and Digest of International Arbitrations to which the United States 
hes been a party. 6 volumes. F 
i ` + Moore’ s Digest, I., p. 263. 
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Britain—as to the admirable manner in which the last great inter- 
national arbitration, that relating to the North American fisheries, 
was conducted under the presidency of Professor Lammasch. 

I might illustrate the improvement by reference to the Geneva 
Arbitration. The internal history of that arbitration, as revealed 
by Lord Selborne in his Memorials, is not edifying. The members 
of the tribunal had, to say the least, an imperfect conception of their 
duties. ‘‘ Viscount d’Itajuba, the fairest man of the three, entered 
“upon the arbitration as if there was no serious question, except 
‘as to the amount which Great Britain ought to pay; and this (if 
‘I may judge from a conversation which I had with him in his 
‘own house) he thought we need not much care about—‘ Vous 


‘fêtes riches, très riches,’ he said. . . . M. Staempfli went ` 


“invariably with Mr. Adams. . . . He approached every 
‘' question with a strong animus in favour of the American view. 


“, . . The course which they (the arbitrators) actually took ` 


“was to consider and state their opinions upon the questions first 
“ (with closed doors and in thé absence of counsel), and to hear 
“arguments afterwards. . . . After what had passed in the 
‘“ previous consultations of the tribunal, it was all lost labour; not 
‘ Cicero or Demosthenes, Vattel or Wheaton, could, under such 
“ circumstances, have produced any effect’’ (Memorials, I. 255 
“et seq.). 


I am not at liberty to mention facts within my knowledge as to 


the conduct of some arbitrators in proceedings of a later date. 
Enough to say that it was not in accordance with what we are 
accustomed to understand by judicial aloofness, and that it 
would be impossible now. : 

A further improvement is to be noted; the existing treaties of 
arbitration are prepared with greater care, the precise questions to 
be determined are more clearly defined than in the past. No one 
could with any plausibility say of a modern arbitration treaty or 
submission what Lord Westbury said of the Washington Treaty : 
“I think three boys of ten years old might have succeeded in 
“making a more intelligible one.” These strictures were not 
wholly undeserved. Scarcely was the ink dry when the representa- 
tives of the two parties were hopelessly at variance as to the limits 
of the subject-matter of the dispute and the meaning of the rules 
which the tribunal was to apply.*’ By way of contrast, I may refer 


“Hansard, May ast, 1872. In a letter to Reeve (Memoirs, IL, 104) Lord West- 
aT mentions efforts to “awaken in the minds of leading men a full sense 
t of its (the treaty’s) folly, and of the calamjtous con ences thet would be sure 
“to follow from such en act of foolish, gratuitous submission; but I made no 
E oar Sa not even as to the absurdity of introducing new and ill-considered 
“ rules iving them a - ive o tion.” ing Lord West A 
Reeve rem “the result is thar the fats and ae rag tig Sore are pian 
“in the hancs of a Swiss or a Brazilian referee, neither of whom knows a word 
“of the English language.” See remarks of Lord Cairns. Hansard, June 4th, 1872. 
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_ to the seven gasses sabei to the arbitrators in the North ` 
American Fisheries dispute ; the issues for the tribunal to determine 
were sharply defined. 

, There is, too, a great improvement in the preparation of the 
-“ cases ” submitted by Governments to the tribunals. Compare 
the statements in some of the early arbitrations in last century 
with, say, the statement in the recent arbitration as to the North 
Atlantic E isheries, and it will be:seen that there is a remarkable 
improvement’ the trial is ‘preceded by long and careful investiga- 
tions; some of the “ cases’ have been studies of high scientific 
‘value. . ‘Gradually, too, a well-recognised form of pro- 
cedure has been evolved. In the last century it was customary to 

. nominąte sovereigns as umpires. ` They had the merit of. being 
impartial; but, as might be expected, they were often reticent as to 
their reasons, and their decisions did not advance or expand inter- 
national law. M. de Lapradelle and M. Politis point out that six 
arbitrations decided by sovereigns between 1831 and 1852 involved 
the most delicate questions of law—that of the juridical nature of 
occupatio bellica; that of the powers of an arbitrator in the matter 
of disputed territory ; that of blockade; the effects of a declaration of 
war’as to the expulsion of subjects and the transformation. from- 

“sequestration into confiscation; that of the responsibility. of a 

. neutral in case of acts of aggression on the part of a belligerent in 
neutral waters :— 

š ‘ Mais ces théories de Pan si intéressantes, sont, la 

“4 nene écartée, la seconde ncomprise, la troisième entrevue de 

loin, la quatriémé et la cinquième maf saisies, la sixième prise à 
rebours. Dans ces affaires, bien souvent, le discussion diploma- 
tique, que nous n’avons eu garde de négliger, projette des lumières 
que la sentence n’apporte pas. La matière est fort belle; mais 
Varbitrage par souverain est trop précieux et fragile, trop dédaig- 
neux et trop délicat pour |’attaquer par les trois sels moyens qui 

ettent de s’en rendre mfitre : l’6tude attentive des p ents, 
examen des conséquences Jogiques, et les Becher ree des effets 
pratiques.”’ 

Not only are arbitggtions better conducted than aay were, with 
the result that the awards are generally more satisfactory ; they are 
carried out by and receive effect at the hands of the defeated party, 
and are fully and loyally carried out, and, I may add, to a degree 
unknown in the case of private arbitrations. With some experience 
_ of the latter, I cannot help remarking the difference in favour of the 
former. ‘The latter may prove useless to the winner. The defeated 
party often sets to work to worry the victor by legal proceedings; 
by applications to the Courts to remit the award to the arbitrator or 
to set it aside on the ground of some slip or misconduct on his part. 
If these tactics fail; it may happen that the defeated party becomes 
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bankrupt, or leaves the country so as to elude payment. No such 
disaster awaits the successful litigant in international arbitration ; 
the defeated State pays up; the instances of refusal to give effect 
‘to international awards are so rare as to be-scarcely worth con- 
sidering. 

To complete the contrast, I may add that it is.still thought right 
and proper in private arbitrations for each of two-arbitrators to act 
virtually as an advocate for the person who nominated him, com- 
plete impartiality being expected only in the umpire. I may be 
pardoned for recalling a slight personal incident. Many years ago 
I had been. nominated as one of two arbitrators to determine a 
dispute; finding that the main contention of the party who had 
appointed me was obviously wrong, I decided ‘at once without call- 
ing inthe umpire. I recall the bitter disappointment expressed at 

. my not having been the advocate through thick and thin. No such 
mischievous misconception now exists as to international arbitra- 
tions. In the Alaska arbitration, in regard to a capital matter, 
Lord Alverstone, the English representative, took the same view 
as the United States representatives; an example of impartiality 
which it would be difficult to find in early arbitrations. ` 

One point I would emphasise; it is a ground for believing that 
the popularity of arbitration is not a passing phase. It is not an 
accident that arbitration has in these days become more and more 
common. It was not an accident that permanent embassies became 
common in the sixteenth century ; that treaties of commerce began 
to increase in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; that the laws 
of neutrality were chiefly evolved in modern times. These things 
came about from pressing necessities; and the frequent employ- 
ment of arbitration in private and international disputes i is in like 
manner part of a living process. With the increasing number of 
points of contact between nations are multiplied the questions 
which must be somehow solved—if not by diplomacy, then by arbitra- 
tion. There is a deeper cause for its prevalence : there is not only 
the growth. of the pacific spirit but the disbelief in war as a lasting 

*settlement and a sense of its futility and brutality. What is of even 
greater moment, though less noticedf is the diminution, for a time 
at all events, of the causes of deep animosity and ill-feeling between 
nations. They have their conflicting ambitions; they are keen 
competitors at many points. But (with one or two exceptions) 
there do not exist between States’ those feelings permitting of no 
compromise which existed while Austria ruled over Italy, while the 
Christian States formed, or being formed, out of the Turkish Empire 
had a precarious existence, and while the unsatisfied aspirations of 
nationalities took the form of demands by one State upon another. 

. The aspirations which nationalities denied full recognition will not 
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consent to forego rarely give rise to inter-State questions; they are 
- intra-State’ questions—questions, for example, between the Finns 
and the Caucasians and the Russian Government; ‘between the 
' Macedonians and the Turkish. The world is restless, but not as 
it was when Louis XIV. or Napoleon was supreme, or when the 
Holy Alliance dominated Europe, or as things were before 1848, 
or before the Berlin Treaty in 1878. In an age of conquest, or 
Raubwirtschaft, there is little room for arbitration ; and if I thought 
that we were on the eve of a struggle for a fresh division of the 
` earth’s surface, I should not be hopeful as to the future of arbitra- 
tion. Some of the most menacing causes of unrest—the conflicts 
and rivalries of classes—are internal ; men’s friends may be abroad, 
their enemies at home; the areas of discontent tlo not coincide with 
‘national: boundaries. Such sources of trouble give rise as often to 
union or sympathy between the subjects of different States as to 
ill-feeling. ,, Out of the chief domestic troubles of a State may grow 
international union of classes. Economic discord at home may 
make for, unity of aims between alien populations, and conse- 
quently, though indirectly, for readiness to submit their differences 
: to the decision of an impartial tribunal. 
I come to what is the great stumbling-block in the way of accept-/ 
` ance of arbitration in the comprehensive terms which President 
' Taft originally proposed or in the modified form of the draft 
treaty. Vital interests on questions affecting the honour of 
a nation cannot, it is said, be referred to arbitration. The oldest 
` law of private arbitration declared invalid submissions as to the 
status of a freeman or questions involving infamia; and so should 
it be-with nations. There may be a sense in which this is true, 
but it is not the sense in'which the exclusion from arbitration of cer- 
tain questions is urged. States cannot, any more than individuals, 
submit to extinction because an arbitrator’s award decrees it, Nor 
can they, any more than individuals, submit to do’ that 
_ which is wrong because an arbitrator orders it. That goes: 
without saying; but that is not what is meant by thoge 
who would except—romyarbitration all vital questions, or. 
questions affecting’ the honour of. a country. It is fot so, 
easy to say what they do mean. To Montesquieu, who made’ so 


much of honour in his political philosophy, it is ‘‘le préjugé de 


_ ‘chaque personne et de chaque condition ’’; preferences and dis- 

tinctions.created by classes and nations; a set of supreme, self- 
imposed duties; a code which says noblesse oblige, but which also 
claims'to be.a law unto itself. It is a code which in private life 
declares killing no murder, upholds against the law of the land 
duelling, and justifiés in certain courts perjury; a code which, as 


Montesquieu justly says, is ‘‘ naturellement sujet à des bizarreries ’” 


¢ 
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(III. Cap. X.). Those who use honour in this sense fight the same 
battle as those who woiild eliminate from arbitration questions of 
honour. Both resist the entrance of law into a region in which it 
was long a stranger. „Both claim to be governed by a code of their 
own—or to be above arly code. Long ago in civilised countries 
was fought out the question of the supremacy of law in the internal 
lives of nations. Much the same contest now goes on, between 
nations. In some circumstances municipal law may ‘be justifiably 
broken in obedience to a higher law. In theory there may be like 
conflicts between a nation’s duty to maintain peace and its duty to 
guard its honour. In fact, the appeal to honour is generally an 
appeal to the lower law., 

It is worth while noting how many questions in which it was 
. Said national honour wab involved have in fact been successfully 
settled by arbitration or by like means.. The opposition to the arbi- 
trations conducted under the Jay Treaty came from those who 
thought that the matters at issue affected the honour of the two 
countries. In the long dispute as to the Oregon boundary there 
was the same talk of honour. President Polk declared that ‘‘ he 
“ did not believe the territorial rights of the nation to be a subject 
‘for arbitration.’”. “All Oregon or none.” “‘ Fifty-four 
“forty, or fight,’ was the popular cry. In the end the 
forty-ninth parallel was accepted with no loss of honour 
and dignity. The sticklers for the honour of this country 
pressed Lord Salisbury to meet President Cleveland’s de- 
mand—for such it was—that England should submit to arbitration 
the dispute between her and Venezuela as to the boundary line of 
British Guiana., Lord Salisbury, who understood honour as well 
as any statesman, did not yield to this pressure. The matter 
was referred to arbitration, and resulted in a decision, on 
the whole, in favour of England. A famous American statesman 
once declared that he would as soon cut off his right hand, as agree 
to the contention of England with respect to the North American 
fisheries; a contention which his country lately submitted to The 
“Hague Tribunal, with no loss of prestige or honour. In truth all 
the great arbitrations of the past, cert&inly the most successful, have 
turned upon questions which the litigants at one stage in the con- 
‘troversies declared involved vital interests and points, of honour. 

One remark as to the draft of the Anglo-American Treaty of 
Arbitration. It is proposed to refer certain questions to a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, which will report without deciding. It might 
have been better to treat all questions alike. But, at all events, 
the scheme provides for old international disputes what is so much 
needed, a refrigerating chamber in which heated passions may cool 


down. 
Jonn MACDONELL. 
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' ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTIC WAY. 
` A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


HE question of St. Paul’s relation to mysticism has often been 
attacked, in many different ways, leading to many different 
conclusions.* Only one way appears to have been left untried, and 
that, oddly enough, the one offering the most chances of success: | 
the method of comparative psychology. , The study and correla- 
tion of the records of religious genius has hardly yet received the 


` attention which is its due; but it may be expected in the future to 


yield results of the highest value, not oply for our understanding 


. ‘of the great personalities which have conditioned the spiritual 


history of the race, but also for our slow-growing knowledge of the 
laws which govern man’s transcendental consciousness. 

When we compare a number of examples of great spiritual. 
genius—the initiators of religious movements, the. mystics, 
‘prophets, saints—we are able to detect a certain orderly develop- i 
ment of consciousness, a sequence of organic states, through which 
they move from the condition of ordinary men, in touch with the 
“natural °’ world, to the condition of the great mystic, sharply 
aware of a spiritual universe, in touch with a rranséendental order, e 
or, as he puts it, in ‘‘ cOmciows union with God.” This sequence 
of states—this growth—was long ago codified by mystical writers 
as the ‘‘ Mystic Way”; and the investigations of psychology, 
working on the records.and self-revelations of great mystics, have 
but established the scientific Accuracy of their ‘descriptions.t 
Even those slightly acquainted with ascetic literature know 
that the traditional ‘‘Mystic Way,” a formula which Christi- 
anity took over from the Neoplatonists, consists of three stages 

* by Sabatier 
Wiesel man Ps rae bas by J. JEM, Campbell i Poul he Aipotc: aa aa 
Iennet ik i doain bar ben ec by Dakai, in Æiudes sur le Mysticisme. 
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—Purgation, Illumination, .Union—that is to say, Discipline,’, 


` or re-adjustment to a new and higher order of reality, Enlighten- 


x 


ment as its result, and Attainment, or complete establishment upon 
those levels of existence which the state of enlightenment disclosed 
to the developing consciousness. This is a description which holds 
good not only of mystical progress, but of many other kinds of pro- 
gress as well.* 

This steady process of transcendence begins, in the case of the 
mystical genius, by an awakening to a new order of reality, always 
amazing, and often abrupt, which we may call ‘‘ Mystical Con- 
“ version ” ; and is accompanied by the development of certain new 
faculties or methods of perception—the ‘‘ degrees of contempla- 
‘‘tion,’? vision, ecstacy, rapture—under which the mystic’s 
characteristic experience of the Absolute is obtained. The mystic, 


` then, is not merely a person who holds a peculiar opinion, religious 


or philosophical, or who looks at the world a certain way. He is 
neither ‘‘religious amorist’’ nor ‘‘spiritual Platonist’’; not 
merely a contemplative or an abstracted visionary, but a person of 
unusual vitality possessing a certain definite psychological make- 
up, a creative personality who moves through a sequence of pain 
and pleasure states which effect the steady transmutation of his 
character, to complete identification with that transcendental order 
which he saw in the moment of his awakening to Reality. Gyrans 
gyrando vadit Spiritus is the motto of that type of consciousness 
which follows the Mystic Way. 

It might be thought that the confused and scanty records which 
we possess of the life of St. Paul were not sufficient to allow us.to 
compare his psychological development with this diagram of 
man’s spiritual growth: nevertheless, by a comparison of the 
authentic Epistles with the records embodied in Acts, more, I think, 
can be made out than might at first have been supposed. Further, 
it will be said by some that Paul’s career of excessive activity, his 
organising powers, his genius for dialectic, his interest in human 
affairs, was totally unlike the. kind of ability usually considered to 
‘be characteristic of the mystic or contemplative life. It.is, how- 


, ever, coming to be realised that thefully-developed mystical con- 


sciousness is not passive, but dynamic and apostolic in type; that 
its last, most perfect stage is not a peaceful ‘‘ divine union,” but a 
‘divine fecundity ’’—the attainment of a state of creative vitality, 
in which it gives ‘more abundant life” to the world.t The 
greatest mystics have been persons capable of superhuman activity, 


* Amongst modern thinkers, Eucken in his hilosophy af transcendence agrees with it at 
many points. Compare Der Sinn med Wert dss Lebens 

t Co Delacroix, op. ct. Also Richard of St Victór (Da e Maden Gone 
ekaritatiD “The Fourth. of love is spiritually fra Madame Guyon 
(Las Torrents) : © The acts of the risen life are viral acts,” 
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PREE for the out-birth af new spiritual vitality into the world. 
Such are St. Francis, St. Ignatius, St. Teresa, George Fox. 
Though their moments of communion with the Absolute may have 
been ‘“the flight of the Alone to the Alone,” we see them in their 
earthly careers the centres of clusters of disciples to whom they have _ 
communicated something of their supernal power. „St. Teresa 
speaks for all of them when she says that “‘the object of the 
‘ spiritual marriage is the incessant production of work,’’* and is 
typical of all of them in her combination of a genius for practical 
affairs, a power of dealing with the concrete, with a deep and im- 
passioned consciousness of transcendental reality. Hence Paul’s 
great family of spiritual children, the train of churches ablaze with 
his spirit which he left in his wake, testify that he did live upon 

‘high levels the mystic life. 
St. Paul’s conversion, the psychic storm in which his spiritual 
intuitions suddenly captured the field of consciousness, initiated 
him into a new level of reality, was characteristically mystical. All 
its incidents: its violence and suddenness, its irrevocable certitude, 
the accompanying sensation of intense light, the revelation of 
transcendent Personality—conveyed under the forms of vision and 
voice as the “ triumphing spiritual power ’’ floods and conquers a 
resistant consciousness—the direct connection established between 
-~ this abrupt change of consciousness and an inevitable change of 
: life+these find many parallels in the history of the mystics. Thus 
for St. Francis of Assisi, ‘‘ smitten by unwonted visitations’ in 
the church of S. Damiano, and “‘ finding himself another man,” 
the new and overwhelming apprehension of reality is at once 
crystallised in vision and audition,—tke speaking Crucifix; and in 
a direct command, an appeal to the active will.t Thus St. 
Catherine of Genoa “ suddenly’ receives in her heart the wound of _ 
‘tthe unmeasured love of God ” with so clear an intuition of her 
own relation to the spiritual. world, now laid bare to her lucid 
vision, that ‘‘ she almost fell upon the ground.” ‘‘ At this point, 
“if she had possessed a thousand worlds, she would have thrown 
“all of them away.’’} —Rulgen Merswin, bred up in orthodox 
piety, like Saul of Tarsus himself, was as suddenly turned from it 
‘to the mystic way. “A brilliant light shone around him; he 
ji ‘< heard i in his ears a divine voice of adorable sweetness; he felt 
‘as if he were lifted from the ground and carried several times 
“ round the garden.”’§ Pascal, caught to his two hours’ ecstatic 
vision of the Fire, obtains like Paul from this abrupt illumination 

* El Castille Interior, vi. 4 
+ Compare T, of Celano if. 5. and Sebatler’s Zi/s, cap. 2. a 
Vita s Dettrina di 8. Caterina da Geneva, cap, 2. 
$ Jundt, Rulman Merswin, P 19. 
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an overwhelming revelation of personality—‘‘ not the God of 
“ philosophers and of scholars’’; and a ‘‘certitude’’ which de- 
mands and receives the ‘‘ total surrender ’’ of his heart, intellect, 
and will.* - 

St. Paul’s proceedings after his conversion are no less charac- 
teristic of the peculiar mystic type. ‘‘ Immediately I conferred not 
*‘ with flesh and blood; neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
“which were apostles before me; but I went into Arabia and re- 
“turned again unto Damascus ” (Gal. i. 16). This retreat into 
Arabia corresponds closely with that period of solitude and isola- , 


. tion from the world which nearly every great mystic has felt to be 


`~ 


the essential corollary of the psychic upheaval in which his trans- 
cendental faculties emerged. It is the retreat into ‘‘the cell of 
“* self-knowledge ’’—the ‘‘ cleansing of the interior mirror,” says 
Richard of St. Victor—the silent, difficult adjustment of the whole 
psychic life to a new universe abruptly disclosed. 

This re-arrangement of the elements of character—the first part 
of ‘‘ purgation ’’—is a hard matter, calling for concentration, tax- 
ing all the powers of the self. It cannot be undertaken amidst the 
bustle of the world of ‘‘things.’’ Hence St. Catherine of Siena’s 
three years of solitude, which initiated her missionary career, 
Suso’s sixteen years of monastic seclusion, St. Ignatius’ retirement 
at Manresa, St. Teresa’s struggle to withdraw from the social 
intercourse that she loved. Hence Al Ghazzali, the Sifi mystic, 
began his new life by two years of solitude in Syria “‘ striving to 
‘“ perfect his character.’’+ Paul here submitted, like his brothers 
and sisters, to an implicit of all spiritual growth. 

Dating his conversion c. A.D. 33, and the retreat into Arabia and 
return to Damascus A.D. 34-5, Paul’s first visit as a Christian to 
Jerusalem took place c. 36 (Gal. i..18). There, praying in the 
Temple—a spot -charged for his religious cénsciousness with 
memories and suggestions—he experienced his first ecstacy, a 
characteristically mystic combination of vision, audition, and 
trance, in which the ferment of his inward life, its paradoxical 
sense of unworthiness and swaying between pain- 
negation end joy-affirmation, found artistic expression. The 
agony of contrition for the past—‘‘ Lord, they know that I im- 
‘*prisoned and beat in every synagogue them that believed on 
“ Thee ’’—is balanced by prophetic knowledge of the future, an 
abrupt intuition of his, amazing destiny: ‘‘I will send thee far 
“hence unto the Gentiles ’’ (Acts xxii. 17, 21). 

* Pensées Fragments et Lettres de Pascal (1897), t. L, p. 269. 
+ Schmilders; Essai sur les écoles Philosophigues ches les ‘Arabes, p. 59. 
t I adopt Ramsay’s chronology, excepting his theory as to the early date of 


Galatians. Sabatier and others place the chief events about a year and a half 
later; but this does not affect my argument. 
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This vision corresponds in time with the‘ecstacy described ‘in 

2 Cor. xii. 2, 4, in which Paul, caught-up to the third heayen, 
“ heard unspeakable words.” Comparison with the lives of the . 
mystics shows how frequently- such ecstatic perception—such’ 
abrupt and temporary emergence of the growing transcendental, 
; powers —byeaks out in the early part of the ‘‘ Purgative Way. ` 
“ Whilst I was wrestling and battling,” says Jacob Boehme, 
heing aided by God, a wonderful light arose within my soul. It 
“was a light entirely foreign to my unruly nature, but in it I 
“ recognised the true nature of God and man and the relation exist- 
‘*ing between them, a thing which heretofore I had never under- 
“ stood, and for which I would never have sought.”* So Suso 
tells us that ‘‘ in the first days after his conversion,” being alone 
in the Choir, his soul was rapt ‘‘ in his body. or out of his body,” 
_and he saw and heard ineffable things, by which his prayers and 
hopes were all fulfilled. He saw a “Shining Brightness,” a 


‘‘ manifestation of the sweetness of Eternal Life in the sensations . 


oO silence and rest.’ The ecstacy lasted nearly an hour, and 
“ when he came to his senses it seemed to him that he returned 
“ from another world.’’+ 
Following this first visit to Jerusalem, we have a period of ten 
or twelve years-in which Paul seems to have been occupied in 
useful but inconspicuous work in the Christian cause. This long, 
quiet time of growth is often overlooked by those who are dazzled 


by the dash and splendour of his missionary career. But the 
powers which marked that career were not yet developed. Paul’ 


was an ordinary teacher, not even ranked as a ‘‘ Prophet,” much 

. less as an “‘ Apostle ’’—a word to which great and definite mean- 
ing was attached by ‘the early Church. He goes to-Antioch (Acts 
xi. 25, 26) in 43 merely as the assistant of Barnabas; who had 
befriended him when his past record as an. agent of persecution 
made him an object of suspicion to the Church. 

This long period, then, forms part ¢ of the “‘ Purgative Way ” 
the transmuting of character in the interests of new life, the ca, 
hard growth and educatiog of the transcendental consciousness. 
In St. Teresa’s case, the equivalent period, to the point at which she 

. ‘was impelled to leave her convent and begin her independent career 
`of Reform, lasted thirty years, and included, as with Paul, 
visionary and ecstatic phenomena. , 

The entrance of St. Paul on the ‘ Way of Illumination ’’—the 


. point, that is to say, at which his transcendental powers definitely - 


captured the centres of consciousness, and pain and struggle gave 
way before the inflow of new power—seeins to coincide with his 


* Hartmann Jaco Boeke, P. 50. 
voa‘ + Suso. Leben, cap. 3. 
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first missionary ‘journey c. 47-48. The language of Acts from 
this point onwards indicates that the Paul ‘‘sent forth by the 
‘* Spirit’ (Acts xiii. 4) was a very different personality from the 
obscure and industrious teacher Saul, the protégé of Barnabas, 
whose unfortunate past was doubtless remembered, though 
generously overlooked. — 

No sooner is the work begun than the change becomes obvious. 
Paul starts as—at best—the equal of Barnabas, with “ John to their 
“ minister ” (Acts xiii. 5); but by the time they reach Cyprus, 
his transfigured personality has taken command. He is “ filled 
“with the Holy Ghost ” (xiii. 9}—the “‘ spark of the soul”? now 
irradiates his whole character. Soon, psychic automatism mani- 
fests itself; not only in the visions (Acts xvi. 9) which accom- 
panied and directed his whole career, but in inspired utterance (1 
Cor. xiv. 18), gifts of suggestion (Acts xiii. 11), and healing (xiv. ro, 
xvi. 18, xix. 11). More and more, he lives under the direction 
of his growing transcendental consciousness; which declares itself 
to be in touch with a higher reality (1, Cor. xv. 10), and speaks 
with an authoritative’ voice (Acts xvi. 6, and xviii. 5; Gal. i. 
12, and ii. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 1). 

He claims that on his visit to Corinth (a,D. 53-54) ‘‘ the signs of 
“an apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs and 
“wonders and mighty deeds’’ (2 Cor. xii. 12). Taken literally 
—and there is no ground for refusing so to take it—this is a 
stupendous statement; especially when it is comparéd with the 
twelve years of subordinate inconspicuous work in a provincial 
church which had preceded it. When we compare this state of 
things with the careers of other mystics, we find such growth of 
automatic powers, such claim of living by ‘‘ revelations,” the ex- 
perience of the ‘‘ pressure of the Spirit,” to be characteristic of 
the psychic state called ‘‘illumination,’’ the emotional mark of 
which is the constant sense of a Divine Presence that accompanies 
it, and floods the consciousness with a certainty of attainment, 
authority, and power—in Eucken’s phrase, a ‘“‘ triumphing spiri- 
“ tual life.” ‘‘ Not to believe tha as present was not in my 
‘“ power,’’ says St. Teresa, “‘for it seemed evident to me that I 
felt His presence.”’* The spiritual man is growing and stretching 
himself, finding ever new and amazing correspondences with 
reality ; correspondences which he expresses to himself by vision, 
voice, or overpowering intuition, and which condition him in 
practical as in spiritual affairs—as when Brother Lawrence was 
helped by, this inward presence in the business of buying wine for 
his convent, a matter in which his native ignorance was complete.+ 

' * Vraa. cap. 18. 7 
t Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the Presence of God. 
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A more human mark of St. Paul’s thoroughly Ayia tempera- 
ment may be referred to this period, namely, the ‘‘ thorn in the 
“flesh? (Gal, iv. 13, 2 Cor. xii. 7), which’ has taxed the in- 
genuity of so many commentators, and provided critics of the 
pathological school with a sufficient explanation of all the abnormal 
elements in his experience. ' Epilepsy, malaria and other diseases. 
have been suggested as the true names of this malady. St. Paul, * 
however, links it directly with his mystical powers—" lest I should 
“be exalted above measure through the abundance of the revela- 

“ tions, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh.’* Here, again, the 


_lives of later mystics justify Paul as against his biographers; show- 


ing that there is a definite type of ill-health which dogs the pos- 
sessors of great mystical genius, resulting from the enormous strain 
which they put upon an organism evolved for very different pur- 
poses than that of correspondence with transcendent reality. This | 
““ mystic ill-health,” which is the result and not the cause of the 
characteristic, activities of the mystics, has been analysed by Von 
Hügel in connection with St. Catherine of Genoa.* The lives of 
Suso, Merswin, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, Madame Guyon, 
provide further and well-known examples of this bodily rebellion 
against growing spiritual stress, which mystical writers accept as 
an inevitable part.of the ‘‘ Way.’’ ‘“‘ Believe me, children,” says 
Tauler, ‘‘one who would know much about these high matters 
“ would often have to keep his bed; for his bodily frame could not 
“ support it."+ Judged, then, by the comparative method, St.. 
Paul’s ‘‘infirmities.”’ and ‘‘buffetings of Satan” are amply 
accounted for as the price paid by this type of genius for the mental 
and physical ‘wear and tear involved in its superhuman activities. 
The mystical temperament, like that of other creative artists, is ner- 
vously unstable ; it swings easily between pain and pleasure, exalta- 
tion and depression, and also between superabundant energy and - 
the psycho-physical exhaustion and ill-health which the free spend- 
ing of such energy implies. The usual datés given for the visits 
to Galatia and Corinth—according:to Ramsay A.D. 50, according 
to Sabatier and others A.D. §2—suggest that the great visitation of 
the malady. occurred about three years after St. Paul’s establish- 
ment in the ‘‘Illuminative Way”; a likely period for psycho- 
physical reaction of this kind to make itself felt. The check it put 
on his activities was the greatest pf his trials: “ I besought the 
“‘Lord thrice’ that it might depart from me; and He said 
“unto me, ‘My grace is suffcient for thee’’’ (2 Cor. xii.’8). 


Here, we see Paul dramatising his correspondence with the Divine, 


| * The Mystical Element of Religion, IL., pp. 14 et seq. 
t Sermon for the First Sufday after Easter. | 
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, 
and presenting his intuitions to his surface consciousness, as nearly 


` all great mystics have done, in the form of “‘ interior words.”’* 


To. this period belong the earliest of the extant Epistles, 1st and 
2nd Thessalonians. From this point- onwards then, Paul’s 
literary works take their place with our knowledge of his outward 
acts, as evidence of his inward development. The series of 
Epistles from Thessalonians -to Philippians—from A.D. 50 
to A.D. 60—clearly reflects the growth of the mind which com- 
posed them; its steady process of transcendence, its movement on 
the mystic way. This is shown, curibusly enough, by the analysis 
of Lightfoot}t—an analysis made without any reference to a pos- 
sible connection between St. Paul and the doctrines of mysticism. 
1st and and Thessalonians, he says, are dominated by the 
idea of ‘‘ Christ the Judge ’’—of penance: the next group in time— 
ist and and Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans,—by that of 
Christ as the Saviour-God : the last group—Philippians, Philemon, 


. and the doubtfully-authentic Colossians—by the concépt of Christ 


as the Indwelling Word. Thus the first group represents the kind 
of consciousness peculiar to the Purgative Way, the sense of im- 
perfection ‘‘ judged’’ in the light of newly-perceived Perfection. 
The next is governed by a growing dependence on the power and . 
companionship of Divine Personality, which is felt during Ilu- 
mination (1 Cor. xv. 10); the last by the state of ‘‘ divine union ” 
between the Logos and the Soul; the condition of equilibrium | 
which is the goal of the process of transcendence. A comparison 
of dates shows that this doctrinal result! of the inward experience 
works out in literary form one stage later than it appears in the life. ` 
. Further, St. Paul’s general teaching, his general attitude to the 
spiritual universe, is one highly characteristic of the mystic con- 
sciousness. This has been inadvertently demonstrated by com- 


’ mentators entirely free from any bias towards mysticism. The first 


Pauline principle, says Ramsay,t is that the Divine alone is real, 
all else is error; an idea which is central for mystics of every creed. 
Again, ‘* Grace,” which has been described as the ‘‘ regnant word ” 
of Pauline theology, is but another name for that inflow of trans- 
cendent vitality, that ‘‘ triumpMing spiritual power’? which they 
all feel and acknowledge-as the sdurce of their true being. They 
“know ” with Plotinus that ‘‘ the Supplier of true life is present.” 
Paul’s “ Spirit of Life” whigh ‘‘ made him free’’ (Rom. viii. 2) 
is nothing else than this. ‘‘ Justification by faith’’ is, again, a 
symbolic statement founded on inward experience. It expresses 


“Compare the autobiographies of Suso, St. Teress, and Madame Guyon. the Comselations of 
Angela of Foligno, and Ths Ascent of Monnt Carmel. of St. John of the Cross. 


t Biblical Essays, pe 232, 
$ Cities of St. Panl, p. 12. 
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Paul’s personal knowledge that re-entry intọ the order of reality 
is conditioned by superhuman aspiration, by ‘‘ faith ’’—the “blind, 
‘intent stretching,” as the ‘‘ Cloud of Unknowing’’ says: by 
‘making the transcendental vision central for consciousness, not by . 
obedience to a human code, by ‘‘ works ” of a deliberate morality. 

‘We have ‘access by faith into this grace wherein we stand’’. 
(Romans v. 2). This is a doctrine which comes naturally to the 
_ practical mystic; and wears for bim—though for few prera air 


‘ X of obviousness, of concrete certainty. 


` Galatians and 1st and 2nd Corinthians, though their general 
attitude reflects experience obtained during the [lluminative Way, 
contain statements which suggest that their period’ of composition 
—c. 55-57—coincided with the break-up of this state of conscious- 


’ ness and the beginning of Paul’s transition to the unitive state: 


indications, too, that psychic disturbances, moods of deep depres- 
sion, accompanied, as with other mystics, this new movement to 
‘higher levels. 

Paul lives, apparently, for several years, in a state of T 
disequilibrium, swaying between pain and pleasure states, between 
ecstatic consciousness of ‘‘ union with God ” and the misery and 


- depression which later corttemplatives knew as the ‘‘ Dark Night of 


S ‘the Soul.” Like other great creative artists, he paid for his ascents 
to the Mount of Transfiguration by cruel reactions; impotence, 
weariness, despair. Thus in the group, Corinthians-Galatians- 
Romans, composed 55-58, we get on the one hand the great 

ignificant cries, ‘‘ If any man be in Christ, he is a new-creature ” 
(2 Cor. v. 17), reflecting consciousness of that transmuta- 
tion of personality which the mystics call ‘‘ New Birth ”’; or the ‘I 
‘live, yet not I,” of Gal. ii. 20,. which expresses in epigram the 
nature of the unitive consciousness, and hints at that condition 
which later contemplatives called by the dangerous name of 
ie deification ” ; oragain the almost equivalent passage (2 Cor. xiii. 
Fi in which He promised to give the wayward Corinthians proof of 
the indwelling Divine power— Christ speaking in me.? On the 
other hand, these same letters exhibit the “ affliction and anguish of 
“heart” in which he wrote to*those Corinthians ‘(a Cor. ii. 4). ` 
Again, utterly ruled and driven by this indwelling life, he goes 

_“ bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
“ shall befall me there ” (Acts xx. 32)—exactly as St. Teresa, driven 
by the imperious voice of her deeper personality, went to the 
foundation of convents; not knowing how it should be done. Yet, 

_ in the contemporary passage in Romans vii., another personality 
than this God-intoxicated genius seems to speak. “How to 
‘* perform that`which is good I find not!” ‘‘I‘delight in the law 

of God after the inward amen but I see another law in my members 
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“ warring against the law of my mind.” “O wretched man that 
‘Iam! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? ” (Rom. 
vii. 18, 22, 24). Here, in this lucid knowledge of disharmony, this 
sense of impotence, we seem to see in progress that last and most 
drastic purification of the self, the Dark Night of the Soul, which 
the mystics describe to us as the preliminary of the total unification 
of. their consciousness about its highest centre, or the ‘' Unitive 
Life.’’* 

. Suso, Merswin, St. Teresa, Madame Guyon, and many others 
have left vivid personal descriptions of its pains; pains which are 
in part the natural results of spiritual fatigue. ‘‘ Instead of the 
“heavenly peace in which my soul has been established and 
“ confirmed,” says Madame Guyon, ‘‘ there was now nothing but 
‘“ the sorrow of hell,” and she gages on to quote Paul’s own words 
(Rom. vii. 15) as descriptive of her mental state. 

About three or four years separate the composition of Romans 
from that of Philippians. This period, of course, includes Paul’s 
arrest and long imprisonment at Cæsarea, and his voyage to 
Rome. During that interval of outward inactivity, the travail of 
his interior life seems to have come to its term. Whereas 
Corinthians and Galatians provide many evidences of the state of 
mental disequilibrium which mystic writers know by that curious 
term. the ‘‘ Game of Love ’’—the alternate onset and withdrawal 
of the transcendental consciousness—and we can detect behind the 
argument of Romans the struggle of a strong nature against heavy 
gloom, we see in Philippians the reflection of a spirit which has 
come to live naturally and permanently in that state to which the 
writer of Galatians and Corinthians ascended in ecstatic moments; 
and of which he could only speak in terms of wonder and awe. 

Philippians, says Lightfoot, is the mystical and contemplative 
epistle; which is exactly what we might expect it to be, if our 
diagram of its author’s spiritual growth be correct. Both in 
subject and in temper, it is in harmony with the attitude of all the 
great unitive mystics; the mighty, creative personalities, whose 
correspondence with Transcendental Reality is not that of 
“servants” but of ‘‘sons.’’* The Indwelling Word is its 
governing idea: ‘‘ To me to live is Christ.” All mystics in the 
unitive state make equivalent declarations. Thus Gerlac Petersen, 
“ Thou art in me and I in Thee, glued together as one and the 
“ self-same thing, which shell never be lost or broken,’ and 
St. Catherine of Genoa: ‘‘ My me is God; nor do I know my self- 


* Compare Madame n, Les Torrents, I. 7, and St. John of the Cross, The Dark 


Night of the Seni, Il, 6, ; Delacroix, Htudes sur le Mysticisms, and Poulain, Les Graces 
d Oraison, 
> ` + Madame Guyon, Vis. I. 23. 


+ The Fiery Soliloquy with Gee, cap. 15. 
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“ hood save in Him ’’*—plainly reports of the same condition of 
consciousness. Again, humility, the patadoxical mark of supreme 
spiritual achievement—which rules, says Richard of St. Victor, 
the fourth or last degree of love—dominates its intellectual attitude. 
The note of assurance and authority so marked in 2 Cor. xi. and 
xii., and other parts of the earlier epistles, is gone. Instead, ‘ Not 
‘as though I had already attained, either were already perfect; 
“but I follow after, if that I may apprehend . . . I count 
“ not myself to have apprehended ” (Phil. iii. 12, 19) 

Finally, written from captivity in a time of much anxiety, not 
the austere acceptance of suffering, but simple joy is its emotional - 
note—‘' Making: request with Boy. ” da. 4). ‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
‘‘ always; and again I say, rejoice ” (iv. 4, also i. 18, 26, ii. 17, iii. 
1). Inevery contemplative who has attained to the state of develop- 
ment called “ union with God,” we find this accent of eager gaiety 
overpowering the difficulties, sufferings, and responsibilities of 
his life. “I must rejoice without ceasing, ” said Ruysbroeck, 
s although the world shudder at my joy.’ St. Catherine of Siena, 
prostrate in illness, was ‘‘full of laughter in the Lord:”’}+ | The 
true lover, says Richard Rolle, of the soul that has attained its 
full stature, “joy of its Maker endlessly doth use.’”’} .If the 
authenticity of Ephesians be accepted, it belongs to this. 
period of St. Paul's career; and then provides further evidence of 
. the’ characteristics observed in Philippians: (a) the Indwelling- 
Word—‘t That Christ may dwell in your hearts ” (iii. 17).- (6). - 
: Humility—" Unto me who am less than the least of all saints, is this 

* grace given ” (iii. 8). (ce) Joy—‘‘ Singing and making melody 

tein your heart to the Lord” (v. 19). This is an injunction 
paralleled by the inclination of all great mystics to the musical 
expression of spiritual joy; amongst others, St. Francis, ‘‘ Sing-'` 
‘ing in French speech to the Lord,” and urging the duty of 
song on all the world; St. Rose of Lima, singing duets with the 

' birds; St. Teresa, who sang of her divine adventures as she swept 
the convent corridors; Richard Rolle, who found mystic truth a 
heavenly melody intolerably sweet, and declared that. the souls of? 
the perfect no longer pray, But sing.$ 

We have seen that the grèat theopathetic mystics have Sone 
heen concerned, not only with ‘“‘ highness of love’in contempla- . 
tion,” but with practical work in the world: and here, of course, 
St. Paul is emphatically ‘true to type.” He is made free ‘of the - 


* Vite s Dettrina, cap. 14. 
t E. Gardner, Sr. Catherine of Sima, p. 48. 
f De Incendio Ameris, il, 7. ` 
” § Speculum, cap. ar ee ‘Dei Biseiert; La Peren et Ste Rose de Lume, p. 415 : Rolle, , 
De Incendio Amoris, 
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“world of pure Being,” but does not for that reason turn from 
the “flux of things.’ Philippians‘and Philemon reinforce our 
knowledge of his active career with their testimony to his grasp 
of detail, his interest'iņ ordinary affairs. Here we see busy 
missionary and’ peaceful mystic side by side. Such a “ dual 

‘“ character of fruition and action’’—of joy and work—is, says 
Ruysbroeck, the peculiar mark of that man who has attained to 
“the supreme summit of the inner life.” / 

‘ The interior [contemplative] man possesses his life according 

č to these two manners: that is to say, in rest and in work. And in 
s both of them he is wholly and undividedly, for he dwells alto- 

‘‘ gether in God in virtue of his restful fruition, and altogether in 
“himself in virtue of his active love . . . and he dwells in 
‘“ God, and yet he goes out towards created things in a spirit of 
dove towards all things; in the virtues, and in works of righteous- 

“ness.’’* 

This is the psychological state of the writer of Philippians; 
who declares of himself with the certainty of knowledge, ‘‘I can 
“do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me’ (Ph. 
iv. 13); and again, with as complete a humility, ‘‘I count not 
“ myself to have apprehended.” It is paralleled in the self-revela- 
tions of such mystics of genius as St. Ignatius Loyola, St. 
Catherine of Genoa, St. Teresa, George Fox. It is the ‘ Divine 

-“ Fecundity ’’+ which Richard of St. Victor describes as the con- . 
summation of the mystic way: the perfect state to which the lover | 
of the Absolute must tend. Those who attain it have developed 
not merely their receptive, but their creative powers; are directly 
responsible for the emergence: of new life into the world. “My 
“ little children, of whom I travail in birth,” said St. Paul of those 
whom he had endowed with his own overpowering spiritual vitality. 
These ‘‘ children ’—this trail of Christian Churches marking the 
path of one poor missionary, whose ‘‘ bodily presence was weak 
‘and speech contemptible ’’ (II. Cor. x. 10), who started his career 
under a cloud, and was dogged by ill-health—are the best of all 
evidence that Paul’s inner development followed, on high levels, 
that organic process of transcendénce which is called the ‘‘ Mystic 
t Way. 1 

If this theory be adopted, it may be found that the Epistles, 
studied in its light, reflect far mpre of the immediate psychological 
experience of their writer, far less deliberate argument,- 
“ Rabbinical” or other, than is generally supposed. Many a 
phrase which has provided a handle or an obstacle for critics, may 
turn out to be the hopeless attempt of the practical yie to 


- * Ruysbroeck, D'Ornemen! des Noces Spirituelles, il., 73. 
+De Quatuor Gredibus Violenta Charitatis. 
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communicate by means of artistic symbols his actual and supernal 
experience to unmystical men. Particularly is this the case with 
St. Paul’s so-called ‘‘ Christology,” the fluid and artistic language 
in which he tries to convey something of the inward companion- 
_ ship which he enjoys: a companionship which finds many a 
parallel in the records of religious genius within and without the . 
Christian Church. Such language is best understood when'com-. 
pared with that used by other examples of “ the strange, extrava- 
gant and heroic type which calls itself a Christian Mystic.’’* de 
And it is to such an alliance of psychology and exegesis - 
that the Pauline criticism of the future must look for its best 
results. 


_ EvELyn UNDERHILL: 
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ROWTON HOUSES FOR WOMEN. 


HE subject of housing accommodation for women has beer 
brought prominently before the public recéntly, and a strong 
agitation has been set’ on foot to obtain the establishment, either 
by the municipality or by philanthropic effort, of lodging-houses 
or Rowton Houses for women. The quéstion is one of consider- 
able difficulty; the conditions obviously vary from town to town. 
My own experience is confined to London, and I have no wish to. 
argue that precisely the same situation is to be found elsewhere 
or that exactly the same results are to be looked for. But, so far 
as the Metropolis is concerned, I believe that-there are many and 
strong objections to the establishment there of lodging houses for 
women on the same general lines as Rowton Houses for men. 
Such lodging-houses, if successful—tbat is, if they were largely 
occupied—would tend in my opinion to become a source of evil and 
demoralisation to the community. At the same time, as J hope to 
make clear in the course of this article, it is by no means impossible 
that they might prove a failure, in which case they would be ‘‘ white 
“elephants ’’ on the hands of the capitalist or the municipality or 
the philanthropist who had started them. f 

The chief argument put forwerd on behalf of lodging-houses for 
women is the existence of Rowton Houses for men. Why, it is 
asked, should Women be worse off? In considering this question, 
we must remember that’ in the first place the needs of women are 
not precisely the same as the needs of men; and secondly, that the 
Rowton Houses, though undoubtedly a great reform at the time 
they were established, have not proved in actual working an 
unmixed blessing to the community. 

The first Rowton House was opened in 1892. Six are now in 
existence. In addition, the London County Council, rushing into 
a field that might well have seemed already satisfactorily occupied, 
with that eagerness to expend money which is so characteristic of 
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local sirthrities erected fies lodging-houses, of which two are 
just paying their way, while the third is run at a very heavy loss. 
` It may be recalled that Mr. John Burns, by nò means an opponent 
of municipal enterprise, uttered a strong protest against municipal 
lodging-houses for men, as tending to encourage a method of life 
not beneficial either to the inmates or to the community. When 
Lord Rowton began his pioneer work, the need for men’s lodging- 
houses was great and obvious. The existing houses were not only 


for the most part extremely squalid, insanitary, dnd’ objectionable, ' 


but also overcrowded. The number of men in reed\of lodgings 
where they can be '‘ done for,” as the expression goes, is obviously 
greater than the number of women, owing to the domestic inca- 
pacity of the mass of men. In other words, ‘single men and widow- 
ers must often require a lodging of this kind. There is also a. 
considerable class of male workers who bave to follow their work. 
Employed on contracts, they move from town to town, and if they 
have settled’ homes, they by no means necessarily work near them. 
Navvies may be instanced aş a class of workers of this type. - In 
addition, it is to be feared that the Rowton Houses have afforded 
a comfortable home to not a few men who have decided to evade 
-their, domestic responsibilities. poe bos 

Now the position of women is obviously different. ‘The mass of 
women in the class catered for by cheap lodging-houses marry’ 
young. They then Set up house—in one room, it may be, but still 
they have a home, which becomes the more necessary when the 
children come. If the wife is left a widow, she still “needs a home 
for herself and ber children; and, if she takes up some sweated 
home industry, she needs it all the more. [t is impossible to make 
match-boxes or to paste paper-bags in the dormitory or in the 
cubicle of a lodging-house. Mothers do not often desert their 
, children ; it would be a pity to provide them with facilities for doing 
so. 

But it may be “urged, not all. working women are mothers with 
children to care for. This is quite true. There are the young, 
girls and‘the young women before they have married, and there are 
the older women who for various reasons find themselves forced 
to lead a life of loneliness. ` 

With regard to the young women, the dangers of lodging-house 
life hardly appear to need emphasis. Where do these girls.and 
young women live at present? Certainly, the great bulk of them, 
excluding those who take up resident work such as domestic service,. 
live at home. They pay part of their wages into the domestic 


treasury, they help their mother with the little ones, they bring. ` 


their sweethearts home on Sunday—in short, in spite of all their 
‘independence, in spite’of all the drawbacks of poverty and all the 
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attractions of the streets and cheap music-halls, in the background 
of their lives these girls have the normal family life and influences 
—surely the very best thing in the world: 

But these, it will be argued, are the girls who have happy homes; 
what about the others? Personally, I hold what some will no 
doubt call the optimistic belief that there are far more reasonably 
happy homes among the mass of the people than philanthropic 
workers are apt toadmit. I have seen a wonderfully happy home 
ie maintained even in the horrible squalor of a “ furnished 

‘room.’’ But when these girls do leave home for any cause, what 
is their usual resource? They go and board with another working- 
class family on. much the same terms. The young woman lodger 
pays to her landlady about what she would pay to her own mother; 
she shares in the family life, and is expected to give a hand in the ' 
family labours. Among this class the isolated young woman 
worker, so frequently to be met with in a more educated section of 
society, is very rare indeed. 

Of course,’ in certain crowded parts of London, where one- 
roomed tenements are the rule rather than the exception, or in 
cases where the parents are of indifferent character, it is un- 
doubtedly often desirable to remove a girl from her home. But it 
-` is equally certain that she ought to be moved not into the untram- 
meiled ‘independence and mixed company of the lodging-house, 
but into some smaller and more home-like establishment, where 
she will live with other girls of about the same status and have a 
, little friendly supervision. With this very object in view, a large 
number of homes for working girls have been established in 
London. ; 

No arguments can make it really desirable that these young 
women should go to lodging-houses, where they would be wholly 
uncontrolled from morning to night; and where they must neces- 
sarily associate with many older women of the very lowest type. 
I am not referring now to the ‘‘ unfortunate ” class, who admittedly 
form the bulk of the inmates | of the existing common lodging- 
houses for women, But; granting that this class can be excluded 
from the proposed" new lodging-houses by closing them at regular 
hours, it is still certain. that the women most likely to use lodging- 
houses are recruited for the most part from the least trustworthy, 
respectable and thrifty portion of the community. Further, ‘if 
lodging-houses_are established with a veneer of respectability, a 
new danger will arise. It is not only the upper classes who are 
troubled by ‘‘ revolts of the daughters.” ‘‘’Liza Ann,” as her 
mother will lament, ‘‘ is a bit headstrong—stays out a bit too late 
“at night; but there, we old folk mustn’t be too hard on the young 
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And so ’Liza Ann remains at home, and is more or less protected 


. eve agaist her will; but if "Liza Ann in one of her headstrong ' 


4 


fits could go off to a lodging-house which would on ¢o-operative 
lines furnish her in some ways with more material comfort for 
less trouble than she could obtain at home, would ’Liza Ann go 
back ?~ Imagine several hundred Eliza Anns, unrestrained from 
the time the factory closes to the time the lodging-house goes to 
bed, walking gaily out with their young men, entirely unprotected 
by any ‘motherly eye or any social conventions—for there are social 


‘. conventions in the working-class home as welas in the'middle- 


class one—and it surely does not require a very deep knowledge 
of human nature to forecast what would happen in many cases. 
But it may be urged, even if lodging-houses are not desirable 
for young women, they may be needed for the older women., Of . 
course, when municipal or philanthropic institutions are’ started 
with all the advertisement inevitable to such efforts, there is 


-always a' danger of their drawing in a class for whom they were 


not intended, of their creating a new demand, instead of simply, 
satisfying an old need.. But with regard to the older women, are 


‘there really many signs that a large extension of lodging-house 


accommodation would be ‘necessary or desirable even for them? 
According to the recent report of Sir Shirley Murphy, the Medical 
Officer of the London County Council, on the night-of February 
18th-1gth, 1910, out of 1,456 beds for women in common lodging- 
houses (this figure does not include the accommodation, for women 
in mixed lodging-houses)—no less than 888 were unoccupied. He 
further states that in these lodging-houses ‘‘ extended observation 
S “shows that about 35 per cent. of the authorised number of beds 

‘are empty each night.” At every census taken by the London | 


pate Council, it has been found that the number of beds: avail- 


. able for women has always been markedly in excess of the number 


occupied. ‘Now the number of women’s. lodging-houses in the 
Metropolitan area has considerably declined during the last ten | 
years; still, as these figures show, there is absolutely’no sign that. 

the remaining accommodation is insufficient. To urge that, as the 
present lodging-houses’ are oftem undesirable places of residence, 
respectable women keep away from them as long as possible is 
no doubt true; but it is equally clear that, wishing to keep away, 
they are able to do so.* In other words, the worst of slums will 


* Perhaps I ought to explain that I am oe referring here to any women who may. . 


be kept away from lodging-houses by the fact thet they have not the means to pay 
for a bed. The question of’ housing the destitute homeless woman does not arise 
in this connection, as she would he equally unable to use 2 municipal lodging-house, 


(if there were ons. In Sir Shirley Murphy's return for the present year, issued since 


‘the above lines were written, it is sta that on the night of February ryth, 1911, : 


in ‘the common lodging-houses generally over 42 per cent. of the beds available for 
women were vacant. Also at the Salvation Army Shelter in Hanbury Street, where, 
the charge is only threepence, 49 beds were vacant. i p 
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be overcrowded, if there is a real shortage of housing accommoda- 
tion in a district; and the same is obviously true of lodging-houses. 
Another proof that the demand even for really respectable 
lodging-houses is extremely’ limited, is shown by the fact that 
Portman House, founded by the late Miss Meredith Brown, in i 
the neighbourhood of Edgware Road, for the express benefit of 
the poorest class of working women, is not often crowded beyond 
its capacity, and will not infrequently have as many as thirty beds 
vacant. 

The strongest objection to lodging-house life for a permanency— 
and this objection applies to men and women, rich-and poor alike: 
—is that it is in its very nature anti-social. There the domestic, 
social and civic responsibilities which play so strong a part in the 
development of character, which are sometimes burdensome, but 
which few of us are good enough to be able’ to dispense with, are 


- practically non-existent. The connection between lodging-houses 
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dnd pauperism has been made’only too plain by the researches of 
the Vagrancy Commission and the complaints of Boards of Guar- 
dians. It has been argued that, while lodging-houses and shelters 
undoubtedly tend to concentrate pauperism in special unions to the 
very natural irritation of the Boards of Guardians concerned, still 
they do not increase it; in Other words, the same people would need 
relief wherever they were. But this is by no means necessarily 
the case. If we look a little closer, we shall find that a-great deal 
of the relief would not in all probability be needed at all, were it 
not for the anti-social habits cultivated by the lodging-house 
method of life. 

That union is strength is an old EEE and the family is a far 
stronger: social unit than the individual. 

To show how this works out in practice, I will quote two cases of 
distress arising from unemployment* of a type that everyone who 


' has ever worked among the poor must never met with in varying 


. forms over and over again. 


In the first case, the man, a painter, with a wile and faat 
children, aged from 7 to 15 years, had been out of work, four 
months owing to the season. Wife worked two or three days a 
week, and earned 7s. 6d. Eldest child went out as a daily servant 
and earned 3s. Boy of nine earned 1s. 6d. after school hours; total 
12s. and man’s odd jobs. Three weeks’ rent due. Pawn-tickets 
for clothes and some furniture, 4os. i ‘ 

In the second case, the man was out of work through slackness. 


‘He occasionally got a day. The wiled some `‘chbaring. Four 


* I am'infebted for the details to a paper on The Problem o) the Unemployed, read by 
Dr. C. S. Loch at the Congress of the Ibstitut International de Sociologie, held M 
London, Tuly 3—6, 1906. 
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T children, aged from 9 to 19 years. Baines Seed 68., son 


earned gs. Man out of work six months, except for casual days, 
Three weeks’ rent due. Had had out-of-work pay for six weeks. 
Pawn-tickets for clothing, 22s. 6d. . 

These cases demonstrate clearly the sekat of the family in 
tiding over periods of disaster, so long as the home is retained, as 
contrasted `with the weakness of the individual. Isolated, these 
men must bave’ gone under almost at once j) they must have come 
_ upon the Poor Law or upon the streets. ‘ But the family and the 
home together make a strong barrier. The odd jobs of the man. 
are eked out-by the odd jobs of the wife; the children help a little; 
the landlord, who lets the rent run on till times are better—and the 
patience of many landlords must often be a source of admiration to 


philanthropic workers—is an assistance on which many respectable” 


families can often count; finally, the clothes and property bought 

in more prosperous times have their value, and may ‘be as useful: 
as money in the savings-bank. 

' And isolated workers who lodge with families or in houses 

mainly occupied by families, by reason of the friendly relations 

which generally spring up; share to some extent in the solidarity 

of the family. 

But the isolated, soie in the ET has; as a rule, 
none of these resources., There is nothing to prevent his providing | 
. for accidents by belonging to a Trade Union or a Friendly Society ; ; 
_ but it is notorious that most working men belong to these organisa-“ 
tions‘largely for the sake of ‘‘ the missus and the kids’’; when no 
` one is dependent on them, they take their chances. As one witness 
remarked in his evidence before the Vagrancy Commission, men 
living habitually in lodging-houses never save anything ; they live 
from hand to mouth; if any of them made as. in a day, g few - 
would have a halfpenny at the end of it. : 

It is clear that the greatest disadyantage connected swith the estab- 
lishment of lodging-houses, whether for men or women, whether 
` they’pay their way or are run at a loss, is that they tend to-increase 

that floating, isolated, casual population which is the great problem 
of our large cities. A lodging-house population is a proletariat 
‘in the strictest sense of the word. It has nothing, not even the 
poor “f sticks ’’ that make the home of the sweated sempstress; it 
lives from hand to mouth, from day to day; in illness, in,accident, 


the workhouse infirmary is the only shelter, for even a trivial illness 


cannot be nursed in-g lodging-house; even a brief period of unem- 


- , ployment must throw the worker, unable to find the nightly rent, 


on the shelter or on the street; he has nothing to pawn t his | 
. tools, his very means of labour ; his possessions are limited ere 
“capacity of a locker. But, above al, the inmate of the lodging-house - 
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is bereft of all social and family ties. He lives to himself and dies 
to himself; in this great wilderness of London, he is, as a general 
tule, as utterly lonely as if he were on a desert island. The kindly 
help he often receives from another lodger—and the charity of the 
very poor to each other is well known—hardly breaks this loneli- 
ness; mo tie is forged by the gift; the contact is purely casual; 
helper and helped have drifted together for a moment, only to 
drift apart again. “There is nothing that approaches the loneliness 
of the unit who lives in a crowd. 

I do not wish to lay much stress on the question of cost in con- 
nection with the proposed lodging-houses for women, because, as 
in my view they are in themselves undesirable, the question 
whether they might or might not be able to pay their way is one 
of minor importance. But, especially if the municipality is to 
take a hand in'providing them, this aspect of the subject is not 
wholly unworthy of consideration. To provide what may prove 
to be a source of evil to the community would be most regrettable; 
but ta provide it at a permanent loss to the ratepayers would be 
even more objectionable. With regard to this point, there is not a 
great deal in the way of data to go upon. The municipal lodging- 
house for women in Glasgow has always paid a moderate dividend. 
On the other hand, I believe it is not expected that the new Ashton 
House in Manchester will entirely pay its way, even when fully 
occupied. The Rowton Houses in London return a very moderate 
dividend on the capital invested in them; and all these houses are 
very large. Even enthusiastic supporters of lodging-houses-for 
women can hardly believe, in face of that 35 per cent. of empty 
accommodation already existing, that they could be established 
with any hope of success on such a gigantic scale. It would, 
‘naturally, be far harder to run smaller houses on a profitable, or 
even on a self-supporting basis. 7 

With regard to the conditions prevailing in existing lodging- 
houses, the bye-laws for their regulation and the system of 
inspection adopted by the London County Council are more 
stringent and effective than those in force in many provincial 
towns. Some of the houses are old, and not very well adapted 
for their purpose; they suffer also from lack of privacy, absence of 
suitable bathing accommodation, and in some cases, in spite of 
many precautions, presence of vermin. That a woman officer 
should inspect women’s lodging-houses would obviously be a 
desirable reform. But the strongest drawback to existing 
women’s. lodging-houses in London consists not in any defects 
in the houses themselves, but in the company which resorts to 
them. Lodging-houses which are open all night lend themselves 
to the convenience of one particular class of women; and they are 


» 
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irídubitably mainly used by that class. But the absence of pressure 
on the accommodation either of the common or of the philanthropic 


l _ lodging-house shows that the poorer woman worker is generally 


l successful in housing herself “elsewhere? This affords reason to 


doubt whether, were lodging-houses provided for her benefit, they 
would be largely occupied.* An opeh-all-night municipal lodging- 


house would, of course, be nothing short of a public scandal. 

` The danger of enabling any large class of the community to 
'- live below ‘‘ cost price,” as it has been termed, is not wholly done 
away with, even if it be established that the proposed women’s 
lodging-houses will all pay. The standard of living depends on other 


` things besides actual expenditure. No doubt to some women who 


‘have hitherto lived in the worst of common lodging-houses, to pass 

thence into a municipali lodging-house, as at Manchester -or 

E or tòa philanthropic one such as Portman House, has meant 
‘step úp.” But for any woman who, has had a room, however 

bare and wretched, byt still her ‘‘home’’; for any woman who 


” has‘ever put a broken china dog on her mantelpiece or a glaring 


grocer’s almanac upon her wall, because she always “‘ liked a bit 
‘o’ colour,” to descend to the life of the lodging-house, though 
its material comfort may be greater, means and must mean a 


“step down.” Her standard would be lowered; and it would - 


almost certainly be lowered still further by association with those 
to whom lodging-house life had become a second nature. For 


where people arè crowded together, it is the lower who generally 


„drag down the higher; the higher seldom lift up the lower. Every 
' social worker in districts where common lodging-houses abound 


. has the same story to tell of the dangers they bring in their train 


by enabling people to live too cheaply. Food and clothes can be 
bought in London by those who know where to go for them at 
prices almost incredibly low; it is necessary to raise enough. to 
pay far the nightly bed; morning more is requited. , Life is reduced 
to a. barbaric simplicity. 

It is very difficult to separate any j disaission of the women’s 


_ housing problem from that of the social problem presented in our 


streets, and in the maternity wasds of our workhouses. It ap 

to be the opinion of many who are fo: ding this lodging-house 
` movement, that it will do much to lessen this evil. Personally, 
I do not think so, except as regards. one aspect of the problem 


on which I will touch later. , On the contrary, it is difficult not to 


feel that if by the opening of the proposed new lodging-houses, 


* It may,be recalled, that through the erous enterprise-of Lord Radstock, two lod 
houses for girls and women were establis od at different times in South London, bat neither 
succeeded. . One is, T belleve; ending its days as a skating rink ; the othe? has been trans- 


~ 


ormed into a hostel, and is carried on by the Y.W.C.A. for the benefit £ foreign young : 


women in 
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an isolated female population were to be established side by side 
with an isolated male population, the very evil which it was 
hoped to diminish would increase. It is known—every social 
worker knows—that in the wake of the common lodging-houses 
follow the ‘“‘ furnished rooms.” Human nature is not radically 
` altered by the fact that it is housed by ra instead of by 
commercial enterprise. Stricter supervision of ‘‘ furnished rooms ” 
has been suggested, and very possibly something more might be 
done in that direction. But the real remedy must be sought else- 
where. What is wanted are more homes, not mọre lodgings, 
whether for men or women—certainly not more lodgings that would 
tend, by the offer of greater freedom and co-operative comfort and 
the abolition of all domestic duties, -to take women out of such 
‘ homes as they already possess. 
There is, however, one aspect of the-question which must be 
- considered separately; and that is the housing of the woman 
traveller, of the woman who through any cause finds herself 
stranded and homeless, though not necessarily penniless, a 
stranger in a great city. The fact that the number of women 
travelling either in search of work or for other reasons is so 
~ much smaller than the number of men makes any satisfactory pro- 
. vision for this class on commercial lines almost impossible. But 
with the better organisation of the Labour Exchanges, we may 
hope that the number both of men and women wandering aimlessly. 
from town to town looking for jobs will be markedly diminished. 
It may elso be possible to provide such men and women, jf 
furnished with satisfactory certificates from an Exchange, with 
more suitable accommodation. whether at the workhouse or in the 
casual ward, than is at present practicable. But in all large cities 
with their crowded populations, women and girls may through 
some accident find themselves at night homeless with nowhere to 
go. Servants suddenly discharged from a place; patients who have 
left the hospitals; travellers who have missed trains; people who 
have come to see friends, and have mislaid or mistaken their 
addresses ; headstrong girls who have left home in a fit of temper; 
these and a hundred and one little incidents of life may happen, 
and then the young woman, very likely with only a few shillings 
in her pocket, finds herself alone in the streets, and has to look 
about for a night’s lodging. There is no doubt that if she finds 
her way or is directed to an ordinary common lodging-house, she 
will be surrounded by the horrible atmosphere of vice, and may 
well be in a position of great danger. She may be shown the 
evil way of life; she may be assisted to her downfall. In this way 
the existing common lodging-houses may and probably sometimes 
do recruit the forlorn population of the streets. ~ 
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A cafe refuge for ia women hai neia The proposal 
which, so far as London is concerned, I wish to put forward is 
for the establishment of two small lodging-houses for women, one 
in the neighbourhood of'the big stations in North London, the 
other situated as conveniently as might be between Waterloo and 
London Btidge. The latter is' the more urgently needed ‘of the 
two; South London is-much less well provided with homes, shelters 
and refuges than North London. The task would not’ be at all 
beyond the means of the philanthropic. The houses should 
certainly be started on-quite a modest oe -They should provide 
cubicles and bedrooms at moderate charges; and in my opinion— 
an arrangement hardly possible in a municipal lodging-house—the 
matron or other person in authority should have power to admit 


suitable for the is all charitable shelter, who were unable to 
pay for a lodging, et any rate for one night, with a view ta their 
cases being inquired into next day. 

But the essential point in connection with the lodging houses I 
am proposing is that no inmates should be permitted to reside in 
them permanently. As to the exact period of their stay, that would 
be a matter for consideration ; but a month would iad seem 
to be the outside limit, unless in very exceptional cases. | The idea 
is that these lodging-houses should be temporary receiving homes, 
not, permanent receptacles. I believe nearly all the dangers to 
which attention has been drawn in this article as inevitably associ- 
ated with lodging-house life would be avoided if the. stay of the 
inmates was brief and not prolonged, while at the same-time the 
actual needs of respectable women accidentally homeless would be 
satistactdrily supplied. For it is of the essence of the scheme 
that a Ladies’ Committee of Management should endeavour to 


place out every lodger who required help of the kind in a safe home. F 


The woman who had come up to look for work or, had been sent to 
undertake -some by a Labour Exchange, would be assisted to find 
a respectable 'dwellfhg. The young, headstrong girl might be 
induced’ to return to her own home, or, if ‘her home were not suit- 
able, might be placed with Some ether family as lodger or boarder, 
or in a Working Girls’ Home. The servant out of work would be 
aided in finding a place. The elderly woman worker, who found 
herself isolated and‘friendless, might be helped to discover a room 
among respectable, and friendly neighbours, and perhaps assisted 
to: acquire those needful “ sticks ” without which no home is 
possible. ‘ 

The great evil, as experience has shown, alike of shelters and of 
cheap lodging-houses,’is that they tend ‘to become receptacles of 
social wreckage, quicksands of moral misery which ‘drag down all 
- { ; e 


` ` apparently respectable girls and women, dbviously not of a type , 
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higher life that chances for a moment to set foot on them. But in 
lodging-houses where the inmates’ stay was strictly limited, 
intended to meet a temporary need and not to supply an alternative 
method of life, this danger would be avoided. Every lodger would 
be helped to take that ‘‘ step up ” from the lodging-house to the 
home that she would otherwise be in such danger of missing. | 

Information about the lodging-houses should be given at all 
railway stations, at the ladies’ waiting-rooms and lavatories, to the 
police and the park attendants, and to the women’s departments of 
Labour Exchanges. yad 

But, while all suburban police stations should be informed of 
these lodging-houses to which police constables could direct girls 
and women who inquired of them for shelter, there should surely be 
no insuperable obstacle tó providing inspectors at .local police 
stations with a list of addresses of cheap and respectable lodgings 
in their own districts. There are ladies at work in most parts of 
London who would be willing to take the trouble of looking into 
the matter, and of providing the required addresses, such as com- 
mittees of local branches of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion or the Girls’ Friendly Society, or of other organisations for the 
care of girls. 

In conclusion, there is no doubt a certain need for cheap lodging- 
house accommodation for women; but it would be nothing short of 
disastrous to take such steps to meet this need as would create a 
new and extensive demand. I believe lodging-houses, such as I 
have suggested, for temporary, not for permanent residence, would 
be sufficient to meet all the real need. 

Should Rowton Houses for women be started, it is not at all 
impossible they may fail. I believe there is no doubt that the 
London County Council was perfectly willing to make the experi- 
‘ment and had the money at its disposal, but was held back by 
the appalling difficulty of the task. The home-making instincts 
of women may be tgo strong to be eradicated even by the 
comparative luxury, freedom and idleness which such houses 
will be able to offer; the saying is still true that man wants a 
lodging, but woman wants a home. But, if they should succeed, 
the beginnings will be laid of a serious problem which later genera- 
tions will be forced to deal with, and for the burden of which they 
will have good reason to reproach- us. For-we shall have 
deliberately created a shifting, isolated, homeless class of women 
without family ties or family responsibilities, or any of those links 
to the community that lie at the roots of the social habit and are of 
the essence of civilised life. 

; CHRISTABEL, OSBORN. 
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[Professor Hans Delbrück has published in his great review, 


the Preussische Jahrbücher, for May, ah open letter, addressed `- 


to the Editor of this.journal, in which he gives a very- inter- 
esting statement of German claims to a world-policy, and 
replies at some length to the attack made upon him by Dr. Dillon 
in our April number; but explains that he is not disposed.to 


discuss in-our pages the. proposed Anglo-American Arbitration - 


Treaty (as he had been asked to do), because if he does so he and 
_ his country are both exposed to immediate and violent denunciation 


in our following issue by Dr. Dillon, to whose constant suspicions | 


and insinuations against Germany he takes the strongest eXcep- 
tion.. That is his own proper affair, and -the conductors of this 
journal do not make themselves responsible for Dr.’ Dillon’s 
opinions when they avail themselves of his unusual stores of in- 
formation. THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, though it has on the 
whole a Liberal tendency, frequently publishes views with which 
its conductors do not agree, but of which its readers would wish 
to take note. Dr. Dillon, in taking the views and the tone which 
he often expresses about Germany represents opinions which are 
not uncommon. For the specific replies to his last suggestions we 
must refer our readers to the Preussische Jahrbiicher. But it is 
necessary toinsist here that the Editors of this Review are respon- 
sible neither for the accuracy, the judgment, or the spirit of the_ 


articles—especially in the case of so distinguished and independent . | 


a writer as Dr. Dillon—but only for the expediency of making them 
known, a system, which is, perhaps, less common in Germany than 
here. The views of the conductors of THE CONTEMPORARY towards 
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the German people and Government are well known, and are of the 
most friendly and appreciative nature. 

Having said this much, and without pursuing further the con- 
troversy between Dr. Dillon and Professor Delbriick, we proceed 
to cite the Professor’s very useful statement of Germany’s inter- 
national claims.—Ed., “ C.R.’’] i 


“ The task of a patriòtic German politician in our day, in relation 
to foreign policy, is to ensure, so far as lies within his power, that 
in the rival efforts of the great nations to secure supremacy in the 
world, and so to communicate their culture to hitherto backward or 
quite barbaric peoples, the German nation shall receive its due 
share. Our people, occupied until the year 1871 with the task of 
establishing national unity and independence, which the Western 
nations had already succeeded in securing centuries earlier, was 
unable, until our own time, to take part in a great Colonial policy 
in other parts of the world. Enormous tracts of America, Africa 
and Asia to-day speak English, Spanish, French, or Russian, or 
are subject'to these Governments; even smali States, such as Hol- 
land and Portugal, have considerable Colonial possessions. The 
Germans have only been able at the last minute to bring under 
their sceptre a few fragments of insignificant extent and limited 
value. But from the first moment when we announced such an 
endeavour, England, who already unites under her crown a full 
fourth of the entire human race—400,000,000 souls—has pursued 
our effort with ardent jealousy, and placed obstacle after obstacle in’ 
our way. Even in Turkey, where the nature of the case excludes 
_any German acquisition of territory, and where we sought for 
nothing beyond commercial activity, with a view to the uplifting of 
these anciently civilised lands, England has raised so many diffi- 
culties that we have been able only slowly, and step by step, to 
advance the great undertaking of the Bagdad Railway. Is the 
great German people to permit itself to be permanently ertcloSed 
within its Continental frontiers, and from behind them to observe 
how England, Russia, France, the United States and Japan divide 
the world amongst themselves? Are we to look on at the way in 
which our capitalists are forbidden to build, in accordance with 
the wish of the Turks, railways and harbours for them? We have 
few points of corltact with the United States and Japan; Russia 
and France are compelled to take account of the strength of our 
land forces; but against England we were powerless. The answer 
to the short-sighted and envious policy of England directed against 
us was the building of the German Navy. This answer was in- 
evitable and necessary if Germany was not to sacrifice her national 
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future and her honour as a great Power. For only by might are 
limits to be set to might. Any such purpose as attacking England 
was altogether absent from our minds in connection with the build- 
ing of our fleet, What end could we have gained thereby? Even 
a victory over England would have been absolutely useless to us, - 
since it would have brought us into the position of Napoleon I., 

and drawn upon us the suspicion, the enmity, andthe vengeance , 


of all other States. Not attack upon England, not even enmity ` 


against England, but, of course, defence of our interests with the. 
mailed fist, even against England if she threatens them, is the 
purpose of our sea armaments. 

“ Full of alarm coneerning the newly arisen maritime Power, Eng- 
land has thereupon enormously strengthendd her own armaments, 


‘and fram: all sides are now heard complaints of the intolerable 


burdens which are laid upon the peoples. ` It is a great exaggerá- ` 
tion to attribute these armaments simply and solely to the German- ` 
English opposition: there are very many other States and parts 
of the world in which obtrusive rivalries call forth armaments; but 
assuredly one of: the most important ‘elements of all is the tension, 
which I have just described, between Germany and England. 
“This tension cannot be got rid of.. The Germans have had the 
feeling that they were lightly esteemed by the English, and were 


' treated accordingly in English policy before they pos8essed ‘ships 


t 


of war : they wili on that account insist for all time upon the posses- 
sion of a fleet whiċh compels the respect even of England; and we 
shall the more certainly do this, since our trans-oceanic trade and our 
mercantile fleet are rapidly improving and éxtending. England, 
in turn, feels herself threatened through the German naval power, 
not only in respect of her ascendency, but even of her security, and 
therefare leaves nothing. undone to outstrip every advance af Ger- 
man armaments. Every development of technical skill, every new 


. invention, calls forth modifications and alterations in these Trela-, 
_ tions. In the near. fúture perhaps, some method of fuelling the 


machinery .with oil may depress the Dreadnoughts—by which | ' 
the strength of navies is measured-—into the category of anti- ° 
quated instruments of war. « 

coy adhere,, then, to those who expéct a mesi issue neither 


. from treaties of arbitration nor from internationale reduction of 


armaments. The one effective mean’ of diminishing the peril of 
war, and with it the suspicion’ of the peoples, and finally of limiting 
the competition ‘of armaments, is to influence public opinion—con- 
tinually to insist that the great nations shall, peaceably and by mutual 
concessions, reach agreements in their manifold conflicts of interest, 
and shall not ‘through mutual suspicion attribute to one another 


' schemes which pass beyond any purposes actually cherished. That ~ 
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the civilised peoples will continually seek, by trade and the invest- 
ment of capital, by technical skill and schools, by missions and 
government, to bring under their influence the backward races, be 
they negroes or Persians, Moors or Malays, Turks or Chinese, is 
a fact not to be éliminated, dor need it be eliminated. But the 
idea that it is pre-ordained and inevitably to be anticipated, that the 
opposition should issue in a sanguinary struggle for life and death, 
is to be combated and rejected. None of the great peoples is under 
the necessity of subduing another: each needs only to maintain its 
equality of right. 

‘‘For my part I have for many years, in the German as well as 
in the English Press, so far as in me lay, offered my own contribution 
in this sense. I have advocated, and shall always advocate, an 
energetic and powerful construction of the’ German Navy, since— 
as experience has taught us—without a fleet there is no equality of 
right in the politics of the world; and, further, I do not find that 
the burdens which are consequently laid upon thè German people 
are beyond their power to bear. At the same timè, however, I 
have always asserted myself against Chauvmism, and have insisted 
upon thé marked unity of culture which links us with the Latin- 
German peoples, and especially with England. With all candour I 
developed these thoughts in both directions for English readers in 
the March issue of your REVIEW. 2 

“‘ If the Press in both countries, whatever its party standpoint in 
other respects, could be induced in respect of foreign policy to 
adopt a similar position, I believe the peace of the world would for 
a long period be assured. For, however many occasions of 
friction and conflicts of interest arise in a thousand places between 
the peoples; they never appear so serious that, if good-will be 
forthcoming, a peaceful settlement is impossible. The true danger 
of war arises not so much from substantial differences as from the 
influence of politicians who, in the various lands, attribtite to the 
rivals evil designs that have no existence in fact, and thereby fill 
the nations with such suspicion of one another that at last they 
are disposed to strike at once inorder to avert still greater danger 
in the future. Both in Germany afd in England, there are these 
poisoners of wells, but I believe I may venture to maintain that 
they are nevertheless in England much worse than in Germany. 
It is true that we have in Germany the so-called ‘‘ Pan-Germans,” 

- whose expressions are continually cited in the foreign Press as 
proofs of the far-reaching aggressive purposes of Germany. But 
everyone in Germany knows that, although this is a very active 
little sect, it is absolutely destitute of influence. Its members are 
good patriots, and on that account one must not be angry with 
them ; but, through the false conception of their importance which 
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is current abroad, they bring incalculable injury to the policy of 
the German Empire. If, however, we contemplate England, it > 
clearly appears that the incensing of the peoples and the sowing of 
suspicion, especially of German policy, is carried out upon quite ı 
`> another scale, and by quite other peta than is the case in U 
Germany against ake ve Si 
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STUDY of educational administration, as conducted by our 

mid-European neighbours, shows ‘that the Central or State 
. authority is relatively stronger, and the local authority relatively 
weaker, than with us. In Germany, for example, the Central 
authority holds supreme control over all schools, public or private, 
elementary, secondary, or technical, and exerts to the full its in- 
fluence over the municipal and rural districts. The proportion of 
private schools engaged in primary education is as low as ‘or per 
cent. of the public elementary schools, and while the proportion is 
rather larger in the case of private secondary schools, these are 
essentially subject to the Central or State authority.’ They have 
to give the same instruction as the public secondary schools, to 
‘employ teachers qualified by Government examinations, and to be 
under Supervision by the Government Board of Education. 

The local control of the public schools is vested in the munici- 
pality or municipal district, the parish, or the chief landowner, 
but the local-control is clearly of less importance than in countries 
like Sweden or our own._ Sweden, no less than Great Britain, has 
every reason to treasure the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, and local self-government is a vital element in the constitu- 
tions of both countries. The local elections and the local issues 
come within the easy comprehension of all, and bring home to the ` 
working classes their own part in the responsibilities of citizenship. 

The Scottish people prize fewselections as highly as the popular 
triennial election of their School Boards, and they at least try at 
these times to come abreast with educational progress. In Eng- 
land and Wales, the election of the local councils does not turn 
with the same directness upon education, and consequently falls 
short of being a means of helping to stimulate public interest in 
educational affairs. Still there is in England and ‘Wales, as in 
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Scotland, a iy real control ọver siakol interests in the hands 
of the elected local authorities, add that power cannot be too strin- — 
_ gently safeguarded. 

From this poiht of view, the passing of the Education (Choice of 
Employment) Act, on November 28th, 1910, and the issue of a 
Joint Memorandum by! the Board of Educatjon and the Board of 
‘Trade, on January 3rd, 1911, have ‘placed a serious problem before . 
the local authorities throughout England and Wales. These ` 
authorities will have to decide, within the present year, whether they 
are to exercise their powers under the new Act, and to conserve for 
themselves the local administrative control over a system which 
proposes to ‘‘ give boys-and girls under seventeen years of age in- ° 
“ formation, advice, and assistance with regard to the choice of- 

“ suitable employment,” or whether they are to take no advantage 
of the permissive powers given in the Act, and allow the administra- 
tion of the system to be wholly centred i in a State authority— 
namely, the Board of Trade. 

In terms of the Joint Menand, if a local authority ` 
should desire to retajn the administrative control of the local work, . 
they will have to arrange for a plan of co-operation between their 
‘Education’ Committee and the Board of Trade officer in charge. of 
the Labour Exchange for their district, and such scheme will have 
to be submitted during the current year to the Board of Trade and 
the Board of Education in London, and approved by these two 
Departments. Failing ,any action being taken by the local ~ 
authority, the Board of Trade will, after the close of this year; 
assume the entire administrative control for that locality. 

Unfortunately for the country, it appears that very few of, the 
` local “authdrities will be able to decide their line of action, either 
on the question of constitutional principle, or on the ao ee im- 
portant consideration of the best interests of the children. The 
crux of the ‘question is the financial position. A Parliamen- 
tary grant has been given to the Board of Trade for the conducting 
of the Labour Exchanges, and if the juvenile employment work is e 
handed over to the Board, the local authorities will have no 
_ pecuniary obligation whatever; whereas, up to the time of- 

writing (April, 1911), fhere has’ been no, intimation bf any. 
‘Treasury grant to the Board’ of Education, earmarked for the 
assistance of local education authdrities willing to put the Educa- 
tion (Choice of Employment) Act into operation. It is common 
knowledge that the councils of counties and county boroughs have» 
- ‘been for some time complaining, in all parts of England and Wales, 
of the heavy financial burdens ‘that recent legislative measures in 
- educational affairs have imposed upon the local rates. - And the 
need of a special grant to assist in this work was prominently voiced 
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by the deputations that were received by the Board of Education 
and the Board of Trade in June, 1910, and were largely instru- 
mental in securing the Education (Choice of Employment) Act. 
The inactivity of the Board of Education in this respect is bound 
to produce timorousness and indecision among the local authori- 
ties. All the more when they see tbat in Lincoln, York, and other 
places, the premises of the Labour Exchanges- are being staffed 
and appointed more fully than is required for an adult department 
alone. 

Yet the Memorandum says, and says well :— 


1 


“We are 5E opinion that the employment of juveniles should 
be primarily considered from the point of view of their educational 
interests, and permanent careers, rather than from that of their 
immediate | earning capacities, and, accordingly, we urge upon 
Local Education Authorities the desirability of undertaking, in 
‘accordance with principles set out in the present Memorandum, 
the responsibilities offered to them by the new Act.’’ 


Thus the local authorities are very much in the position of the poor 
country patient who is told by a great London consultant that the 
best treatment for him would be to go to the South of France, or 
to have a six months’ rest-cure, and who knows there is not the 
wherewithal. What is required is combined action on the part of 
the local education authorities, and a definite request, based upon 
careful estimates in several typical districts, for a certain part of 
the expense to be supplied from a national grant. 

In 1904, five -years before the Labour Exchanges Bill was intro- 
duced into Parliament, the writer of this article placed before a 
Glasgow audience a national scheme for the organisation of 
Juvenile Educational Information and Employment Bureaux, under 
the administration of the School Boards of Scotland, and the local 
Education Authorities of England and Wales. During several 
years of ceaseless propaganda, when the writer approached many 
of the local-education authorities, the question was frequently asked 
whether the local authorities had legal right to spend any part of 
the education rates or grants upon such bureaux. These powers 
were conferred on Scottish School Boards in the Education (Scot- 
land) Act, 1908, and on English and Welsh authorities by the 
Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 1910.’ The Edinburgh 
School Board were the first, education authority to establish an 
Educationa} Information’ and Employment Bureau in their offices; 
about the same time, in 1909, the Nottingham education authority 
also began work, and Wigan followed. The Liverpool Education 
Committee then formed a Juvenile Employment Committee, and 
are now engaged in preparing an extensive scheme of work for 
that city. 
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The Edinburgh School Board practically adopted the model 
scheme for a Bureau ‘which the writer had submitted to them in 
February, 1908; the scheme is fully published in the writer’s 
Handbook of Employments, 1908, pp. 17-19., One of the head” 


‘teachers under the Board was appointed in the dual capacity of 


organiser of the continuation classes and director of the Bureau. 
His work for the Bureau was to consist im consulting with the . 


- head teachers of schools about the boys and girls who were about 


4 


. to leave the elementary schools, interviewing these outgoing 


scholars, or any ex-scholars, and their parents, replying to the 
employers who asked for young employees, sending applicants to 


. them, and visiting the factories, works, and offices from time to. 


time, in order, to keep himself familiar with the local needs and ~ 
conditions..and the prospects fdr juvenile workers. It was ex- 


` pected that the director would thus acquire an expert knowledge 


of the utmost use to parents and young people, and that he would 
be able tp apply it to great advantage in organising the continua- 
tion classwork, ‘and devising new methods of attracting to these 
classes not only the oppene and young learners in skilled 
trades, but also the greafarmy of “ unskilled ’’—the errand-boy, 
the newsvendor, the street-trader; the van-boy, the forge-boy, the 
spare-boy, the store-boy, the “‘ puller-up-”’ in the wire-weaving fac- 
toriés, the ‘‘ drawer-off ” at the saw-mills, and many other types of 
the ‘‘ boy labourer.” f ie 
It was also recommended that there should be prepared for cir- 
culation, in thé schools, and for purposes of giving information in 
the office, a short, simply-worded statement of the ages of entry 
into, and the outlook in, the various local trades, industries and 
occupations, and the nature of any farther training at continuation 
classes or technical institutés, that would be pertinent; and that the 
same pamphlet should contain a list of any maintenance grants or 
scholarships available, on competition or otherwise, and any money 
grants in aid of apprenticeship payments. 
According to the model scheme, the School Board, while retain- 
ing the full administrative control of the Bureau, were to form an, 
‘Advisory or Consultative Committee, composed of several Board 
members and teachers, and representatives sent by the chief local 
associations of employers, trade guilds and unions, charitable. 
trusts, and social and philanthropic societies. In Edinburgh a very 
large Advisory Committee was formed; jn some of the smaller 
Scottish towns, such as Aberdeen and Perth, the number of in- 
vited representatives has been kept small, so as not to exceed the. 
number of Board members and teachers on the Committee, and 
ih this smaller form the Advisory Committee meets as an ordinary 
Sub-Committee of the School Board.’ a - 
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During the short period that the work of the Edinburgh Employ- 
ment Department has been in progress, the results have been con- 
spicuously successful, and have called forth warm expressions of 
commendation from the Prime Minister and the Secretary for Scot- 
land. Several leading educationists have come from our own 
‘Colonies and from the United States,to visit the Bureau, and report 
“upon its method of working. The latest information is that a De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance is in course of being organised on 
the same lines for the public schools of Boston, Massachusetts, to 
provide for a district of about one million and a half of people. 

Almost 2,500 applications for advice have been received at the 
Edinburgh Bureau, and of 1,500 pupils who applied for assistance 
in finding employment, 1,200 have been placed in occupations 
which promised to be suitable and congenial. Every influence has 
been exerted to encourage the pupil on leaving the elementary 
school to enter at onse into continuation classes of a nature kindred 
to the selected occupation. The attendance at these classes has 
now reached nearly 10,000 pupils, as compared with about 6,250 
pupils in 1902-8; only 38 per cent. of the possible pupils have not 
been enrolled. ea 

A full card-system is conducted between the head teachers of 
the schools and the Bureau, the head teacher enters particulars as 
to the educational attainments and aptitudes of all outgoing chil- 
dren on cards which are retained for future reference in the Bureau. 
Under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1908, pupils are not allowed 
to leave school as soon as they arrive at fourteen years of age, but ` 
two dates are fixed, in spring ahd autumn, at which the fourteen- 
year old pupils may leave. It is thus easy for the director of a 
Scottish Bureau to visit the schools’ in turn, several: weeks prior to 
a leaving date, and have a talk with the head teacher and the pupils. 

In Edinburgh, previous to the ‘‘ leaving ” date, the parents of - 
the outgoing children in a particular school or group of schools 
are invited to come on a stated evening to one of the schools, to 
meet some of the members of the School Board and the Bureau 
‘director. The head teachers and leaving scholars are also present, 
and the future of each of the children is carefully discussed with 
the parents, and opportunity is taken to make very clear what may 
be achieved, if the parents themselves give every assistance and are 
prepared to make certain sacrifices. Last February, in some of the 
schools all the invited parents attended, and in no case did fewer 
than 80 per cent. respond to the invitation. No better- means 
could have been adopted to arouse the goodwill of the parents, and 
the Edinburgh Board have set a splendid precedent. 

On the side of the employers, evidence of their friendly spirit 
is shown by the fact that the fees last year were guaranteed by the 
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employers for,about 1,100 of the pupils at the continuation classes. 
. If 80 per cent. of the.entire attendances are made, the: fees are 
returned, and the employers, both in this way, and by reports as to 
progress, keep themselves ‘familiar with. the Gaa of their 
employees at the classes. - 

The expert knowledge of A employers and ATE union ‘Tepre- 
Sentatives on the Advisory Committee is found to be helpful in 
‘ many ways. For example, different members of the Committee aré 
deputed to visit certain of the continuation classes, along with the’ 
‘Bureau Director, or the Clerk of the School Board, and at the 


S 


conclusion of their visit they give a confidential criticism and make ` 


suggestions. It is obvious how all these measures foster ® feeling 
_ of common interest anda close co-operation between the school and 
' thé workshop, and how they must facilitate any steps the School 


Board find it necessary to take in conjunction with the employers, , 


to secure the attendance of young workers at day continuation 
classes. 

Thus the actual working. of an Educational Tioman and 
Employment Bureau under a local education authority has proved 
a very manageable and human method of reaching the individual 


boy and girl, and extending to them a ‘helping hand during their — 


years of immaturity and inexperience. The best impulses in the 
parent, the teacher, the outside voluntary’ worker, , the employer, 
have been appealed to by this ‘organised effort to raise the intelli- 
gence, the moral tone, and the conditions of life among the young 
people growing up in their midst; and the ‘‘ leaving scholar,’’ or 
young ‘‘learner”’ in the Edinburgh workshops finds himself 
Tinged round by:a’ public -opinion that says the way of least 
. resistance is to keep steady at his work, and snena some of the-` 
_ continuation classes. 

This definite and unmistakable association of an office for 
juvenile employment with the responsible education ‘authority ` 
of the ‘place, elected by the people themselves, brings & 
certain element of pride and self-respect into the whole machinery. 
In a natural way it acts as a means qf educating public opiniom 
in the, matter of fair treatment ot the young wage-earner, and is a 
strength and inspiration.:to the young folks who wish to do well. 
It tends to heighten the authority of the 1 her, thus adding’ 
another link ‘in the strong chain that has for generations’ bound 
together the influence of ‘the teacher and the future of the child. 

The problem of employment, in these early years is essentially 

a local one, and calls for local treatment. For the most part, the 
‘boys and girls still reside in, the homes of the parents, and there- 


` 


are younger childrer i in the same homes still attending the ele- - 


Br schools. Where particular cases among the young wage- 
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earners offer some difficulty, the voluntary workers, who already 
have in many towns combined into ‘‘ Care-Committees ’’ for school 
children, will doubtless be willing to assist the school authorities . 
. by extending their supervision to these special cases. 

Again, legislation is said to be impending which will make 
attendance at continuation classes compulsory. But ene 
will not all at once create the demand for further ‘‘ schooling ”’ 
the mind of the people. Neither will popular sympathy be fed 
on barren ground.: The local authorities have yet to learn how 
to cater for the great mass of indifferent young workers, 
and make it better worth their while to attend continuation classes. 
Through a Juvenile Employment Bureau under their own officer, 
a local authority will be made only too painfully aware of the 
shortcomings and deficiencies of the pupils who cannot keep their 
situations, and will learn in one locality and another, by a process 
of evolution adapted to the locality, to give point and aim to 
continuation classwork. Young life has to be provided with whole- 
some recreational pursuits, as well as with facilities for vocational 
training, to be brought together for social talk and debates on 
‘ current events, as well as for class tuition in economics and citizen- 
ship, to be encouraged to be inventive and resourceful, and to be 
shown the charm of normal, healthy methods of enjoyment. 

The work of an education committee in carrying on a bureau 
should be greatly facilitated by the new national service of Labour 
Exchanges, as the local Exchange will be able, to provide 
full and accurate statistics of the demand and supply of workers 
in the trades and employments, not only for that district, but for 
all the centres of industry throughout the country. And, cleafly, 
in order that the. Board of Trade should be able to gauge the 
whole working power of the nation, and assist in due distribution 
of employment, it is necessary that it should keep as complete a 
census as possible of all workers, juvenile and adult, and of the 
employments they are engaged in. 

In the Special Rules as to Registration of Juveniles, issued by 
the Board of Trade in February, 1910, Rule No. 6 makes certain 
provisions, to apply, to a local education authority conducting a 
Juvenile Employment Bureau, and adds, under (a) “ Nothing in 
“ this rulé shall affect the registration:at any Labour Exchange of 
“ vacancies for juvenile workers notified by employers.” 

The present writer, in ani interview with the Chief Superinten- 
dent of the Labour Exchanges in London, in June, 1910y suggested 
that it would simplify the working arrangements if the Board of 
Trade would permit a Labour Exchange offcer, appointed and 
paid by them, to carry on this work of registration within the 
education authority bureau, side by side, as it were, with the 
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‘executive officer al the education authority, to whom the _appli- 
cants are sent by the head teachers for advice as, to’ Suitable - 
` occupations. ‘ 

‘| A similar suggestion was made Shdependéniis by Professor 
“Lodge i in Edinburgh, and an agreement on this basis was entered 
into'in February, 1911, for the Edinburgh Bureau, between the 
Board of Trade and the Edinburgh School Board. Other methods 
of co-operation may suggest themselves,in the different localities. 
Many of the smaller county boroughs would only require part 
time of a Labour, Exchange officer, and it would only be neces- 
sary for the bureau to be open at fixed hours. The case of non- 

, county boroughs ig not dealt with in the Joint Memorandum of the 
Boards; but these burghs. would probably group themselves in 
some way. Cambridge may be mentioned as an’ example of a 
burgh whose local education quthority has: already begun a 

' Juvenile Employment Bureau underits own administration. One | 

great advantage’ of the local education authorities undertaking 
this work is.that there are schools everywhere, and through them 
it is possible to spread a supervisory system of, this nature far more 

‘completely than through any other public organisation. 

“It is to be hoped that the local education authorities of England 
and Wales will without delay draw up schemes of work adapted » _ 
to their own districts, and have them approved by the Board of 
Education and the Bodrd,of Trade.. The provisions of such 
schemes might be suitably arranged under the following headings: 

(a) Location of bureau—in the education offices, or in rooms ' 
recognised as an education authority ‘office; (b) arrangements for 
an education authority officer to carry on the work of the bureau; 

' (c) proposed membership of a Corsultative Committee, to act under 
the Education Committee; (d)’ proposed method of co-operation 
with the Labour Exchangd system; (e) estimate of working ex- 
penses, and application for special grant. f 

In the event of an education authority declining to undertake the- 
work, the alternative plan under the Labour Exchanges system ise 
that there shall be a juvenile section of the local Laboyr Exchange, 
and an officer or officers-appointed by the Board of Trade. The 
vacancies notified by employers will be registered in the Labour 
Exchange office (Juvenile Section), and boys and girls will be sent 
there by the school teachers, the fatter having previously provided 
the Exchange officer with cards stating the child’s attainments at 
school. The placing of the child in employment will then be 
carried out by the Labour Exchange officer, and he: will ‘be 
Tesponsible for his work solely to the Labour nes Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade in London. 

The Labour SAABE officer is dependent upon the local 
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education authority for supplying him with the information about 
the children contained in the head teachers’ cards. And in order 
to encourage the local interest in the child, the Board of Trade 
undertake in their Special Rules to call together a local Advisory 
Committee upon which the local education authority shall have 
“a few nominees, and also local associations of employers, 
employees, social workers, and others, while the Board of Trade 
will nominate a certain number of individual members to represent 
the Board. This Committee may make arrangements to give 
advice to the children, and the children are then to be passed on to 
the Labour Exchange officer to be registered, and be given the 
names of vacancies open. The Board of Trade undertake no 
responsibility for the work of this Committee, and the Committee 
has no control over the Board of Trade officer; yet the Committee 
is formed by the Board of Trade, and may be annulled by the 
Board. 

One or two of the larger industrial cities have adopted this 
alternative scheme, ¢.g., Leicester, Leeds, Hudderstield, Glas- 
gow, so that it is open to members of local education authorities 
to visit a place like Leicester, where this scheme has been at work 
for a little rime, and to visit the Edinburgh Bureau, and form their 
own opinion as to which plan is likely to be the more effective for 
the highest interests of the children. 

The erection of a new Committee, voluntary in character, would 
appear to be unnecessary, when there already exists, everywhere in 
England and Wales, and in Scotland, a local authority charged 
with the care of children and adolescents. Our'local education 
authorities have the power of making Bye-laws for the control of 
the employments of children under fourteen years of age. The 
local authorities have full responsibility for the care and supervision 
of the juvenile offenders in their district, whether these are put on 
probation, or sent to-certified reformatory or certified industrial 
gchools, and the State contributes part of the expenses. It would, 
therefore, be in harmony with legislative precedents, that our local 
authorities should be given the Idcal control of any system of 
juvenile information and employment agencies intended to be 
nationally administered. 

The placing in employment of the boy or girl represents only 
one special aspect of the whole problem of the social organisation of 
adolescence. The benefit in character of the lad and girl, as well’ 
as their material fitness or efficiency, are the fundamental considera- 
tions, and these can only be handled effectively by the education 
authorities. It rests with the public authority, acting as an organis- 
ing centre in each locality, to arrange for the assistance of the 
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Labour Exchanges system, and the full support of the voluntary i 


“and charitable resources within each area. 


‘The money of the: nation has to be expended whether 
from the Treasury or from the local rates. When the 
Board of Educatibn and the Board- of Trade. recommend 
in their Memorandum that -the problem be approached 
frém the educational side, they probably carry with them the 
feeling of the country. Let us, then, before the time-limit of one 
year shall ‘have expired, ‘granted us-by the Joint Memorandum of 
these two Government Departments, give our earnest attention to 
this grave question, and face all the issues that are involved,—the 


„liberty of the locality to act for its young workers; the drawing 


together of the educationist; the parent, and the employer ; the 
popularising of education as a means to some definite end; the 
encouragement of a habit of mind among all classes that shalt 
régard the young wage-earner as still immature, still full of hope 
and potentiality ; the.reposing, by the nation, of the child’s 
interests in the-hands-of the ‘local education authority, as the only 
public organisation that is in a position to take steps to train up a 


Sel repecHing) ‘useful, aid contented citizen. 


ma a M. M. Ocevi, GorDoN. 


` SINCERITY IN SOCIAL LIFE. , 


HE insincerities in social life are many in number, but perhaps 
there is none so great or so tragic sometimes in its results 
as the attitude of many men towards marriage. The duty of 
mutual fidelity- is one inscribed in the marriage laws of every 
country of the Western world, but by no means in the heart of 
every Western man who enters into marriage. Partly the laws 
themselves are responsible for this, making‘as they do in most 
countries the consequences of infidelity much lighter for the man 
than for the woman. Partly, society in general is respon- 
sible, holding, as it does, such lenient views upon this point. 
Most of all perhaps the cause is to be sought for in the polygamous 
nature common to the inferior and even to the average man, be he 
of the West or of the East. 

But whatever the reasons, the fact is certainly as we state it; 
many men know even at the time of marrying that they are not 
likely to keep their bond; a still larger number hope perhaps to 
keep it, but when they do not, scarcely feel themselves in fault. 

And the unfairness and insincerity of this is the point we 

e wish for the moment to insist upon. Not the graver aspects which 
are recognised and much discussed, but just the simple unfairness 
which seems to be insufficiently cchsidered. 

Every man has a right to his views, be they low or high. He 
has also got a right to express them in his life up to a certain point. 
What he has not got a right to do is to force conformity to them 
upon another human being whose views may be very different. 

It may well be that for a certain level of men, fidelity to one 
‘woman is not possible. And every man’s thinking is according: to 
his life and nature. To men of this stamp the polygamous-mode 
of life may honestly seem right, and it would be impossible to make 
-any higher idea enter into their consciousness. Of such there is 
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‘only one thing to say—that they sKould play fair. They should 
hot enter into a bond which they cannot, and dé" not even, in many 
cases, desire to keep—above all, they should not unite themselves 
to women who expect the bond-to be kept, and could not have 
entered into it on any’ lower terms. 

Leaving the question of purity entirely aside, it is this which 

/ makes men’s attitude to marriage in many cases so dastardly a 

thing. A compact is made of the gravest and most far-reaching 
nature—a compact so binding that in some countries there is no 
withdrawal from it on any terms. And the conditions are not fairly 
stated in the commencement: e is offered to woman in the 
Western form, and man does not tell her that he will probably 
keep' it in the Eastern. 
© Sometimes the mentality of the woman is also Eastern, and then 
the situation works out without open disaster. But at other times > 
there is a different spirit in the woman; and then wé get tragedy 
of the worst kind. 

Why cannot man play fait, and state himself for what he is to 
woman before he marries her? If after such frankness she still 


cares to face the situation, the risk is hers. But the bond should . 


ee be entered into with sincerity-on both sides, not deception. 

It is maintained by some that this sincerity is not possible - 
because, under the influence of love, man-is not in the condition to, 
“report fairly, nor woman to judge dispassionately. But this objec- 
tion holds only to a certain point. Man may not be able to tell his 
future in these conditions, but he knows his past. If he tells this 
fairly, not only the facts, but the manner in which he reports them, ' 
will reveal much of his character, in which character lies the 
` future. And woman is not wholly the creature of her emotions. 
Many of this type there are, and such of course will profit little by 
the recital. But another type of woman there also is, more 
numerous than man to-day realises—a type in which, whilé the 
heart bleeds; the mind still can rule. ' Such women as these will not 
knowingly wed themselves to a man of unequal nature: they will , 
have the wisdom to foresee a future sadder than any present separa- 
tion if they do, and the strength to avoid it. And these women 
- have a right to the knowledge which gives the power of decision. 
And when they have it we shall have fewer of those tragedies 
amongst us which. are the tragedies of the unequally yoked. - 

And is there no rudimentary sense of honour in men to counsel 
this frankness, and in society to demand it? If in any other rela- 
„tion a man procures what he desires on false pretences, it is called‘ 
- by a very ugly name, and becomes even a penal matter. But that 
he secures into;his keeping a woman’s whole life on false conditions 
-this is not penal, nor even severely judged by society, 
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Mothers of course are greatly to blame in that they do not-learn 
the full truth and acquaint their daughters with it, when the 
daughters themselves are too young to think of such things. A 
mother often makes a terrible mistake in concluding that her 
daughter’s mentality is as her own, and that she will accept all her 
mother has accepted. But the failure of the mother does not justify 
the failure of the man; any man of honour should desire to feel that. 
the woman hé marries knows him before she marries him, and. 
marries him knowingly. 

And let men not think that because in most cases woman accepts 
, afterwards the position which she finds, this means that she would. 
, also have accepted it beforehand. It is a very different degree of 
strength which is required for extricating oneself from a false 
position to that which is required for not entering into it. Society 
does not make life easy for a divorced or separated woman, even 
when the wrong is all with the husband. Sometimes her father’s. 
house may not be open to her, and she may have no means of 
support. Often too the complication of children enters in, and 
rather than desert her children a woman may decide to support 
anything. 

But this does not mean that she loses her trapped feeling, or 
that man is absolved from the dishonour of having trapped her. 
The position tis too strong far her, and she accepts it; but in many 
cases she feels that she never would have entered into it if she had 
only known, and this she does not forget. 

-And this sense of betrayal, making as it does so terribly for 
bitterness, would at least be eliminated if men would only be frank 
before marriage. If they are so sure, as they say they are, that it 
would make no difference, why do they not take the risk? In 
most cases they are probably right, and the woman would marry, 
‘them all the same, whatever their revelations. And in these cases. 
they would have the advantage of a cleaned slate, and the woman 
of being allowed to choose her future with her eyes open. And this. 
is something she would never forget. For humanity suffers much 
more willingly for its own errors than for those imposed upon it by 
others. Whatever the difficulties of the future, man would find 
this frankness bearing good fruit, and many times have reason to 
feel himself repaid. And together with this advantage there would 
be that still greater one already indicated, that women not disposed 
for such marriages would not bè misled into making them. “And 
how great the number of these women may be man will only know 
when he begins this system of ‘‘ playing fair.” ” 

Meanwhile let woman remember that it is her own weakness 
which is largely responsible for the present situation. Too often 
she has put passion ahead of principle—it is not to be wondered at 
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if man imagines that it will rule hier aipaye: And let her remember 
that while passion does rule her, no political or economical libera- 
tion, or social re-ordering of any kind can make her free. ‘Thy 
“ desire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule over thee ’’* was 
true nòt only for woman in the early ages of the world, but is 
equally true for those women of to-day.in whom passion of earth 
is still the strongest force. It is only when. woman’s chief passion 
turns from earth to heaven—when she changes from Eye to Mary— 
that shei is really free. And women there are who in their dedication 
to some ideal know this freedom. But they are:still a minority in 


' the world, and they must not wonder if men have the majority in‘ 


theip minds, but must be willing to wait and suffer with ane for K 


that majority. 


‘And in their sincerity perhaps lies the best hope for the sincerity - 
- of.men. When women are always true to their ideals—suffering ' 


for them, clinging to them, until men learn that for some women 
at least they really are of greater import than life or death; when 
- this type of woman is sufficiently common in the world to be 
-present ta man’s consciousness, so that he may know that the 
woman he seeks to marry may be such a one—perhaps then many 
men at least may be moved to make a clean breast of their lives and 
nature before marrying. But for the present man really does not 


` understand the cruelty and betrayal | that his silence may sometimes: 


hold, and the women who suffer in these cases are paying for the’ 


. weakness and infidelity of their sister women. ‘ 

And sometiines for something worse’ than weakness—for their 
perversion and corruption. The demand for liberty and justice 
which js at the root of woman’s uprising to-day is a sacred demand, 
but not so the demand for license, which is also making itself heard. 
This represents that aberration of the truth which we find through- 


` put history attendant on every social movement, be it spiritual, 


moral; or political, just as in the individual character we find every 
virtue accompanied by its corresponding defect. In the case of the 
Woman’s Movement this aberration is particularly serious, for it 
tends as surely to thé degeneration of alf-as the true movement 
tends to the elevation of all. If woman has a right to her liberty, 


that right is vested in the general good which her liberation may -` 
bring. How can she have a “right ” to further lower ‘society, or - 


expect any legislator to increase, her powers while she shows that . 


such would-be her use of them? * And whilst ‘there is any con- 
siderable hody | of women in the world aeertre this heresy—their 


- *These words (Gen. ii» 16) havo too often been conald tsa comand of the Lomi to- 


“ive. That they were instead a part of th S he et Da Saag e o oe 
bedience—is the conception held in the above 

not intuli y feel this conception to be the true ne. may fnd somo ilirnination fn Ín consult- 
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right to be impure because men are impure—how can pure women 
expect that men will wholly understand them or judge their sex 


only by its truer representatives? Let thèm clear out the traitors © 


in the ranks if they would be uhderstood—let them educate their 
sister women. Let them’ point out to such the’awful error of regard- 
ing man as their model—the slavery of such imitation, surely no 
better than the slavery which they seek to leave. Let them make 
clear that the truest guide for every woman is the sensitive heart 
and spirit and naturally pure impulses which God, in most cases, 
has placed within her. That these, fairly treated, in most instances 
will mirror forth ‘‘ the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” And let it 
be made clear to thése women who so little understand that this 


sensitiveness, indetrachable from their womanhood, will be most ° . 


surely their salvation or their damnation according to their use 
ofjt. The lesser sensibility of man never lets him sink quite so 
low, or rise quite so high as woman; turned to lower things it 
serves him as protection, turned to higher things it is obstruction. 
In woman there is no protection and no obstruction; if she’ turns 
to evil, there is no part of her nature which is not sined, as, if 
she turns to God, there is no part of her which cannot receive and 
give forth His message with a limpidity to which man rarely attains. 
For good or evil she is framed for a greater entirety than man, 


` and this it is which makes her liberation so important as also her 


true comprehension of it. 

The sincerity which we ask for in the forming of a marriage 
will come as a part and a consequence of a greater general social 
sincerity, when strength has so far developed that men and 
women alike care less for external codes and more for being true 
to themselves. It is largely a question of strength, for truth 
demands much jstréngth. ‘But the strong men and women 
generally manage to -be true, even where the nature is scarcely 
moral and the instinct working is rather an instinct for liberty 
and a recognition of truth as the only path to its attainment. This 
spirit, through many errors and excesses, we can trace working 


widely in society to-day. May the errors and excesses drop away, . f 


and the new spirit of frankness alone remain. 

And may these be two of its first manifestätions~-that women 
become true to the highest within them, unswayed by fear of 
blame or ridicule, and that men learn to respect in others the 
liberty of life which they ask for themselves, no longer forcing 
any woman through ignorance to a mode of life which may be 
as false and wrong’ for her, as hers would be impossible for them. 
Fair play—is it too much to ask? From all perhaps, but surely 
not from many. Many men there are, we firmly believe, who, 


_ while they do not shrink from sensuality: would frankly shrink 
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from being guilty of. cruelty, or cowardice, or dishonour. Let, 
them realise that they are guilty of all these things when/ they, 
bind, in ignorance, a sensitive woman to a vulgar life, and perhaps. 
‘gome of them may think more seriously before doing it. 

With courage in women, and fair play in men, the sexes would 
come to understand each other, and society’ see the dawn of ` 
better things. At present much of the confusion and misery ` 
existent spring from this double source—that women do not dare: 
to speak their souls, and men, not knowing them, do not treat them 
as they ought.. It is a vicious circle of which one cannot always 
fairly say where the beginning lies, but certain it is that the circle 
must be broken. And since women are undoubtedly the greatest 
sufferers under the present order, it is perhaps not unjust that, ` 
in: speaking of the failures of both, one should hit men a a little 
the harder of the two. ae: me 

But surely from both sides a greater sincerity has got to be 


ı forthcoming before society can be a better thing. For the relation 


of the sexes is the root of society, and this relation can only be. 
sound when based on understanding, and understanding i is only. 
possible with sincerity. 

Yet as we wait and struggle for this sincerity which shall mark 


` a better order, with one reflection we may comfort ourselves—that 
` many of the worst pains and wrongs of the present are undoubtedly 


due to the’ transition period which we are passing through, -~and 
may be said to be even the signs of the better order which is 
coming. . 

The most tragic of the unequal marriages which take place to- 
day are those which are formed between a man of the old order 
and a woman of the new. Half a century ‘ago.such tragedies were 
not possible, for there were no women of the new order. Then, 
as now, there, were unions of. vulgar men with sensitive women, 
but in the heart of the woman. was_no note of revolt, This note it 
‘is which makes the tragedy of the present, but which holds also 
the promise of the future. It'is the condition of every transition 


period that a new spirit has to struggle with-old forms. Only such _' 


struggle can break the old forms and create new ones. And the 
struggle is agony for all who participate in it. Yet if it be seen. 
as ‘‘ birth ” it is felt worth while. = 

Until this struggle commenced there was not even a hope of true. 
understanding between men and women, for man did as.he would, 


; and woman just submitted. . There was not a harmony of masculine 
“and feminine in the world; but just one noté—the masculine. 


What man was, woman had much chance of knowing, but what 
woman in her soul and unchanged nature might be, man ‘had no: 
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means of knowing at all: he gave his i impress to her, and she.took it, 


- and he knew her in no other way. 


Now woman as God made her, with His stamp on her, not 
man’s, is beginning to utter herself in the world for the first 
time. And that the first utterance should be crude—broken and 
sometimes discordant—is this a thing to wonder at? Woman has, 
to find her speech. And not even as a child finds it, but rather as 
a mature soul kept long in prison, in whom imprisonment has 
not only atrophied some faculties, but has engendered bitterness. 
Let man remember this as he criticises the broken utterance. They 
are the wrongs and insults of centuries that are working in woman 
to-day, and in the many who can only feel, not think, the sense of 
injury is producing one instinct only—to. cast off—cast off a yoke. 
The instinct is holy—only its expression sometimes crude. And 
would it not be more wonderful if alt could work itself out in 
gentleness and dignity alone? 

As woman has had patience with man through many centuries, 
so let man find a little for her to-day. Let him seek to understand 
rather than oppose her, to‘learn to know her heart, and mind, and 
soul, as he has never known them through the centuries of subjec- 
tion, and never could, since woman in those conditions, could not 
know them herself. It isa companion which awaits man in woman 
to-day—surely a far more glorious thing than a slave. And the 
harshness of her utterance is only temporary, until he shall recog- 
nise her new coridition, and give her leave to be the thing she is. 


‘ Then in her mew state he will find how infinitely greater are her 


love and tenderness, how infinitely richer the treasures which she 
has to bring to him in every way. 

Let him only give her scope to be sincere, and be sincere him- - 
self, and all this he will find. “ Only in a world of sincere meh,” 
says Carlyle, ‘‘ is unity possible—but there in the long run it is 

‘as good as certain.” Never between the sexes has thére been this 
Sincerity; let it be born, and then for the first time we shall 
have true unity. Unity springs from understanding—understand- 
ing from sincerity—sincerity from freedom. ‘There is the chain 
which ‘must lead us to the new sécial order—a chain in which no 
link can be spared. 

Lucy RE-BARTLETT. 
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y T is interesting for the student a politics to endeavour to project 
himself into the future, and to speculate as to the view which 
will be taken fifty years hence of the events. which at the moment 


-he is actually contemplating. At the same time such a speculation 


has great advantages because it enables him, or may enable him, 
to- see things in their true perspective, without the ‘enlarge- 
“ments and distortions caused by too near a view.. In the course of 
such a speculation, one may be permitted to wonder whether his- 
tory, which selects for its purpose the great and striking events, 
and leaves the more ordinary occurrences to oblivion, will consider 
that the years 1910 and 1911 are to be commemorated because of 
the death, of a great King and the commencement of the reign of 
_ his successor and his coronation, or whether these years are to be 
` distinguished by the fact that during their course England went 


through a revolution. It may safely be assumed that during the. 
French Revolution, with all its shocks and horrors, and what seem$ - 


to us at this distance of time its complete upheaval of society, ther 

were many quiet people in France who lived their lives, little con- 
scious of the great change which was taking place around them. It 
inust certainly be said that at the present moment there are millions 
of people in this island who are unconscious of the revolution which 
is taking place. It is a testimony to the elasticity of our Constitu- 
tion, and at the same time to the law-abiding character of our people, 
that we are able to effect vast changes in our principles of govern- 
ment and legislation by ordinary | legal methods and to bring about 


a change in the balance-of power without affecting at all the . 


equilibrium of the State. Such' a change is now in process of 
being effected. The ancient Constitutidn, under which these 


islands have been governed for 250 years, has broken down; the , 
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i 
cumbrous mechanism, with its system of checks and balances and 
-its antiquated forms, concealing or attempting to conceal the 
changes which time has effected, has come to a stop. It is the task 
of the statesmen of the present day to set up new machinery which 
' will enable the government of the country to be carried out upon 
modern lines and to guide the nation through the momentous crisis 
which is upon us. A great opportunity is before them, for they 
may,.on the one hand, create a set of institutions Wi N accom- 
modate all the expanding forces of democracy, both at home and in 
the Colonies, and so settle the constitutional question for a century 
or more, or they may, on the other hand, take refuge in a tem- 
porary expedient which may tide over the difficulties of the moment, 
but leave the greater problem unsolved. It is with the hope of 
bringing some assistance to the solution of the problem, that this 
article is written. 

- What, then, isthe problem? It is that of re-arranging the Con- 
stitution soʻas to establish it on a democratic, and, if it be possible, 
at the same time on an Imperial basis. It is the task of adapting 
existing machinery, or of providing new machinery, so as to give 
full and free play to the force of democracy unhampered by the 
effete institutions of aristocracy or plutocracy. The problem is not 
an isolated incidént peculiar to this country, but is a symptom of 
the popular unrest which is to be observed in the whole of Europe, 
and is leading to a gréat expansion of democratic forces. Just as 
from sixty to seventy years ago there was in all the progressive 
countries of Europe a unanimous upheaval of popular feeling in 
the direction of greater liberty for the people and greater oppor- 
tunity for the individual, so also to-day we see the same 
phenomenén. The contest to-day is between democracy on the 
one hand and aristocracy and plutocracy on the other. The masses 
of the people (among whom in our own country the uneducated 
generations before 1870 are rapidly dying out) are beginning to feel 
their power. The workers, banded together in their trade unions, 
are gradually assuming the offensive. In France we see them 
taking the offensive against authority; in Germany they are striv- 
ing for political power, and even in Rugsia the voice of the people 
is beginning to be heard. It will be the work of a statesman so to 
develop our free institutions as without ‘violence or shock to adapt 

‘them to the activity of the new forces. It is laid down as a sound 
principle for foréign politics’that big maps should be used, and 
` similarly in this crisis it is necessary to take broad views, to think 
Imperially and even internationally. ' 
Having thus stated the problem, what are the facts? The poli- 
tical sovereignty in our Constitution is’said to rest in the King, 
the Lords, and the people ; but it may be briefly stated that ‘‘ Demos 
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“is King ’’; in other words, the majority of the electors of the 
country can in the end impose their will upon everybody. The legal . 
sovereignty—that, is, the direct law-making power—rests in the 
King, the Lords, and the Commons, and in this case again it may 
be stated that the majority of the Commons can, if-supported hy. 
the majority of the electors, impose their laws ‘upon everyone. 
Leaving the King out of the question, since his consent to Legisla- 


` tion is now a matter of form, we have the Lords ahd the Commons as. 


the law-making bodies. Before 1832 the Lords were, es Mr. Bagehot . 


_ describes. them, ‘*a Chamber of Directors,’’ composed of the heads _ 
of aristocratic families, from the junior members of which, or from 
‘the county families allied with them, the House of Commons was _ 


also drawn. In theory, and, to a certain extent, in fact, the two 
Houses were equal in power, and conflicts were prevented by. the 


_ latent unity between them. The reforms of 1832 were directed to 


changing the House of Commons only; but after 1832 the position 
of the House of Lords was entirely altered : it became a revising and 
suspending House; it could compel the Commons, or even the 
electors; to re-consider a Bill by rejecting it, or so amending it as to 
alter its principles. Thus the revolution of 1832, which apparently > 
left the position of the House of Lords unaltered, did in fact com- 
pletely change the functions of that body." By a paradox, frequent 


in our Constitution, the old form of pqwer was preserved, but the * 
_ reality was taken away. The House of Lords became a check upon 


the advance of constitutional and social progress—a position neces- 
sarily productive of friction; but, so long as the appearance of 
independence was preserved, no vjolent conflict ensued. Since the 
extension of the franchise in 1885, and the cleavage caused by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule scheme, the House of Lords has become 
a closely entrenched Conservative and plutocratic caucus, avowedly . 
acting in the interests of one party.in Parliament and obedient to , 
the behests of the leader of that party. Such a position is im- 
possible; fhere is now hardly. anyone to defend it. On all hands 
it is admitted that on this point the Constitution must be amended; 


-but while there is not much difference of opinion as to the necessity of 


- amendment, there is the widest diversity as to the method of amend- 


\ 


ment. | Herein lies the great danger of the situation, the danger, 
lest the change made should be a change merely in name, the sub- 
stitution for one objectionable and impossible body of another body: 
equally objectionable. In order to be permanent the change must: 


‘be one which will, so far as may be, satisty those who advocate a 
single-Chamber system, who maintain that the House of Com- - 


mons, being the elected of the people, should have no check upon 
its legislative power. On the other hand, it must satisfy the far 
larger body who have been irritated by the undisguised partisan- 
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ship of the present House of Lords, and who regard with not un- 
justifiable suspicion the promise of the Tory Party to reform that 
House. Can such a change be made? Is it possible to’ establish 
a revising and suspending Chamber dignified enough to command 
reverence, intellectual enough to command support, and at the 
game time impartial enough to avoid the reproach of being only, 
the House of Lords under another name or in another'form? The 
new body must be one which, on the one hand, will criticise, amend, 
and even, if necessary, reject measures introduced by the Tory 
Party, and, on the other hand, will not amend or reject measures 
merely because they are introduced by the Liberal Party. In short, 
it must, so far'as is possible, be above party and must approximate 
to the judicial frame of mind. 

It seems to follow'from this that the new body cannot be elective, 
for an elective system would detract from or destroy the three 
essential characteristics suggested, viz., dignity, intellect, im- 
partiality. Elections, as conducted in this country, are indissolubly 

‘connected with the party system. Whatever franchise is sug- 
gested, whatever method of voting is put forward, an election in 
English political life means a party struggle. The candidate 
elected is bound to the party which has supported him, and in- 
-dependeénce of thought and action are seriously impaired, if not 
destroyed. We see a result of the party system of election in the 
representation of Scotland and Ireland in the present House of 
Lords: à solid body of Conservative peers is elected, and a vote 
against his party was, in the case of one of the Scottish peers, fatal 
to his re-election. To elect the new Second Chamber would be 
fatal to its impartiality. Moreover, the very end which is desired— 
namely; that the Second Chamber should be a check upon the 

- House of Commons—might and, in exceptional cases, certainly 

would, be defeated if the former were an elective body. For 
example, in 1906 it is a practical certainty that any legislative body 
chosen by election would have been Liberal, and in 1895 the Con- 
servative Party would have been equally certain of election. In 
each case we should have hed Single-Chamber legislation, which is 
the very thing it is considered advisable to avoid. A great wave 
of popular feeling might put one party into power in both, Houses 
at the very moment when it might be most necessary for the welfare 
of the State to have an ‘indepepdent Second Chamber. It is, of 
course, possible to suggest a franchise which would secure a per- 
manent Conservative majority, but it may be safely assumed that 
no scheme based on such a franchise would be accepted as a per- 
manent séttlement by the present Government. 

Again, to introduce an elective system would at once deprive the 
new house of the possibility of obtaining the services of some of the 
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most distinguished intellects in the’ country. The rough-and- 
„tumble of an election is alien to the feelings of many highly cultured 
persons. There are many learned men whom it is impossible to 
imagine facing the ordeal of a contested election. Yet they are 
the very class whose presence is desirable in, and would adorn a 
revising legislative Chamber, and whose: wise counsel would 
materially assist the deliberations of such a body. It is safe to say 
that much of the inteHect of the country would be lost to such a 


w 


body if it were necessary to fight an election in order to obtain ' 


membership. Moreover, the caucuses which choose candidates do > 


“not: always choose them because, of their intellectual capacity. 
Wealth-alone is not infrequently a passport to high position in 
politics, and the present House of Lords suffers enough from the 
presence of the incompetent descendants of overgrown wealth to 
prevent the possibility of wam alone beite considered a means of 
access to the new house. 

Lastly, the dignity.of the new 7 body must necessarily be 
diminished if it were elective. There is little that is dignified about 


an election, with its ignoble concomitants of canvassing, vote- 


catching, street-corner oratory, and its varied forms of corsuption. 


It is desirable that the new Second Chamber should be free from ` 


the necessity of going through this often demoralising experience. 
On every ground, therefore, it would seem that the nem Housè of 
Lords should not be an elective body. - 


How, then, should it be constituted? The task of construction 


‘is difficult, but an effort must be made, and the following’ sug- - 


gestions are put forward as forming, at amy rate, the basis of a 
possible permanent settlement :— f 
(1) The hereditary right to a writ of simmons to the House of 


Lords to be abolished, but by way of compensation every peer (not. 


being a member of the new House of Lords) to be entitled to offer 
himself for election to the House of Commons. (2) The new Second 
Chamber to consist entirely of life peers, who should be in part 
nominated members, and, as to the rest, ex-officio members. (3) 
The ex-officio members (to take them first) to include all the judges 
of the Court of Appeal and the Final Court of Appeal and ‘all ex- 
_judges of the High Court, all ex-Viceroys and Governors of 


Colonies and Dependencies, ex-Ambassadors, retired heads of Civil. 


' Service. departments, and retired members of the ‘Board of 
Admiralty and the Army Council : also all present and ‘past 
members: of any Ministry for the time being not sitting in- the 


House of Commons. (4) The nominated members (for a reason“ 


hereinafter appearing) to be limited in number to, say, ‘three hun- 
dred—two hundred from the Hqme country and one hundred ‘from 
-the ea to be nominated by the Colonies themselves. The 
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first Home-nominated members might be chosen as follows: (a) 
fifty members nominated by the political parties, twenty each by 
the Liberals and Conservatives, five each by the Irish and Labour 
Parties; (b) fifty members nominated individually by the great’ 
scientie and literary bodies, by the Established and the Roman 
Catholic and Nonconformist Churches and bodies, and by the Uni- 
versities respectively ; (c) by the transfer to the new House of the 
members of the Privy Council, and persons otherwise qualified 
(other than peers and members of the House of Commons). (5) 
The President of the new body should be elected, as the Speaker 
is, by its members. (6) Subsequent vacancies, whether by 
death or resignation, should be filled by nomination by 
the Crown on the advice of the President. (7) The appellate 
jurisdiction of the. House of Lords should be separated from 
the new body and united with the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in a new and Imperial Final Court of Appeal. (8) 
The right of the Crown to create titular peers not to be affected. 
The powers of the new body will be, in part, more lim eae and 
should correlatively be, in other part, greater than thost of the 
present House of Lords. The limitation of power is imposed by 
the Parliament Bill, at present under consideration, which it is 
assumed, for the purpose of this article, will pass and become law 
unamended. The passing of this Bill will entirely alter the balance 
of power under the Constitution. Its effect is that the House of 
Commons becomes, at any rate, during its first three Sessions, an 
autocratic legislative body, subject only to the condition that it 
must repeat for three Sessions its legislative intentions. Subject 
to the three-Sessions rule, the House of Commons is absolutely un- 
controlled. It is possible to imagine unutterable mischief being 
brought about by the exercise of this uncontrolled legislative power. 
For example, to take extreme cases, one may imagine the Labour 
Party with a small but solid majority in the House of Commons 
passing measures which the majority of the nation would un- 
e doubtedly think revolutionary. Or, to, take an even wilder case, 
one may imagine that the Tory Party at last, in the fulness of time, 
may get a small majority for thatharbinger of the Millenium—Tariff 
Reform—and similarly force through schemes against which the | 
‘majority of the nation would revolt. It would seem necessary, in 
the interest of the common weal, to restrict this despotic power. 
The only possible restriction is the power of dissolution which the 
King has a right to exercise, even against the advice and wishes of 
his Ministers. _This power, which Mr. Bagehot calls the regulator 
of the Constitution, has been very rarely exercised; but under the 
circumstances created by the new Bill, its exercise might be called 
for. It is suggested that this power should be conferred upon the 
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hew body, but to be exercised only on the-vote of a majority pf, 
say, three-fourths of the members present at a session specially 
convened for the purpose of its consideration. It seems better to 
entrust this power to the new Second Chamber, and so avoid the 
possibility of a tonflict between the King and the Commons, for ` 
it is obvious that this power of dissolution may have to be 


_ - _ fesuscitated to prevent the possibility of revolytionary measures 


being carried: through by the Commons under the three-Sessions _ 


regulation contained in the new Bill. 
The further consequence follows from the necessity for the exist- 


. ence of the last-mentioned power—namely, that the number of the 


nominated members of the new Second Chamber must be limited ; 


- in other words, it must not be within the power of the Government 


of the day to create additional members so as to prevent the pass- 
ing of a vote calling for dissolution. To leave this power in the” 
hands ‘of the Government would be to-establish the House óf 


’ Commons again as an uncontrolled legislative body. It is to be 


hoped that the Second Chamber would very rarely exercise the 
_ power of dissolution, or would have reason for such exercise. Such 
power would be a grave cossatunene: weapon, only to be brought. 
forth in case of dire emergency. ` The ‘requirement of a three- 
_ fourths, majority for its exercise would, on the one hand, protect 
the Government against too hasty dissolution from above, while, 
_on the other hand, the abolition of the right of the Government.to 
‘ call:for a creation of additional peers would preserve the power of 
dissolutioh, which would thus becomd a new safety-valve of ‘the 
Constitution. On some such lines as these it is conceived that-a 


body might be constituted. dignified and intellectual, and, so. far. - 


as is humanly possjble, impartial, > Moreover, if it be possible 


- hereafter so to develop our.Constitution as to make it Imperial in- 


stead of national, this new body might still remain as one of the 


` elements in the constitution of a governing body of the Empire. 


The above scheme was prepared and committed to writing before 
Lord Lansdowne’ s Bill was introduced in the House of Lords. A ¢ 
few words may be added in ¢riticism of that Bill, which has all the ° 
appearance of a compromise, and is, met with the usual fate of a 


.compromise—namely, that it has satisfied nobody. At the same 
time, one cannot but admire the great ingenuity of the attempt,to. 


-+ reconcile‘conflicting interests, whjle at the same time preserving 


the practical certainty of a permanent Conservative majority in the 
new Second Chamber. It may Safely be said that this defect alone 
is sufficient to condemn the proposed Bill, which merely restores 
in a new form the Conservative domination which has been the- 


' bane of the moribund. House of Lords. No effort has been made , 


‘to radicate the party system from the propésed new Chamber, but, 
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on the contrary, thẹ essence of the proposal is a'recognition of that 
system as the basis of the new House. It is impossible to conceive 
that a House so constituted could be either. independent or im- 
partial, and so far as one can see all the faults of the present House 
of Lords would be perpetuated in the new House. Sir Robert 
' Finlay has evolved a most ingenious plan for Lord Lansdowne to 
put forward; but it is impossible not to see the skilful hand of Lord 
Halsbury in the way in pien Fone supremacy has been 
preserved. 

A word may be added as to the kaati a device which 
appeals strongly to the political philosopher and therefore capti- 
yates the minds of the Leader of the Opposition and the Editor of 
the Spectator, the latter of whom sees in it the one panacea for the 
evils in the body politic, with regard to which, in his Cassandra- 


' like manner, he utters his gloomy forebodings. In theory the 


Referendum is excellent, nay, perfect, and may be and is usefully 
brought into practice amongst nations with a comparatively small 
population. In practice, however, as applied to a great business 
nation like ours, with its teeming population, it must necessarily be 
a failure. It-is impossible to imagine. the voters of the United 
Kingdom displaying an active interest sufficient to lead them to 
vote on the question as to the fate of an individual Bill, even if its 
details could be comprehended. Even at Athens, it was necessary 
to drive the citizens into the assembly to vote by means of the “‘ red 
* cord,” and the same indifference to politics is often to be observed 
in every democracy. It is impossible to rouse the English people, 
as a whole, to take sufficient interest even in elections which yitally 
concern them. Take, for instance, the apathy displayed on the 
occasion of a County Council election, or the number of abstentions ' 
even ata General Election. Can one imagine the working man 
“losing a quarter ” in order to vote for or against a particular Bill, 
even of the first importance, or the agricultural labourer walking 
miles to support or oppose a measure the details of which he could 
not possibly comprehend. We area business nation, and we have 
„the defects of our' qualities. One of those defects is the impossi- 
bility of maintaining a permanenteinterest in the details of politics, 
` whether Imperial or domestic. For the British nation the Referen- 
dumis entirely unsuitable. It is, moreover, out of harmony with 
our whole system of representative government, the essential prin- 
ciple of which is that the Ministry govern and propose legislation so 
long as they command the confidence of the House of’ Commons, 
subject to a right existing somewhere to compel them to lay their 
whole policy, legislative and administrative, before the electors. 
The Referendum would be a breach of the principle of, the legal 
sovereignty of Parliament which is so essentially a feature of our 
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Constitution. To sum the matter up. Allow that the Government 
Bill will pass: what is then needed is a scheme which will so 
reform the House of Lords as to provide'an impartial revising 
Second Chamber, free from the vice-of the party system, inferior sn, 
power to the House of. Commons, yet at the same time commanding 
` respect from the dignity and-intellect of its members ; not factiously- 
opposing the House of Commons, yet in a crisis able to stand 
against it and compel an appeal to the political sovereign of the 
realm—namely, _ the majority of the electors. The'problem.is a 
difficult one. Let us hope that the statesmanship of our put 
will be equal to it. 


ALEXANDER Gini 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE RUSSIAN DUMA AND GOVERNMENT. 


E PUR SI MUOVE. ) 


N the Parliamentary annals of Russia May roth is a notéworthy 
-date. Five years ago it was on that day that the Tsar of all 
the Russias received the Deputies of the first Duma in the Winter 
Palace. “ The inauguration of a new éra,”’ people termed it. The 
spectacle of that first meeting between the nation’s ruler and the 
nation’s representatives was supremely impressive. Í can still 
see vividly the sequence of pictures before my mind’s eye as they 
then unfolded themselves to my senses and impressed themselves 
on my memory: the members of the aristocracy gathered together 
on the one side of the vast apartment, the Commons on the other, 
and the Tsar walking slowly between’them to'his throne. The 
Deputies included all sorts and conditions of men, many of them in 


peasant costumes, and evil-smelling topboots. They came from i 


the White Sea shores, from the Caucasus, from the steppes of 
Little Russia, the taigas of Siberia, and the borders of Persia. 
They chatted together in groups, ostentatiously criticised the 
luxury of the palace, looked s¢ornfully at the throne, and received 


the Imperial welcome in chilling silence. _ Place, time and atmo- 


sphere were wholly misunderstood by these would-be regenerators 
of the Empire—utter novices in the work of legislation. Yet the 
occasion was historic. The high wall that had theretofore shut out 
the Tsardom from the cultured*world was tottering to its fall, 
crumbling away at the mere sound of trumpets. Russia was being 
initiated into the mysteries of constitutional government, which too 


many of her sons confounded with anarchy. 


.THE PREMIER ON HIS TRIAL. : 


On May toth'this year the Duma, the third of the name, gave 
battle to the Imperial Government for the ‘‘ Constitution.” <A 
usually submissive, pliant Chamber turned against the Prime 
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Minister, E wishés it had always respected as law, and con- 
demned him by more than a two-thirds majority as @ violator of 
legality. People could hardly credit the change. It needed sharp 
provocation and unwonted clumsiness to bring such a Duma to such 
a pitch of aggressiveness. But M. Stolypin had displayed both in 
the -requisite degree, precipitating a contest in which the 
Monarchist principle suffered more than any concrete question or ` 
- political personage., He had needlessly and, jt is held, illegally 
prorogued both Chambers for three days in order artificially to 
bring about a legislative interregnum ; ; and | he then moved the Em- 
peror to promulgate by his sovereign power a Bill just rejected by 
the Upper Chamber for introducing Zemstvos in the six Western - 
` provinces of European Russia. It was a wanton belittling of the 
two Chambers, whereby the nation was humiliated and no interests 
worth upholding were furthered. The cause of Monarchism, how- 
ever, was impaired visibly, and it is to be feared durably, It is 
worthy of remark that it was the Chief of the Government who 


` . dragged the name of the Emperor into the debates, while the Oppo- 


sition took an eager delight in remonstrating with him for his lack 
of respect for the Tsar. This in itself seemed a humorous episode, o 
to some spectators; but open-eyed friends of Russia will regret it 
keenly as a symptom of the wide chasm that now yawns between 
the spokesmen of the Government and those of the masses and a 
foretoken of further seismic disturbances in the political domain. + 


r - THE NATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 


On May roth the great hall of the Tavrida Palace, in which the’ 
elected legislators sit, was crowded. Never before during the 
present session had there been such a large or brilliant gathering. 


"The galleries for the public and the stands for the journalists were 


packed, seemingly on the scholastic principle of finding roony for 
countless heavenly messengers on the point of a needle. Members 
of the Upper Chamber, including the most prominent and ‘best 
known among them, were huddled together with a heroic disregard 
for mere personal dignity and comfort. ‘ Every Minister was in his 
place. The Premier, to hearswhom they were all assembled, 
entered and cast a hasty glance : around the Hall. ` His pale features - 
flushed, his eyes sparkled as he beheld the audience. Several days . 
before this he had beén censured officially by the Upper Chamber. 

_ The Council of the Empire had déclared that he had committed a 

` breach of the laws, and that his attempted-defence was nugatory. .- 
But then he had expected that verdict and discounted it. For his 
plea was that he had punished the Upper Chamber for frustrating 
the will of the, Lower, and: had thus vindicated the rights of the 
elected of the nation. . i 
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And now M. Stolypin appeared before the assembly of the 
nation’s elect to receive his reward in the expressibn of their grati- 
tude or his punishment in the form of their disapproval. When, 

‘last March, he was meditating the act of illegality complained of, 
one of his colleagues in the Cebinet Council deprecated the measure, 
and assured the Premier that the two Chambers of the Legislature 
would also disapprove it.. ‘‘ No, not the two,’’ replied M. Stolypin. 


“ For the remonstrances of the Council of the Empire I am pre- ' 


$ "_ pared. But the Duma will welcome what I have done as soon 
‘as I have opened to it my motives. I am with the Duma against 
“the reactionary Upper Chamber. Therein lies the strength of 


“my case.” ‘‘ Then I must account it weak,” rejoined the other | 


Minister, “‘for the Deputies, seeing how light you make of what 
“ they regard asthe rights and dignity of the Upper Chamber will 

‘ery ‘ Hodie tibi cras mihi’ ; to-day it is the Council of the Empire 
“ that suffers, to-morrow it will be the turn of the Deputies of the 
“ Duma to be punished for opposing the Premier.” But M. Stoly- 
pin could not perceive the point, so he maintained the t uneven tenor 
of his way. And May ioth was to see judgment given. 


WITTE KERSUS STOLYPIN. 


The Prime Minister was first heard in his own defence. It wasa 
sight worth seeing, fashionable ladies said, as they put their opera- 
glasses to their eyes and adjusted them to the distance. As a 
psychological picture, perhaps it was. As an oratorical display it 
was a failure. In dialectic, eloquence, delivery and hold on his 
audience the Premier of May 1oth was not the Premier of a twelve- 
month ago. His oratorical cunning, like his political friends, had 
forsaken him. He offered no new argument, conjured up no fresh 
‘point of view. Shortly before this day of judgment Count Witte, 
whose name is to be removed from the list of members of the Upper 
Chamber on January ist next, published a document which took 

even the semblance of ground from under the Premier’ s feet. ‘It 
e ‘was I,” he virtually said, ‘‘ who framed the law on which M. 
$ Stolypin relies for having his Bill promulgated by Imperial 
É _, decree. Well, I hereby declaré that my intention as legislator 

“was to enable his Majesty to issue any law he might deem neces- 

“sary while the Chambers were in the ordinary course of. events 
“not sitting. But to prorogue them for two or three days in order, 
““ so to say, to let a Bill through, was certainly not my intention.” ' 

Count Witte, who is responsible for the Manifesto of October 
30th, 1905, affirms that the quintessence of that act lies in its third 
clause, which runs thus :—“‘ It is to be laid down as an immutable 
“rule that no law shall become valid without the assent of the 
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“ Duma, and that to.the elected of the nation shall be guaranteed 
$ “the possibility of an-active part in supervising the legality of the _ 
“measures of the authorities established by Us.” - On the margin 


of Count Witte’s Report the Tsar wrote’ the words :— ‘t To be taken 


“as a guiding principle.” ` 
THE PREMIER NULLIFIES IMPERIAL MANIFESTO. 


Count Witte introduced §87, enabling the Crown to’ issue with 
the force of law any urgent measure summarily at such times as 
the Government might be unable to get the two branches of the 
Legislature. together. And the kind of laws he had in his mind 


-were'such as could be easily suspended or repealed later on, not . 


those which it is impossible to abrogate. That is why he imposed 
upon the Government the obligation of submitting all such sum- 
marily passed measures to the Chambers within two months, for 


. ratification or rejection.‘ He had in view such measures as orders 


for artillery, the closing of Universities, &c., ‘‘ but not the ousting 
‘of a nationality.” ‘‘If M. Stolypin were actuated’ by the 
‘ spirit of the Imperial Manifesto,” Count Witte writes, “he 
‘‘ would have submitted his law now at once to the two Chambers. 


ae, They are sitting. The Manifesto makes their assent necessary. 
sh _ Why not ask them for it? Because the Premier is moved by . 


“ very different considerations and motives. He is waiting for the 
“end of the two months’ term. But in reality his procedure 
Å“ ._ reduces the clause about a term to a farce. For in May (as soon 

‘as he lays the measure before the Duma) he intends to prorogge 
“ the Chambers and to elude their judgment. He is playing con- 

“ juring tricks with the Législature.”’ 

Against these contentions M. ‘Stolypin coined Soia phrases, 
but found no answer. The Premier maintains that the Duma had 
no fight to ask, nor is he under any obligation to answer, the inter- 


` pellation ‘which brought that illustrious assembly to the Tavrida 


Palace. Itis illegal. Yet, illogically enough, he answers it, and 
creates a mischievous precedent. But Count Witte, on the con- e 
trary, contends that-the Duma have the -right to question the 
Government. It'is part oftheir tight, he holds, to see whether the 
circumstances pleaded in justification of the unusual mode of legis-, 
lating are, in truth, what they are alleged to be, extraordinary.. 
M. Stolypin affirms that ifthe Duma be allowed to haul the Govern- 
ment over the coals, the prerogatives of the monarch will undergd 
a curtailment. ‘f Not so,” cried Count Witte, who framed the 


' law in question. .‘‘ It will have the opposite effect. Formerly the . 


“ Tsar had quite’a number of guaranteés that the whole truth would 
“reach his ears. The Ministers could report to him each one | 
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“apart, whereas to-day only the so-called ‘ united Government’ 
“ may report. And that means the Premjer. Again, the Com- 
“ mittee of Ministers, under the old régime, was a guarantee that 
‘the monarch would see both sides. Then it was his Majesty’s _ 
‘* wont to hear the opinion, not only of the majority of the Council 
“of the Empire, but also that of the minority. To-day he receives 
‘only the measure agreed to by the ‘ united Government.’ ” 

Count Witte further states that when he bestowed on the 
Chambers the right of real supervision over the acts of the 
authorities, he was conscious that he was supplying the monarch 
with the means of hearing the truth about his officials from the lips 
of the nation’s elected representatives. This measure involved a 
limitation of the powers of the Council of Ministers and of its’ 
President, but by no means an attempt to restrict in any degree the 
prerogatives of the sovereign. On the contrary, if this right of’ 
real supervision be whittled away, it is then that the right of the 
monarch to ascertain the whole truth will also be narrowed. 

Lastly, Count Witte argues that §87, on which M. Stolypin 
relies, expressly forbids the issue of extraordinary laws for the pur- 
pose of making changes in the electoral procedure for either branch - 
of the Legislature. Yet that is precisely what M: Stolypin’s new 
law does. , 


DEFEATED IN DEBATE. . 
To none of those arguments did M. Stolypin offer a conclusive 
answer. He began, as we saw, by declaring the whole interpella- 
tion illegal., ‘Then he went on to co-operate with the ‘‘ law- 
“ breakers °” who presented it.. He next offered reasons for his 
coup d’état, which will not bear scrutiny. For instance: Why did 
-he not reintroduce the rejected Bill into the Duma and have it 
passed ‘normally? his adversaries had asked. “Because,” he 
answered, ‘‘I knew that it would have been again thrown out by 
* the Council of the Empire. That is why I had recourse to the 
“method I employed.” $‘ Good,” insisted his antagonists, 
*‘ then tell us how you are going to persuade the Council of the 
“ Empire to pass it how? For the self-same approbation of that 
“body is necessary under the method you have applied; as well as 
“‘under that which you declined to apply. And if you can move 
“the Upper Chamber to vote the measure now, you could have 
“ determined it then equally wer > To these arguments there was 
no answer. 
Again, M. Stolypin, who aa made conditions with the Emperor 
—insisting on them against the advice of Grand Dukes, Ministers, 
and others—now shielded himself from responsibility behind the 
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person of the sovereign. That was characterised as a lack of tact, 
the full significance of which will dawn upon the Court very soon: 
It was a mistake from every point of view, his political fends said, 
and especially from that of the maintenance of the- monarchist 
principle, of which the Russians are sorely in need. The perra- 
tion ọf the Premier’s speech was an anticlimax of ruinous effect. 
Alluding to the fateful day òn which he carried out the state-stroke 
against his political adversaries, he exclaimed: ‘‘ On March 26th 
‘there happened an: event which, far from lessening the impor-: 
~- “ tance of the young representation of the people, has magnified it, \ 
“ thanks to the approbation of the Duma’s decision given by the 
“ monarch.” ,Laughter and ironical ejaculations greeted this 
sentiment, which was at once set down as nypocaticar P a 


aw 


JUDGED AND CONDEMNED Bx HIMSELF. 


When the Prime Minister sat down, he may not have been, con- 
scious of what everybody felt and saw—viz., that he had com- 
mitted harakiri, and was politically lifeless. But the consensus of 
opinion was that he had been judged and condemned by the words 


that had fallen from his own lips. The spokesman, of his own | - 
favourite party, the Octobrists, rose and declared, in the name of > 


- his political friends, thar they considered the Minister committed 
an infraction of the law and that ‘his explanations were unsatis- 


factory. Then spoke the most impressive orator of the Duma, - 


Maklakoff, who is also the most conservative among the Constitu- 
tional Democrats. His was-a merciléss speech, in which the 
Premier was treated as a mouse is dealt with by a cat. Its very 
moderation operated like bluntness in the knife of the slayer. ’ 
“ Does the Prime Minister contend that, formally at least, he had 
“ the law on his side? Well, I will concede that point willingly. 
“ Let us find a parallel. A man called to serye his country ab a 
“ soldier may plead the law that exempts individuals who are 
“infirm or maimed. It is a sound motive for not serving in the 

“army, and there is no redson why he who avails himself. of it 
k ' Should be ashamed. Butif ke deliberately- mainis his\right hand 

‘in order to benefit by the law, then he is‘a’criminal. Arid ‘that 
‘is how M. Stolypin went to work. He, too, is a. criminąl. d 


M. STOLYPIN ONCE. THE MOST POPULAR MAN 
7 IN RUSSIA. 

That was one point made. by this pias executioner. 
Another turned upon the Duma’s right of watching over the acts of 
- the Government and calling Ministers to account. A third con- 
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sisted in sharp reproof for bringing the Emperor’s name into the 
debates. The statement had been advanced in: M. Stolypin’s 
defence that the Tsar sometimes presides at the Cabinet Council, 
and that therefore he may take a decision of his own, which cannot 
be questioned. ‘‘ That does not mean, however, that the monarch 
“ becomes a member of the Ministry,” argued M. Maklakoff. 
“The Prime Minister has forgotten that when the Emperor is 
“ pleased to preside at sittings of the Cabinet Council, he does not 
“lower himself to the level of the Premier. . ., . The nation’s 
“ representative Chamber is respected, so long as it does not clash 
S “with the omnipotence of the Premier. With the Senate it is.the 

‘same. . . . Political parties, too, are respected only while 

“they are the hangers-on of the Premier. The Prime Minister 
“ fails to grasp the fact that the question of the Zemstvo is an in- 

“ significant matter in the eyes of the Duma compared with thè 

‘* question whether Russia is a State grounded upon law or merely 
“‘ the inherited property of Stolypin. . . . The Prime Minister has 
‘“ no reason to complain of Russia. Once he was the most popular 
“man in Russia. If to-day faith in his ideals has vanished, he 
“thas only himself to blame. It is he who has changed them. 
K The Premier may remain yet a while in office, in consé- 

““ quence of the fear of the Revolution which his own agents are 
‘“‘fomenting. But his agony has begun.” 

And so the sun of M. Stolypin’s career has set. He has, in a’ 
moment of unaccountable mental blindness, ruined his prospects 
just for the sake of taking revenge on a number of political adver- 
saries. And what surprises one most is the clumsy way in which 
he carried out his scheme. For, apart from the ethics of the - 
matter, his tactics were suicidal. He could have executed every- 
thing that he has actually done, and everything which he intended 
to do, without arousing the storm of indignation which has swept 
away all hjs roots in the Legislature, the country and the Court. 
He could have passed the rejected Bill in the usual way, or, if he 
preferred it, he might have had it promulgated by the Tsar; but 
only during the long vacations. He might have punished his 
antagonists, too, if considerations of generosity proved inadequate 
to appease his itching for revenge. If he had waited till the end 
of the year, when the list of nominated members of the Upper 
Chamber is regularly revised, ‘he could have caused the names of 
the obnoxious members to be eliminated without fuss. But he 
dashed ahead—ran amok, say his adversaries—and landed himself 
on an island, so to speak, where he is completely isolated. Nearly 
all that is greatest and best in Russia, among Conservatives and 
Liberals, Octobrists, and even Nationalists, must be disingenuous 


, 


or imbecile if M. Stolypin is right. a Ya 
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M. Stolypin is now alone. He has no Support in the Chambers 


. or in the country. His best friends, like Baron Meyendorff, bore 


witness against him ih that'day of doom. Ex-Speaker Homyakoff 


‘had parted. company with him before. Speaker Gutchkoff resigned . 


in consequence of, the unceremonious way in which the Premier 
treated the Duma. Grand Dukes admonished him that he was on 
the wrong road. Members of the Imperial Family advised him to 
bethink himself and give up his conditions,or, as they were termed, 

“ compensations.” ,.From among his own colleagues he heard a 
salutary warning, which proved as prophetic as those, of Cassandra, 


` - and as unfruitful. The Upper Chamber,, by a large majority, de- 


clared, although the law had ‘been promulgated by the ‘Emperor 


and the'fullest advantage had been unwisely drawn from the use ' 


of the Emperor’s name—that the act was illegal, and that the 
Premier’s explanations of it were inadequate. And now the Duma, 
too, delivered judgment, by a majority of 202 against 82, that the 
summary introduction of the Zemstvos in the western provinces 
runs counter to the spirit of the fundamental laws, and that the 
Prime Minister’s plea in favour of it: ig unconvincing. 


Intense indignation was caused by the rumour, which is ex- ° 


tremely probable, that when the last day arrives beyond: which the 


Premier may not delay bringing i in the law-for ratification or re, 


jection by the Chambers, he will prorogue- ‘the Legislature and gain 
another six months. ‘‘ So that'is how M. Stolypin respects the 
“ representative system in Russia!’’ cry his former friends. ‘‘ As 
S e Governor of a province deports an official who bars his way 
‘or offers opposition, so the Prime Mihister deports venerable 


“statesmen Hke Durnovo and Witte for not acquiescing in-his , 


“ policy. That is police law, not legislative representation!” By 
thus arousing fierce opposition throughout the Empire, apd supply- 
ing it-with abundant fuel, the Premier has unsettled the nation, 
which was gradually becoming tranquil. He has brought grist to 
the Radical mill, and filled the enemies of the régime with ardent 
hopes. ° 

Verily, May goth will be a red-letter day in the annals of Russian 
constitutionalism, thanks to’ the furtherance unwittingly giyen to 
Ahis cause by the ex-professor Chief. of the Monarchists.. 


_ RUSSIA’S FOREIGN MINISTER. 


“The unsettled condition of Europe, the,apples of discord that are 


ripening in the Near East and elsewhere, and the growing burdens . l 


of taxation imposed by needless competition in armaments, -make 
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the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the most important of all the depart- 
ments of the Imperial Government to-day. And its present occu- 
pant was the right man in the right place. M. Sazonoff’s policy 
is known in outline,-and, having been frequently discussed of 
late, it is needless to characterise it anew. Personally, he was a 
favourite, a man of suave manners, fine purpose, and warm im- 
pulse, who spoke freely and meant what he said. He had not yet 
had an opportunity to achieve feats that make a deep dent on the 
tablets of history, but much was expected of him whenever the 
occasion might arise. M. Izvolsky accomplished a great deal , 
more than he commonly gets credit for, and the State ship is still 
navigated by his charts. Now we are told that perhaps a new - 
man and a new system may arise, should M. Sazonoff’s health 
hinder him from resuming work at the Police Bridge in St. Peters- 
burg. Infelix Russial 

In the Foreign Minister’s health, I am glad to say, there has been 
a noteworthy change for the better, and he will shortly be well 
enough to avail himself of. the long leave of absence which the 
Tsar has given him. A sojourn in the South will doubtless dissi- 
pate the residue of his malady and restore him to health. ‘ That is 
the ardent hope of Russia’s friends. It is also the firm and 
generous beliez of the Emperor, who for this reason will still leave 
M. Sazonoff at his post and abstain from giving him a successor. 
If towards the close of the year, when the Imperial family return 
from Livadia, in the Crimea, where they intend to spend the 
autumn months, the Minister should still be unable to discharge 
‘the duties of his office, then, and only then, will his Majesty con- 
sider the question of appointing a successor. 

Personally I, who have the privilege of knowing M. Sazonoff, 
and of appreciating his rare qualities, should account it a disaster 
for Russia if his country were now bereft of his services in conse- 
quence of an insidious malady. For it would be uncommonly diffi- 
cult to find him a safe substitute. Russian diplomacy is suffering 
from a dearth. of men just now. One needs to seek the right one 
with a'lamp at midday, and even then the search may prove futile. 
‘ And now, more than ever before, is the need of a really capable 
Minister pressing—a Minister endowed with sharpness of vision, 
vigour of ideas, conscientiousness in work, and freedom from fitful- 
ness in policy. -And in the ranks whence Foreign Ministers are 
usually selected, ‘Russians aver that they do not know such a man. 
There lies the difficulty. Where is the issue? 


WILL M. SAZONOFF RETURN?—AND IF NOT? 


I fervently hope that none may be needed, and that M. Sazonoff, 
for me sake of his country as well as of his friends, may be per- 
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mitted to reside in St. Petersburg and preside over his Ministry 
after his recovery, as before. But if,it should fall out differently, 
there is apparently one man whom most people are agreed to regard 
as fully qualified for the post. And he isa rank outsider. I allude 
to the present Finance Minister, M. Kokofftseff, whose work and 
‘ideas are permeated with the breadth and freshness of life and reality 
which' comes of travel, of mingling with men.of business, of taking 
an active part in the affairs of the world of finance, commerce, in- 
dustry. He is not a man of impulse, of ‘‘ generous madness,” of 
sudden leanings towards extravagances in the world of ideas. - He 
hasclear notions of persons and things, is a really firm believer—most 
people fancy they are—in the law of cause and effect, and unlike 
> Icarus will never draw too near any ideal that may take him away 
from the feasible, | the real. He knows foreign politics well, better 
than many who were trained in the diplomatic service, such, for 
-instance, as the late Foreign Minister, Count Muravieff. Whether 
he would consent to give up the post which he now occupies, where 
everything he does is appreciated at its real value, in exchange for 
a position in which þe would be continually persecuted by one 
section of the Press and several parties of the Chamber, accused by © 
some of lukewarmness, by others of negligence, and where his 
every word, his every gesture would be chronicled and commented _ 
on, is doubtful. None the less, it is worth noting that many in 
Russia whose judgment is not formed at haphazard regard M. 
Kokofftseff as the one man ‘capable of standing at the wheel and 
navigating the ship of State, should M. Sazonoff be incapacitated ` 
by the severity of the climate of the capital. 
And some of Russia’s best diplomatists were men who had’ no 
_training for the career. Count Witte at Portsmouth, M. Muravieff 
the late ambassador in’ Rome, M. Pokotiloff the late Minister in 
Pekin, are three instances that occur to me spontaneously. Each 
of these, and especially the first and last named, rendered valuable 
services to his country. And it is not only i in Russia that one 
notes this, phenomenon. Look at France. Ex-Premier M. 
Alexandre Ribot, whose views I have just had the privilege of 
hearing, is not only a diplomatist; he is a statesman. Yet he has 
` never been trained in any Embassy, or Legation. But no one can 
have heard or read his recent discourse in the Senate without the 
feeling that the ideas of which that discourse i is the articulate ‘ex- 
pression, took their rise in the brain of a genuine statesman. 


È à . MORÒCCO-BOUND. - 


,ı In olden times Africa was a vast burial ground for Roman 

legions, a limbo in which Imperialist aspirations sank disem- 

bodied. It threatens to discharge analogous functions for Europe 
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to-day. Morocco, at any rate, is maintaining frica’s reputation 
as an insatiable monster, that lives on human blood and money. 
Do what you will in the way of bridge-building, the abyss yawns 
fascinating as ever, and sucks in ever more victims. Six years have 
scarcely lapsed since France and Germany, or say, rather, the two 
groups of Great Powers, were, about to fly at each other’s throats, 
seemingly for the sake of Morocco. Laboriously, and with diffi- 
culty, the quarrel which had no deep root in real national interests 
was composed. At first the Algeciras Acts, afterwards the Franco- « 
German agreement, compounded the differences, making allow- 
ance for the various interests at stake, and settled the matter ‘‘ for 
“all ime.” So at least it was said. 

Although two and a-half years have not yet passed since the 
conclusion of the Franco-German arrangement, the whole question 
is already cropping up again. The Republic, relying on her 
acknowledged rights, is rigging out an expedition for the purpose 
of rescuing her officers, who are in danger of undergoing the fate 
that befell General Gordon in Khartoum. For some of the tribes 
are rebellious, and the Sultan’s troops are powerless to keep them 
in check. Indeed, the Sultan’s own throne is in jeopardy, and the 
‘island towns’”’ of relative order which are within gunshot of 
Europeans may at any moment—the French authorities say—be 
swamped by the waves of anarchist rebellion. Hence the need of 
taking prompt action. But the.Germans are growing fidgetty. 
Their Press gives the lie direct to France’s assurances that anything 

, whatsoever worth protecting isin danger. It discredits the explicit 

statements, made by French officials as well as French publicists, 
that no unavowed aims, no arrière pensée, is at the back of the ex- 
pedition. The German Foreign Office, too, has spoken with-a 
certain degree of solemnity to the French Ambassador in Berlin. 
And the commerce of the world is already feeling the astringent 
effects of the nervousness that ensued and seems destined to‘ ex- 
perience them still more painfully in the near future. 


M. DELCASSE IS THE REAL SIMON PURE. 


Germany declares that there is no aggressive anarchy to be seen 
in Morocco; that no European lives are in jeopardy there; that the 
fate of Fez arouses no misgivings; in a word, she holds that 
Morocco is about to be tunisised and Europe to be hoodwinked. 
Can Germany stand by inactive and see this enormity perpetrated? -~ 
Thus ex-Councillor of Legation Hermann von Rath, Member of 
the Prussian House of Deputies, writes: ‘‘ The German people 
“and public opinion find it hard to credit France’s assurances (i.e., 
““ that she is bent only on pacifying the country). Past facts run 
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ae counter to the words.’ The partial occupation of the Shereefian 


“ realm which has heretofore been kept up without adequate justifi- 
“ cation, the unequal treatment of German and French commercial 
‘! interests, prove that France does not respect the spirit of the 
“ Algeciras compromise. France’s Morocco policy since and 
“ despite Delcassé’s resignation has remained the same. It: ` 
“ vanished apparently ‘ynder the: hands of “his successor, Pichon. |: 
“ That is the impression which prevails universally in Germany . 
“ and is being endured with repugnance.”’* , 
France, then, according to current Germàn belief, has ‘avented a“ 


- cock and bull story in ordef to have a "specious pretext for her 


scheme of military interpenetration of Morocco. And,so long as 


' Delcassé forms part of“any Cabinet, Germany’ s distrust will not 


be dispelled. Delcassé, therefore, must go and be disqualified to 

hold a Ministerial post in future. 
-But for the contingency that the story told by the French Govern- 

ment should turn oùt to be correct, there is also'a line of action’ 


` drawn up in Berlin. If there be-a febellion and it is quelled by . 


French troops, “‘ let the Shereefian sway be re-established indepen- 
“# dently of any single power and be supervised and influenced so 
“ far as possible by the totality of the States which are commercially 
“ interested there. On this International Board France would not 
“ be wartanted on the strength of her former or precedent enter- 
“ prise to put forward any ‘special ç claims.’’+ That is the German 
scheme. ‘ The totality of the States ‘commercially interested in 
“ Morocco!” How far is Germany herself interested? Her trade | 
with Morocco is less than that with Servia!“ Yet ske would put 


" herself on a line with France there! 


Between the Franco-German conflict of to-day and that of 1905 
there is, it seems to me, a striking resemblance in this, that now; as 
then, between the real and the ostensible issues there is a vast dis- 
tance. In semblance Morocco is the stake,’ in reality it is Herr 
Kiderlen’s claim to veto Delcassé’s appointment as Cabinet 
Minister, and to score little successes about the Bagdad Railway 
which he would like to show the Kaiser. Before the conflict of . 
1905 the then German Chancellog had expressed his satisfaction 
with the Anglo-French agreement respecting Morocco. Yet in the 
teeth of that assurance the German Foreign Office fastened a 
quarrel on France which is admitted now to have been wholly un- 
warranted by the motives alleged., °A similar state of things con- 


i ‘fronts us to-day. Germany came to a special agreement about’ 


Morocco with the Republic in February, 1909, shortly before the 
late King Edward’s visit to Berlin. In the document then signed 


i © Neu Friis Presse, May 3rd, 1911. 
po c4 + Neue Frete Presse, May grd, r911. , 
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by Herr v. Schoen oa the one Bide, and M. Jules Cambon on the 
other, the Imperial German Government went so far as to acknow- 
ledge explicitly Franze’s special rights in Morocco, “‘ the exercise 
“of which,” as an eminent German Publicist* remarks, ‘fis 

‘“ possible only in a tranquil, not in a disorderly Sultanate.” And 
it undertook not to handicap the Republic in the work of utilising 
them. That treaty lays it down, further, that Germany possesses 
only economical interests in Morocco, and that France is bound 
only to bestow upon German commerce ,and industry the same 
rights as are conferred upon every other nation. 

Two questions press themselves for a solution in connection with 
those data. Would not M. Delcassé, the bugbear of German poli- 
ticians, have signed that treaty of 1909 just as willingly as M. 
Pichon? Undoubtedly he would, and he would also have observed 
it as rigidly. The other query is this: If Germany possesses none 
but economic interests in the Sultanate, and if France admittedly 
possesses others and is bound only to allow commercial and in- 
dustrial equality to Germans, what is all the hubbub about? 
France’s rights can be exercised only in a normally tranquil Sul- 
tanate. Therefore, it is open to her to suppress disorder. That is 
what she is now doing. And in no case is she contemplating 
‘differential treatment to the detriment of Germans. Q.e. d. 


GERMANY’S FRIENDS GIVE SOUND ADVICE. 


But M. Delcassé is become a King Charles’s head to Semen 
That is the crux of the matter. 

For, as Maximilian Harden—who is working for an entente with 
England, and, unlike so many banqueting Liberals among his 
countrymen, is going the right way about it—recently observed in 
virtue of that treaty cf 1909, ‘‘ Germany renounced Morocco .. . 
“and contented herself with the open door.” Exactly. .Why, 
then, all this clankinz of sabres and shaking of heads? The door 
is open and nobody wants to shut it. 

Even Germany’s warmest friends are becoming candid. Sound 
advice is offered to her—as well as to France—by the ultra- 
Germanophile organ Neue Freie Presse. Writing on the Franco- | 
German treaty of 1909, that influential Press organ of Vienna says: 
‘“ It connotes a superlatively far-reaching concession on the. part 
‘‘ of Germany towards France; {t was a clearly recognisable aban- 
‘“‘donment of the policy which Germany had pursued anterior to 
“the Acts of Algeciras. It was a formal-conclusioén of peace. 
“ And now the quest.on arises whether Germany means to go back 

“Agnia to the policy of pre-Algeçiras times, whereby she will 


* Marimilian Harden. : 
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- “ jeopardise the success of her peaceful diplomatic endeavours. 
“ Has Germany, then, such valuable interests to -promote in’ 
“ Morocco that she can -take upon herself the responsibility of 
= “ bringing about a situation which will once more split-up Europe 

‘into two camps? Then would not the same manifestations recur 

“which we beheld at Algegitas and which led to differences be- 
“ tween Germany and. Italy? “For Italy, foo, would ‘find 
“herself in a difficult position if she were forced to decide be- 
‘“ tween France and England on the one side and Germany 6n the 
‘‘other.’’* To a mere outsider this question whether Germany, 
having signed a treaty with France in 1909, will stick to it or not 
seems insulting. But apparently it is not so. 


+ 
Pi 


i WILL IT BE PEACE OR WAR? 


Russia was recently said to have intervened i in Berlinin ae 
of France, but shortly afterwards the rumour was denied in Vienna. 

I knew at the time, on unimpeachable authority, that towards the 
close of the week which ended on Saturday, May 6th, the view 
taken by the Imperial Russian Government was officially com- . 
municated to the German Foreign Office by the Tsar’s diplomatic 
representative in Berlin. It further came to my knowledge i in the 
same way that the Russian Government had stated that in their — 
opinion the action of the Republic in Morocco was legitimate and 
was justified by the circumstances. That is the fact.’ What 
corollaries may be deduced from it, I leave diplomatists to deter- 
mine. My own opinion I reserve. 

But if I were asked to state what, in my belief, will be the kist 
of the present “' çrisis,” I should answer thus: Everything will 
depend upon, whether the French Cabinet, despite its timid, self- 
diffident chief, displays independence oficharacter, strength of will, 
and political ideas of its own. And in the word “ everything ” I 
do not include the contingency of war, because, taking all the 
factors into consideration, I regard that issue as eliminated—always, | 
` assuming, as I do, that France’s words and assurances stand for 
her intentions. Herr Bethmann-Hollweg is a level-headed, calm- ° 
nerved, clear-sighted worker, who favours high principles of 
Government and manifests a true concern for the best interests of 
his country, among which peace occupies a high place. He will, 
therefore, not imperil the tranquillity of Európe for the sake of, 
Morocco. His colleague of Foreign Affairs, Herr v. Kiderlen 
Wächter ‘may exhibit his brusqueness and rattle his sabre, figuras 
tively, to his heart’s content. ‘And if he frightens M. Cruppi into 
some welcome promise about the Bagdad Railway, or into a new 
7 * Nene Freis Presse, May gth, gr. 
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version of the Morocco Agreement more pleasing to Germany, well 
_and good. The Imperial Chancellor will accept it as a windfall. 
But Herr v. Kiderlen will have to cénfine himself to words, and- 
make the most of them. Germany’s present diplomatic endeavours - 
‘would be woefully frustrated by another real war scare like that of 
( 1905. 


"RUSSIA AND JAPAN IN THE FAR EAST. 


r 


Russia still keeps her gaze turned'Far Eastwards, uncertain 
-whether to dream on or to act. Temptation is more potent there 
than elsewhere, the line of resistance being weaker. In Persia, 
Russia’s course of a¢tion and inaction is regulated by agreements: 
the railway convention with Russia being now almost.completed. 
In the Near East, Austria is mistress of the situation, ahd the plans 
which the late General Ignatieff once cherished in the Balkans, and 
might have realised with success, are become as the shadow of 
smoke. But in China it is different. There is an attraction about 
‘China which fascinates. And it is made stronger by the fact that, 
-aggression there may easily appear to a patriotic nation a rational 
form of self-defence, a duty it owes to itself. Moreover, time is 
short, and whatever is to be done in China must be achieved 
-quickly. It was delay that frustrated all Russia’s plans in the Near 
East and in Persia. And delay may ruin her prospects in China 
-for all time, if'it be persisted i inf i 
The perspective is all the more allurit g that Japan a Russia 
are now virtually allies. And if Japan be with Russia, who can 
prevail against her? , The Russian War Minister, General 
Sukhomlinoff has accordingly set out for the Far East, desirous of 
-studying the whole question on the spot, especially in its more 
practical aspects, before cpming to a decision as to Russia’s atti- 
tude. Rumour is rife that an offensive and defensive alliance with 
„Japan is in preparation—a dual alliance for the extreme Orient. 
es That, however, is almost superfluous, so closely allied are the two 
-ex-enemies to-day: 


CHINA’S ARMY STILL ORNAMENTAL ONLY. 


Meanwhile, China is bestirring herself; but her movements are 
mechanical, clumsy, uncontrolled—perhaps uncontrollable for the 
moment. They suggest a mighty monster awaking out of a long 
“sleep, but not-yet in a state of full consciousness. The European 
and American Press chronicle marvellous progress there during 
the past three years—seven-milé strides towards culture and mili~ 
stary development: The Russian statesman, it is said, reads these 
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_ things, believes them, and feels alarmed. If China becomes a - 
military power, then Russian aims, that seemed within easy dis- 
trance of attainment, will fade into the infinite void. And another 
~ five years may suffice to mark off the China of the future from the 
Celestial Empire of the past. Anything that can be accomplished 
in the way of obtaining guarantees for‘ the Chinaman’s good be- 
haviour in coming years must therefore be taken in hand at once. 
` There is no time to lose. In another five years the opportunity 
may have vanished. Such is the line of reasoning which is com- | 
monly attributed to Russia -by the European Press. I cannot 
believe it, for I know personally most of the Russian statesmen who 
deal with China, and it is my impression. that’ they sincerely wish 
„to live in peace with their Mongolian neighbour. Circumstance, 
__ however, is more powerful than the will of man; even when he ià a 
“ statesman. 
Besides, the danger, as well as the swift progress that is sup- . 
posed to have created ‘it, are,.if not apocryphal, at least grossly « 
exaggerated. China’s military strength is still ‘‘ music of the ft 
*“ future.” Her army is a poofly disciplined band of badly trained 
men. The human stuff out of which it is made may be excellent, - 
' although this is true only in part; but every military quality the 
cultivatian of which depends upon the expenditure of money -is 
lacking sadly. I have spoken many times with foreign officers 
-from China, among whom were Japanese instructors, on the 
embryonic army which the latter helped to create, and they shook `, 
their heads or shrugged their shoulders. Not only is there no 
, army worthy of the name, but there is little hope of one. , On this 
subject I have closely questioned several, first-class authérities, a 
the verdict they pronounce is the same. Review troops there 
and they cut a smart figure on the field of manceuvres; but to istich 
powerful armies as that of Japan the Chinese troops. hear approxi- 
mately the same: relation as do their painted cardboard cannons to 
the most formidable artillery of to-day., And their finances are . 
still so tangled that even Japan’ can lend China san? — 


i 


| SPREAD OF CONSTITUTIONALISM IN CHINA. 


"None the less, China is waking up. Her people are becoming 
alert dnd active. As soon as the ethnic torrent, penned in for ages, 
is in movement, elements may -be brought to the surface of which 

_we, in Europe, had no khowledge., Surprises of a serious nature 
._may also be jn store for us. One thing, however, we may rest 
absolutely assured of: what will eventually take place will differ 
' toto celo-from what the best European authorities anticipated. 
Already the. curtain has been lifted, and the oo to the play 
a 
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is beginning. It was originally fixed by the late Dowager Em- 
press for the year 1917, but the nation is grown impatient and will 

` not brook needless delay. Constitutionalism, and the acute 
nationalism which is so often one of its concomitants, are spread- 
ing throughout the Empire. The central government is pithless 
and can make no stand against the ‘‘ reform ’’ movement, which, in 

‘ one of its aspects, is also an anti-foreign movement. 

The Pekin authorities promised to convoke a constitutional 
‘Chamber not later than the year 1917, and meanwhile they created 
in every province a special consultative Diet.* But one of the first 
acts of this body was to petition the Throne to summon the repre- 
sentatives of the nation at an earlier date. The reply was negative. 
Nothing daunted, the reformers ‘inaugurated an elaborate propa- 
ganda throughout the country in favour of their demands. Vast 

numbers joined the movement. In June last a new petition was 

drafted, presented and rejected as before. Fiery speeches inflamed 
the passions of the “‘ refofmists,’’ which manifested themselves in 
weird forms. A third petition was drawn up, and while speeches 
on the subject were being delivered the delegates of students’ 
organisations broke into the Hall of Deliberations and addressed 
those present in the wild language of passion. o 


A BLOOD-STAINED’ PETITION. 


By way. of enhancing the impression produced, they resorted to 
the aid of self-mutilation; the first of the students cut off one of his 
fingers; the second drove a dagger through the palm of his hand; 
a third was about to slice open his abdomen, but was hindered. 
He contrived, however, to cut out a piece of muscle from his fore- 
arm. His blood spurted oyt on the floor and besplashed the peti- 
tion. The assembly was moved to frenzy. A resolution was 
unanimously passed to present the petition to the Regent at once, 
and to present it with the stains of human gore upon it. The pro- 
vincial delegates thereupon wended towards the Palace in a body. 

ewThe Regent happened just then to be in the inner apartments to 
which access is prohibited stringently. But the petitiohers cried 
out tumultuously for some person in authority, causing such an 
uproar and keeping it up so persistently all night, camping in the 
Palace, that at last an official to whom the name of Home Secretary 
is given volunteered to deliver the petition.to the Regent. After 
a repetition of scenes which are compared to those that were en- 
acted at Versailles at ‘the outset’ of the French Revolution, the 
Prince Regent caved in. He promised to pass on the document 
to the Senate and ask that body to report to him on the subject. 


* The following details are taken from the Novoye Saga which translated 
them from a French Review, but did not mention the author. 
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Now the Senate, which was convoked for the first time diod 
seven months ago, is the most conservative public body in the 
China of to-day. One-half of its members were nominated by the 
Prince Regent, who selected them from among State dignitaries, 
trusty officials, princes of the blood, and men eminent in science 
and letters. The other half, consists of individuals chosén by the 
provincial councils, whose members have to possess a very high 
property qualification. Yet that conservative assembly inaugurated. 
its labours last year by complaining of the inadequacy of the rights 
it possesses and’asking for more. In consequence_of its Radical 
propensities and subversive influence the Regent dissolved it at 
the end of three months, but the Senate evaded the law by appoint- 
ing a permanent Committee of a,number of its own members to sit 
in Pekin. in the intervals- of the sessions. In the matter of this 
petition the Senate, in lieu of supporting-the Government, upheld 
the demands of the reformists, and the Regent felt constrained to 
issue an edict promising | to convoke a constitutional Chamber in the 
year 1913 instead of 1917, but He declared as an offset that it would 
be absolutely impossible to frame an electoral law and obtain a list 
of persons entitled to vote before 1913.* 

With the recent example of Russia, Turkey, and even Persia 
before our eyes, it is natural} to assume that whatever else the 
Chinese Parliament may be, it will assuredly be patriotic. And 
Chinese patriotism will be interpreted by Europeans to mean the 
persecution of foreigners. The cultured nations of the world want 
a people of customers in the Far East, not a people of compétitors. 
Competition of trade and industry, even in China itself, will be set 
down—nay, is already being set down—as a crime against civilisa- 


ik 


tion., No wonder the Chinese are indignant. But the culture- - 


bearing nations have only themselves tô blame for what is coming. 

It was they who insisted peremptorily on China. joining the ranks of 
civilised nations, and it was they who at the same time systemati- 
cally put upon her indignities which even barbarians would not 
brook. Having seen these. things we my own eyes in China, I 
can speak of them at first hand. 

Whether Russia and Japan, wore: hand i in hand, can provide 
against the seven lean years which the Chinese Parliament is cer- 
tain fo inaugurate, by obtaining sn abundant harvest before the 
fat years have run their. course, is questionable. ‘For all the 
elements of the -problem are not yet visible and calculable. 
Several factors, and among them perhaps the most influential, will 
be called into life or action by the Chamber. One thing, however, 


* Novoye Vremya, loco citato. ; 
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seems at present certain: if the Senate, whose members were so 
carefully selected with a view to their Conservatism, thus suddenly 
turned Radical, and remains still Radical to-day, what is to be ex- 
pected of the Chamber of Deputies, which will not be thus win, 
nowed and sifted by Conservative machinery - 


THE YOUNG TURKS—CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK. 


The Turks, whether they call themselves young or old, remain 
above all things Turks, and they have set themselves to prove it. 
That is their misfortune. Ils sont trop eux-mêmes. Between the 
constitutional régime and the absolutism which it ousted from 
existence there is no essential difference, either in aims or methods. 

The original sin of the new régime is inherited. Turkish 
Chauvinism, I would call it. The unregenerate Turks were wont 
to look upon themselves as conquerors whom the other nationalities > 
must obey, and their regenerated descendants take the sdme view 
to-day. But whereas the old Turks were content to let each race 
keep its national physiognomy, for which purpose they granted 
them extensive privileges, their latter-day successors favour amal- 
gamation} seek to ‘‘ Ottomanise’’ the Greeks, the Arabs, the 
Albanians, the Armenians, and to impose their uncultured tongue 
on men who still clothe their thoughts in the mellifluous language 
of John Chrysostom.or Tabari. Military government is one of the 
direct consequences of the system, and no régime can long maintain 
itself on the points of bayonets. At present, Mahmoud Shefket 
Pasha, the brilliant soldier of Young Turkey, is the virtual dictator 
of the Empire. 

Behind the Cabinet looms an invisible Committee, called the 

„Union and Progress, which is as much a secret society as is that 
of the Carbonari. The Commitee is all-powerful. Life and pro- 
perty, legislation and politics, religion and the army are in its 
hands. And from its decree there is no appeal. 

-= 
DINNER WITH THE EX-CHAIRMAN OF ASSASSINS 
AND A PROSCRIBED VICTIM WHOM HE RESCUED. 


I was dining the other day with two most prominent public men 
of Turkey, men whose names afe known throughout Europe. We 
were but three altogether. My host had played a part in this secret 
society, had ‘presided over its sittings, had directed its debates. 
And before we reached the dessert he said to his vis-à-vis : “‘ Do you 
“know that you owe me your life? I saved you from assassina- 
“tion.” “ You?” exclaimed the other, in amazement. ‘‘ How 
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f and:when? ”™ “At one of our sittings ’’—and here the speaker 


recounted the details : ‘‘ You were condemned to death by our entire. 


“body, nem. con. I, too, assented, for had I objected I should 
_ ‘probably not have been able to put off the decision long enough 
“to save you. I was listened to; my advice was followed... I pro- 


“ tracted the debates until morning, and the decree was PA z 


“rescinded.” Doux paysi 


` THE DAY OF RECKONING POSTPONED. 


1 


* Receally there has been a visible atole among the invisible l 


members of the Union and Progress. It led to changes.in the 
‘Cabinet, and was expected to culminate in a dictatorship pure and 


simple. Djavid Bey, the Finance Minister, who was the authorised. 


representative of the Committee and thè most eminent member of 
the Cabinet after Mahmoud Shefket Pasha, „was compelled to 
resign. He and General Shefket had long been at loggerheads. 
The Jew of Salonica, as Djavid is termed, is a man of inexhaustible 
resource, a veritable Ulysses. He had chosen his ground very 
carefully ; he had prepared a rival for the dictator in the person ‘of 
Mukhtar, to whom he had the portfolio of the Marine Ministry 
offered. But wile proved unavailing against force—probably be- 
cause it-had not time enough to mature its plans. Mahmoud 
Shefket Pasha remains master of the situation. Tirkey continues 
to be swayed by the soldier and governed by the secret society,. 
How long will the political pyramid remain standing on its apex? 
The anxiety of the interested Powers enables one to guess what 
their answer would be, were it put into words. i 


E. J. DILLON. 
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CHRIST AND POPULAR ‘IMAGINATION. 


S Christmas comes round Textual Criticism and Higher 
Criticism glide away to their dens—their very comfortable 
dens—-and Popular Imagination for the time takes up the story of 
Christmas, takes it up with carol and legend and immemonal customs 
that fill in the meagre outhnes of the early life of Chnist, and fill in, 
too, with charity and merriment the meagre outlines, the shadowy 
reality, of the average work-a-day lives of men, women and (alas!) 
children. Popular Imagination, building partly on the still unim- 
pugnable mystery or the Virgin Birth as described from the stand- 
point of Joseph in St. Matthew's Gospel and that of Mary in St. 
Luke’s Gospel, building partly on very. ancient traditions and legends 
as fo the Birth, and building partly on that poetic and true sense 
that associates the conception of the Godhead with the manifestations 
of Nature, Popular Imagination in all Christian ages has formulated 
or itself not only a child Christ who ushers in with gladness the 
* lengthening day and the New Year, but also the man Christ, who is 
neither the historic Christ nor the Christ of Holy Church, but a 
Being who mysteriously superintends the gladness of the humble 
human heart. The prototype of this heart was the peasant who sat 
in the Feast at Cana in Galilee and found the wine better and other 
than he had ever known. We ate all Protestants to-day in a certain 
sense; it is only in remote corners of Europe that medieval Chris- 
tianity still exists; but there are few of us who have really done 
away with the ultimate and beautiful superstitions of the human 
heart, things that refuse to be called to the bar of pure reason or 
to submit to the limitations of scientific history, haunting melodies 
vor! XCIX. : 9 
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and subtle imaginations that frame after their own fashion A things 
that happened in Syria in the year when the doors of the Temple ` 
of Janus were closed. , 

‘William Dunbar, in his exquisite ode to the Nativity, puts into 
-words the popular medizval sense of joy at the coming of Christmas: « 


Who ever in earth heard so blythe a story, ae 

Or tidings of so great felicity? : LO 

As how the garthe of all grace and giory,, 

For love and mercy hath ta’en himanity ; 

Maker of angels, man, earth, heaven and sea, 

“And to overcome our foe, and put to flight, 

Is coming a babe, full of benignity, - 

Born of the glorious Virgin Mary bright. 

\ 
“Richard Cka s exquisite fancy but gave words to the imagina- 
tion of THE people : 


Gloomy night daban the Ga 

Where the nobļe Infant lay : 

The Babe looked up and show’d His face ; 
In spite of darkness, it was day :— 

It was Thy day, Sweet! and did rise 

Not from the East, but from Thine eyes. ` 


Isaac Watts, in his quaint fashion, called “news from the region 

“of the skies” the story of the child Christ as men contra mundum 
read it for themselyes. 

There is a certain want of imagination in’our modern historical 
methods. No doubt it is an admirable thing to seize with scientific 
intent the text of the Gospels, to dissect it, analyse it, compare it, 
vérse by verse, with parallel passages, and so with infinite labour 
arrive at something that looks like a source, and still to strive on 
with critical acumen—not always as well, balanced or`as juridically 
trained from the point of view of evidenoe as it might be—to try 
and arrive at the persons behind the documents, at Christ Himself,- 
who walked and thought and spoke and blessed many years before’ w. 
the earliest document was penned. But, after all, the unimaginative 
histérical method never can in fact arrive at the Person behind the 
narrative. An.actual contemporary account written ‘in the lifetime 
of Christ—and it is suggested that such an’ account is embedded 
somewhere in the Gospels—written with a most skilled pen by a 
‘master mind, would not give us the”Person of Christ.<-Were some 
great scientist to discover. some method by which past events could 
in fact be, so to speak, photographed, and living pictures of -dead 
day reproduced, we should be very little nearer the true Person 
of Christ. And for this reason: that Person was what It is to alk 
ages, because It spoke heart to heart; and the heart ‘of man, the 
soul that is hidden away in the téxtures of the flesh, is -ettrnally 
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invisible so far as the surgeon or the historical photographer is 
concerned. “The Devil ‘himself knoweth not the mind of mah,” 
said a famous mediæval judge, and he knew what he was talking 
about. Within certain limits the Popular Imagination is right, and 
the medizeval Church was right. The heart of a man, of a good man, 
can get much nearer to the historic Christ than any critical analysis. 
Really to know what happened in Syria is a psychological problem 
that can only be revealed by the human heart. 

The psychological method of the Popular Imagination is, moreover, 
not so very far from right. The legends that it creates or hands on may 
not dea] with facts that took place in time and space; but they may 
very well reflect realities that are beyond such limitations. When the 
medizval mind, the rural mind, related plants and flowers of particular 
shapes and hues to events in the lives of Christ and His Mother they 
but visualised in words thoughts of profound significance. The legends, 
the very early legends, that describe in exquisite words the personal 
appearance of our Lord, presented a real truth, for they figured forth 
a man who was of supreme spiritual beauty. The legend that made 
the infant Christ appear to Caspar as a radiant youth, to Melchior 
as a man in perfect manhood, to Balthasar as a serene old man, 
enunciated a truth that belongs to Christ—that He is to all men a 
perfect standard of attainment. Mr. Edward J. Brailsford, in his 
delightful volume entitled “The Spiritual Sense in Sacred Legend” 
(from which the above illustration is drawn), shows at length the 
profound truth that ultimately underlies practically all sacred legend. 
Indeed, it may be said that all such legend, whether exhibited in 
the legends of the medizval Church or in the popular quasi-sacred 
stories of the people, is the dim, unconscious striving of the untrained 
but sensitive mind to recreate for direct purposes of spiritual enlight- 
enment the life of Christ. Hence it is that there is a profound spiritual 
educational value in brmging before children these legends and 
traditions in their most beautiful forms. Such things stimulate the 
spiritual faculties, give life and vigour to those dim imaginings of 

higher things that. do in fact underlie and give force to the religious 
sense. 

It is curious to notice how subtly Thomas à Kempis works 
in this very medium. He creates, so to speak, a mystic figure of 
Christ, fhe Christ of the mediæval Church, if you will, but in fact 
rather the figure of Christ as it had been built up by the imaginings 
of innumerable mystics, a strange but perfect figure that man can 
but imperfectly look upon and yearn towards. There is the figure, 
and à Kempis says: “That is the standard you must follow.” The 
proposal to anyone” but a mystic, to anyone but Roll or Hilton or 
Haemmerlein, might seem absurd. This ideal figure is too remote, 
too unapproachable. Then a Kempis sayst “The method of 

“approfich, the method of imitation is perfectly plain. In order to 
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“follow the mystic’s Christ you have to tum to the'Christ of the 
“Gospels and obey. His injunctions and walk in His footsteps.” So 
-the Augustinian of Mount St. Agnes solved the problem, and recon- 
ciled “his Ideal with the Man of Nazareth It is in some such way 
that Popular Imagination solves ıts own problem of the Christ’ It 
creates for itself out of all kinds of spiritual hints and material an 
Ideal Christ, a Christ who is no more historical in the mechanical 
sense than the Christ of the mystics; and then the Popular Mind 
_ tums from. the Ideal to the practical dictates of the Christ of the 
_ Gospels, and finds that He enables them to give practical life to the 
spiritual and poetical imaginings that created the Ideal in legend and 
song. Christmas has a profound value in the fact that it gives year 
by year a stimulus to the idealism that sees Christ in traditions, in 
customs, in songs, in legends, as a figure that represents the natural 
_» yearning of the heart for the noblest and the highest. There is a 
mysticism in Popular Imagination that must never be expelled: a 
mysticism that elevates the soul, inspires the mind, gladdens the 
‘heart, and transforms the sadness of the world into expectation, hope. 

í : 
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t REVIEWS. , 
|THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING? 


Mr. Minchin in this yolume performs a difficult and delicate task 
- with ability. Professor Hall Griffin, by his sudden and unexpected 
death, was prevented from bringing to completion a biography of « 
Robert Browning, upon which he had been engaged for many years. 
The work was a labour of love, and much material was amassed 
. which readers of Browning would not hdve cared to lose. There is 
very little in the large number of facts collected that is rfot relevant, ' 
thaf does not throw light on the manner or the*method of the writing 
_of Browning’s poems. Professor Griffin identified carefully the 
‘position of the early hemes of the poet in South London, gleaning ` 
many small facts which explain the growth of the poet’s mind and 
imagination; he followed him to the Continent, and tried to track | 
- his steps in his first foreign tour—the journey to St. Petersburg, and 
_ afterwards in his two visits to Italy? More generally he investigated 
Browning’s favourite haunts in Venice, Florence and Rome. The 
method of investigation is full of interest for the student of the 
‘ poems. Sordello especially has new light thrown upon it by the 
simple expedient of going from Venice to Asolo exactly as Browning 
Oder Lie Roberi Browning, with Notices of bis Writings, his Family, and his 


F tv W. Hall Grifin. Completed and Edited by Harry Christopher Minchin. 
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went, and seeing the country just as he first saw it But Professor 
Griffin also discovered the poet’s Italian master in London, and thus 
has made clear when and how it was that the passion for Dante and 
Italian literature tock possession of Browning; incidentally the 
historical work used or the historical parts of Sordello is identified 
Professor Griffin enjcyed the friendship of the poet’s sister and son, 
and was allowed to examine exhaustively and at his leisure the 
“wisest ancient books” collected by Robert Browning senior. The 
examination shows the importance of this library in the poet’s educa- 
tion, and proves it tc have been the first and the last influence upon 
‘his intellectual development. Many of these books were learned 
and uncommon, but not all of them; and not only the learned ones 
supplied fuel to Browning’s imagination. We find, for instance, that 
in a forgotten boox, “The Wonders of the Little World,” by 
Nathaniel Wanley, Browning found the story of the Pied Piper, the 
name Schafngburgeasis, the mention of John of Halberstadt, and 
also the story of Pope Stephen, which in The Ring and the Book 
is read by the Pope as he begins his great soliloquy on the murder 
case. Wanley has much to say about Cornelius Agrippa and other 
ocoult personages. Finally, in Asolamdo Browning uses Wanley. 
The poem called The Cardinal and the Dog is taken almost word 
for word from Wanley’s book The result of the whole enquiry is 
to show that Browning’s characteristic and extraordinary faculty was 
his imagination, which could seize upon any scrap of fact or fiction 
and transmute it into poetry. The simplest instance is the vivid 
picture of the little man of Augsburg, defiantly swaggering, called 
up by a bottle of Tokay wine; the most elaborate is Childe Roland, 
where one or two cdd sights and recollections, acting perhaps in the 
atmosphere of Shakespeare’s King Lear, produce in Browning’s 
mind a coherent succession of intensely vivid pictures, described with 
a convincing force of style exactly fitted to the subject. It is 
important to realise that such poems boiled off from the heated ‘brain 
of Browning—in spite of his intellectual gifts and interests—just as 
spontaneously as they did from the brain of Shelley. The problem 
which criticism has to consider is the connection between Browning’s 
imagination—by which he wrote such poems as Childe Roland—and 
his casuistical, metaphysical faculty, which finds expression in many 
of his finest poems, but which, when it acts alone or escapes from 
control, produces work like Slydge the Medium or Prince Hokensttel- 
Schwangau, and other similar apologia for knaves or charlatans, 
The interesting point is that Browning himself quite ignored his 
faculty of pure imagination and magnified inordinately what he 
called his interest in the soul His finest poems were written in spite 
of his own theor-es about himself and about. poetry. Browning’s 
intergst in life made him an omnivorous reader, and when bis 
imagination took Äre he could grip even such a subject as the Greek 
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, language and iciatire with an intensity of energy that : seems to 


- the ordinary plodder effortless; but he was not in the.ordinary sense 


of tbe word a scholar. His imaginative faculty was the mig and - 
wonderful part of him. 

Mr.. Minchin has not apparently extended Professor Griffin's 
researches, but he arranges them and summarises their results with | 
skill and lucidity. We could wish that more had been said about 
The Ring and the Book. The new document which Browning did 
dot use has its interest, but still more useful ‘would be some light 
on the books the poet did use for his general sketch of the Roman 
‘world of the day. Not even in the elabdrate reprint which American 
scholarship has given us of Browning’s old yellow volumé do we get 
this point satisfactorily settled. But it is churlish to complain when 
Mr. Minchin has given us so much. . Such a commentary on a poet’s 


` work is invaluable to the sagacious student. 
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“THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELL* 


Apart altogether from politics, from those stern disputable years ` 


from 1837 to Lord Beaconsfield’s death in 1882, durmg which there 
raged round the figure of our Jewish statesman tornadoes of praise and 
-blame, there is a vivid and eradicable interest in the first period of 
Disraeli’s life of a type that cannot be attached to any other man ‘of our 
age. In the portrait of Benjamin Disraeli the elder and in his life and 
character we'see many of the qualities that were destined to become 
irresistible forces in his grandson—mysticism and resourcefulness in 
balanced measure, and “a temper which no disappointment could 
“disturb.” Beaconsfield “himself bore his final defeat with an ease 
and a resignation that were not the least of the qualities that he 
owed to the Jewish race which he adorned’ To his father, the famous 


` author, he owed much—his acute literary sense, his love of literature, 


his balanced mind. When we read of his early adventures in society a 
and in literature there is the continual fear that the meteoric blaze” 
must end in sudden darkness and oblivion; but there need have 
been no such fear in anyone’s mind, and there was in fact no such 
fear in the mind of his own family. All this blaze and glitter but 
hid the indomitable purpose, the clear and essentially high-minded 


- resolve to realise latent powers that were present in this young 


genius, Mr. Monypenny’s most excellent book make this clear 


, enough, and it is plain that Mr. Monypenny is not a mere worshipper. 


Though he sets down naught in malice, he does not withhold a 


I 


material fact or an adverse criticism from frierid or foe. As a boy i 


-+The Ly Benjamin Disrack, Earl Suan held, William Flavell 
Mo aypenny., Vat I; 1804-1837. With Portral Sea fel, by 5 (Johg Muray, 
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Benjamin Disraeli had not the advantage or disadvantage (at that 
date) of a public school education; yet he was able, under a Non- 
conformist scholar of great learning, to obtain a better classical 
training than many boys obtain in quite good public schools to-day. 
It is rather cunous that, in the excellent account of the early days 
at Blackheath, Mr. Monypemny does not mention that Disraeli used 
to attend the httle Baptist chapel in Church Street, Deptford. The 
fact has never been doubted, and the very seat he occupied is still 
pointed out. Of the hero’s adventures in the law, first as a solicitor’s 
secretary and later as a student in Lincoln’s Inn, it is unnecessary 
to speak, though no doubt, with a mind of such extraordmary 
receptivity, the three years in a great firm of solicitors must have 
„left an indelible mark on Disraéli’s personality. At the same period 
` he became through his father closely acquainted with John Murray, 
and was for a time the trusted confidant of that eminent but some- 
what irresolute man. At the age of twenty began the travels that 
exerted such an immense influence on his whole life. Disraeh’s 
letters are excellent literature, and they give us, as nothing else can, 
_ the clue to the bubbling inner humour that dominated the man and 
was responsible for those gorgeous eccentricities of dress in which 
he revelled, a little perhaps for their own sake, but ‘chiefly for the 
mind-desolating effect that they produced on others. The dandies 
of that day dressed for dress’ sake, but Disraeli dressed as no one 
else dressed before -or since, because he revelled in the effect on 
people who, had they dared, would have done the same. He was 
perfectly . shameless, and yet perfectly innocent—almost childish. 
He did not mind on whom he practised, and the way. in 
which he deliberately tried to make people think that dress was his 
only thought is delightful when we think of the mind behind the 
dress. His epigram on the death of George IV. is characteristic: 
“We have heard of the King’s death, which is the destruction of 
“my dress waistcoats.) I truly grieve” But the place where he 
played the dress game with the greatest effect was ih ‘Albania 
ee iuring the Eastern tour of 1830. He was not to be outdone in that 
land of colour. “When I was presented to the Grand Vizier I made 
“up such a costume from my,heterogeneous wardrobe that the 
“Turks, who are mad on the subject of dress, were utterly astounded.” 
-And no wonder. Poor Meredith describes the costume: “Figure 
“to yourself a’ shirt entirely red, with silver studs as large as six- 
“penfes, green pantaloons with a velvet stripe down the sides, and 
“a silk Albanian shawl with long fringe of divers colours round his 
“waist, red Turkish slippers, and, to complete all his Spanish majo 
“jacket covered: with embroidery and ribbons.” The glorious 
effrontery of the whole thing is what staggers a sober English mind: 
a-man who deliberately caricatured not only the dress of his own 
county but that of a foreign Vizier “who was daily decapitating 
“halfgthe Province.”: 
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Ta everything, from the least trifle in dress to the, iost PE T 
*.work in travel, in literature, in social life, in politics, he brought the 
same astounding energy, the same not unkindly mockery, the same 
determination to be the man of mark, who took everything pro- 
fourdly seriously while smiling at his own seriousness and the not 
infrequent gaspings of his friends. His extraordinary self-reliance 
Jed him into Serious mistakes, especially in Stock Exchange finance, 
for which he had-no real aptitude, and which involved him in a'debt 
of several thousand: pounds, “a debt which was not finally liquidated 
“tll nearly thirty years later, when he had actually led the House 
“of Commons and been Chancellor of the Exchequer.” His failure 
in the creation of a great newspaper was, however, no fault of his 
own, and it may truly be said that most of his early failures were 
less due to his own failure than to the weakness of his associates. 
This book is of singular value as tracing in full detail the forces 
that went to make the politician dnd the statesman. His after life 
was literally built on the exhaustive experiences of his youth. But 
in that youth we find something more than adventures in numberless 
fields: we find a man who did in fact dominate by sheer force of 
“personality men and women of the most various types. Disraeli has 
‘been called, and quite seriously called by political opponents, a 
«harlatan ; but it is noticeable that Lord Morley, in his recent review 
of this very book, advances no such charge. A man who could in 
' . early’manhood impress, and not merely mystify or charm, men like 
Scott’ and Lockhart, Murray, Lord Melbourne, Lord Lyndhurst (to 
-whom he was “dear Dissy”); who, without influence, could successively 
impose himself on the social, the literary and the political world; who 
‚could make friends and bind them to him with hoops of steel; and who 
‘through all things was above all things a more than devoted son and , 
‘brother, was something, even in the days of Vivian Grey and the Young 
Dyke, quite other than a charlatan. There is something pathetic 
and delightful in the way that Isaac Disraeli-watched the career of 
his son. After the great political pamphlet came out af the end of 
1835 the father wrote to the son a letter that is full of hope: «w» 


“I never doubted your powers—they were.not latent to me. 
With more management on your side they would have been 
acknowledged long ere now—universally. You never wanted for 
genius, but it was apt in its fulness to run over. . . . Should 
you ever succeed in ty and your into Parliament I well know that your 


“even common eyes bythe beauties of his surface. . . . -Take 
care of your health—that is the only weak part which I fear 
about you.” 


"No doubt ‘it is reasonable to feel that fatherly love accounts for 
something in these words; but there is an immensity ofetrath jn 
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them; and youth had been less wasted ‘than the father thought. 
Agree or disagree as we may with Disraeli as a statesman, it is 
remarkable that in those rapid combinations of ideas that were in 
fact his supreme gift he drew upon the scenes of youth: the ideas 
that lay behind the foundation of the Empire of India and the 
dramdtic scenes of the Berlin Confetence were formed long before 
when “the Jew boy” was wandering in Albania or the East, 
dreaming of Alroy and writing home incomparable descriptions of 
Oriental scenes. Disraeli was an extraordinary combination of both 
economy and prodigality of forces. From first to last he used his 
powers to the last ounce. There were few culs de sac in his career. 
Every act, one might almost say every flowered neckcloth, was con- 
centrated on the goal And yet his prodigality, from neckcloths to 
peerages; gives one the impression of a spendthrift mind. A supreme 
gift of humour, of unfailing good humour, the power to- see 
the humorous twist in things, carried him through many a 
shadowed valley. Moreover, as Mr. Monypenny well points 
out, there was in the man that subtle combination of the revolu- 
tionary spirit with “reverence for the past, a Semitic feeling for 
“religion, an instinct for the positive, for order, for tradition,” that 
made narrow Conservatism impossible to him. His was a unique 
i personality ; and in this volume we see it playing an astounding part 
in one of the most important periods of English history, the period 
of a new Parliamentary system. In reading we must remember that 
he was, as he himself said of Lord Byron, “ very young,” and we must 
also remember that he, unlike Byron, never succumbed to the temp- 
tations that his genius scattered in his path. 


* r * 


THE CAMBRIDGE ‘MODERN HISTORY: THE 
[TATEST AGE* 


a » 


It is not possible to deal with this crowded volume of over one 
eP thousand pages in any really critical fashion within the space here 
available. In twenty-six chapters there are passed in review the 
processes of the modern world® since the close of the North and 
South war. That world is a new world, with its own aspirations, its 
own achievements in every region of thought and of applied thought, 
in ewery sphere of performance, in every province of art and educa- 
tion, of politics and economics. This volume treats of a New Age, 
more new in relation to the earlier years of the century than the 
age of the Renaissance was to the medixval world. To attempt to 
comment on a work that passes in honest and judicial review the 
* The pee N, Modern History. peered b the late Lord Acton. Edited 


by 
A. W. Ward, Li W. Prothero, Litt D, Stanley Leathes. Volume XII. 
The Latest Age. abhi: at the University Press, price 168. net.) 
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‘bare record, and something of the spirit behind the record, is almost-_ 
impossible. But we must. briefly indicate the method adopted’ by 
those responsible for this really important compilation. As the 
editors point out, this volume possesses one quality—one almost 
unconscious quality—that may well ensure its value to future ages: 

‘ dt places on record what some of the keenest historical thinkers: of . 
our time think about their own age. We cannot see ourselves as 
- others will see us, but we can exhibit the character of our self- 
_consciousness. It will be useful to quote a passage in the Preface 
that shows how fully the editors realised the essential difficulties of 
their task: 


. The period ‘of history with which this volume deals ‘presents 
Many obvious difficulties to the historian. Living in a crowded . 
and circumscribed fragment of the portion of the world which he, 
is attempting to describe, he must- -transport himself by imagina- 
tion to some higher sphere whence the nations and their fortunes 
may be seen to range themselves in‘ intelligible perspective. 
Writing under the influence of transitory and momentary impres- 

' gions, he must free himself from their bondage end pay homage 
to the future and the past.. He must endeavour to see this world, 
not as it affects the prejudices, interests and limited outlook of 
his contemporaries, but as it might appear to one who should look 

f back on it without any personal concern in its turmoil. Only | 
partial success is possible ;' but he may console himself for partial `: 

, failure with the belief that he is handing down to posterity one 
of those records of contemporary impressions which history is 
bound to respect if only they be sincere, impartial, and accurately 
informęd. 


“Certainly this book ig “ sincere, impartial, oe shee informed.” 
It lacks some writers who should have been present. Dr. E. J. 
Dillon’s pen and his extraordinary range of contemporary political 
knowledge would have added greatly, to this record “of the Latest 
“Age”; and other names might be mentioned, especially among 
German and French, publicists. 

The volume opens with Mr. Leathés’ clear statement of the position 
of modern Europe. Whether-his work, or any of the chapters dealing, 
with current internationat and political positions, has received the 
imprimatur of leaders i in English political life we are not in a position 
to say, but many of the statements seem singularly authoritative, 
and perhaps not the less so that they appear somewhat obvious to 
«modera students of high politics) When Mr. Leathes states that the 
` nature of Great Britain’s interests “demands that she should™Sppose 
` “in turn every Power that from time to time threatens to disturb 

“the existing equilibrium; and no alliance or bond that she may 
“contract is likely to have any, other end in view,” we have a state- 
ment of policy. with which probably both Sir Edward Grey and Lord 
Lansdowne would agree; while the further somewhat pessimistic 
reference. to our “naval predominance, so long as it is maiftained,” 
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is not without significance. The hint that the future may see “the 
“centre of world politics transferred from London to Washington” 
is also one that must attract attention in those who are watching 
with curiosity the new economic and political drift of the United 
States. Mr. Leathes finds in the last forty years “a materialistic 
“tinge” We fancy that history will not confirm this We are 
suffering from the aftermath of the age of Tyndall and Huxley, but 
if genius has been transferred from art to science and pure investi- 
gation, and if mystiasm has tured from literature to thought itself, 
this is no sign of materialism, but just the reverse. We believe that 
the new knowledge is giving us a new Renaissance likely to be more 
truly spiritual than the really gross materialism that accompanied’ 
the great Renaissance age, and not least the age of Shakespeare. 
We do not for one moment believe that “the age has been prosaic 
“and unromantic”; but, as is always the case in a new age, the 
poetry and the romance are things so new and unsuspected that to 
those who only look on old fields for new things they are invisible. 
We believe and prophesy without hesitation that the new knowledge ` 
of to-day will prove to be the precursor of a great literary and artistic 
age; but the poetry has first to pass through the pre-natal stage 
which Mr. Leathes finds “ prosaic ard unromantic.” 

Dr. Westlake’s somewhat belated paper on “foreign relations -of 
“the United States during the Civil War” will find, many readers 
who feel the importance of the new epoch for America that those 
new relations involved. Mr. Leathes’ paper on Great Britain wilF 
be read with interest, though its treatment of the educational problem 
—the problem of primary, continuatory, secondary and higher educa- 
tion as related to national and social life—is entirely inadequate. 
Mr. Sadler, indeed, should have contributed to this volume a chapter 
dealing with Western education at large. It is a most serious defect 
in the volume that this great feature of modern life and organisation 
is largely neglected. Mr. Sidney Webb's excellent chapter on 
“Social Movements” does not make up for the loss We have a 

wpecial chapter by Mr. R. Dunlop dealing with Ireland; while Mr. 
P. E. Roberts traces the history of the British Empire in India) We 
can but register the fact of important papers by Sir Frederick Pollock 
on “The Modern Law of Nations and the Prevention of War” (we 
hardly agree that it was wise to have had no account of the Declara- 
tion of London, 1909, and think that Sir John Macdonell or Dr. 
Westfike ought te have dealt with that most historic document); by 
Mr. W. C. D. Whetham on “The Scientific Age” (he makes the 
curious and pregnant suggestion that “it may be that the mind of 
“man itself is changing and developing, and in time may come to 
“ possess faculties as yet undreamed of or only dimly foreshadowed”) ; 
by Mr. J. D. Rogers on “Modern Exploration”; and by Mr. G. P. 
Gooch 6n “The Growth of Historical Science.” It is perhaps fitting: 
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that this fine paper, by one who was in-close touch with Lord Acton 
_ himself, should close a work that the great master of history designed. 
The chapter on France ïs from the distinguished pen of Professor 
Emile Bourgeois; we should like also to have’ had another point of 
` view. Professor Hermann Oncken treats of the German Empire, 
and dwells on the fact that “Germany is subjected to a stronger 
“tension of conflicting forces than any other Power.” M. Louis 
Eisenmann deals with that growingly important factor in the evolu- 
tion of Europe, Austria-Hungary; while Mr. Thomas Okty gives 
us the story of “ United Italy,” and Mr. George Edmundson that of - 
the Low Countries Spain and Portugal are discussed excellently 
_. by Mr. David Hannay, who really grasps the truth about Portugal ; 
while Professor Ludvig Stavenow writes fully of Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark. Mr. Bernard Pares writes at length of “ Reaction, Revolu- 
“tion and Reform in Russia”; and Mr. William Miller deals with 
`: the Balkans and Turkey. Dr. F. M. Sandwith relates the history 
-of Egypt and the Egyptian-Soudan (1841-1907). The Far East ig 
considered By Sir R. K. Douglas; Professor. J. H. Longford treats 
of modern Japan; while a most valuable paper on the Russo-Japanese 
- War is written by Major F. B. Maurice. There are two papers on 
Latin America, Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick giving us an historical sketch 
` to 1896, while Senor Santiago Perez Triana discusses the international 
position of the Latin American races. Lastly, we must mention Mr. 
`E. A. Benian’s important paper on “ The European Colonies.” ` Alto- ` 
gether an immense area is covered, and the work will be the happy 
bunting-ground of journalists and students of comparative politics. 
The range is really too large for one volume, but so far as it could 
be’ covered in one volume it has been done. The work deserves the 
amplest commendation, and contains some brilliant papers as well as 
a high general standard of achievement. It is not possible to say 
more in a brief notice; but we seriogsly regret that two, or even 
three, volumes were not devoted to “The Latest Age.” As it ig, the 
social problems of the world have suffered from incomplete or 
_ ` Inadequate statement at the very date when, for the first time in hg 
history of the world, an educated democracy is coming into power. 
* * * 


` DR SVEN HEDIN’S OVERLAND JOURNEY TO INDIA* 
à i e = 
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Dr. Sven Hedin is always interesting, and as confident that he will 
conquer his readers as that he will conquer the desert or the naked 
range; and thatis half the battle. Here he is again with two 

` enormous, excellently-illustrated and boldly-printed volumes, and it 


*Opericad to India, by’ Sven Hedin. With $08 Illustrations from Photographs, 
 Water-colour Sketches, ana Drawings by the Author, and 3 Maps.gin a Vols. 
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will prove difficult to resist the invitation to travel (by the fireside) 
overland from Europe to India on the way to that Tibet which we 
know already. The first hundred and fifty pages-take us from Con- 
stantmople to strike-ridden Batum (it is October, 1905), and thence 
to Trebizond and into that great Asia which was to hold the traveller 
for more than three ‘years, through Tabriz and desolated Armenia, 
past the Great Ararat, rising cone-like to nearly 17,000 feet—a spot 
where Russia, Turkey and Persia meet—and so on to Echmiadzin, 
the Rome of the Armenian Church, where in the famous monastery 
are many valuable MSS. We should like to know more of these 
treasures. So far the journey had been by carriage, but from this 
spot the traveller was carried by trqin to Nakichevan, the grave of 
Noah, and thence: agam by carriage to Persian Tabriz, and on at 
last to Teheran, where the real journey was to begin’ For most of 
us the little Aors d'æuvre contained in these early pages would make 
an ample repast- But certainly many will read with keenest interest 
the wonderful and terrible journey over the desert that stretches all 
the way to India from Persia: 


‘ 


‘‘ The reader who, nevertheless, has patience to accompany me 
will see for weeks and months nothing but yellow, brown, or 
white wastes in all directions. He will see the sun rise up from 
the distant horizon of the desert, describe an arc through the 
heavens, and set beyond the wilderness in the west. I can freely 
forgive him if he grows weary of the perpetual ring of caravan 
bells, and looks eagerly for an oasis where for a while he may 
wake from his slumbers. And if he goes with me as far as the 


Indian frontier he will, perhaps, ble that, in this age of 
hurry and excitement, I have written two volumes all about 
deserts. ” , 


Eight souls took part in the adventure, and with them went the 
necessary water in “four pairs of sheepskin bags and four pairs of 
“large mesh, or water-sacks of calf-skin, such as are used to carry 
“water trom the springs or sprinkle the streets and roads in summer.” 

woe other supplies must be read about to be appreciated ; but the 
stock was enormous. No replenishing could take place till the oasis 
of Tebbes was reached, a month’s march off for the fourteen camels. 
Itwas on January rst, 1906, the’travellers started, and once again 
tent life had begun for the inveterate traveller after an interval of 
three and a half years. “TI slept very soundly on the very fiyst night” 
A few*@ays feasting in a fat lartd, and at last, after a gale that is a 
warning of things to come, Kerim Khan, the village on the edge of 
the desert, is reached, a village where womankind has discarded the 
veil and become as unsophisticated as Londoners) On January 8th 
the start into the desert is made, with some additional camels carrying 
straw and water. A snowstorm met the party, and the first night 
was arfic. The yellow dog, Nebengk (we recommend the name to 
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-suburban residehts ‘who own yellow dogs), who had joined the party, 
Soon settled down to desert habits, and was respected and admired for 
his cheery ways. The description of desert life that follows will prove 
attractive. The water was a difficult question, as the supply in the 
` skins was already a “loathsome fluid.” The walled-in well at Tallhe 
was welcomed by all. Here the travellers were at 2 height of 3353 
feet. But the desert fog (another point that the desert has in common 
~ with London) was intensely trymg. The party was at length’stopped 
by the Great Salt Desert, and had slowly to work round ‘to the 
_ ‘western shore of this sea. The life of the-desert, the stray camels, 
-dead camels, the mirage, the herdsmen on the low, poor hills that 
edge the desert, the occasional wells, the asphalte stretches (again 
recalling London), the rapid changes of temperature, the tiny desert 
villages, such as Alem or Chupunnon, the camel wanderers and 
_ herdsmen, who really know all the intricacies of the desert, the wells, 
‘ the hills, and cross the Salt Desert itself—all this is replete’ with 
mterest. The desert is only uninteresting to those who have no 
-imagination, ne sense of the infinite, no real spirit of adventure. The 
desert by night is fascinating and terrible.. “The moon sinks, and ` 
“the pale blue light fades over its grave. We are m the midst of 
“ pitch.dark night The Pole-star has disappeared, taking the whole 
“host of heaven with it” At last Tebbes is reached, a wonderful 
Place, to judge by the- photograph, taken from the desert, and from 
the reception of the travellers. But it is not possible to delay; even 
‘to tel of the views of Dr. Sven Hedin as to Marco Polo. “The great 
“value of Marco Polo’s description of the Persian desert consists in 
<“ confirming and proving its physical invariableness during more than 
“six Hundred years. It had as great a scarcity of oases then as now, 
“and the water in the wells was not less salt than in our own days.” 
Alexander’s march through Southern Baluchistan is also described 
-and discussed. These famous travellers will always hold the interest 
of the world. i 
The best praise that we can give thls book is tbat it carries 
the reader along with the swing of a camel in the desert. The tyg 
excellent and original maps ‘are, moreover, an addition to the 


"geographical knowledge of the wald. 
a. ' i ie * tae 
FRANCE TO-DAY-* mm 


The deep canvittion, the profound sincerity with which this book 
zon tational decadence‘is written, must appeal to every reader, whether 
he agrees or not with its almost despairing outlook. In the face 
‘of “the great material’ prosperity of France, the advance in the 
is TA TORO ANE eee egy EE Aa RR TAAS France. 
+ (Paris Société d'imprimerie et libraire.) ee 
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standards of life in all classes during the last fifty years, it is difficult 
at first sight to understand this pessimistic work But deeper study _ 
shows to those who love France, and they are many, the forces 
beneath the surface working for her ruin. Whether M. Ebray ss , 
«ight m ascnbing to the Republic as such the loss of the high ideals 
of religion and honour which he deplores may be open to question; 
but there can be no doubt that the anti-lencal movement, under 
the Kepublic, has become one againsf religion, and the consequent 
loss to the country is incalculable. English people are apt to think ~ 
that Protestantism must gain by the downfall of Catholicism On 
the contrary, the Protestant supporters of the Government are not 
remarkable for religious zeal ; infidelity, more or less absolute, and 
aggressive socialism are the characteristics of the day. The 
separation from the State has seriously affected the Protestant 
position.. Accustomed to depend on the Government grant, its 
cessation -has realised, with some noble exceptions, the previsions 
of M. Monod, “division and‘ schism, money deficit and lack of 
“pastors.” Protestant papers, formerly vigorously written and 
widely read, are now wound up for lack of readers. “France may 
“become Voltairien, Spinozite,” writes the younger Taine, “but 
“never Protestant.” -“ Luther and Calvin are alike odious to them,” 
writes a German pastor with twenty-five years’ knowledge of the 
country; “their only hope is in their return to.the religion of their 
“fathers.” That the’ “eldest daughter of the Church” should have 
jomed those who hold all religion to be evil is of far-reaching ' 
importance, not only to France and her colonies, but also in Alsace 
and Lorraipe, where the protection of religion, both Catholic and 
Protestant, under the German Government, is contrasted with intoler- 
ance and neglect in France. In Mussulman countries the absence 
of rehgion is a distinct injury to French prestige, and increases that 
of the Spanish in Oran and the English in Madagascar; while the 
protectorate of Oriental Christians is transferred from France to 
Italy and Austria. Apathy and loss of interest in religion is also’ 
dgplored by the Rabbis of the Jewish community. Side by side with 
the decay of faith are divorce and decrease of population, sure signs 
of decadence, as once the foundatigns of family life are sapped the 
whole structure of society is bound to fall. To the loss of spiritual 
ideals M. Ebray adds those of honour and glory, so dear to French- 
men under both Monarchy and Empire, now only possessed by a 
small #ffffority. The despairing try, “We have no leader, no dis-’ 
“ciplme,” found its chmax in the pathetic “In pulverem reverteri3” 
of the veteran General Gallifet. 

The one object of the Republic is, in the words of M. St. Germain, 
Business, and for this peace is necessary. To this is ascribed the 
‘dread of anything which may disturb it, the substitution of materi- 
alism for’ the old ideals, peace at any price-rather than patriotism 
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and honour. But it is from “the year of infamy,” as he designates `` 
1905-6 that M. Ebray draws his~.most telling conclusions The ~ 

spectacle of a terrified Quai d’Orsay trembling before the German 
Emperor when Abdul Aziz was deposed and abandoned and M. , 


~ Delcassé dismissed had, among other regrettable results, the loss of 


confidence by the Arabs in the power of France to protect them.. 
The Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour to Abdul Aziz was a 
poor compensation for the loss of his kingdom. Whether the action 
of Berlin was, as stated, to re-establish security for commerce, by 
which all nations would profit! or whether, as M. Ebray suggests, it 
was part of a deep-laid scheme of international policy, time will 
show. Meanwhile, under a Republican Government, national honour 
is declared to have been lost, an able and patriotic Minister sacrificed 
to the threats of a neighbouring Power, and a humiHation inflicted on 
the country unprecedented in the history of France. j 
Nor were the people less to, blame than their rulers. From gross , 
caricatures in the boulevards and abuse in the daily Press, “this , 
“otgy of outrages” culminated in .the proposal that France should 


separat irony ber alkos ane. Mine heren nto Teann oh Geary: 


' That the mass of Frenchmen were ignorant of what they did- 1s, m 
M. 'Ebray’s eyes, but another proof of decadence—of that weakness,. 
beth politcal and military, which he, with M. Renan, ‘attributes to 
the Revolution, when the best part of the nation was eliminated by 
the Tiers Edt. The royal and noble families of France were of 
_ Germanic origin, descendants of Roman Gauls. These i 
_almost to a man. The people who survived were of Keltic ongin, 
' politically inferior ‘and of anarchic temperament, and have ever since 
ruled the land. 

Both as a contributor to the Journal des Débats, and later in the 
“aeploggate service, M. Ebray has for many years persistently pointed 
out the danger of isolation to which he believes the present Govern- 
ment will bring his country. While Consul-General at New York 
these convictions, strengthened by the policy of the day, decided him 


in 1907 to send in his resignation. 


Ta his estimate of Germany M Eory miky admits tos ademas 


- tion of fhe majestic order of its autocratic government, and contrasts 


the moral and, material progress of Germany with the disintegration 
and parliamentary anarchy of France. In a possible combination 


“between England, Germany and the United States M. Ebray: fore- 


sees.the isolation of France, his ohly hope being that quaPreis over 
the booty and dislike to share it may make for peace, the bait in 
every case being the colonial possessions of France. Whilst advo- 

cating the Entente Cordiale, to which the sympathetic personality 
of King Edward VII. so ably contributed, M. Ebray deprecates a 
Franco-English alliance, on the ground that it would: bring more 
risks of war than of victory. The value of the Entente hekonsiders l 
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mainly to be the prevention of a Franco-German combination to be, 
directed against England. 

M. Ebray considers his thesis confirmed by the great sister 
Republic, the United States of America. Here he finds politics 
practically controlled by great financial mterests, and even the 
presidential chair affected by them. Money, everywhere and openly, 
is the object of life, and political careers are made or marred by 
great companies and magnates of finance. Enormous fortunes lead 
to socialism; extremes; as usual, touch each other, the conclusion 
of our author being that the energy and vigour of America merit a 
better form of government. To the influence of religion, without 
distinction of creed, and to the political good sense of the Anglo- 
Saxon element, he attributes the superiority of the United States 
Government to thar of France, where he’ believes Republicanism is 
maintamed more from fear of change, which would affect commerce, 
than from affection. : Madame Adam, whose fervent patnotism is 
beyond dispute, is quoted on the decadence in art and literature, and 
the influence of immoral literature and plays on young people brought 
up without religion; and, finally, the saying of Bismarck that in the 
“interests of Germany it was desirable to maintain the Republic in 
“France.” In reading the book it must, of course, be remembered 
that there may be another side to all this; the pessimism of M. Ebray 
may be, and possibly is, exaggerated. It is impossible to take 
France as an undivided whole. The criticism of M. Ebray, for 
instance, cannot be said to apply to Brittany, and apples only 
partially to Normandy. 





_ SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. E. V. Lucas has placed the community in his debt forjyears to 
come by writing and publishing ‘‘ The Slow-coach”’ (Messrs. Wells, 
Gardner, Darton and Co., price 6s.) A first-class book for children . 
that ‘‘ grown-ups ’’ can equally enjoy is a treasure beyond price; 
fhd here we “have it. The Slow-coach is a caravan that comes 
almost miraculously, and as it proves in the long run wrongfully, into 
the possession of the Avory children: ‘‘ The eldest was Janet, aged 
‘fourteen, and the youngest was Gregory Bruce, aged seven. Between 
‘these came Robert Oliver, who was thirteen, and Hester, who was 
“nine.” To these add their friends Mary Rotherham and John Ilford 
Roth and Horace Campbell, Kink (who drives Moses, the inimitable 
horse) and Diogenes, the dog, and we have the whole party that 
trav from Oxford to Stratford-on-Avon and back. Itis a wonderful 
book, for the character of each child is drawn with a masterly pen, and 
each individual lives, with all her or his native weaknesses, goodnesses, 
possibilities and impossibilities. Gregory, aged seven, is a superb 
hedonist, and we tremble for his future. But the Wayside Friend, the 
fellow-cqravanist they met on the first night, the glorious humorist 
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` who called his horse Pencit because it drew him, laid ee out at the 
first encounter, which was a`good thing. ~- The extraordinary interest of 
the book lies in the perfect pictures of the men and women that the 
children meet ; everyone, whether he is the undergraduate, or the gipsy, 
or the young po policeman, or ‘the farmer or the farmers wife, or the 
Little Old Lady (who tells them a story of Charles II., that may well 
, become immortal in every nursery), or the curate, or the titled lady, or 
(how unkind you are, Mr. Lucas) the old Irishwoman, or ‘(best beloved 
of them all) the giant and the tyrannical dwarf, lives with a virility 
- almost unknown 4 Sas for children. And there are tears in the 
laighter and nobility in the ideals, that somehow (without a touch of 
powder in the jam) ane from the book. It is all alive, all real, fresh 
from a creative mind that knows human nature and knows better than 
most of us that the child is father of the man. The real owner of the 
caravan, the very suburban and absurd owner, turns up after all is over. 
It is a delightful antj-climax and proves the true rule that literary art at 
its highest cannot away with an anti-climax. The only cOmplaint we 
havd to make of the book (with tts delightful illustrations by Mr. M. V. 


Wheelhouse) is that it, unlike thé lovable Human Colossus, is not ' 


“long enough.” 


5 , * + +- 


- A Life of Sir Woodbine Parish, ‘‘ the first diplomatic seprectatative of 

“any European Power” in the Argentine Republic at the date of its 
recognition in 1824 is certainly a matter of real interest to all who are 
watching the future of South America in the light of the past, and this 


“ Life of Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H., F.R.S. (1796-188a),’’ by his . 


grand-daughter, the Hon. Nina L. Kay "Shuttleworth (Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co., price 158. net), will be widely read. The introductory 
sketch pf the Lincolnshire family to which Sir Woodbine belonged, is 
most interesting, and Te us some bright eighteenth-century corre- 
spondence. The grandfather of the diplomatist was at Trinity, and was 
a senior optime only twelve years after the foundation of the Mathe- 


matical Tripos (1748). He became chaplain.to Lord Townshend, Lord ` ` 


Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1769, and we get a good account of Ireland ‘and 
Trish politics at that "date. The extravagance of the vice-regal court 
was astounding. The grandfather died ydung in 1771. His eldest son, 
Henry William (1765-1800) was in the army, and served at Malta and in 
Nova SCotia, and in 1792 was sent with Lord Macartney’s embassy to’ 
China. Thus we get an interesting and useful note on China in tae 
eighteenth cen He was drowned in 1800. His brother, Charles 


Compton Parish II- -1841), passed through exciting days as a French; 


prisoner in 1794. . Another brother Woodbine Parish Seay yas 
the father of the’ diplomatist, and himself undertook a vast deal of work 
both in trade and in the Government service-in connection with the 
Excise. His eldest son was born on September 14th, 1796, ar ger 
. at Eton, and was in the Governntent service on the staff™ef 
Commissary-in-Chief’s Department by the year 1812. The story of his 
crowded life is fully told here. He was’on the field of Waterloo a 
month after the ‘battle and gives a vivid account of the scene. The 
same year he was atiaché to Lord Castlereagh in Paris. Later he was 


See. 


with Sir Thomas Maitland in the Ionian Isles. In 1823, he was ' 


appointed Consul-General at Buenos Ayres, and he was in South 
, America during the great period of the Civil War. This book will have 
classical authority in the history of that period. From ‘1840 to 1847 
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Parish was Minister Plenipotentiary at Naples in the Court of Bomba. 
In 1847 Sir Woodbine settled in England, and devoted his leisure fo 
scientific research. Many of his valuable papers were published by the 
Royal Geographical ‘Society. He had been a Fellow of the Royal 
Society since 1824. His discovery in South America of no less than 
portions of three skeletons of the Megatherium was of very real import- 
ance. The volume teems with interest of every kind from end to end. 


Mr. F. W. Cornish gives us two important volumes in his ‘‘ The 
“ English Church in the Nineteenth Century’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, 
price 7s. 6d. per volume), the first dealing with the period that ended 
about 1850, when ‘‘ No: Popery’’ riots were disturbing the land just 
before the secession of Dr. Manning, the second with the modern 
problems and activities that have since that date largely re-identified 
the Church with national life. Mr. Cornish rightly considers that 
“the history of the Church of England is to be viewed in connection 
“with the general history of England, and of the main currents of 
“ thought and action external to the Church.” He makes no attempt 
to disguise the fact that at the opening of the century the Church, 
“under the conduct of the High Church party, had lost her hold upon 
‘the conscience of the poor.” A century earlier 4 per cent. of the 
people were Dissenters; in 1800 25 per cent. were in Dissent. Yet 
the Church, deep in sleep, failed to realise its danger, and the attack 
of 1831 was met by panic legislation. The gradual awakening of the 
Church to its respofisibilities is really the theme of the first volume. 
We read in succession of the Evangelicals, the religious societies, the 
old High Church party, church building and education. This latter 
chapter might well be fuller. We do not think that it is true to say 
that “the chief educational organisation for nearly a hundred years 
“after its foundation was the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
‘t ledge,” though we fully appreciate the work of that great society in 
connection with the history of the charity schools. But these schools 
had become very inefficient by the end of the eighteenth century. Again, 
Mr. Cornish is entirely, in errér in speaking of the monitorial systém 
as a ‘‘ discovery ” by Dr. Bell. It had been in use in England from 
quite early times: at Sarum in the Middle Ages, at Manchester in the 
simseenth century (to give instances), and was described in detail and 
recommended by Brindsley in his Litererius, published in 1612. 
Mr. Cornish next deals with ‘‘Abuses and Reforms.” A third of the 
clergy were pluraliste, and there wert other abuses. The echo of the 
scandal of those days has not yet died away, and has greatly hampered 
the Church in its modern efforts. Mr. Cornish does not hide material 
facts, and in view of those facts the present vigour of the Church is almost 
mira ; SO we pass on to the education movement, which synchro- 
nised with the Oxford Movement and the new life of the Church, which 
is adequately described in the second volume: the revival of Convoca- 
tion, the awakening of a regrettable but very living ritualistic aspect of 
Church life, the new association of the Church and the poor, the new 
liberalism in Church life, and, above alt, her adventures and successes 
in the mission field. The grouping of the work is excellent, though, 
as we hav shown by one instance, some of the detail is insufficiently 
worked our, 
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In ‘‘ The Navy of Venice ” (John Murray, 153. net), by Alethea Wiel, 
we have discussed at length a subjeet of profound interest hitherto, '‘ by ' 
“some inexplicable oversight,’’ ignored or only treated in conjunction 
with the navies of other Italian ports. We wish that space permitted 
~ more than a bare recommendation of this excellent book, which shows 
‘all that the Venetian Navy did for a millennium ‘‘in developing the 
‘* individuality of the Republic,’’ and how.wealth and luxury arid neglect 
of sea power brought low the proud Queen of the Adriatic. The history 
is traced from the beginnings of Venice, and we see that the first Doge, 
Paolo Lucio Anafesto (697 a.p.), definitely organised his naval forces. 
Here, we read of the eatly days of the eleventh’ century, when we first 
hear of “the Espousal of the Sea’’ (Lo Sposalisio del mare), that 
magnificent spectacle. In the third chapter the warships are described, 
, the various galleys, the quinqueremes, quadriremes, galleons. We read 
‘much of the crusades, and especially of the Fourth Crusade, Enrico 
Dandolo and the capture. of Constantinople of 1204, a capture that had 
to take the place of the recovery of Jerusalem. Dandolo died at’ the 
age of 95, a year later, and lies buried in St. Sophia. We go on to read 
of the relations of Venice and Genoa, of the War of Chioggia, the tast 
of the four great wars between. those Powers, and of the mighty 
struggle between the Turks and the Venetians,. and so on to the’ 
Cyprian War, to the great victory of Lepanto, the Candian War, and 
the famous Morosini. We have finally a retrospect, and come to the 
‘last eventful scene. The discovery of Ametica, combined with other 
causes, brought to an end the Empire of Venice. The book is 
excellently written and should be in every library.’ 
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We wish we had space in which to do more than ‘heartily recommend 
the Studies in the Psalms by Dr. Emery Barnes contained in his volume, 
“Lex in Corde” (Messrs. and Co., price 58. net). Here 
we have eighteen psalms* in renderings that take more advantage of the 
~ .resultS of modern scholarship than seemed wise to the over-cautious . 
revisers of 7885. Dr. Barnes says modestly that “a new rendering, . 
“ which is ineuitable for public reading, may be useful for the elucida- 
“tion of a specially difficult” pasgage.’’ -> The text in each case is 
followed by full and careful comment. Thus he shows that in Psalm 
viii, the Psalmist “ teaches the truth hé knows, without knowing that 
“ his truth leads on to the two central truths of Christianity,” a singu- 
larly striking epigram. Again, in respect to Psalm xxii. he shows that 
the words ‘‘ they pierced my hands and my feet” are “either a mig: 
(‘translation ” or ‘‘a conjecture.’?? The original reading is fost. Dr. 
Barnes’ views as to the non-historicity of the psalms in an or 
_ direct sense are well known. He says here that tha earefal atudy f 
-“‘ the Psalter as a whole shows ‘conclusively that it is not a cpllection 
“of national ballads coloured with religion, but a -hymn-book slightly 
“ coloured by generalising references to certain gredt historical episodes 
. “Teg., the Exodus and the Sojournein the Wilderness] whic® have a 
= i igious significance.” He makes short work of the metrical 
theory (largely used now for destructive critical purposes), and shows 
that the whole theory is based upon a statement in Josephus that is in 
effect swept away by St. Jerome. The apparent metrical effect is due 
‘to parallelism or duplication used for the purpose of adding weight 
tó a passage, The book is full of most admirable thought, and will be 
widely read. © : : ` 9 
*Pealme i, tf, will, xvL, xviii., xix, xxiii., xxxvil, xl, xiv, IL, bevill., bebe, xe, xev, 
adv, cx. cig O ane 
' + + *. , 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


‘‘The Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse, 1300-1900,” selected and 
edited by Professor W. Macneile Dixon, will appeal to a far wider 
circle than Scotsmen. It is well printed, and covers a truly valuable 
range of literature. Professor Dixon asks in his Introduction, ‘‘ What 
“ig the value of the Scottish vernacular poetry taken as a whole? ” 
No doubt it is difficult to give the highest praise to such versen Pro- 
fessor Dixon admits that the vernacular poetry of Scotland of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries does not attain the highest standard 
if we take the standard implied in the adjective ‘‘nobke,’’ but real 
poetry may exist on a different plane, and there can be no doubt of the 
value of many Scottish ballads. Yet we hardly dare agree that ‘‘ over- 
“ whelmingly so if we include the ballads, there is a finer body of 
‘‘ Scottish than of English song, of verse that sings.” However, let 
the reader judge from this book, which begins with John Barbour . 
(? 1320-1395) and ends with the fine ode on Marischal College, Aberdeen. 


+ 
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John and Jean Lang are responsible for the selection and publication 
of a volume excellently illustrated in colours by Mr. W. Rainey, entitled 
‘* Poetry of Empire: Nineteen Centuries of British History ” (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, price 7s. 6d. net), and we are pleased to recommend it to 
those in search of Christmas presents. The effort has been made “‘ to 
‘* give as far as possible in verse form a chronological history of the 
‘* British nation.” The idea is a good one, and the poems are well. 
selected. The book opens with William Cowper's ode on Boadicea, 
and ends with “A Song of Canada,” by Mr. Robert Reid, and Mr. 
John Sandes’ ‘‘ What the Kings Heard, 1910,” at the funeral of King 
Edward VII. The poem on Canada is excellent: ' 


“ Worthy is she of a noble song.” 


The volume, of course, includes a number of passages from Shake- 
speare and our other famous classics. Well-known modern singers, 
such as Mr. Kipling and Mr. Newboit and Mr. Watson, also contribute 

their share of an interesting’ volume. 


* * : 
pe o 

Dr. George Brown, whose ‘“' acquaintance with the natives of the East 
“and West Pacific extends over a term of forty-eight years,” has done 
well in giving us his interesting illustrated volume entitled ‘‘Melanesians 
“and Polynesians: Their Life Histories Described and Compared ” 
(Messrs. Macmillan, price 123. net). His knowledge of the Samoan, 
To Fijian and New Britain tongues enabled him to obtain the 
accufate first-hand information from the natives recorded in this book. 
The Melanesians described are chiefly those of New Britain, the Poly- 
nesians, Samoans. We are also glad to hear that Dr. Brown has no 
theories of his own. The scientific faddist is, as he says, most danger- 
ous. Here we have described the islands, the home life, the practices, 
religion and superstition, customs, history and language of these 
peoples and the result is a scientific work of ‘high merit. The intense 
belief if magic im New Britain is a striking fact. What is the origin 
of the belief in magic? In Samoa it is interesting to notice that in the 
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matter of inheritance ‘‘ the eldest son has no exclusive claim or prefer- 

‘ence. A daughter would only succeed when male heirs fai.” We 

also find an inchoate stage of will-making. All the material is pecu- 

liarly valuable to students of, let us say, Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient 

Lew. But we'have no space to deal further with the book, which we 
hearty recommend. 

i + * . 


By an oversight we failed to notice some time since a most charming 
illustrated book, very suitable for a Christmas present to young people, 
and we take this opportunity of recommending it. It is Mr. Eric 
Parker’s “A Book of the Zoo” (Messrs. Methuen, p-ice 6s.). Mr. 
Parker has really entered into ‘‘ Zoo’? life, and makes the reader 
intensely interested not only in the appeafance and habits but also in © 
the characters of individual animals. His study of animafs at night in 
the Zoo will be read with the closest attention. The description of 
the sleeping rhinoceros is excellent. ‘‘ He slept with his head turned 
“away, and great intakes of breath swelled him witk rumbles and 
“rattles; great outrushes of air emptied him again; he snored on.” 
It is a weird business. To hear a crocodile cough at night must equal 
a midnight hour in the Chamber of Horrors. -The huge rats are perhaps 
as displeasing as anything. Is it true that the Zoo is one of the few 
places where the old British black rat js to be found at liberty? At 
night the leopards aré more cat-like than the lions: “‘long drab 
“creatures eliding, cats that would play or would kill, cats slipping 
as suddenly down into absolute stillness, into tree-trunks, into stones. 
“ AM} their colour leaves them; they become shapes, thin, slinking 
“shapes of cats.” This bri€f passage gives a good idea of Mr. 
Parker’s vivid style. He makes the Zoo an even more wonderful place 
than it is, for he carries us into the desert and the prairie and the rocks, ` 
and makes us realise how the beasts live, play and kill by day and 
night. 


” 2 . 


‘Five Centuries of English Verse: Impressions by Wiliam 
“ Stebbing ’? (Henry Froude, 2s. per volume), covers in two volumes 
our poets from Chaucer to Burns, from Weardsworth to Tennyson. It 
ig a re-issue of the books previously published under the title of ‘‘ The 
“ Poets : Geoffrey Chaucer to Alfred Tennyson, 1340-1892.” ° We agree 
with Mr. Stebbing when he declares that ‘‘ English poetry could want 
‘no nobler progenitor than Geoffrey Chaucer.” But surely it is a long® 
leap from Chaucer to Sidney. Some intermediate poet might well have 
been discuseed. Mr. Stebbing finds it difficult to think that Shakespeare 
the poet of the plays and Shakespeare the poet of the sonnets and other 
poems ‘‘ should have shared one mind,’’ and no doubt -his is a good 
theme from which to develop a discourse, a very brilliant discourse, on 
ee For a parallel case we must go back to Danteg, but is 
that so? Is not the enigma really part of every human heart, ant in 
Shakespeare it comes to the surface with his work. Mr. Stebbing 
- thinks that there was something to justify the classing of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson together. Indeed, we-must never forget, as we too 
often do forget, that Jonson fully appreciated Shakespeare. This book 
with its instructed and very brifiant and enlightening comment on the 
successive poets of our race is a book of the highest critical valge, and 
will make a charming Christmas present for men and women of literary 
taste, ; 
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Mr. Walter Jerrold has done good work in tracing in detail the relations 
of his grandfather, ‘‘Douglas Jerrold and ‘ Punch’ ” (Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., price 12s. 6d. net), and he has fortunately, through the help of 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann, been able to identify a great bulk of Jerrold’s 
contributions to a number of volumes (1844-8) of the Immortal Sage. 
Jerrold was associated with Punch from’ the second number in 1841 
until his death in 1857. Every Punch lover, and theré is no end of 
them, must purchase this book, which tells us much that we ought to 
' know of the famous author of Mrs. Caudle and reprints certain lengthy 
stories contributed to Punch—Capsicum House for Young Ladies, The 
Life ana Adventures of Miss Robinson Crusoe, Our Honeymoon, as 
well as the Exhibition of the English in China. The fine portrait of 
Jerrold at the beginning of the book indicates in a considerable measure 
the strong and subtle mind that set a new and’high standard of English 
humour. i 


A 


Here are two books, the publication of which we must notice but 
which it is impossible to criticise here: ‘‘ Modelling and Sculpture: A 
“ Full Account of the Various Methods and Processes Employed in 
“these Arts,” by Alfred Toft (Messrs. Seeley and Co., 6s., with 118 . 
Ulustrations and diagrams), and ‘‘ Human Anatomy for Art Students,” 
by Sir Alfred D. Fripp and Mr. Ralph ‘Thompson, the well-known sur- 
geons, with drawings by Mr. Innes I‘ripp and an Appendix on compara- 
tive anatomy by Mr. Harry Dixon (Messrs. Seeley and Co., price 7s. 6d. 
net), both being volumes in the New Art Library, edited by Mr. 
Spielmann and Mr. P. G. Konody. The first volume issued was “‘ The 
‘* Practice of Oil Painting and Drawing,” by Mr. Solomon I. Solomon. 
In the volume on modelling and sculpture some detailed reference to 
early Greek work from a practical point of view would have been 
useful to modern workers. The material for this is now available. 
However, it has not been possible to use it in this purely technical 
work on an almost new-born British art. ae 
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: NOTES. ; 


° The Society for Nautical Research was founded a few months ago 
to publish a periodical to serve as a kind of nautical ‘‘ notes and 
(raha and to supplement the ‘work of the Navy Records Society. 
long the subjects with which it may be expected to deal are the 
design, building and equipment of ships in former days, the language 
and custcme of the sea, nautical flags, relics, medals, etc. It is clear 
that,its promoters have a claime to wide and general support in a 
country which is so dependent upon its Navy. The title of the periodical 
is to be “ The Mariner’s Mirror,” suggested by a volume published in 
the year of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, of which the full title 
was ‘‘ The Mariner’s Mirroyr, wherin may be seen the courses, heights, 
“distances, depths, soundings, flouds and ebs, risings of lands, rocks, 
‘* sands and ehoalds, with the marks for thentrings of the Harbouroughs, 
‘“ Havers and Ports of the greatest part of Europe: their several” 
““traficks and commodities: Together wth. the Rules and instruméts 


r 
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“of Navigation. First made and set fourth in divers exact eea-charts 
“by that famous Navigator Luke Wagenar of Enchuisen, And now 
“ fitted with necessarie additions for the use of Englishmen by Anthony 
ae Ashley. ” 


2 +, . 


“The translator of Wagenar's work was admitted to membership of 
the Middle Temple in 1575 in accordance with the customs of those days 


se oung men of rank and family to pursue a couree of study at one 


Inns of Court. The date "of Anthony Ashley’s appointment as 

Clerk of the Privy Council does not seem to be known, but the transla- 
tion was undertaken at their request; and in the dedication to Sir 
Christopher Hatton he excuses ‘himself for the delay in publication by 
saying : ‘‘ By reason of my dayly attendance on your L, and the rest of 
‘“ my Lordes of her Majestie’s most Honorable Privie haere I was 
“ forced to take such time for this worke, as I could, stealth, both 
“for the translation it self, and for the over-seeying ae the negligent 
t gravers: besides many other my particular and private kets.’’ Sir 
Anthony Ashley’s younger brother, Robert, was also’a member of the 


. Middle Temple, and became a barrister ; but, ‘‘ finding the practice to 


`“ have ebbes and tydes (as have for the most part all other humane 


‘* employments), so he wrote in the ‘Advertisement to Almansor,”’ 
“I have stolne and snatched at vacant times some opportunities ; what 
“by Travaile, Bookes and Conference; to get some knowledge of 
“ farreigne countries, and vulgar languages: especially those of our 
“ neighbours (I meane the French and Dutch, the Spanish and Italian) 
-““ that by the perusing of their ‘writings, I might also bee made p e 

“of tbe wisdome of those Nations.” The result- is that the Middle 
Temple Library, to which he bequeathed his library, contains many 
quaint and interesting volumes relating to geographical discovery. It 
is sometimes considered to be strange that the unique Molyneux globes 
should be preserved there, but in view òf the interest which tbe Masters 
of the Bench and members of the Inn took in the maritime enterprises 
of the Elizabethan period, it is a most natural repository. It may be 
added that the third member of the Ashley family, Francis, became a 
practising barrister, and served the office of Reader in the, Middle 
Temple. He was called to the degree of Sergeant and knighted in 
1618. 


$ 
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The value of a study of bibliography is gradually being more widely 
appreciated in this country. The proportion of books which contasn 
some list of authorities or a bibliography on a small scale is steadily 
inereasing. The publication of a new edition of Sonnenschein’s 
‘Best Books ’’ and the issue of *Nelson’s ‘‘ Standard Works ” .ase 
significant in the same direction. But it is stil} natural to look across 
the Atlantic for bibliographical work of a comprehensive character. 
An interesting example is a bibliography of the Philippine Islands, 
which has recently been published ‘in a limited edition. If inetudes 
manuscripts as well as printed books, and its compilation has involved 
personal research by the editor, Dr. J. H. Robertson, in the archives 
and libraries of Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, England, Mexico, the 
Philippines and America. The result contains the labour of years, and 
forme the foundation for the study of the wHole or any portion of the 
history of the islands, which in their relationship with the United States 
provide an interesting comparative study with the position bf Great 
Britain in Egypt. i 
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. 5. NEXT RIE TSSANCE. 


` 


HERE has never yet been an age so vital that its children did 

not decry it as degenerate. Even the cave-man, one may 
suppose, held up his hairy hands in ecstasy at the austere figures 
scribed by bis forefathers om their rocky walls, shaking hts ragged 
head the while in scarce articulate lamentation over the decadent 
realism of contemporary art. To him, as to his descendant the man _ 
in the’ street, the end of the art he understood was the end of all art, 
and it was left to his children to discover beauty and truth in what 
had shown to him only the ugliness of falsity and disease. The true 
artist is always misunderstood by his immediate audience: he must 
educate a public before he can hope for appreciation. It follows that 
no age should be condemned on its own confession, for every age is, 
on its own confession, bad. Nor indeed is any age wholly worthy of 
condemnation, for none was ever yet so barren but that there lay 
concealed in it the root of future luxuriance. It was from the carcase 
of the Alexandrians that the rich swarm of Roman poetry sprang. 
An optimist who, despite the chorus of lamdatores temporis acti, 
preserves his faith in the future of our art, may extract some con- 
sofafion from such considerations as these, and, if he examine the 
forces which are at this moment (a moment by general consent the 
most degeperate in the history of literature) animating Europe, he 
shoulf find no difficulty in fortifying his optimism with a bulwark of 
sound logic The time is still dizzy with the discovery of a new 
world as strange, as rich, as full of promise as those broad lands to 
which Columbus sailed, of a new learning that bids fair to be a 
- hundred times more fruitful than that which the sack of Constanti- 
nople let foose upon astonished Europe. No century has seen a 
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„sink with Lucifer. They were 







Ys 
that weapon in his ʻi 
en with man’s destiny. To them 
he was a colossus, heroic in virtue as in vice, a gigantic figure, defiant 
and dominatmg. They wrote of large fates and towering issues. 
They bestrode the earth. They did not reason or analyse. The 
practice of life did not interest them. They had no eye for the 


` minute and timeless progress of humanity, for the infinite gradations 


of human feeling, the exquisite balance of human moralities. Detail 
was lost i the fierce light of their vision. 

“Never have human energies been so strictly concentrated on objects 
at once so grand and so simple. The dignity of a Titian or a 
Tintoret, the sublimity of Hamlet or Macbeth, are monuments of a 
simplicity the world can never know again. Never again will a 


- painter pose his figures with the sureness and nobility; the sumptuous 


ease, of those inspired craftsmen; never again will human speech 
attain the grandeur which dignified itein the mouths .of men who 
lived on middens and died in pot-houses. Hand and eye may grow 
more skilful, language ticher and more complex, but the world will 
never again rise to’that intensity- of achievement. Midday canmot 
recover the clarity of dawn. 

But though we have lost muchan falling from that divine simpligity 
we have also gained much, and our movement has been along the 
true line of human progress. The achievement of the Renaissance 


was, like that of Athens, a forced growth, a seed that im seclusion 
` and the heat of circumstance shot up suddenly, splendidly and alone, 


and died down almost as suddenly as it’had arisen. , In the times 
that succeeded, art, as it became more and more encumbered with 
the perils and problems of a broader civilisation, seemed to be feeling 
for a definite purpose. It withered info convention and flowered * 
into romance; but it was not till the scientific discovertes of the 
Victorian epoch that its real direction was defined for it. ` 
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The -hterary output of the nineteenth century was so vast and 
varied that it is difficult (if one looks only at the production of the 
Victorians themselves, perhaps impossible) to discern its guiding 
purpose. If, however, one asks oneself what is the legacy of those 
gigantic workers to our world of to-day, the drift of tendencies 
becomes clearer. Undoubtedly the great creation of the last fifty 
years has been the.novel There, and there only, have the moderns 
done what no one before has ever accomplished. The huge output 
of fiction during the last decade is apt to blind the critic to the real 
excellence of the work that has been and is being done in this field. 
Galsworthy, Forster, Conrad, Snaith, Arnold Bennett, Wells, Mase- 

field, and a score of others in this country, Maurice Barrés, Jules 
Renard, Sageret, Boylesvre, Tristan Bernard, André Gide, 
and a legion with them across the Channel, Selha Lager- 
loef ın Sweden, Léon Baroya and Valle-Inclan in Spain, 
and the younger schools in Italy, Russia and Germany, are all 
carrying on the traditions of their more famous predecessors. Indeed, 
the wonder is not that so much indifferent work finds a market, but 
that so much that is really excellent is. being produced and appre- 
ciated. Never before in the history of human endeavour has art 
‘ come so close to life and taken so wide and steady a survey; never 
have human passion and human thought been so freely and closely 
analysed, so glowingly and truthfully presented. Never has art so 
fully realised and achieved its duty of pointing the way to man, of 
crystallismg experience, of flashing into man’s eyes the beauty, the 
tragedy, the responsibilities of his world. The novel is, in fact, the 
most complete expression of experience yet invented by the mind 
of man. Its popularity need cause us neither surprise nor regret. 
It is m the development of the novel, therefore, that the clue to the . 
‘ immediate past and the promise of the future are to be found, for 
the tendencies which havé promoted that development are the pro- 
duct of the new knowledge. To the Elizabethans knowledge was 
pre a thing bewildering, dazzling, ‘dangerous. Our revelation has 

een fuller, and we have received it in a humbler spirit It has 
‘brought us face to face with life, with its actual sufferings and its 
ectual possibilities. The gospel*of pity and duty, which came to 
Christ by inspiration, has come to us by experience. The curtain is 
drawn back, and we see in a flash what we can do for the world, 
what we*have done for it (our great achievement and our lamentable 
failure), and what the world offers us m return. The artist sees it 
all, and cries out for freedom to tell what he has seen. To some, as 
to Balzac and the Russians, the message of pity is the keenest, and 
to them it becomes am obsession. They loom above the peoples, 
huge figures, shrouded, menacing, almost hopeless. Others see only 
the richness and promise; to them sorrow is an accident, a foily to 
‘be outgrown. Like Meredith they plunge their hands i in jewels. and 
pour & torrent that dazzles and bewilders. 
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sis N of art one feels the -same iE Tees 


‘Constable and Turner showed the way, which Manet and the 
Impressionists and our own younger and more sober school (Steer, 
Orpen, Nicholson, Connard, and others) have followed; whilé yet 
another school, rebelling against the more pedestrian ideal of repre- 


sentation, have, like the post-Impressionists and our own Augustus _ 


' John, striven for a more directly personal and subjective expression 
of experience. In sculpture, too, Rodin, with a stricter semse of 
beauty, has stretched the old canons in the same direction Every- 
where one sees the freedom, the passion for life, which science ang 
the Revolution first bred in France in the brain of Balzac. 

‘Surely we have here, in this new and infinite prospect which science 
has opened to us, in the new mind, eager yet humble, which it is 
`. breeding in us, the first element of a new Renaissance. But for a 


,, ve-birth we need another element. We must take from the old as 


well as from the new. The world owes as much to Mahommed the 
second as to Columbus. We need a new vision of what lies behind 


us, as well as a new horizon before. This anew light also science is- > . 


giving us. The study of the past has in the last few years taken on 
an entirely different aspect : it too is suffering the change from con- 
vention to humanity. Wherever the mind of the present touches the 
, past the spirit is discernible. It irradiates the historical work of 
Frederick Maitland; it -has revolutionised the world of criticism, 
where’ appreciation! is fast taking the place of pedantry. Never was 
ancient art so reverently, intelligently and critically studied In 
twenty years public taste has been revolutionised.’ Only a few public 
institutions, as ancient and as firmly rooted as the Royal’ Academy, 
still maintain a tottering resistance to the rising ‘tide © ` 

Here, therefore, are the two elements for qur re-making. It 
remains only for us to throw ourselves heart and soul into the move- 
ment. Those who have built their ideal upon the majesty and’ 
simplicity of the past may see nothing but laxity in the freedom of. 


the new spirit, nothing but grossness in its humanity. But that spirit 


is the spirit of life—of a life but newly conscious of itself, its power 
and its ‘responsibilities One cannot wonder, and one should cer- 


tainly not regret, that, after a yevefation so gigantic and so stranger © 


all the ardours,' all the energies of the mind are being turned upor 
life and the problems and potentialities of living. 
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REVIEWS. . 
THE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE#* 


The publication of a complete edition of Emily Broaté’s poems 
has an importance that is perhaps not generally recognised. In the 
history of the-evolution of poetry m. the nineteenth century there is 
a vistble gap which has never been bridged, never explained. There 
is a great gulf between the age of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge and Byrom and the age of Browning, Tennyson and 
Arold. It ts true that Wordsworth lived on, but his later work was 
mo bridge that carried mam across the roaring torrents of secular 
change from mountain height to mountaim height. The sudden 
intellectual and material activities that threatened, in an access, of 
splendid success, not only faith but human character in England, , 
reached its most threatening phase at the moment when the 
romanticists and the lake poets had fallen silent, and the new school, 
represented by Browning and Tennyson, had not yet arisen 
Spiritual “communication between the fwo ages seemed im danger 
of failure. At this moment we hear the voice of one crying in the 
wildernesses of Yorkshire, bidding the world remember that, after 
all, this earth and this hfe, with its failures and successes, matter 
but little. Life is short, the voice cried, eternity slong. It is etermty 
that we are seeking, or seeking to make possible; not bank balances 
or bankruptcy courts Suctess or failure here matter little, provided 
that we are courageously facing the thing that does matter—the 
hfe everlasting. It was the voice of Emily Bronté, who, in the 
sadnesses of her unneighboured life, and in the bitterness of her 
brother’s fall, had learnt, as Richard of Hampole, the medieval mystic, 
also learnt in the same wild country, that the human soul must look 
for satisfaction to another, that is, a better country than this world. 
The mysticism of Hampole, of Hilton, of Thomas à Kempis became 
jpcorporate with her nature, and her business in life became the 
business of preparation before, not the fall, but the rise’ of the 
curtain. We ‘see this all through her poems. These poems show 
‘tittle technical appreciation of form or even of metre, but (unlike the 
poems that now pour from the press) even in the lines that show the 

least command of technique, or even of ordered composition, we find 
that the” verses are overflowing with thought, with the philosophy, 
that ıs fo say, Aer philosophy, of life. Her personality is poured into 
the poems, and from the sometimes rugged lines we see reflected 
back a supreme personality that is assured of its own immortality 
_and of the life beyond the grave. 


* Ths Complets Poems of Emily Bronté, edited by Clement Shorter, with Intro- 
ductory Essay by W. Robertson Nicoll (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s. 
net.) R 
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` Now, if we de the work of Wordsworth, iia’ beyond 


Gil deus e ee ees Ge ae oe e 


find, despite the spirituality of his mind, that his song is, after all, 


„an earthly song. He takes uy back to Nature, and there we stay, 
conscious, most certainly, of the spiritual forces that underlie and .’ 


overlie Nature, but still in perpetual contact with the material and 
the y phenomenal It is not really a surprising fact that Words- 
and the Manchester school of economics were in such close 


‘geographical and temporal contact Both were intent on reality, and 


hoth piously believed that the return to reality would in the long 


run make for the salvation of man. Wordsworth no more condemns 


the eagle for chasing the hare than the Manchester school condemned 
the silk mills for eating out the souls of tiny chikdren. Emily Brontë, 
on the other hand, held out another world as the event that mattered: 
this world is cruel, wremediably cruel Jf we lve at all it is necessary, 


-she seems to say, that there should be a world beyond this place 


of pain, The fact of its necessity proves its existence for her, amd, 
indeed, for many others But the Browning schoot of thought, 
though adopting this ultimate position as to the future life, saw alzo . 
that the Wordsworth position had, too, its profound meaning; that 
the reality upon which Wordsworth fel back was, after al, the ante- 


~> chamber of the life to come, and as such was worthy of all adorn- 


ment, a place of infinite expectation. Thus a higher unity 
reconciles the conflict between the realism of Wordsworth and-the 
other-worldkiness of Emily Brontë. The very fact makes the poems 
of Emily Bronté of profound importance. Some illustrations of her 
mystic philosophy of life will make clear the above estimate of her 


“work. | Consider first her poems contained in the volume published 


by the three Brontë sisters it May, 1846. The first poem, “ Faith 
and Despondency,” strikes the note of certainty : 


f 


` And gazing Time’s wide cane o’er, 
> I weary for that land divine, 
When we were born, where you and I 
Shall meet our dearest, when we die; * 
From suffering and corruption free, 
_ Restored into the Deity. 


The Philosopher (1845) strikes the note of certainty as to survival 


f of identity after death. It presents the most brilliant mefaphar in 
-all her’ writing. The Prisoner, again, presents the same idea, and 


contains some wonderful lines. Was she thinking of the Manchester 


„school, its economics and its pmctice, when she wrote in this poem: 


‘My master’s voice is low, his bland and kind, 
ı But hard as hardest flint the, that lurks behind; ¢ 
And I am rough ‘and rude, yet not more rough to see 
- That ig the hidden ghost that has its home in me.” 
ž ` 
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She yearned with a wonderful yearning for hberty and the new life: 


“ And this shall be my dream to-night; 
Til think the heaven of glorious spheres 
Is rolling on its course of light 
In endless blias, through endless years ; 
I'll think, there’s not one world above, 
Far as these straining eyes can see, 
Where Wisdom ever laughed at Love, 
Or Virtue crouched to Infamy; ” 


But holding this view of a cloudless world to come, how should it be 
reached? Her “Day Dream” eaaly confirmed her belief in her 
theory when- 


“On a sunny brae alone I lay 
One summer afternoon ; 
It was the marriage-time of May, 
With her young lover, June.” 


But how get there? 


. 


ses 


. journey on, if not elate, 
Still never broken-hearted.” 


“ Well, thou hast: fought for many a year, 
Hast fought thy whole life through, 
Hast humbled Falsehood, trampled Fear; 
: What is there left to do? ” 
She regards life as ‘ 
“ The long war closing in defeat— 
Defeat serenely borne,’’— 


And a poem on “Honours Martyr” explains why the defeat is 
no defeat. But life must be strenuous: 


“I know the path I ought to go; 
I follow fearlessly, 
° Inquiring oot what deeper woe 
Stern duty stores for me.” < 


. a E EE 
New Mystic, of herself : 


° “ Riches I hold in light esteem, 
£ And Love F laugh to scorn; 
And lust of fame was but a dream, 
That vanished with the morn: 


“ And if I pray, the only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 
° Is, ‘ Leave the heart that now I bear, 


And give me liberty!’ 
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4° In life and death a chainless soul, 


+ 
* 


J ~ ~ E ' ` 
“ Yes,'as my swift days near-their goal, 
*Tis all that: I implore ; 


With courage to endure.’ : Š 


ETE E PRE toutes TIERT TE R, 
' edited by Charlotte Brontë, there is the same cry for home; for the 
eatthly home of the bleak Yorkshire moors. It is a sublimer nostalgia 
that inspired her later muse. Her last poem is filled with the same 
note of certainty aod home, and the necessity for effort to reach the, 
‘eternal hearth. ROC ic ee a Mee dhe sadly o 


are able 


- “ To ee doubt in one’ g 

‘ Holding so fast by Thine infinity ; 

: So surely anchored on ‘ 
/The steadfast rock of immortaliy, at 


~ 


And the God dert on far henio anota Bits and wicllanged 


identity was no external Being controlling the fates of ‘men, but was 


Sn nee es 


ú O God within my breast; 


ae ever-present Deity! 
Life—that in me has rest, : 
As J-undying Life—have power in Thee!” 


It is a proud, sublime philosophy, and it wil be found that this 
‘whole philosophy of life is confirmed and illustrated by the 67 poems _ 
first ‘published in 1902 and the poems'’now jist published Unequal © 
they are, and often broken and unpolished, but they add new weight 


_ to a philosophy of life that must, age alter äge, inspire and preserve 
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THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE IN PNGEANDS J 


* The niystery that ‘les behind the Elizabethan Age bas, despite 
_ the efforts of the multitude of Victorian critics and Geérman 


commentators, evaded solution Like Melchizeitek, the age has 
shrouded its origin with excess of light. © It suddenly blazed out of The 
darkness like a new star. How and when was it begotten? This pro- 
blem should have been the central problem of the History of English 
Literature now issuing from the Cambridge’ University Press. But 


* The French Renaissance in England : an Accenni of the j 
a A port hookers rh E R E ead A 
Hon- LL.D. G ; Fellow of the British Academy, (Oxford: at the Clarendon 


Press, price 108, net.) 
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the volumes dealing with the Elizabethan Age and the forerunning 
century, though they supply much interesting material, and give us 
most excellent accounts of particular writers, leave us much as we 
‘were, so fax as the mystery is concerned. This is the necessary 
result of writing a history of literature in compartments. Literature 
is cosmopolitan, and the vanety of tongues that pervade the literary 
area is not a hindrance to unity but a stimulus that produces new 
combinations and new directions of growth. We cannot; in any 
scientific sense, speak of the literature of Italy, France, Spain, or 
England, or even of Europe. Literature is the voice of a civilisation, 
and the voices of particular nations are different notes of the same 
voice. Dr. Sidney Lee, in the remarkable and profound work now 
uader consideration, realises to the full this deep truth, and acts upon it 
with all the vigour of the modern scientific spirit. He turns upon the 
mystery of the English Renaissance the self-same methods of research 
that are the. glory of the present day in dealing with the mysteries 
that lie behind the manifestations of matter. Here are phenomena 
dn the history of literature hitherto unexplained Let us analyse 
and reconstruct. Let nothing be too small for analysis. Let no 
fragment of evidence go unweighed. That ıs the spirit in which Dr. 
Lee has approached the Ekzabethan literary age. And he has come 
to conclusions that are new in the history of literature. Of course, all 
of us knew of French influence in general pervasive terms, but 
certamly there is no literary historian now living who would have 
dared, before Dr. Lee’s Oxford lectures were delivered, to talk of the 
French Renaissance as a primary, nay, a determining factor in the 
Elizabethan literary agé. That very painstaking and learned student 
of literature, Dr. T. G. Tucker, in his valuable and interesting work, 


“The Foresgn Debt of English Literature,’ in tis long chapter, 


entitled “ French Literature and English,” makes this statement : 


“Tt will be found that, though the influence of French literature 

` has been felt in every generation, there are two great periods in 
particular during which the creations and the critical principles of 

© Frenchmen have dominated those of our own authors, The one 
is the period between the Conquest and the rise of Chaucer; the 
second is the period which began in the seventeenth century with 


* * writers of the Age of Wafer and Dryden, and continued till ' 


toward the end of the eighteenth century, that is to say, till the 
time of Cowper and Burns.” 


‘That may be said to represent current opinion in the year 1907, 
when the above work was published. Dr. Lee, of course, is indebted not 
aly to his own efforts but to great numbers of French and English 
workers, who have dealt with various aspects of the general problem 
-of the relationship of France and England in the sixteenth century, 
while fir. A. H. Upham, im America, has, at the same time as Dr. Lee, 
worked at the general question itself. But, taken as a whole, 
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Dr. Lee’s results are new. The French influence on our greatest 
period was enormous. By the aid of French genius, English genius was 
‘lodsed from its toils and enabled to nealise potentialities unsuspected 
and incomparable. Dr. Lee declares that his “purpose in this 
“volume will have been fulfilled if I convince discerning students 
“of English literature of the sixteenth century that knowledge of the 
“coeval literature of France is required to verify thein estimates 
“of the value and originality of well-nigh all the literary endeavour of 
“Tudor England.” This is an entirely new estimate of the Age 
of Shakespeare. ; - ' i 
The work opens with a general account of the “Debt of 
“Tudor Culture to France,’ and this account is very impor- 
tant, for it makes it possible to understand how the extra- 
ordinary insularity of England, already, to some extent, broken by 
- the immense development of trade in the fifteenth century, was 
_ abolished, so far as the mflux of ideas went. It is possible, of course, 
td dwell too exclusively upon the unreceptive character of pre- 
Reformation England in relation to the Renaissance, Dr. Lee rather 
, forgets that England gave to the Continent the first stimulus in the 
matter of music; that, in fact, England was the cradle of the whole 
Reformation movement, and that her medieval architecture was 
supreme. These facts proved that within her lay infinite possibihties 
of revolt and reconstruction; and we take it that revolt and recon- 
struction are the essentials of every new birth. Yet, of course, it is 
_ true that our Renaissance was essentially a literary Renaissance, and 
to the French influence in this movement Dr. Lee devotes the five 
remaining books of bis great work. 

First, he deals with French influence in the earlier half of the 
sixteenth century, and then passes on to Elizabetham prose and the 
Elizabethan lyric. Next, in a book of extraordinary value, he 
analyses the message that the Huguenots had for England; and, 
finally, in a singularly brihant book, traces the French influence 
on that supreme European achievement, the Elizabethan Drama. The 
first of these sections is of pecular importance, for it brings igo 
strong relief the darkness of England in the half-century before 
the accession of Elizabeth, a period that saw the inauguration in 
France of “a golden age of scholarship.” In truth, England in that 
half-century had other things to do. Learning was stirring, and 
amid the crash of the Dissolution of the Monasteries, Henry stood 
sturdily out for the preservation of ‘the universities. The ‘last werds 
have not yet been written as to the eighth Henry’s services to culture. 
Meantime, the ancient French link was rapidly re-welded. The story 
of Palsgrave’s French grammar is very significant. “He, an English- 

“man, practically gave the French people rules for their own lan- 

“guage.” Then the influence of the French scholar-printers was great 
And our own press, from the beginning, bound up the literary forces of 
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the two countries. The translation of French writers set English 
prose going, though we think that Dr. Lee overlooks the very real 
prose basis to be found in Pecock’s Repressor, penned a century 
earlier, and does not admit the fact that our English chroniclers 
had more of Froissart than is commonly thought Nor, indeed, 
can we agree that “the translators from the French supplied Enghsh- 
“men with most of their: first knowledge of practical science.” 
Botany, from the Saxon times onwards (as Ælfric’s treatise shows), 
was popular enough, 

Dr. Lee plunges into the minute literary analysis that is the 

fundamental feature of this work when he traces the French influence 
on Skelton and Hawes, Wyatt and Surrey. For the first time the 
influence of Marot is shown: “ His influence continued to work in 
“Tudor England after it was stilled in France . . . With 
“Alamanni’s activity Surreys and Wyatt's efforts alike have 
“undoubted afinity.” Their links with the Elizabethans “are largely 
“of, French texture.” We are, however, hardly content to bebeve 
that “ France led the way to the general application of the vernacular 
. “to serious literature.” Pecock’s fifteenth-century vernacular works 
seems to us the answer to that contention, though French prose 
grew more rapidly in the next centuryy But Dr. Lee makes a striking 
and a new point when he dwells on the fact that French translations 
of the Bible influenced her prose in the most notable fashion, and 
we are content to think that this fact largely influenced our own | 
prose. But Dr. Lee is surely wrong in thinking that the early 
Enghsh versions bad been “well-nigh forgotten” when Luther 
spoke. The continuity of Protestantism throughout the fifteenth 
century, both in the English universities and in London, is too often 
overlooked, and Wiclif’s version was not our first version. But when 
Germany awakened it ıs, true that we “long leaned heavily on 
“foreign props.” Dr. Leg deals very clearly with the story of our 
versions printed abroad. Foreign printing of English books was no 
new matter. Such books poured in at the end of the fifteenth 
eentury.’ f 

Again we are reminded that the influence of Calvin in 
England was immense, and it was not least in the develop- 
ment of English prose. -His own majestic French re-acted 
‘on our prose with permanent effect, and his influence was 
coupled witk that of Jacques Amyot, who give Plutarch to the 
Pfench and English worlds. North’s translation of Amyot’s version 
of the Lives “is the largest piece that had yet been contributed to 
“our secular literature ; it is the primordial monument of ripe literary 
“ composition, and one of the richest sources of our literary language. 

“For the unaffected vivacity which is its most salient feature, Amyot 
“must? be allowed the main responsibility.” North’s mfluence on 
Shakespeare is familiar enough. That we have to thank Amyot for 
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this is less commonly realised. The influence of Montaigne on Bacon 

and the later essayists is, of course, familiar, but Dr.. Lee has made it 

more vivid by unveiling the close relationships that existed between 

Anthony Bacon and Montaigne, and shows that Shakespeare also ` 

owed something, perhaps much, to the Gascon observer of men and 
. manners. 

Dr. Lee’s monograph on French influence on the English sonnet 
and the various lyric forms is perhaps even more masterly than his 
treatment of the mfluence of French prose writers on our literature. It 
‘enables him to deal in vivid and yet learned fashion with the work of 
the mighty Ronsard and his Pléiade. We cannot deal with the subject 
“here, though a close perusal of these sections has left an impression 
of the great ‘French school not likely soon to be effaced. The 
influence of the Pléiade om Englapd was immense. It is “visible in 
“Ehzabethan metre, in turns of phraseology, in sentiment, in idea,” ' 
despite the conflicting influence of Greek, Latio and Italian poets. 
Shakespeare himself is touched by Ronsard’s lyre. His famous 


‘“ Hark! Hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings ” 


echoes the music of the Pléiade. In the strange fashion of the times 
other poets bodily lifted into Enghsh French poems of this date 
without a word of acknowledgment. Lodge was a monstrous 
offender, and there were many others, though Shakespeare, who was 
immensely influenced by the French sonnet, neither stole nor 
imitated. We note one contestable point in this chapter. Dr. Lee 
perpetuates the legend of the club called the “ Areopagus,” formed by 
Gabriel Harvey, Spenser, and Sidney. Mr. Maynadier,the Reader in 
English at Harvard, has, we think, shown that there never was such 
a club. One other small critical point must be noticed. Dr. Lee says 
_of the word “gouts” used in the phrase of, “ gouts of blood” in 
Macbeth (the French word Gouttes): “No Enghshman is known to 
“have used the word, either before or since, save in quotation from 
“this passage.” In fact, it was used as early as 1503, and was used 
by Byron in Lara, and other writers. But these are tiny points, onfy 
to be used by a reviewer in despair of other criticism. : 

_It is not possible here to deal with “the message of the Huguenots ” 
to literary England, though it is difficult not to speak of the influence 
.of Bodin, of Pierre de la Ramée (who directly affected Bacon), of 
Aubigné and du Bartas, “un Mitan, Mangué.” We may note im 
passing that Greenwich as well as Tottenham was a Huguenot settle- 
ment, and the fact is important as the English Court was at Greenwich. 
Nor can we deal with the story of the drama which Dr. Lee has here 

, traced in regard to both France and England with that profound 
learnmg which he wields.on such a question e can 
but quote his pronouncement that “in spite of the ‘ pre- 
“emmence of Elizabethan drama, which the world’s parlia- 
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“foreign suggestion was hardly less than the debt of Elizabethan 
“prose or Elizabethan lyric.” It has been with a sense of thankful- 
Dess that we have read this evenly balanced, learned, critical, and 
profoundly honest work, for it is mpossible not to recognise that it 
has added to the sum of human knowledge and thrown new light on 
certain aspects of supreme human achievement. ' 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S REMINISCENCES.” 


It rs good to read these reminiscences, which have been excellently 
edited by Mr. Amauld Haultain, and run on without that sense of 
discontinuity and irrelevance which Mr. Haultain’s very modest preface 
leads one to expect. The reminiscences are from the hand of a 
great master of style, and possess a vivacity and movement that 
really seem to reconstruct the successive periods with which they deal. 
The first chapters give a sharply outlined picture of life in a country 
town (Reading) in the boyhood of the author (1823-1834). “ Between 
“that state of things and the present there is only a single lifetime,” 
writes Mr. Goldwin Smith pathetically, “ yet I feel as if I were writing 
“of anriquity.” But, in fact, the change has not been so complete 
in English rural districts as he thought The second chapter gives 
us a pleasing account of the old Duke of Wellington, Strathfieldsaye 
being near to Mortimer where Dr. Richard Pritchard Smith, the 
father of Goldwin, Lived. There ane, too, some interesting notes on 
Napoleon. Lord Jobn Russell, who had met Napoleon at Elba, told 
Mr. Goldwin Smith that the common portraits were like Napoleon, 
but that his eye was “very evil” The ii of Eton in the 
‘thirties is very interesting : . 


“ Bullying I neither encountered nor witnessed. . 

Nothing was taught but the classics; even mathematics were ‘not 

© part of the school course, nor was the mathematicat master a 
member of the staff. . . . Our lessons were, as they had 
Homer. Virgil been for centuries, thirty lines, neither more nor less, of 

. irgil, Horace, Postaè Graeci, or Scriptores Romani. 
In the sixth form we read a Greek play. The thing most prized 
was Latin composition, especially in verse. If you wrote a good 

set ef verses, were senț to the Provost, the Headmaster read 

# them out to the class, and an asterisk was put after your name in 
the school list. This would now be deemed waste of time. For 
most of the boys it was so then; the few became very familiar 
with the Latin poete and acquired form in composition. A great 
London editor told me that the only members of his staff who 
oe in good form from the beginning had practised Latin verse. 


PAE PESA or Goien Sonith. Edited by Arnauld Haultain, M.A. Ilustrated 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, price tos. net), ` 
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Exercises were done out of school, and there was no scruple in 
getting them done for you or using old copies. On my arrival J 
was offered by the servant of the boarding-house a collection of 
old copies, indexed, so that you might be pretty sure of finding 
something available when the subject for themes or verses had 
been given out in school. There was one regular whole holiday 
and one half-holiday in every week. Saints’ days were also 
holidays. You were never in school more than three-quarters of 
an hour at a time. In morning-school you said by heart the 
Greek or Latin poetry which you had read in class. This was 
about the hardest part of the work, which, as a whole, was really 
little more than a formality.” 


The Newcastle Scholarship medal (which Goldwin Smith won) ` 
gave some impetus to real scholarship. Eton scholarship had, in fact, 
never grown cold. Porson was an Eton boy. Mr, Goldwin Smith 
passed to Christ Church in 1841, where, for a short period, he was 
under Dean Gaisford, but migrated to Magdalen, where the famous 
Dr. Routh nominated him to a.demyship. Here he coached under 
Congreve (known later as a leader of the Positivists), Mountague 
Bernard and Linwood, the famous Greek verse-wniter. Connington 
was Ins most famous contemporary at Magdalen. The account of Dr. 
Routh is delightful “He died of-an accidental malady im his 
“hundredth year.” . 

The account of John Henry Newman is, perhaps, as kindly as one 
might expect: “I heard him read the service, which he did in a 
“mechanical monotone, that he might seem tobe the mere mouthpiece 
“of the Church.” “The ‘Grammar of Assent’ is an apparatus for. 
“making yourself believe things which are good for you, but 
“of which there is no proof.” Yet few could resist “the witchery of 
“Newman’s style or fail to be fascinated by his romantic presentation — 
“of the Medieval Church after the amdity of the ‘high and dry’ 
“régime.” Some of the other portraits are life-like. “Pusey I used 
“to see gomg about with sorrowful vrsage and downcast eyes and 
“looking Hke the embodiment of his favourite doctrine, the irremissi- 
- “bility of post-baptismal sm” “Manning I saw ascend the pulpit, a 
“most imposing figure, looking like an apparition of the Midd 
“Ages; but I thought him a tinkling cymbal, as, im fact, he turns out 
“to have been. That he would never have seceded if they woyld 
“have made him a bishop was the opinion of his brother-in-law. 
_ “Samuel of Oxford” This is a trifle malicious, and the Tractarians 
get a little more than they deserve from Mr. Goldwin~Susth’s pen. 
He beheved that Ward forced the hand of Newman, “who had 
“ probably looked to remaining leader. in the Church of England, and 
“ultimately negotiating re-union with Rome.” ‘The suggestion is 
possible, but, on the whole, rather offensive. Keble is the only name 
that escapes something more than caustic comment. One ig rather 
surprised to find Mr. Goldwin Smith stating that during this heated 
period “social tolerance remained generally unimpaired, and 
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¢ conversation in the Common Room was free.” University lecturing 

was at a very low level at this date. Smith attended Buckland’s 

course on geology and could not help marking the shifts to which he 

“was driven in his effort to reconcile geology with Genesis, The effort 
“now is to reconcile Geneszs with geology.” 

To many readers these earlier reminiscences will prove more 
attractive than those dealing with the days m which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith played a part in the public life of our greatest political period. 
His comments on Gladstone are caustic enough, though he recognised 
his-high moral aspirations. “That Gladstone was a statesman of the 
“very highest class, I should find it difficult to believe. His moves 
“always seemed to be impulses rather than parts of a settled plan.” 
He agreed with Archbishop Tait that Gladstone’s “levity” was the 
danger. For Disraeli he has no good word and many hard words. 
In fact, he never forgave Disraeli for having lampooned him in 
Lothair, amd consequently the violence of the onslaught on Disraeli 
has rather a mid-Victorian sound. But, in truth, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
was a mid-Victorian, and had all the brilliancy and all the defects and 
all the reforming qualities of his era For this reason this volume 
has a very real value. He knew everyone worth knowing, and it 
was that fact which gave the stińg to Disraeh’s gibe. He was, more- 
over, a true member of the Manchester school, and consequently _ 
looked with fear at modern Socialism and (perhaps justly) at modern 
vagueness in economics and politics. His eulogy on Bright and 
Cobden is delightful reading. Bright, the great orator, brought his 
wonderful heart and voice into harmony with all surroundings. 


“He had no doubt formed his style on the Bible, which I 
never heard read so well as when I heard him read it to his 
household. . . Cobden, too, I had the happiness of know- 
ing well. . . His kindness of heart, his charity, his candour 
had remained unimpafred by all his battles. Wrong and oppres- 
‘sion ke hated with all his soul: but he had no enmities, any more 
than he had rivalries. His nature was entirely sweet and sound.”’ 

e 

Of Cobden he adds “he was a Free Trader indeed” Modern 
English Free Traders he regarded as “ merely advocates of a par- 
“ticular tariff.” Of Lowe he tells excellent stories, and does fair justice 
to that brilliant mam After bouts of journalism, some taste of law, 
and work on the University and other Royal Commissions, Goldwin 
#mith returned to Oxford in 1858 as Regius Professor of Modem 
History, and he held this post til 1866, when he returned to his 
father at Mortimer. His father’s death in 1868 led'to his accepting 
a Professorship at the new Cornell University, founded to aid poor 
youths, where he spent happy days. His name in his lifetime was 
given to a new Hall at Cornell. From time to time he re-visited 
Europe, aad found it “a rather melancholy pleasure.” In 1870 be 
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finally passed over to Canada, “ where three branches of my family 

“were settled,” and he gives us an account of various visits to 
Washington, which should be compared with bis account of America 
‘just after the war. We have also accounts of visits “to that land 
“of miraculous promise, the North-West.” The chapter on Canadian 
politics will be read with great interest at the present time, and his 
kife in Canada (where he married in 1875) is traced in a last chapter. 
It was a quiet close to an eventful life; a life crowded to the full 
_ with experience and with the pleasures of intellectual strife, but one 

that thardly fulfilled the magnificent promise of his youth Mr. 
Goldwin Smith might have been a very great man; but on the 
whole he preferred to be the critic of lesser men than himself. 


*. = * 
THE NEW LAOKOON+* 


We desire to commend to the attention of students this brilliant essay 
“on the Confusion of the Arts” entitled “ The New Laokoon ” by Mr. 
Irving Babbitt, of Harvard. Despite Lessing’s attack on the Confusion 
of the Arts in his famous Laokoon, “the nineteenth century witnessed 
“ the greatest debauch of descriptive writing the world has ever known. 
“Tt witnessed, moreover, a general confusion of the arts, as well as of 
“the different genres within the confines of each art.” Mr. Babbitt 
_ shows us that Lessing was dealing with a pseudo-classical confusion,” 

the whole theory of imitation in art as understood by the critics of the 

Renaissance; he was not dealing with what Professor Babbitt wery 
aptly calls “the Romantic Confusion,” which began with Diderot and 
Rousseau. Lessing slaughtered the Renaissance rendering of the 
Horation maxim st pictura poesis, not the imitativeness that enabled 
Shelley to re-mspire the sky-lark, or Keats to give new life to the art 
of.the Grecian Vase. ' Professor Babbitt’s estimate of Lessing is 
interesting. He regards him as “im some respects the most masculine 
“ figure Germany has produced since Luther.” In their respective fields 
they played a similar rôle. Luther protested against a Catholif® 
Church that obscured the truths of Scripture; Lessing protested 
against a Critical Church which obscured the truth of classical doctrine 
in Art. 1 


Just as Luther, again, in distigguishing true Christiamity from 
pseudo-Christianity, was led to set up the text of the Bible as% 
sort of visible absolute, a true and perfect touchstone in matters 
religious, so Lessing, in distinguishing between the truly classicat 
and the pseudo-classic, set up Aristotle’s ‘‘ Poetics’’ as a sort of 
visible absolute, a complete criterion in everything relating to 
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literature, especially the drama. Everyone.knows the passage in 

-© which Lessing declares that the “ Poetios’’ is as infallible in its 
own way as the elements of Euclid. Furthermore, just as Luther, 

in paige ay ae any from spiritual servitude to Rome, aimed 

. to eet up a definite daolne] in place of what he had abolished, 
and looked with horror on those who made use of their new 
liberty to fall into mere antinomianism, sọ Lessing, in emanci- 
pating Germany from inteHectual and literary servitude to France, 
proposed to substitute a new code for the false code he had 
abrogated, and looked with disgust on the young antinomians of 
the Storm and Stress, who were for getting rid of all codes and 
setting up instead an uncharted emotionalism. Finally, just as 
Luther, though attacking the formalism of Rome, was himself in 
some sort a formalist by his emphasis on the text of the Bible, so 
Lessing, in his attack on neo-classic formalism, remained more 
or less a formalist himself by his insistence on an infallible 

Aristotle. 

But Lessing, though he has no high rank to give to landscape 
painters in word or colour, is really only concerned to show that there 
can’ be no mingling between poetry and painting; that they are, in 
fact, formally distinct; as Professor Sylvanus Thompson recently 
assured us in his Christmas lectures, that there can be no real relation- 
ship between colour and sound, despite the views two centuries ago of 
Father Castel But it was no part of Lessing’s business to forsee the 
future, to foretell the Romantic Revival and the Confusion of the Arts 
that followed To deal with that question, in so far as the Confusion 
is destructive, we need a new Laokoon, and here it is given us: 
Professor Babbitt sets himself to inquire “whether the romantic 
“writers were true Platonists, just as we were led to inquire whether 
“the neo-classic writers were true Aristotelians.”’ The essayist clearly 
finds that men lıke Rossetti are very far away from Plato. The whole 
school of those who use wrongly imaginative illusion and materialistic 
impulses are corrupting both the sources and the ideals of{Art. Indeed, 
and with much truth, Mr. Babbitt insists on the profound distinction 
between the Elizabethan romanticists and even so rare a creature as 
Keats.) “They were interested in actual adventure, caring little for 

“the mysterious dalliance of soul and sense in the tower of ivory.” 
Lessing attacked purely objective Art. This writer attacks indirect 
objectivity such as, for instance “suggestive word-painting,” which, 
despite its legitimate uses in Art, is an evil, as it tends to turn “the 
“ nature cft into q religion ” and marks “ the beginning of decadence.” 
. Babbitt’s concluding chapter is the portion of this brilliant book 
to which we would draw special attention, for in it he finely and 
bravely attacks the causes of that decadence in every form of Art that 
at present oppresses the Western world. The pseudo-Aristotelians 
were swept away by Lessing when he swept and garnished the House 
of Art. But worse spirits entered, the pseudo-Platonists. The neo- 
Classics were at any rate under the rule of law, even if they turned 
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the law into a rule of thumb. Form they had, but the romantic move- 
ment that followed aimed, under Rousseau’s genial guidance, at 
aimlessness, lawnessness. But law is as necessary as spirit to Art , 


“ We should have the courage to affirm in the face of most 
contemporary opinion that a man may throw off the puter law 
only in the name of a higher law, and not in the name of universal 
sympathy.-. . . The chief use of any widening out of know- 
ledge and sympathy must be to prepare them more fully for the 
supreme moment of concentration and selection, the moment when 
he exercises his own special faculties. Now to select rightly a 
man must have right standards, and to have right standards 
means in practice that, he must constantly set bounds to his own 
impulses. Man grows in the perfection proper to his own nature 
in almost direct ratio to his growth in restraint and self-control. 
The neo-classic humanists were right after all in looking on the 
highest law as a law of concentration—a law of unity, measure, 
purpose. Only they were wrong in turning the law into mere 
formalism. The sentimental naturalists, however, erred still more 
gravely when in getting rid of the formalism they got rid at the 

- Same'time of unity, measure, purpose, and gave themselves up to 
; mere emotional expansion. This meant in practice getting rid of 
the very idea of a special law for human nature. For the word 
law means in practice the establishing of a causal sequence 
between a certain number of isolated facts or phenomena; and 
anyone who seriously sets out to establish a causal sequence 
between the facts of human nature will speedily come to recognise 
. other forces besides those of expansion. Furthermore all the 
experience of the past, cries, as though a thousand tongues, 
through the manifold creeds and systems in which it has been 
very imperfectly formulated, that the highest human law is a law 
of concentration. Therefore, the sentimental naturalist wants 
none of this experience.’’ 


That is the exact truth, and it is finely put. It is with a sense of 
exhilaration that we read those words from Harvard, for it means that 
the American who thinks has realised the end of these things, namely, 
the moral effect on the life of a great mation of the absence 
of law in the manifestations of civiHsation, which are, we 
take it, Art itself. Some modern naturalism is false, false in thë 
dogmatism of its science, in the formlessness of its art, and in the 
absurd relationship that each claimg to other. But the end has, we 
believe, come. Science has at last learnt humility, and even post- 
impressionism is not immune to a world-wide wave of laughter. Mr. 
Babbitt, indeed, takes a little more sgriously than we are isclined to 
take the fooleries that have stamped the pseudo-naturalists aft 
impressionists of the last century, and we think that his zeal against 
those perverters of art and morals has led him to confuse their poor, 
- corruptible stuff with the realities that gave that stuff some galvanic life, 
the realities that men like Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth jn their 
different spheres held out to the world. Of course, Mr. Babbitt realises 
that the reaction from formalism gave the world, in fact, the other 
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“half truth,” that sense of vitality which, if it is only, as he says, 
combined with “ faith in law,” will bring man at any rate to a Pisgah- 
glimpse. But Mr. Babbitt, though he twice points out that his criticism 
does not apply to the whole modern movement, yet seems not to realise 
that that portion of the movement which he cniticises with such deadly‘ 
certainty is, after all, very ephemeral. The doctrine that he preaches 
was (to take only England) preached by Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and was acted upon by thousands of social workers to whom 
literature and art, in a religious guise, were the mainsprings of effort. 
It is only during the last ten years or so that the evil here tilted against 
has become serious, and we believe that it is already passing away. 
Indeed, this brilliant book is the best evidence of the fact. That we 
need a return to law inspired by life in every department of human 
affairs is generally realised, and that very fact may inspire us with 
the hope that a renaissance is at hand. The very earnestness with 
which every department of study is taken up today by the new 
Democracy is evidence of a profound change. What is needed at this 
moment is a great poet to sing the epic of Law and Love. 


eo 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


“ Educational Aims and Efforts, 1880-1910’’ (Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., price 73. 6d. net), is a volume that expresses the views 
of Sir Philip Magnus during thirty years on the subject of national 
education. The first part of the book traces the progress in elementary 
education, deals with secondary educational problems and London 
University ideals, and describes the technical instruction movement and 
the relationship of education to certain social problems dtring these 
thirty years. e second part contains a reprint of ten articles and 
addresses on education issued between 1888 and 1907. At the beginning 
of the period, 1880-1910, the effects of the Act of 1870 were only 
Reginning to be felt. There were then nearly 4,000,000 children in the 
public elementary schools, and the system, marred though it was still’ 
by “ payne by results,’’ was really at work. As early as 1885 the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, Mr. Magnus and offers were agitating for free education, 
but this did not come till 1891. Mr. Diggle’s prophecy that it would 
raise the education rate to 28. in the pound was, happily, very wrong. 
It is not that yet, ‘‘ although it now includes provision-for secondary 
“ schools? for the training of teachers, and for technical and higher 

<“*education.’? Manual work was intrdduced into the curriculum, and 
the old Minute, allowing the formation of ex-standard classes, made 
the existence of continuation schools possible, though this type of school 
was woefully abused by the creation or ae cul-de-sac higher grade 
schools, which have now happily disapp . Real progress has been 
made in elementary education in the last forty years, and it is nowclearly 
differenfiated from secondary education. Sir Philip Magnus declares 
that “ there can no longer be any doubt that elementary instruction 
“must be based on practical work, and must have an experimental 
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“rather than a literary bias.” But why any bias at all? Why not 
knit together (as is done in Germany) all the various fundamental 
activities by the method of School Journeys? We have every sympathy 
with the reason that dictates Sir Philip Magnus. in making his 
suggestion, but we nevertheless greatly deprecate the proposed bias. 
The practical and the literary basis should be combined. Anthing else 


merely tends to create permanent class distinctions—a permanent milieu 


for a permanent section of society. 


pe 


* * * 


, 


. The late Professor Churton Collins has left us in his fectures on 
“ Greek Influence on English Poetry’ (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Ltd., price 3s. 6d. net) an excellent and suggestive work, which will no 
doubt be speedily Sa a uired by all who remembered Professor Collins as 
a lecturer. Dr. ael Macmillan tells us in his Preface that these 
lectures ‘‘ were prepared primarily for those students in the School of 
“ English Literature recently instituted in the Birmingham University, 
* who had taken up Greek as an additional or subsidiary subject, and 
“had, therefore, to master the relation between Greek literature and 
K English literature,” though, in fact, they were thrown open to a 
latger audience. The first lecture deals eloquently with '‘ Greek as a 
“ Factor in Modern Education.” ‘‘ With the progress of taste and 
‘intelligence, the demand for Greek education wilt become stronger 
“and stronger.’ The second lecture deals with the ‘‘ Introduction of 
“ Greek into England.” We might possibly criticise certain points. 
It is practically true that ‘‘ the Pontificate of Leo I., 440-461, may be 
‘* said to mark the point when Latin completely superseded Greek as the 
‘language of the Church,” but it is not actually true. Greek played a 
part in various cathedral services for many centuries onward—even into 
the seventeenth century. In the reference to Grosseteste and Bacon 
some notice might have been taken of the Itacism introduced by them 
(being the pupils of Greeks) and later condemned by Erasmus. The 
learning of this chapter is as undeniable as its fascination. Professor 
Collins in the three remaining lectures deals successively with the 
influence of Greek poetry, Greek'criticism and Greek philosophy. We 
can but quote one phrase as to the classical influence on our poetry. 
S ‘It would not be too much to say that the history of the development 
‘and characteristics of two-thirds of what is most valuable in English 
poetry is the history of the modification of Celtic and Teutonic 
£ fea by E elements. These classical elements are almost 
“ entirely Greek, being derived either directly or indirectly from Greék 
‘‘literature.’’ It is clear that it would be'disastrous to let the study of 
Greek decline in this country in an age when we need, as never before, 
true poetry, criticism and philosophy. But whether our present system 
of compulsory ill-crammed Greek is any help to Greek culture we 
may doubt. 


+ * + e 
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.‘“Home Life in Spain,” by S. L. Bensusan (Methuen and Co., 
108. 6d. net), makes exceedingly pleasant reading of a light kind for 
those who love a picture. In its couleur de rose and somewhat journalistic 
way all the outward attractions of Spanish life—the light dancing and 
music, the characteristic tone and colour of the various regions, almost 
separate countries, which go to make up Spain—are presented with a 
glow of sympathy. But the reader soon feels that a large proportion 
„of the attractions which make the country so interesting are destined 
to fade awav under the pressure and example of modern civilisatign. 
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Of very different tone and calibre is Mr. Rafael Shaw’s volume ‘‘ Spain 
“ from Within ’ (Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin). Mr. Shaw also has gone 
* into highways and byways in his study of a people, but has come forth 
with a deep sense of the heavy burdens under which the nation is 
groaning. Politics, business, religion, education, are all half-strangled 
by maladministration, ill-placed taxation, unfair conditions as the result 
of the too powerful Church, and the corrupt system of government. 
The religious orders, and especially the Jesuits, are handled with justi- 
fiable severity. The poverty of the people and the very abject condition 
of the people’s schools in the country districts are described with a 
careful pen, every statement being backed up by actual cases, quota- 
tions from official documents and statistics. “The conditions seem 
almost hopeless. But throughout the book is a strong sense of the 
real powers of the people—powers which only want opportunity to 
develop and to make a great nation. Mr. Shaw puts his faith in the 
Liberal party, with M. Moret at its head. Particular politicians are . 
apt to be disappointing, but there is no question that strong forces are 
at work (and those not only amongst the Republicans), which are bound 
within a short time to break up old systems and to bring about changes 
right through the country. To be truly interested in such a neighbour 
as Spain the deeper questions in Mr. Shaw’s book must be studied, as 
well as the charming pictures by Mr. Bensusan. 


+ * * 


“ Vanishing England ’’ (Messrs. Methuen, price 158.), by Mr. P. H. 
Ditchfield, and illustrated by Mr. Fred Roe, deals with a sad subject, 
and yet an inevitable result of the spread of industry, and the change 
of manners, and even the erosion of thesea :—the disappearance of old 
landmarks and historic buildings. ‘‘ Every day witnesses the destruc- 
t‘ tion of some old link with the past life ‘of the people of England. A 
“stone here, a buttress there—it matters not; these are of no 
** consequence to the innovator or the iconoclast.” But Mr. Ditchfield 
takes rather too gloomy a view. No doubt many of our treasures 
depart into darkness or America; but, on the other hand, the Americans 
treasure our treasures and keep them in safety, while of the landmarks 
that remain we to-day take a care Hitherto unknown. But, nevertheless, 
much disappears: most of the walls of‘ walled towns are gone: 
‘‘ Berwick-upon-Tweed, York, Chester and Conway Have maintained 
‘‘ their walls in good ‘condition. Berwick has three out of its four 

* cates still standing.” Mr. Ditchfield goes on Ee give us an excellent 

account of other once-walled towns, such as Lynn, Great Yarmouth 

r the last remnant of the wajl in Rampart Road vanished only a 

ew years ago), Ipswich and Rye. Chester alone retains the entire 

circuit of its walls complete. We read here much of early houses, as at 

Shrewsbury, at Oxford, and in the counties. There are plenty of 

excellent vld farm buildings i in Surrey, and also in Norfolk, where the 
esent writer has seen a fine twelfth-century building in occupation. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Old Castles’ will be found full of interest. The 

Normans often used Roman sites and walls, as at Pevensey, Porchester 

and Colchester. Burgh Castle is one of the finest of the surviving 

Roman castles. The term Castle Street will generally indicate the site 

of a vagished castle. Vanishing churches are an even more interesting 

subject. ‘‘ At the present day many old churches are vanishing!” 

Only nine of the old London churches survived the Fire. The old 

churches were replaced by Wren, but eighteen of these have been 
destroyed (fourteen of thém since 1860). Modern improvements and 
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necessities (such as the water supply of great cities) sweep away old’ 
churches and houses. Churchmen should read of the many ruined 
churches in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and East Anglia. It is not 
possible here to do more than add that Mr. Ditchfield passes on to 
deal with almost every form of antiquarian remains, from Inns to 
Whipping Posts, and (with the aid of very delightful illustrations) doea 
much to arouse interest in (and thereby does a great deal towards 
saying) the many surviving relics of the past. 


\ 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


We must draw attention to a remarkable volume, entitled ‘‘ An 
Unknown People in an Unknown Land’ (Messrs. Seeley and Co., 
price 16s. net), being ‘‘an account of the life and customs of the 
‘Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, with adventures and 
“ experiences met with during twenty years pioneering and exploring 
‘among them,’’ by Mr. W. Barbrooke Grubb. Mr. Grubb was the 
pioneer missionary of the Church of England South American Missionary 
Society in’ the Paraguayan Chaco in 1889, and twenty ‘years of con- 
tinuous work has made him the “ greatest living authority on the 
í Indians of the Chaco.” Mr. H. T. Morrey Jones has here edited 
(excellently) Mr. Grubb’s notes. The effect of the Mission has been to 
pacify an immense area (200,000 square miles) of a once wild country. 
The Roman Catholic Paraguayan Government have conferred upon 
Mr. Grubb the title’ of “ Pacificator of the Indians.” This work has a 
peculiar’ value, as the interior of this part of South America (between 
the rivers Paraná and Paraguay on the east, Argentine and Bolivia ón 
the west and south) is still almost unknown? The volume gives us a 
close insight into native Indian life, into the method of their arts and 
industries, into their religious rites and superstitions, their social 
methods, their morals. ‘‘ The Indian character is particularly difficult 
“to understand, for it is full of contradictions—kindness and cruelty, 
“ gentleness and harshness, unselfishness and greed, courage and 
“ timidity, strong affection and callousness,eemotinn and stoicism, being 
“Soften found strongly marked side by side in the same individual.’”’ 
These are the contradictions to be found in all child life. There is an 
excellent Appendix dealing with the geological structure, climate (megn 
temperature 72°), fauna and flora of the Chaco; and a very important 
Appendix on the language spoken by the Lengua Indians has been 
written by Mr. R. J. Hunt, who is,the chief authority on the subject. 
The book is of great value; and is excellently illustrated and printed. 


* + * 

Kilmersdon, in the county of Somerset, is not a parish with any 
particular claim to public attention. It has no building of striking 
importance, no natural features to form a special attraction to the 
visitor, nor can it claim to have been the home or birthplace of any 
famous man. It is, in fact, a typicat English village, with its ancient 
parish church, but more fortunate than many in possessing a cheonicler, 
who with diligent research has collected all that can be ascertained 
- about the parish, its nranors, churches and collieries. In compilipg the 
volume (‘‘ Notes on the History of the Parish of Kilmersdon,”’ 


\ 
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Barnicott and Pearce, Taunton) Lord Hylton has made use of manu- 
scripts in his possession which happily were not destroyed ‘according 
to the intention of their owner more dan a hundred years ago. It is 
unnecessary to examine in detail the contents of the book. Those who 
are in any way connected with the neighbourhood will be ill-advised if 
they do not endeavour to obtain a copy. To others it may serve as a 
‘model of the manner in which may be ascertained that portions of the 
familiar parish church have contributed to give shelter to worshippers 
for a thousand years, that the present incumbent is one of a long line 
whose names can be recorded for nearly seven centuries, and that a 
cottage, which hardly anyone notices, can be identified as part of the 
old church house—usually a building of some historic interest. If the 
village has not collieries, like Kilmersdon, with quaint disputes as to 
their ownership, it may probably furnish upon inquiry some other item, 
such, for example, as a cricket field where dukes and lords in days 
gone by have shown their enthusiasm for the village game. Time and 
trouble are required for the research, but it is fascinating work, and a 
real service is done to the community by disseminating knowledge of 
their home, and perhaps one more influence added to stem the tide of 
emigration to the newly-built, unlovely urban area lacking entirely in 
historic associations.. i 


2 


* * + 


Lord Eversley, the Founder (in 1865), the President and Chairman 
of the Commons Preseryation Committee, tells ‘‘the story of the 
“battle during the last forty-five years for public rights over the 
“ commons, forests and footpaths of England and Wales ” in his book, 
entitled ‘‘Commons, Foreste and Footpaths” (Messrs. Cassell and 
Co.), now in a revised edition. Lord Eversley and his friends have 
done a splendid work, a work that will live when that of many eminent 
politicians is forgotten. The commons saved are the monuments that 
will keep alive the memory of Lord Eversley, who has for nearly half a 
century fought as hard as a man could fight on behalf of the ple. 
It is rightly claimed by Mr. E. N. Buxton and Mr. Robert Hunter, 
who write a preface to this edition, that the ‘‘ attention drawn to the 
‘commons as open spaces soon led to an examination of their economic 
“ value in rural districts, and this in turn to a consideration of the 
“ communal system, on which the country was formerly cultivated, and 
“the advantage of retaining’ and fostering some collective interest in 
‘the soil of the country.” Moreover, the great modern open-air 
movement, the idea of the return to the land, owes much to Lord 
Egersley and his fellow-workers. The book is a valuable and detailed 
account of the long struggle which is not yet ended. Cribbing from 
commons by means of gates that are altered in position is still not 
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saben: * . * + 

The art of colour printing has reached a wonderful ection, and 
can be seefi in that perfection in the edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Golden 
Legend ’’ (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, price ros. 6d. net), illus- 
trated by Mr. Sidney H. Meteyard. “Ene twenty-five illustrations are 
full of dramatic force and religious feeling, and have that strange note 
of medieval fancy that distinguishes the work of Albrecht Dürer when 
he crowned with his weird idealism the woodcut work of the monkish 
printers. The colour work is wonderfully reproduced, and recalls some 
of the finest work that adorns certain fifteenth-century MSS. Longfellow 
would have been proud to have seen his medieval legend so well set 
in mediseval colour and line work. R 
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In Mr. Thomas W. Corbins’ volume, entitled ‘‘ Engineering of 
t To-day ’’ (Messis. Seely and Co., price 58. net), we have discussed 
fron a modern point of view sources of power, the transmission of 
power, the materials and tools of the engineer, bridges, ships and , 
warships, guns, water supply, electric and steam traction railways, 
electric heating and lighting, scientific measuring or ‘adjusting by 
means of micrometers, jigs. The comparator, for testing yard 
measures, is a wonderful instrument. Mr. Corbins gives us also a 5 
chapter on ‘‘ The Conquest of the Air ”? and on the future of machinery. 
“It is quite safe to say, therefore, that one of the great efforts of 
“engineers for many years to come is likely to be in the directiomof 
“ devising more efficient ways for using the stores of energy whi j 
“exist in our coal deposits.” The book is an excellent one, especially 
‘for boys and inventive young men. ; 





NOTES. 

The well-known Journal of Theological Literature, edited by Professor 
Harnack and others, asks us to publish the following notice :—‘‘ Die 
theologische Literaturzeitung, das bekannte Organ der wissenschaftlich- 
kritischen protestantischen Theologie, zur Zeit herausgegeben yon 
Adolf Harnack ; Berlin, Hermann Schuster ; Hannover, Arthur Tittus; \ 
Göttingen, beabsichtigt hinfort neben der den Umkreis der Theologje 
umspannenden historisch-philologischen Arbeit auch der allgemeinen - . 
Religionsgeschicte feges Interesse zuzuwenden und uber ihren gesamten 
Umf: durch ‘kritische Referate eingehend und gründlich zu 

‘ orientreren.’ Auch sollen die Beziebungen der Religion zum modernen 
Geistesleben aufmerksam verfolgt werden., Dem steigenden inter- 
nationalen Austausch entsprechend werden die Beziehungen zur ' 
Literatur des Auglandes noch mehr gepflegt werden; auch auslandische 
Gelehrte sind zum' Bericht über ihre Literatur gewonnen. Ueber 
wissenschaftlich bedeutsame Unternehmungen, Funde von religionsges- 
chichtlicher Bedeutung werden kurze authentische Mitteilungen gebracht, 
wozu die Mitarbeit von interessierten Gelehrten des In—und Auslandes 
stets willkommen ist.” j 

* * om 


Dr. Barlow, a lover of Dante, bequeathed upon his death in 1876, 
£1,000 Consols to University College, London, for the endowment of 
an annual course of lectures on the Divina Commedia. The subject 
of the current series, which are being delivered by Mr. E. G. Gardner, 
is ‘‘ The Middle Ages in the Divina Commedia.” Dr. Barlow also 
KE anne to the coll his library of Dante literature, which was 
added to thé collection given by Professor James Morris in 1859. Since 

. then the volumes relating to Dante ‘have received further accessiong 
from the libraries of Mr. F. D. Mocatta and Dr. Whitley Stokes. An. 
anonymous donor has made up some of the deficiencies of the Barlow 
collection, particularly as regards books published since his death. By 
the same benefactor’s assistance, financial and literary, the librarian, 

Mr. R. W. Chambers, has been enabled to publish atCriatogie of the , 

Dante Collection in the University College Library, and to it has added 

a poe in reference to Dr. Barlow’s correspondence with otHer Dante 
olars. 
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DAME ELEANOR AND .LADY MACBETH. ‘ 


THe play from whith Shakespeare evolved The Second Part of 
King Henry VI. was acted in 1592 and was prnted in 1594. Shake- 
speare certainly had a reviser’s part in that rather rude stage version, 
but within a brief period he took it in hand once more and elaborated 
it, doubling its length and giving it a vigour and a life that made ıt 
fit to fill a place in the series of historical plays. In this play we 
may see almost the earliest of Shakespeare’s dramatic efforts, and 


superimposed on that effort an example of elaborate revision that , 


shows his mind developing both in judgment and dramatic power. 
Dr. Sidney Lee says that “in his early plays the spirit of comedy 
“and tragedy appears in its simplicity; as his powers gradually 
“matured he depicted life,in its most complex involutions, and por- 
“trayed with masterly insight the subtle gradations of human senti- 
“ment and the mysterious workings of human passion. ' Comedy and 
‘tragedy are gradually blended; and his work’ finally developed a 

“pathos such as could only come of ripe experience.” The Second 


Part of King Henry VI. has a peculiar value, both im illustrating , 


thts proposition and in showing how these early plays and the 
revision of them not only prepared the way for work of supreme 
dramatic „value, but actually supplied first drafts, as it were, of 
esharacters that are destined to Survive the flux and flow of time. It 
is worth while to examine this position in a little detail. 

Consider the case of Macbeth, written in 1605-6, about fourteen 
years after the first draft of Tke Second Part of King Henry VI. 
We have first te note that this is also a chronicle play—a play, that 
is, in ifs setting, of the same type as the English historical plays. 
Yet it is, of course, not regarded in that light It is a tragedy pure 
and simple, and has no value for us as ar illustration of the progress 
of i hfe i in Scotland. The explanation of this, which at the 
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first glance is a somewhat confusing fact, becomes clear enough if we 
take the trouble to realise that the germ or nidus of the profoundest 
tragedy exists in The Second Part of King Henry VI. Neglect the 
tragic figure of the helpless, weak-kneed king, unable in the midst of 
a turbulent barony to do the things that he would; consider only. 
two figures in the play, Humphrey Duke of Gloster and his young 
wife, Eleanor. Here are figures that precede in the order of intel- 
lectual development two of the most famous figures in all literature, 
the Thane of ‘Glamis and his wife. There is no problem more 
complex than the spiritual relationship between those two terrible 
beings—beings who, despite the environment of witchcraft and of 
crime, never cease to be profoundly and ultimately human. The ’ 
manliness of Macbeth, the womanliness of Lady Macbeth, the essen- 
tial sex distinctions between the two, are always in evidence, even 
when the woman is most terrible, éven when the man 1s at his 
weakest. For the man’s sake she seeks to unsex herself, and seeks 
in vain; for fame’s sake he treads the terrible path of power to lay 
the prize at her feet, and treads it in vain. 


Macheth: How does your patient, doctor ? 


Doctor : Not so sick, my lord, 
As she is troubled with thick coming fancies, 
That keep her from her rest. 


Macbeth : ` Cure her of that: 
Cinsi thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with séme sweet oblivfous antidote 
Change the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 


Doctor : Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. ~. 
Seyton : The queen, my lord, is dead. 
Macbeth: She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word. . 


Theie is the whole tragedy ofsthe spiritual relationship of the 
Thane of Glamis and his wife. For each other they hazarded all, 
even their-immortal souls, and lost all, even their hope of heaven. 
The sublimity of Macbeth loses something of its wealth if, after all 
else has been weighed, we do not peer into the inner life of this™ 
childless. pair who, man and woman, each for the other’s sake, 
supremely ventured and supremely lost—lost not a kingdom’ only 
or life only, but all to the last fragment of their united being, saye — 
such love as Dante would have depicted as persisting stillem hell. 
This conception ‘of supreme inter-marital loyalty has nothing to do 
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with the chronicle-source ; yet such an analysis could not spring ready- 
conceived and fashioned ın the dramatist’s brain. It had lai there 
maturing for years. The source is the relationship of Humphrey 
and Eleanor in The Second Part of King Henry VI...There we 
have a different problem, which nevértheless directly suggests this 
very problem: There we have a man and woman equally loyal to 
each other; but the man is a nobler if a less human creature than 
Macbeth... He will not sell his soul, even for Eleanor’s sake. Better 

‘that both should suffer briefly here than eternally after the passion 
of these earthly days. 

To analyse at-length the relationship of Humphrey and Eleanor 
would be valuable, for it would show on tuming to ‘Macbeth 
exactly how the mind of Shakespeare developed in the fourteen 
years between the two plays. But that cannot be done here. 
It is sufficient to say that Eleanor is beyond all doubt the prototype,’ 
crude perhaps, of Lady Macbeth, while Humphrey is the Macbeth 
who did not fall Both in Macbeth and in Claudius we see the spiritual 

- struggle that accompanies spiritual sin. In Humphrey (as indeed 

` later in Banquo) we see the spiritual struggle that thrusts off tempta- 
tion. That Humphrey lies behind both the successor of Duncan and the ` 
King of Denmark we cannot doubt. But Eleanor has a peculiar interest, 
for she is in fact the first sketch of Lady Macbeth. In many ways 
this first sketch is very wonderful It is full of life; and we must 
not fail to notice that here, as in Macbeth, the magical element is used 
to indicate the growth of desire for power. But it is significant that, 
while in The Second Pgrt of King Henry VI. it is the woman who 
has recourse td unlawful incantations and wicked spirits, it is the 
man who does this in Macbeth. The alteration is remarkable, and 
shows a deepened knowledge of spiritual natures Lady Macbeth 
needs no such stimulus. She is alive to all advan her ears are 
a-prick for all rumours. _ It is the Thane who needs to supplement 
his natural common-sense self with supernatural aid that can brmg 
to a head unformed and fearful ambitions. The fifth scene of the 

efirst act of Macbeth must be compared with the second scene of the 
first act of the earlier play. In each case we see the woman at work 
for her husband; but Lady Macbeth is really the nobler nature: 


s 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and shalt be ` 
b What thou art promised. 


It is all, all for him; but Eleanor thinks of herself as well: 


, Put forth thy hand; reach at the glorious gold. 
À What is’t too short? PI lengthen it with mine; 
And having both together heaved it up, 
„We’ll both together lift our hearts to heaven. 


` 
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oF “haa E EE els Hee hashed wecause dhe fears that 
$ Be, the rnan of her soul, i too, good for such dire work: 


` fe Hie thee hither, 


That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
. And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
. All that impedes thee from the golden round, ’ 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seeni 
' To have thee crowned withal. 


How he fulfilled ‘her work is seen in the: terrible four-and-twenty 
lines, that end the fourth scene of the ‘third act, when, to the man 
steeped in horrors and crying “ We ave but young indeed!” she turns 
with fear and yet with am almost- maternal tenderness: “Yóu lack 
“the season of all natures, sleep.” . They are the last recorded words 
dss the queen speaks to her husband. Her work has been but too 

A done, and the woman who had prayed‘te be unsexed hence-, ' 
forward is to suffer the only possible, the inevitablẹ punishment of 
het crime, Macduff was wrong when he declared that there could 
be no true revenge because Macbeth was childless. In the incom- 
parable, the inimitable,-sleep-walking scene we see that Lady Mac- 

, beth has every instant of the tragic days seared into her heart. She 
' who had said “A little water clears us of this deed” has known all 
along that “all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
“Hand.” Vainly she re-acts the old reproaches to her Igrd for 
cowardice, the old cry that kings are above the moral law, the old 
refrain thatthe dead are dead.~ The blood cannot be washed away, 
\ and still she fears her husband’s fears, and thfoughout it all she hears 
the voice of God—the Knocking at the Gate. . Yet love conquers all. 
“Come, come, come, come. What’s done cannot, be napa: To 
“bed, to bed, to bed.” 

We feel thit the play is ‘not merely or chiefly a play that - 
illustrates the sin of ambition. The ambition for kingship, on, 
. the part of a childless man would be too crude a theme. The 
theme of the play is something far more tertible: the sacrifice of the, 
moral self on the altar of marital love. He-writes to her, he whom . 
Duncan calls “brave Macbeth,” “noble Macbeth,” “my- worthy 
“ Cawdor,” he writes of the witch’s prophecy: “This have I thought 

“good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that thou 

“mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what: - 

_ “greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell.” 

_ It is conceivable that the love of the pair had been deepened by the. 
loss of children. For children or a child there had been (Act L, 

/ Scene viz), and at the date of the play there are none (Act IV., Scene 
iii). But in any event the pair are entirely self-absorbed, and have 
depressed the- Marriage unity into an oe without mora and 
without ay i 
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The spectacle of the transformation of real love into an active 
instrument of evil is a supreme subject for tragedy. We see here the 
inevitable disaster involved in the perversion of the goal of good, 
a disaster as certain as in the more ordinary case of tragedy— 
the conflict of good with good. But the disaster is not the death of 
Duncan ; it is the complete transformation of Macbeth from a good 
man, smitten with sudden access of success and the temptation that 
follows, to a bad man,/and the fact that the transforming hand was 
apparently hers who knew him and loved him as none, other could. 
But Macbeth admitted temptation from the first, though none feared 
his fall; Humphrey was feared, by some at any rate, as one who might 
seize the crown and is tormented and almost temptéd to action by the 
vacillating king and the unruled barons. Even his wife mistakes 
him, and believes that her moody lord is aiming at the crown. 
Macbeth came to his wife ready to bé tempted; Humphrey instantly 
flung aside the temptation. He saw at a glance the fall 


J 


“From top of honour to disgrace’s feet.” 


J 


But Eleanor heeds not his reproóf. If he will not work for the crown 
-she will work in his place. That was not Lady Macbeth’s way. 
She knew she was fulfilling the desire of her husband when she 
planned the murder of the king. She was, in fact, led by her 


husband’s mind. But the two women are one in unscrupulousness. “ 


Of whom was this written: “I have heard her reported’ to be a 
“woman of an invincible spirit”? It absolutely fits Lady Macbeth, 
but it is'written of Dame Eleanor. Yet both are overcome by fate 
and meet the final heart-prick of conscience. We have seen how 
love survived in the soul of the queen; it lives scarcely less vividly 
in the soul 'of the duchess when Gloster tears himself away: 


i Art’thou gone too? All comfort go with thee, 


. ` For none abides with me; my joy is death, — 
Death, at whos name I oft have been afeared, 
Because I wished this world’s eternity. 


. ' e 


The comparative study of these two figures show how very great 
Shakespeare was in his earliest day, how incomparable he was whén 
elong contact with life had taught him the innermost secrets of the 
hearts of men and women. It teaches, too, his husbandry in inven- 
tion, To use the words of Banquo, “There's husbandry in heaven.” 

i 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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REVIEWS. ° 


PROFESSOR LLOYD'S HISTORY OF INDEPENDENT 
WALKES.* ` 


It is a pleasure to welcome a work of the first importance dealing 
with the earlier history of our island. The seriousness with which ' 
Welshmen have always taken their own traditions has of recent years 
assuméd the shape of a Welsh historical school that has combined 
patriotism with exact scholarship. Mr. Wade-Evans excellent volume 
on “ Welsh Mediæval Law” is one of the fruits of this movement, 


‘and now we have in Professor Lloyd’s history of pre-Edwardian 


Wales one of the most admirably balanced pieces of research that 
has. been published in recent years. Fhe temptation, even to, 


a Saxon or a Jute, to exaggerate opr knowledge (as distinguished ~ 
from our deductions) of Wales in the Arthurian period is overwhelm- ` 


‘ing. Quite reasonable people, with a considerable outfit for research, 


write with a certitude of this’ obscure period that is a little discon- 
certing. Professor Lloyd almost goes to the other extreme. He 
hesitates to step out of- his authorities, and his authorities themselves 


` he regards with a quite un-Celtic coldness. Probably; however, he 


would be the first to admit that the last word has not yet been said ~ 
on the Age of Arthur, or on the struggles between the Cyzhry and. 
the English. After dealing with the historic dawn, with Wales under 
Roman rule (and here we must echo ‘his regret that that great 
authority on the Roman occupation of Britain, Professor Haverfeld, 
“has never been prevailed upon to embody his unrivalled knowledge - 
“ of the subject in the form of a textbook”), and the obscure fifth cen- ` 
tury (where Dr. Hodgkin is largely followed) Professor Lloyd proceeds 
to deal with the century and a half between the first Gérmanic settle- 
ment and the coming of Augustine. The period is treated with 
extraordinary: skill and caution.. He admits that-'the clue to the 
“wonderful medley” of traditional and late recorded evidence has ` 


_ not yet been discovered, “ “and accordingly but sparing use has been 


“made in these pages of ‘tradition, in spite of the temptation which 
“jit spreads in the path of him who would write a connected history 
“of the Welsh people.” ‘That.jt will be discovered we have little ’ 
‘doubt, for many acute minds are working at, every aspect of the 


lem-—a problem that the. historical school of Wales to-day ise 
: pro 


in honour bound to solve. Meantinie, Professor Lloyd gives the 
student. a. firm basis from which slowly and painfully to “build as, 
manuscripts and material are collated and adeytately a But 


E Professor, Lloyd is able to say this much : e 


BH A Haka tis AE EA E AET ond 
i Edward LI 7 M.A., Professor of History in the University College of es ig 
essrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 2 Vola. Price ats. net.) ' 
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“During this period the Welsh tribes cast Off all traces of 
heathenism and of political subjection and, in common with the 
more civilised Britons of the East, became well organised Christian 
communities, ruled by powerful monarchs, ministered to by a 

J learned clergy, led to battle by champions whose renown has not yet 
faded. Thus is-the age of Maelgwn Gwynedd, of Gildas and David, 
above all, of Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. Did 
we know the true story of these years, it would beyond a doubt 
be found to be no less stirring and romantic than ‘that which the 
deft hand of fable has woven around the dim figures of that far 
distant day.” 


fa 


He adds :— 


While there can be little doubt that a great warrior named 
Arthur led the Britons to victory about the beginning of the sixth 
century, the vagueness of Welsh tradition leaves the historian with 
no means of pinning him down to any particular part of the 
country and furnishes only negative evidence, for it may fairly be 
inferred from it that Wales, at any rate, was not the theatre of his 
deeds of prowess. On the whole, it is most ‘likely that his wars 
were waged in the South and East of the island, and it may be of 
some s eei in this connection that, according to the notice 
in the Historia Brittonum, four of his battles were fought on the 
river ‘‘ Dubglas ” in the region of ‘‘ Linnuis,’’ i.e., Lindsey. 


One fact, ETAN is clear, and this is that there was a degree of 
culture» in late sixth-century Wales that sixteenth-century Wales 
might have envied. Gildas was a true scholar: “ The literary culture 
“of Rome, ere it faded from Britain, cast over the young Gildas a 

“spell which bound him firmly to the end.” Did that culture ever 
really fade'from Britain? That is the point which historians of 
education have now to settle. It is almost certain that it never faded | 
from Kent, and there is sound evidence for thinking that its tradition 
survived in Wales to the twelfth century. Various canons—such, for 
instance, as tat curious canon dealing with the punishment of school- 
boys which was subsequently adopted by the Saxon Church—that 
survived in Wales from the Romano<British Church’ seems to show 
a continuity of culture. However we must not enter now imto these 
complex questions except to tell the student that here much is to 
Be found as to that earliest of Aducationalists, Iltud, and as to that 
mysterious teacher Dubricius We wish that it were also possible 
to follow in detail the results established in these volumes-—results 
established with all the skill bf a scientific and lucid historian; to 
follow, for instance, what is said of “the age of isolation,” from the 
battle-of Winwaed Field in 655 to the rise of Alfred, a period that 
determined the Marches of Wales. The story of Welsh monastic 
life is excellently told. It is important to note that “in and after the 
“ninth century tlerical marriage and family property in Church offices 
“were pretty firmly established.” 
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The highly technical chapters on the tribal divisions of Wales are 
the result of patient original research, aided by Mr. Egerton Philli- 
more’s work. There are now a number of authorities on early Welsh ` 
institutions, and these Professor Lloyd has freely used. It is curious 
to find m some cases universal Welsh customs existing as customs in 
particular English manors in the most diverse parts of the country. 
These probably were surviyals that adhered to the manorial system 


` as it grew up. We pass on to the age of the sea-rovers, to the 


Norman Conquest, the Welsh revival, to the story—the great and tragic 
story—of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We do mdeed con- 
gratulate both Professor Lloyd and Wales herself on the fact of the 
publication of these learned and admirable volumes. 
4 
N ë i W -+ + 


JOHN BRIGHT" 


This monograph by Mr. Barry O’Brien upon John’ Bright will be 
read with enthusiasm by all lovers of that great man. Mr. Birrell, in 
his admirable preface, points out that “for a long time, and in the 

“minds of many, their author appeared to be the very type of the 

“dangerous demagogue who set class against, class, and went about 
“ spreading dissension throughout a well-ordered community. ” But 
Bright's Quaker attitude of mind rendered him impervious to absurd 
criticism of this sort, though no man was more sensitive to the feelings 
and opinions of his friends. Mr. Burell’s description of the man as ` 
an‘orator is too good not to quote: 


í 


It seems now generally admitted that Bright was the greatest 
orator of his time in England, both in the House of Commons and 

` out of it. Though not profound or subtle, he was a clear thinker, 
and had full command of his mother tongue; his English ‘was 
noble, his sentences short, his independence obvious, his voice 
melodious and commanding, and on occasiong he had ge 
biting wit, he had at all times, as caer mentioned, an infinite 
capacity for the expression of scorn. He stood before his audience 
like a tower: a 


“ Four square to all the winds that blew. 
He always looked exactly the, same mixture of strength . and 


' simplicity. When speaking on fhe platform he came straight up 


_ to the , never hiding behind a desk. He once said to a 
speaker who showed a desire to conceal himself, at least partially, 
behind a row of flower pots—'‘ No man can move an audience 
that does not see his boots.” You saw Bright from head to heel, 
and every syllable as it fell from his lips reached your ear. I 
heard him several times on the platform but never in the House. 
I wish it had been otherwise, for the truest test of oratory is a 
divided audience. 

* AL: A Mono, fe Bay Oo awe Fakes the? 
Hoa. Angus de Sg Burrell, same Portraits and Facsimiles. pes came. Sth, 
Elder & Co., .» price tos, 6d, net.) , 
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Once Mr. Birrell heard Bright (it was in 1868) address a Welsh 
gathering in Liverpool Bright, referring to a then recent assize at 
Dolgelly, said: “ There was only one prisoner—and he was a tramp— 
“come from England.” The effect, Mr. Birrell declares, was pro- 
digious, “The Welsh audience seemed, like a great cat, to rise to its 
“ feet, to arch a mighty back, and to purr forth an infinite self-satisfac- 
“tion.” We do not wonder. One other quotation from Mr. Birrell’s 
introduction we must make, for it deals with Ireland: 


To Disraeli and to Bright, that ill-matched but splendid pair, 
belong the credit of an early insight into the Irish problem so long 
denied to their most famous colleague, Gladstone.. The Novelist 
and the Quaker enjoyed the great advantages of an irregular 
education and most leisurely occupations. It was not so much 
that they had time to think, for neither was ever, I suppose a 
great thinker, as that they were free, from the beginning, to 
think for themselves, unhampered by authority or routine. Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, seemed born in blinkers, and was 
early entangled in the great political machine, where for long he sat 

Eyeless at Gaza - 
At the mill with slaves. 


w 


was he who first reduced into action Disraeli’s inspired words 
. about an alien Church and an absentee aristocracy. 


‘Bright was for the disestablishment of the Irish Church (which he 
believed would have greater national effects than actually resulted), 
and“ was a land-purchase man in every bone of his body.” 

Mr. O’Brien’s book opens with an introductory chapter that brings 

_ before us many famous men. His account of Gathorne Hardy, Bright, 
Disraeli and Gladstone on the night of the division on the Irish Church 
Bill (March 23rd, 1869) is a brilliant recollection. Mr. O’Brien saw 
something of Bright between 1884 and 1888, and writes of him with 
knowledge., The description of three famous men in the capacity 
as talkers is excellent: “Parnell listened, and seldom talked; Glad- 
“stone talked and seldom listened ; Bright talked and listened.” This 
chapter is followed by twelve others. The first deals with the early 
days that ended with Bright’s entrance into Parliament in 1843 as a 
Free Trader; the next with the Anti-Corn Law agitation, in which 
Bright took a leading part. “I be protected and I be starving,” said 
an agriculgural labourer, and the ‘saying became Bright’s text. He 
Played a substantial part in the destruction of the hateful measure 
that Peel, in the most patriotic fashion, removed from the Statute Book. 
Bright regarded any return to Protection as “a scheme only worthy 

“ of the inmates of a lunatic asylum.” So he wrote in 1881. We have 
a couple of chapters on Ireland, and one each on the Crimean War, 
India, the American Civil War, Canada, Parliamentary Reform, and 
the House of Lords. We have seen something of Bright’s views about 


`Y 


~ 


But when ‘‘ our great Deliverer’’ did begin to think for himself, it 


è 
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Ireland. He was against the Home Rule Bill of 1886. It would have 
led to constant friction. The connection between the two countries 
must (he held) be maintained to avoid that. More land legislation 


was the necessity of the time. If there was to be Home Rule at all” 


it would have to be thorough. Bright regarded the Crimean War 
, asacrime. His sympathies were with the native population of India, 
“and he considered that the natives should be admitted to the public 
“service, and should be educated with that view.” He preposed in 
1858 the system of presidencies and decentralised government. He 
thought that the day would com¢ when India would take up her own 
government. Bright’s sympathies were with the North in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and he entered a terrible protest in the monstrous 


business of the Alabama. “ Bright ridiculed the notion of an American ' 


“invasion of Canada.” - His views are not without importance on this 
question at the present crisis.) Mr. O’Brien’s chapter on the great 
part played by Bnght in the history of parliamentary reform will be 
read with mterest ; the extracts from speeches here, as on other topics, 
are an important feature of this very interesting book. The chapter 
entitled “ Personal Traits and Characteristics” is both delightful and 
valuable, for it makes us see something of the inner life of a very 
noble man, who was ın a sense shy, fond of solitude, but’ in everything 
was inspired by a supreme sense of duty. 


* * * 


. THE MANOR AND THE PEOPLE? 


Professor Vinogradoff has been fortunate in his choice of contri- 
butors to the second volume of these “ Studies in Social and Legal 
“History.” The series bids fair to attain fo great importance. The 
work of Mr. Maitland, of Professor Vinogradoff, Mr. Seebohm and 
others, has proved that the medieval field calls for not one or two, 
but many workers of trained and tried capacity, for it has shown that 
there are problems of every degree of complexity waiting for solution. 
“The History of English Law before the Time.of Edward I.” hgs 
been a classic since its publication in 1895, but it is likely to prove 
rather a handbook to an enormous field of research than a definitive 


history. In the volume before us,’ for instance, Mr. Stenton, inthis , 


elaborate discussion of “the types of manorial structure in the 
“Northern Danelaw”—that is to say, in the counties of York, Derby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Lincolmand “Rutland—has thrown new light | 
on that mysterious process, the growth of the manor. “ Hig results,” 
says the learned editor, “enable us to form a more definite view of 


pai Ca Studies in Soclal and Legal History, edited by Paul Vinogradot, 


A n Professor of Junsprudence in the Unireretty of Oxford L II 
a axorial Structure in the Oe E: D Sengon, Ma 
ow ot University College, Reading, Customary Renit, ias N. Neilson, 
Lecturer in Mount Holyoke College, Mass. US. Oriora; at th 
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“the contrasts of terminology, of institutional and of economic - 


“ developmènt between the regions colonised by Danes and the south 
“and west of‘ England, which had arrived by the eleventh century to 
“a much more complete and uniform arrangement of society on feudal 
“lines” Mr. Stenton (who is a brilliant representative of the com- 
paratively new development of scholarship at Reading) takes as his 
sources certain Anglo-Danish charters, the Domesday Survey and 
pertinent twelfth-century documents, and is thus able to look back- 


ward and forward from 1086 with great effect His first conclusion | 


is as to the real meaning of the distinction made in 1086 between the 
Berewick and the Soke. The first was an area that belonged to the 
manor, but was physically separated from it; the second was land’ 
appendant to the manor and owing service to the lord, but owned by 
its occupiers. The above definition of soke land seems to involve 
either the existence of a class of freeholding peasantry who have been 
depressed into holding by service; or of a class of villeims who 
represented even more intense economic depression from a state 


of freedom ; or of a class of freemen ‘who held their tenements under + 


the sokemen. This last conclusion is important, especially as some 
feudal relation almost certainly existed between the sokemen and the 
_thegns in the days of the Confessor. The Danelaw, indeed, has 
* much light to throw on the early history of the manor. Another 
interesting point is the way in which the manorial courts took upon 
themselves the business of enforcing the agricultural practices or 
customs. Moreover, the manor and the soke had a financial nexus, 
for the sokemen make payments in kind or money to the lord of the 
manor to which the soke land was appurtenant. The origin of these 
payments is not clear, though it appears probable that 


“the right of the sokeman to his tenement is independent ‘of, and 

older than, the manorial organisation to which, when we discover 

him, he is found anneked. . . . The action of the old English 

kings i in granting soke over free men to thegns, earls or religious 
~ houses undoubtedly played a part, as important | as it is obscure, 
e in creating the discrete manors of the Danelaw.’ 


Customary payments in the independent days hardened into legal 
dues in days of dependence. ere is much to be said for this 
explanation of the financial nexus. The very term comsuetudines 
connotes eomething of the sort., Moreover, the document of the reign 
of Æthelred II. here quoted lends weight both to this theory and to 
Maitland’s theory of the process of manorialisation. But always we 
have to remember in regard to these counties that while we are 
watching between the tenth and the twelfth centuries the disinfegra- 
tion of great estates and the amalgamation of small estates going on 
side by side to form a new and ultimately a manorial unit, we never do 

‘ find the coincidence of vill and manor as a tule of development. 


2 


k 
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In the second section Mr. Stenton inquires how far it is possible to 
trace forms of manorial organisation as already in being in the old 
English period. Investigation of this detailed sort is necessary, as 
Maitland’s theory that the manor was the ultimate unit in the collec- 
tion of the geld has probably broken down, and to-day the other 
extreme view is taken, that the manerium had no technical meaning 
in 1086. That we at present decline to accept. There are, at any 
rate, intermediate positions that must first be exhausted. Inquiries 
like this may lead us to one of these positions. In fact, we do see a 
“ substantial uniformity” in the Danelaw manors—namely, an estate 
to which services were due possessing a mansio at which dues were 
paid; and we entirely decline to believe that where this was the case 
that the term manerium “was no technical term of the law.” So far 
from holding this negative position, we think the fact that a manor 
had definite bonds uniting it to soke land and berewick proves that 

_ it was a technical entity, though not necessarily an ultimate entity for 
the collection of geld: The Normans certainly brought about “a 
“general correspondence between’ the unit of agrarian life and the 
“unit of seignorial organisation” and so gave an efficiency to 
agriculture imposstble before 1086. But earlier conditions long 
survived in the Danelaw; probably till the Black Death the soke was 
a characteristic feature, and the fact that the Danelaw represents the 
persistence of the earlier forms gives it a great importance m the 
history of the manor. Mr. Stenton’s mmute investigation ‘of the 
pre-Domesday material is full of valuable suggestion. He is inclined 
to place the distribution of fiscal units as late as the time of Caut, and 
he traces the freedom possesséd by the Danelaw vills in 1086 to the 
beginning of their history. He thinks that 


i “‘ the bys and thorpe of ‘the Danelaw resulted from the settlement 
of groups of free-men ; that the lord was ia alt cases an unoriginal 
element in the life of these communities; and that in many cases 
he had not come into being at all at the time when the Norman 

and orth extended the manorial system over the unfeudalised east 
and north.” 


We have left ourselves little space in which to deal with Miss 
Neilson’s excellent and patient inyestigation of customary rents 
throughout the country, such as food rents, rents commuting labour 
services, royal and church rents, derived from a large variety of 
medieval documents. The compilatign, analysis and recomstruction 
of this essential material for an economic history of the Middle Ages 
in England seems to us to be of absolutely the first value. The 
customary rents represented the accumulated burden of the long 
period during which the manor grew to its prime, and are therefore 
very various in form, and, in fact, often blend into the rents charged 
by, the overlord and the church respectively. It is impossible pro- 
perly to understand the economic position of the land without we see 
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the way in which these rents touched every aspect of local and 
national life. Curiously enough, one fomm of manorial charge of 
immense economic importance is hardly considered by Miss Neilson— 
the manorial custom that imposed a fme on any villain who sent his 
children (or, at any rate, his sons) to school. These customs were 
universal in Wales, occurred in great numbers of English manors, 

` and were given something like universal effect by Article XVI. of the 
Articles of Clarendon (1164). The basis of the custom was the fear 
that learning was a certain forerunner of Holy Orders, a fact that 
would make the base scholar free. Miss Neilson may like to know 
that customs im restraint of education existed in (inter alta) the 
following manors: Burcester (Oxford), Clymeslond (Cornwall), Brayles 
(Warwick), Winslow (Bucks), Barington (Bucks), Bernehorne (Sussex), 
Hoton (Essex), Lymenesfield and Prinkehamne (Surrey), Nonnesplace, 
Bicester (Bedfordshire). These customary charges were abolished by 
statute in 1406. ` 


` 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN CLASSICAL TIMES" 


Dr. Phillipson is to be greatly congratulated on the production of 
this original and important work, which would have called forth the 
admiration of Savigny as tracing to its real origin the long story of 
international relations. The idea that international law is a post- 
Renaissance product has been asserted by various modern writers, 
despite its patent absurdity. Wheaton’s arguments that the Greeks 
were only bound by express compacts with other cities; that in the 
old world the rule of might was universal; that there was no idea of 

` international justice ; that even to Plato the barbarians were in outer 
darkness ; that the religious basis of things excluded true international 
relations are, as Dr. Phillipson points out, “largely untenable 
“ @treme and one-sided.” Sir John Macdonell here points out with 
justice that ` : 
these volumes, with their copious and convincing details, will 
help to dispel the fiction, still sometimes repeated, that in the 
sixteegth and seventeenth centuries a group of writers, notably 
; Albericus ‘Gentilis and Grofius, ‘‘ founded ” ‘international law. 
z When stable communities—whether tribes, or City States, or 
, States of a modern type—are permanently contiguous, customs 
+ hardening in time into law never fail to regulate their intercourse. 

Ubi socistas, ibi jus; wherever developed communities are 

brought in contact with each other, juridical relations must sooner 


* The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, by Coleman 
Phillipson, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 Vols, 
(Messrs, Macmillan, price 21s. net.) 
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or later be formed not mainly by agreement, tacit or express, but 
by the very necessity of the case, and partly from the same causes 
as those which working internally create States. 


Dr. Phillipson, at the expense of almost intolerable labour, has 
showed that there existed in classical times an organic system of 
customary relations between States that cannot be dismissed as mere 
municipal relations. The very legends “indicate the existence of an 
- “inveterate juridical consciousness, whase manifestations are per- 
“ceived in subsequent regularised systems and actual interstatal 
“practice.” In order td establish these systems and this practice 
Dr. Phillipson has been “at pains to go through a wide field, com- | 
“prising most of the ancient authors, large collections of Greek and 
“Latin inscriptions, and the contributions of modem writers.” His 
answer to the narrow contention that international relations which 
draw their sanction from religion cannot be “described as possessing 
“the character of international law” is that i 


‘it is of no consequence at all where the sanctior lies; since the 
fundamental! question is whether there is a generally admitted rule 
regulating certain international relationships, and whether there 
exists any potent sanction whatever similarly recognised as 
enforcing the observance of that rule. The religious sanction did 
not impair but add force to the legal and political sanction, 
Religion in antiquity was co-extensive with the whole of life.” 


Dr. Phillipson, of course, does not assert “that the ancients possessed 
“a complete system of international law’; but he insists, as indeed 
any historical thinker who feels the weight af the doctrine of evolution 
in the history of institutions must insist, that the ancients “possessed 
“important elements thereof which contributed greatly to subsequent 
“juridical evolution.” It is for this very reason that we shall look 
forward with profound interest to Dr. Phillipson’s later work here 
foreshadowed “on the development of international law in the Middle 
“Ages and in modern times.” It is not possible in a notice written 
for non-technical readers to notice at length, or indeed in any detail, 
the successive chapters of this book. By all students of Roman Jaw 
the chapter on the attitude of Rome towards the /us Naturale and 
the Jus Gentium will be read with the gredtest interest. Those rules 
of universal equity have played a great part both in the private and 
public relations of States and their subjects. Rome “evolved and 
“practised a large body of principles which have furnished the pages 
“ of international law for all time.” Dr. Phillipson rightly points out, 
thaf historians, in dwelling too exclusively on the great Roman wars, 
“lamentably neglect her pacific proceedings. . . . Rome, in truth, 
“conceived fides to be the underlying basis of all international rela- 
“tionships, the determining factor of all acts of private and public 
“conduct.” Dr. Phillipson adds: S 


In the international transactions of Rome, especially in her 
earlier period, bona fides was taken to be the fundamental principle 


4 
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of aequitas ; it ever served as a criterion and guide in the inter- 
pretation and execution of undertakings. It was-at the bottom 
of the preetorian edicts. It has the fundamental principle of the 
jus legationis,—for ambassadors were placed under the protection 
of public faith, of which, says Varro, the fetials were the , 
Ministers—'‘ fidei publics inter populos preerant . . . the fides 
of the Romans in comparison with that of most of the contemporary 
peoples at all events with that of the Carthaginians, was immacu- 
late; wherefor they were, without shame or hypocrisy, entitled 
to complain of Punic treachery. 


Dr. Phillipson proceeds to discuss in great and very learned detail 
the question of the various “classes” in Rome, questions of domicile, 
nationality, naturalisation, the ‘conflict of laws, ambassadors, right of 
asylum, extradition, and he concludes the first volume with a valuable 
chapter on negotiation and treaties, both in Rome and Greece, In 
the next volume this fascinating subject is carried still further, with 
the consideration of questions that seem very parallel to modern 
international or quasi-international problems, questions such as con- 
federations, alliances, leagues ; with the discussion of specific alliances 
between various Grecian States and of the three tréaties between 
Rome and Carthage, the treaties between Rome and /Etolia, Rome 
and Chios, Carthage and Macedonia. The general reader hardly 
realises the complex State inter-relations that existed in the old world. 
A brief but important chapter deals with “ Colonies and their Relation- 
“ship te the Mother Country.” It is a curious fact that the codes of 
jurisprudence contain no texts on the subject of the particular duties 
of the colonies to Rome, For the matter of that, our colonies have 
few duties to ourselves. The important colonies, of course, are 
Grecian. Dr. Phillipson goes on to discuss at great length questions 
of arbitration and war. The whole work is one of patient struggle 
with obseure and difficult material carried to a successful and patently 
important conclusion. Sir John Macdonell, in his Introductory Note to 
the work, points out that “these volumes reveal not only the existence 
“of a system of international law in the ancient world, but one in 
“some respects much more akin to that of to-day than international: 
“law as it was in the time of Grotiys.” Sir John goes on to illustrate 
thrs proposition, and to state that in the various matters which he 
mentions “there is more likenes§ between the international law in 
“ancient Greece and that of to-day than there is between the latter 
“and integnational law as described in de Jure Belli ac Pacis.” If 
this is so, the great importance df Dr. Phillipson’s work becomes clear 
enough, describing as it does the groundwork from which all inter- 
national legal relations were derived. The special Index to writers, 
texts and inscriptidns used (the range is immense, and no substantial 
monograph is missed) will prove very valuable to the wnsversity 
students who will have to study this work. We are glad to see in 
the preface a demand for a “thoroughly equipped library of com- 
“parative law” in London. 
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Pixie Pool is full of wonder, 
‘ Full of eddies darkling under, 
In the winter full of summer, 
In the summer full'of spring. 


Pixie Pool is full of slumber, 

Dark with dreams of countless number, 

Where the memories of the ages 
Haunt and cling. - 


All its banks are steep and crowded,, - 
' Mossy-clad and ferny-clouded, 

And long trees half peep to look 

Where it lies *twixt brook, and brook. 


1 

Languid docks with heavy leaves 
_Loll upon its entering swirl, 
Stretching grass a shadow weaves 
Where the waters outward carl ~ 

1 
Hidden fe from leat gaze, 
Guarded by a bramble keep, ~ 
Lost in tree and bracken maze, 
Hoarded in a rocky steep. 


Rich endowed above.thy share, 
Hast thou nought for mortal man? 
No small thing of all so rare . 
But a smile of beauty wan? 

G } G. és 
Ah! methinks while watching thee,” 

I can see thy stranger moods, 

` Nights of mystery in the woods, 
Where no mortal man may be! 


’* Half the moon is through a cloud, 
Breezes sway the boughs above, 


i Mildest breath of Nature’s love, 
~ Touching earthward perfume-bowed. 


\ 

Something in the pool awakes, 

Calling with a faery voice, 
Till there comes a whispering noise 


And the rustly bracken shakes. 
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Little people featured small 
Scramble to the rocky verge, 
Leaping through the pool’s dark surge, 
Pass to where the waters call 


Thousand elfins, boy and maid, 
Leap into the magic deep, 
Mingling with the water’s sweep 

Like rain drippings in the glade. 

a é r 


Evil creatures of night’s trance, 
‘Taloned ow] and blinking rat, . 
Slpp’ry toad and squealing bat i 
Envy stricken watch the dance. 


Mighty spıders shy of day, 
Moving nimbly dark and lank, 
Spin long webs from bank to bank, 
Glinting ın the pale night ray. 


Till the crowd of little folk 
Find their leap 1s spider toiled, 
And they group dejected, foiled, 
Round the fungi on the oak. 


“Would the beetle be their friend, 


He whose jaws are long of gape, 
Would he lend his awful shape yi 
And the spider fastness rend?” 


So they scratch the leaves about, : 
Calling to the secret place, 
Making mystic dance and ‘pace, 

Making thin and piteous shout. 


From beneath a rotted stump 
Moves the beetle sleek of scale, 

Listens to the pixies’ wail, © 

Crackles all his*horny lump. ~- 


“Yes, he'll saw the dreadful net 
If theyll letchim join the dance,” 

_ Far below the water’s trance 

Where all mortal things forget! 


At his crunch the spiders flee | 
Deep into their earthy cells, ` 
And the woof, like evil spells, 

Tattered hangs from tree and tree. 
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Now- he goes to seek the dance, 
Clumsy poised he tumbles in. 
Truly is the water thin! 
But he cannot reach the trance. 


Ah, poor beetle, even thou r ' 
~- Art but mortal in thy shel, -` . A 
Knowing. nought of charm or spell, 

Can thy jaws avail thee now? 


' Drifting in the yellow mogn, 
Ugly carcased, sleek pf scale, 
i Thou didst hear the pixies’ wail, 
But they might not grant thy boon > / 


2 -© Pixie Pool is full of wonder, 
Full of eddies darkling under, 
In tbe winter full of summer, 
In the summer full of spring. 


i 


_ EDMUND VALE. 


ri 


© SHORTER REVIEWS.  * 


Mr. S. Baring-Gould, in the preface to his important work, “Clif 


“Castles and Cave Dwellings in Europe” (Messrs. Seeley and Co., with ° 


54 illustrations, price tas, 6d. net), points ‘out that it is hardly realised 
.that Europe is ag rich in cave dwellings as America or Asia or Africa. 
The description of the famous cliff dwellings in Oregon “might be 
“employed, without changing a word, for those of Europe.” He adds 
that the theme of European troglodytes, save for occasional references 
` to those on the Loire, has hitherto remained undealt with. “It has 
“been taken for granted that cave-dwellers belonged to a remote past 
“in civilised Europe; but they are only now being expelled in Notting 
“hamshire and Shropshire by the interference of sanitary officers.” 

France cave-dwellers still exist, and one lady informed Mr. Baring- 
- Gould from the mouth of her cavern “mais c'est tout ce qu’on peut 
'.“désirer. Enfin on e’y trouve très bien.” The book opens with an 
account of the prehistoric cave-dwellers. Few, people know that the 
Paleolithic men “were able to paint as well as to engra In Les 
“Combarelles and at Font-de-Gaume, far in the depths, where no light 
“feaches, the walls~have been found turned into a veritable picture 
a ” 
, Gironde and the north of Spain. Can Mr.-Baring-Gould, who knows 
so much, explain why the art died with the old Stone Race? We are 
taken on from prehistoric to historic troglodytes. The troglodyte town 
' of Trôo makes one shudder.-. The ‘question of garbage in se cliff 
dwellings is a serious one; but what makes Mr. Baring-Gould declare 
that our dene-holes of the bottle shape were used to deposit refuse? 


It is true fresco-work and the same type occurs also in the, 
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It is clearly not the case, as the author can learn from Me. T. V. 
Holmes, or indeed any other modern authority on this difficult question. 
The problem of souterrains, or underground passages and rooms, is 
discussed at length, but it is a pity that those under Greenwich Park 
are not described. Their purpose has never been fully explained. We 
are taken to “cliff refuges,” to cliff castles, subterranean churches, rock 
hermitages, monasteries and oracles, robber dens, and—last scene of 
all—sepulchres. The work is one of value and interest, though on 
certain points it does not echo the most recent voice of science. 
* * * 

Dr. Herman Hurrell Horne’s volume, entitled “Idealism in Educa- 
“tion ” (The Macmillan Company, price 53. 6d. net), is the work of an 
educational enthusiast, and it places before us vigorously the relation- 
ship of education to his philosophy of life. The relationship of educa- 
tion to the making of man is his theme. “The forces that make men 
“and women I find to be heredity, environment, and will. Education 

“is not a fourth elemental force, but it does its work in co-operation 

“with these three. Education, through public opinion, influences, and 

“may come to control, the force of heredity ; it is itself a part of the 

“physical and social environment ; it assists in the formation of will.” 
“How to assist Nature in making the greater man is the fundamental 
“question that faces men in the present stage of their evolution.” The 
chapter on ity goes a good deal deeper and wider into the relation- 
ship of that problem to future progress than is found in most books 
éhat deal with the theory of education. It is necessary to check our 
weighty sense of heredity with the still weightier method of environ- 
ment, and that is duly done, though this American thinker declinee to 
lay overwhelming stress on its influence: “In a true sense any great 
“soul is superior to any event that can happen to it.” But, of course, 
every great soul modifies its environment as much as it is modified by 
it. This leads us to the*question of “will ”"—namely, “the part the 
“individual plays in his own making and in the making of society.” 
We are given an interesting historical sketch of the estimates of will- 
power in different ages. e see that the will enables man to deal with , 
his hereditary gifts and make or modify, and in any event utilise. his 
environment. ow Dr. Horne holds that God, the Conscious Will of 
the Universe, ‘explains both man and the machinery of life. Our 
heredity is from God; our environment is the expression of God in 
Nature; our will, if night, is His’will, Hence the new education will 
gize. a ‘new life to the’spiritual* outlook. The work of life will be 
idealised, and each soul will fit closer to the divine pattern. The con- 
ception ig a fine one. 

* b * 

Sir Andrew H. .L. Fraser, a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
tells us pleasantly and with a skilled literary touch of his seven-and- 
thirty years in India in a volume entitled “Among Indian Rajahs and 
“Ryots ” (Messre. Seeley and Co., with 33 illustrations and a map, 
price 18s. net). The book should be studied with care, as the various 
Indian problems are_discussed with acumen and common-sense. He 
thinks very highly of the district magistrates, and protests most empha- 
tically against the suggestion that they have an unconscious bias.in 
favour of conviction. On the other hand, “there are no courts ih India 
“which Rave aimed, as the magisterial courts have done, at unearthing 

“and punishing false cases.” The use of false evidence is the curse 
of the Indian ad and apparently the civil courts take no effective 
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_ steps to root out the abuse. It is pleasing to notice the way in which 
Sir Andrew writes of his personal friends amongst Indians, such as the 
late Khan Bahadut Anlad Hussain, a man of eminent gifts and religious 
character. With respect to the people, he notes (in the case of Bengal) 
that “everywhere I found the people f-iendly and pleased to find me 
“accessible to them. The people all over the country are anxious to 
“know the officers who govern them; and it is too often the fault of 
“our officers themselves if they are not on good terms with the peopk.” 
Few persons who know India-will probably disagree with this state- 
ment: “A man who only knows the towns and great cities knows 
“nothing really of the life of India. To know the real India well one 
“has to move about among the people in their village homes. What 

“a delightful life it is!” talking to the people in their vernacular and ' 
seeing the inside of another civilisation. The chapter on Indian ladies 
is full of interest, though one is a little surprised to find that the ladies 
have sometimes fostered unrest and sedition. Education and all other 
Indian problems are here discussed with clearness and discretion, and 
the volume will win a prominent piace on the Indian Stee of all ‘good 
libraries. 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The volume by Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton, entitled 
“The Party System ” (Stephen Swift, Adelphi, London, price 3s. 6d. 
net), is largely spoilt, if it is written for purposes of reform, by itse 
exaggeration and its vulgarity of tone. That there are real evils 
connected with the party system, that the party funds are abused, and 
that honours are in some instances given in exchange for contfibutions 
to those funds, are in fact sold, it is impossible to deny, and the a 
is certainly regretted by the best men on both sides and kept greatl 
check by their protests. We do not believe that the power of the Hduse 
of Commons ‘‘ has passed to a political committee tr dh hich no official 
“ name exists (for it works in secret), but which may be roughly called 
‘ ‘the Front' Benches.’’? On certain questions there must be an 
agreement between the Front Benches, but to say that they have com- 
bined to render ‘‘ the people impotent ° is absurd. What can be done 
to preserve an effective House of Commons*and rid us of ills that really 
exist? These writers think that it is too late in the day to expect any 
relief from the official payment of election expenses and the payment of 
members. .‘‘ The payment of members might make it easier for an 
“honest man to remain independent, but it would in no way restrain 
‘the Front Benches from corrupting members by the promise in the 
‘‘ future of pecuniary rewards largey and of a more stable character.’ 
This assumes that most men are corrupt; not a pleasing or a true 
assumption. It is suggested that the evil could be dealt with by making 
Parliament sit for a fixed brief ide thus ‘‘ forbidding the professional 
‘ politicians the right to dissolve Parlament.” Again it is suggested 
that the Referendum, accompanied by the Initiative, might be of some 
use. What is clearly needed is ‘‘ an alert democracy.’’ This can only 
come from education, but we may doubt if this type of book, written in 
indifferent taste, is likely to do much good. We hope that education as 
generally understood will make men and women think for themselves 
and refuse to tolerate political evil. ° 

* - & * 


A 
Mr. G. G. Lewis is one of the'leading authorities on School Journeys 
and Nature Study, and therefore his new book, ‘‘ A Scheme of Nature 


Y 


R in practice. 
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“Study and How to Work I” (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
price 1s, 6d. net) is likely to be welcomed by all practical teachers. - Mr. 
Lewis frankly states ‘‘that no one scheme of Nature Study can be 
‘suitable for any number of schools. Not ‘only is it necessary to 
“consider the sex, capabilities and future occupations of the children, 
' the qualifications and personal interests of the teachers, and the 
‘* classification of the school, but locality, also, is of vital importance, 
‘‘ for Nature, on whom the teacher is dependent for material, varies her 
*‘ gifts in every district.” But there are general methods, and if these 
are successful in a small crowded town school they will apply elsewhere. 
Mr. Lewis dwells on the fact that Nature Study gives the lower 
Standards an invaluable (and hitherto non-available) training “‘ in habits’ 
‘of careful observation ° apart altogether from the accumulation of 
information. It makes ‘‘ faculty ” training possible from the first; it 
encourages the development of the individuality of the child, '’and it 
exercises a Humanising and moral influence over the developing mind. 
In fact Nature Study is an educational method of the highest importance. 
Mr. Lewis points out that an ideal scheme requires an enthusiastic 
naturalist for a teacher who has at his hand a well-equipped Nature 
Study Laboratory, which would make it possible on a seasonal and 
progressive base to deal with children of varying abilities and ages 
(partly in the open air) and to relate Nature Study to many other 
branches of school work. In practice each school should get as near 
this ideal as possible, though any approximation is of real value, and 
Mr. Lewis in his careful detailed book shows’ what can be done 


+ a * 


Mr. J. S. Knowlson, in his volume entitled ‘‘ England’s Need in 
“ Education ” (A. C. Fifield, London, price 38. 6d. net), though he does 
much to expose certain weaknesses in English elementary education, 
hardly seems to realise hew much is being done both in the great towns 
and in the rural districts to develop the child’s Will and Feeling 
together with his Intellect. The use of excursions and school journeys 
closely related to the ordinary curriculum in history and geography is 
found most effective, and many other devices of a similar nature are 
largely'in use to-day. Much of Mr. Knowlson’s criticism falls a little 
flat for this reason. The eyil of “ the repression of self-effort ° is now 
well recognised, though the present large classes make improvement 
slow. There is another danger, which occurs in small classes: the 
teacher is overtrained and does -not allow the children to do enough 
Work. The business of education, in so far as it controls the life of a 
child, is to create in the child interest at every point at which his mind 
touches the life of others or touches the intellectual things that he has 
in common with others. When isterest is aroused beyond possibility 
of relapse then the business of the educationalist is to add to interest 
idealism. Interest and idealism combined will bring the child through 
the dangess of youth into effective manhood. It seems to us incorrect 
to say that ‘‘ in our schools it ceħainly would appear that our chief aim 
‘is to introduce unfamiliar matter to the scholar.” The present writer 
has considerable knowledge of a number of schools and that is not his 
experience, nor would such a policy be tolerated in any training college. 
Then, again, it is surely wrong to suggest that ‘‘ some Sunday-school 
“superintendent will evince no little surprise, and in some senses 
‘feel that disastrous steps have been taken, when Natural History and 
“ Botany are studied as an aid to religious conceptions.” On the 
contrary, such a method is, we believe, welcome. Mr. Knowlson, in 
so far as he expresses his theory of education, expresses'a high ideal, 
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but he does not realise how much has been, and is being, done to carry 
that ideal into action. >, 
* 3 = 
Mr. John Jackson, F.R.G.S., has done good work in issuing a revised 
edition of his account of the Mission to Lepers in India and the East in 
a volume entitled “Lepers: Thirty-six Years’ Work Among Them” 
(Messrs. Marshall Brothers, Ltd., London and Edinburgh).’ Mr. Jack- 
‘son is the organising secretary of the Mission, and is able to give us a 
very close and clear account of the movement for the relief of the lepers 
in India since, “in Sree 1835, a young ensign (the late Honourable 
“Sir Henry Ramsay, C.B., K.C.S.1.) of the regiment then stationed 
“at Almora, was moved to give occasional relief to the lepers of that 
“town, an effort which developed into the present asylum.” In 1874 
the Mission to Lepers was founded, and to-day it deals and offers 
Christian hope to over 10,000 sufferers. ‘The whole story and the life- 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Cosby Baily is here told and described 
‘in detail. A useful preface is contributed by the Dowager Lady 
Dufferin, who, of course, ag Vicereine of India, saw the leper problem 
in’its terrible reality: “It is now many years since I visited two leper 
< asylums in India, and since I saw maimed and miserable creatures 
“suffering from this disease begging round the temples in Burma. But 
“the impression made upon one by such sights, does not pass away.” 
She writes and commende the needs of the lepers and the efforts of the 
Mission. To-day it has sixty stations in India, and eighteen in China, 
_. Japan and Sumatra. The work is one that appeals to Christian charity. 
* 


* * 


* 

The Rev. William Muir in his volume, entitled ‘f Our Grand Old 
‘* Bible ” (Morgan and Scott, price 3s. 6d. nett), tells in careful detail 
the story of the English Bible, with especial reference to the Authorised 
Version. We have, first, a section dealing with early versions of 
portions of Scripture, such as Bede’s version of the Greek Gospel, 
finished on his death-bed. It is interesting to quote Professor Lechler’s 
summary of the facts as -to these pre-Wiclif versions: ‘‘1. A trans- 
“lation of the entire Bible was never diring this period accomplished 
“in England, and was never even apparently contemplated. 2. The 
‘Psalter was the only book of Scripture which was fully and literally 
“ translated into all the three languages—Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
“and Old lish. 3. In addition, several books of Scripture, 
“ especially of the Old Testament, were translated partially or in select 
‘‘ passages, as by Aelfric, leaving out of view poetical versions and the 
‘translation of the Gospel of St John by Bede, which celebrated work 
“has not come down to us.” Professor Lechler adds that none o 
these versions were intended-to make the Word of God accessible to the 
mass of the people. That we doubt. ge certainly had this intention, 
and so had Alfred, if we can judge ‘by their general attitude towards 
education. We pass on to the influence of the printing press, to Tyndale, 
Coverdale, and the rest. The second section deals with ‘‘ The Coming 
“of the Authorised Version,” which in fact was neve? formally 
authorised. The third section deals with the ‘‘ Three Centuries of 
t“ Service ” given by this great book to the world in its influence on the 
home, on the Church, on national life and national literature. Fourthly, 
Mr. Muir considers the Revised Version, its faults and merits. Weare 
glad that he dwells on the fact that to-day ‘‘there is too great a 
‘tendency to read about the Bible, instead of reading the Bible stself.’’ 

* * * 

We must call the attention of all those (and how many they are!) who 
were stirred by the fact of the World Missionary Conference of 1910 at 
‘Edinburgh, to the account of the Conference (‘‘ Edinburgh, 1910,” 
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Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, price as. 6d. net), written by 
the Rev. W. H. T. Gairdner, of Cairo, at the request of the Committee 
of the Conference. He gives us an enthusiastic and well-written account 
a the great ten days when were discussed eight subjects of immense 

mportance, dealt with by eight committees, appointed in July, 1908, to 

collect and systematise information on these subjects. They are (1) 
Can ae the Gospel to all the Non-Christian World; (2) The Christ in 
the Mission Field ; (3) Education in Relation to the ‘Christianisation of 
National ae oi e Missionary Message in Relation to Non-Christian 
Religions; ( e Preparation of Missionáries ; (6) The Home Basis of 
Missions ; Gi e Relation of Missions to Governments ; (8) Co-opera- 
tion and the Promotion of Unity. The Commissioners who dealt with 
those questions had before them vast fields of labour, but the work was 
accomplished, and the ee i were in the hands of the thousand 
delegates coming to attend the Conference in time for ample study. 
Here we have an account of the Conference and of the consideration of 
these Reports. Tt is most valuable to possess this condensed account, 
and we trust it will be widely read and its lessons sown in the hearts of, 
- those who realise the enormous importance of spreading the truth of 
ay in all lands. It may truly be said that the future of China 
lies in the hands of the missionaries. That vast and marvellous empire 
a made a force for Christianity that will ree the face of 
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_NOTES. 


The Dean of Durham has edited for the first time a series of docu- 
ments xelating to Richard de Bury, author of the *Philobiblon,” for 
publication under the auspices of the Surtees Society. Richard de 
Bury was Bishop of Durham for some twelve years, but there are only 
fragments of his episcopal register, covering altogether about eighteen 
months, which have been included among these transcripts. The dean 
discusses with his customary acumen the disputed authorship of the 
* Philobiblon,” and comes to the following conclusion: “That while 

“external evidence is strong against Bury’s authorship, the internal 

“proofs are heavily in his favour. Whether or not every page of the 
“ book was written by him no one can say; yet this is certainly the 

“case, that the whole work on every page bears the clear impress of 
“his persorial character, and his wish to let the world know what were 
“his aims. His friends certainly helped him; it may be granted that 
“much of his credit as an author is due to them.” The bishop died 
in 1345, and was buried in his cathedral. The dean records the cir- 
cumstances in which a fine monument of white Sicilian marble has been 

placed recently over his resting-phace by the Grolier Society of New 
York. “In the original design,” he states, “we proposed to inscribe on 

“a pedestal under the central figure the name of the Grolier Society, the 
“donors ofthis most interesting gift, but when we sent the drawing of 
“the design to New York for their criticism and approval, the president 

“of that distinguished Society replied that, while they were delighted 

“at the design, they begged us not to place on it any notice of their 
“Society, as their only wish was to honour the forerunner of English 
“libraries and literature, not to glorify their own Society ; ; and for this. 
* honoyrable cause no mention of the kind donors is to be seen on the 
“tomb. 

* * + 

Booksellers and librarians know the disadvantage attaching to a book 
whose title in no way describes the contents. On the other hand, the 
necessity to find a new title, miki there is no copyright in the tithe 
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of a book, stimulates originality. Mr. Me s list contains the 
announcement of a volume called “Pie Powder,” from which few people 
would guess that it contains the reminiscences of a lawyer. The court 
of pie powder “signifieth,” says an old law dictionary, “a court held in 
€ faires for the redresse of all disorders committed within them.” The 
author of this book,. who signs himself “A Circuit Tramp,” describes 
the administration of justice under the circuit system, with anecdotes 
and other lighter matter, which may make the volume acceptable to 
the general reader. Although the history of the circuit system has not 
yet received thorough attention, some doubt may be felt whether its 
origin could be traced to have any connection with the ancient court 


of pied poudré. 


The discussion on what is known as “Prayer Book Revision” has 
effected a considerable modification of the general attitude towards the 
subject during the past twelve months. It was generally expected that 
the meeting at the Chureh Congress last year would reveal a strong 
body of public opinion in favour of various changes. No impartial 
observer could sit in that crowded assembly without recognising that 
the “atmosphere” was against any alterations in the existing text, 
though ,there was a broad-minded readiness to welcome an appendix 
containing some alternatives for use upon various occasions. Before 
any sound and generally acceptable decision can be reached it is desir- 
able for the “ man in the pew ” to have a fuller knowledge of the subject. 
A valuable contribution to its study is to be published shortly by Mr. 
Murray, with the title “Some Principles of Liturgical Reform.” The 
book has been written by Dr. Frere, who is a foremost authority on* 
all liturgical matters, and the line of treatment suggested by the title 
is welcome, since in urging proposals for reform in other spheres besides 
ecclesiastical there is not sufficient readiness td seek for underlying 
principles. 
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“ Travel and Exploration ’’ (Messrs. Witherby and Co.) is such an 
excellent monthly, teeming, as it does, with vivid narratives of adventures 
by flood and field and of life in all parts of the globe, that we welcome 
the well-bound, well-illustrated volume that covers the period from July 
to December of Igro. To the geographer the work is one of real 
importance. Dr. A. H. Keane gives a clear account of the Wadai 
territory, the negroid sultanate of which was founded in 1640, and still 
subsists under French protection with the rest of the French Congo, 
and which is, we believe, at present a scene of battle between the Frepch 
and the Sultan. Wadai has an area of 180,000 square miles with three 
million or so inhabitants, two-thirds being Mahommedans. This is but 
one of many articles of réal interest. We have, for instance, articles 
on Goa, on the Lu-Chu Islands (340 miles south of Kagoshima, the 
most southerly city in the Japanese archipelago), Finland, the Caucasus, 


‘ North China, Western Thibet, the Middle East. 
* + 


` e 

A useful little weekly paper styled The Orient is published in 
Constantinople. The editor are W. W. Peet, Esq., treasurer of the 
Boston Board of Missions in Turkey, and the Rev. Herbert Allen, for 
some years a missionary in Van. It gives the latest news from the 
American mission stations in Turkey, and deals also with matters con- 
cerning the government and social questions in the Turkish Empire, 
and thus gives valuable aid to those who follow the fortunes of Turkey 
under her new conditions. The price of the paper, including postage 
from Constantinople, is 48. per annum. Anyone wishing to subscribe 
may write to the “Friends of Armenia,” 47, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W., enclosing a postal order. - 
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LENT AND MYSTICISM. 


HE Christian took over from the Jew the practice of fasting 
though, naturally enough, without the formalities of fasting 
that Christ had so emphatically condemned, The young Church 
jin face of the doctrine that new wine must be put into fresh wine- 
Skins, could not impose a law of fasting. But, nevertheless, the 
very facts of the Crucifixion involved a system of voluntary fast- 
ing on certain days that eventually re-created a formal schenie of 
fasting. The process by which this came ‘about was a sufficiently 
_natural one. Dr. Dowden; the late Bishop of Edinburgh, in his 
admirable volume entitled The Church Year and Kalendar,* 
observes ‘‘ that a fast preliminary to the Pascha was observed in 
“the Early Church is beyond question.” He adds :— 


‘“ Irenæus, in his letter to Victor, Bishop of Rome, states that 
at the time there were “several differences as to the length of the 
fast; btt in no case was a prolonged series of ‘days prescribed. 
f Some,’ he says, “think they ought to fast one day; others two; 

e ‘others more than two; others reckon together forty hours both 
“of the day and the night as the day-[of fastan]. And Irenæus 
- adds that these differences existed long before . . , the 
. time when he wrote. The worde about the forty hours may "perhaps 
“be illustrated by passages es of Tertullian, when he speaks of persons 
` fasting in the days ‘ when the bridegroom was taken away,’ or, in 
other yo the time during which the Lord was under the power 
of death, i.e., certain hours of*the day of the Crucifixion, the twenty- 
s four hours of Saturday, and certain hours of the early part of 
Easter Day.” 5 


The Bishop goes on to tell us that at Alexandria, in the middle 
¢ of the third century, the whole week before Easter, or with some 


z * This book Ís noticed on p.'17 of the present Supplement. 
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something less, was observed as'a fast. The idea of ‘‘ forty ” was 
alréady, as we have seen, ‘in the mind of the Christian Church, ^ 
based possibly on Our Lord’s sojourn in the wilderness, but it 
was not “days” necessarily. At first, as we have seen, it was 
“hours.” In the middle of the fifth century we have three weeks 
(with the possible exception of Saturdays and Sundays) at Rome ` 
and six weeks at Alexandria, while in other places we have fifteen 
days divided up between the seven weeks'preceding Easter. A little | 
. later we get a fast of thirty-six days both in the East and West; 
the East had sevan weeks less Saturdays (other than Easter eve) 
and Sundays; the West had six weeks, with the Sundays deducted. 
This was a tithe, a holy tithe, of the year offered to Gad. Four 
additional days—from the Wednesday in the week before Quadra- 
gesima Sunday—were added somewhere in the eighth century and 
brought the fast into accordance with the Old Testament fasts. 
Some Churches (such as the Church of Milan) held out even into 
the late sixteenth century for the old-system. ‘‘ The distribution 
' “ of ashes on the Wednesday in the Western Church is a much 
“ modified survival and relic of the ancient penitential discipline.”’ 
Perhaps it is not everyone who knows that our word Lent has no 
_ connection with the idea of fasting. It is ‘‘ simply indicative of 
“ the season of the year when the fast occurs, being derived from, 
“the Anglo-Saxon Lencten, the spring time.” So by a gradual 
process we come face to face with ‘‘ the bitter fasts, the penitential 
>f groans ” that the medieval Church imposed on men and nations. 
‘But it may truly be said that though we find a return to the 
formal fast-we do not find that Lent and the other periods of fasting . 
ever became or are to-day the mere matters of form that they seem 
to have been in the Jewish Church at the time of Our Lord. What- 
ever the faults of the Middle Ages may have been they possessed 
in a degree and a measure for which we look in vain both before 
and after those days that sense of sin which gives a strange and 
mystic dignity to the whole scheme of life in medievak times. In 
our own time fasting has, despite its mild adoption by a large 
class, somewhat an unfamiliar and unreal aspect. It is praised for 
its hygienic virtues, it is regarded in the light of a medical prescrip- 
tion that carries spiritual merit;,it is in its outward form rather a 
toy that suggests continuity of Church life than a stringent weapon 
of offence against the Devil. We have other things that more 
than take the place of fasting, perhaps; something more in the 
nature of true abstinence, true temperance, temperance of mind, 
of heart, of body. The formal fast is no longer an outward ' 
symbol of these things. Even in the Roman Catholic Church it 
is relaxed with an ease that would have broken the heart of Anselm 
or Becket: It is no longer, as it was for many centuries,ethe-out- ‘ 
ward and visible sign of a profound and wonderful mysticism—an 
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intimation of the fearful life-long conflict between Every Man and 
Incarnate Evil. 

The documents of the Middle Ages teem with records of the 
sense of sin, of mystic experiences, of the terrible struggle that the 
soul of man has from birth to death with his adversary, the Devil. 
To realise this there is no need to quote recondite treatises since 
we_have always at hand three works that have survived the Middle 
Ages, and which breathe the fundamental spirit of the Middle 
Ages, three works that a man must be spiritually poor, indeed, 
if he does not possess: The Persones Tale, Everyman, and the 
de Imitatione Christi. The last man in the world one would think 
to be infected with the sense of sin was that genial, universally 
minded man of the world, Geoffrey Chaucer. Yet who can forget 
the immortal confession at the end of“The Persones Tale. He 
feels the sinfulness of much that he has written, and he says so 
frankly and simply; he asks forgiveness for his many worldly 
books ‘‘ that sounen unto sinne, the boke of the Leon, and many 
‘an other boke, if they were in my remembraunce, and many a 
“ song and many a lecherous lay, Crist of his grete mercie foryeve 
‘“ me the sinne.” The passage is familiar enough; but what shall 
we say of the whole Tale? Was ever such a Homily written by a 
elayman before or since! Penance for sin; that is the theme; per- 
fect penance. There must be contrition of heart and shrift of 


- mouth with satisfaction to those who are wronged, and there must 


be the working of all manner of humility. The root of all is con- 
trition.’ Penance is the tree of life to him that receives it. The 
analysis of the constituent elements of contrition is one of the 
finest things in. literature. There must be sorrowful remembrance 
of the good deeds left undone and of the goodness that has been 
lost. The sense of loss conveyed is itself a tragedy and places 
Chaucer by this- one touch in the first rank of writers. And the 
meditation on contrition ‘ends with a wonderful phrase: When 
all things dre considered how can a man have ‘‘ courage to sin”? 
So he leads up to his assault on the seven deadly sins: Pride, Envy, 
Ire, Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, Lust. The remedies for these 
several sins are Humility, the Love of God and your Neighbour, 
Patience, the Strength that despises low things, Pitifulness, Tem- 
perance in all‘things, Chastity. There is the struggle that lies 


, before every man. But the struggle leads to victory, and Chaucer 


paints the Yictory with a glow of mysticism that shows the wonders 
which lie hidden in the English tongue; nay, that Chaucer him- 
self can reveal in the new word :— 


“Then shall men understand what is the fruit of penance; 
ang after the words of Jesus Christ, it is an endless bliss 
of Heaven: there joy hath no contrariosity of woe nor 
grievance; there all harms be passed of this present life; 
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there is safety from the pains of hell; ‘there is the bliss- 
ful company that rejoice them ever more, every one of other’s 
joy; there the body of man, that once was, foul and dark, is more 
clear than the sun; there the body that once was sick and frail, 
feeble and mortal, is immortal and so strong and so whole, that there 
may nothing impair it; there is neither hunger nor thirst nor cold, 
but every soul replenished with the sight of the perfect knowing of 
God. This blissful Kingdom may men purchase by poverty 
spiritual, and the glory by lowliness, the plenty of jo je y by hunger 
` and thirst, and the rest by travail, and the Life by Death and 
i mortification of sin; to which life He us bring, that bought us with 
His precious blood. Amen.’ 


It is bard to be a Christian, cries Chaucer, as well as Browning, 
but it is possible, and, being possible, who shall have “ courage 
tosin’’? The Middle Ages, indeed, could rise to spiritual heights 
‘that put our age to shame. Their fasting was the root of their 
mysticism, and by the aid of their mysticism their noblest minds 
literally moved with God in the garden of this world. This is, of 

, course, no argument for the restoration of formal fasting. To each 
age its manners. Our fasting is of necessity different to theirs 
since the. enemies to be fought, thouge the same, are differently 
clad and differently armed. 

Turn from Chaucer to that strange work Been: The. 
Middle Ages, down to the time of Albrecht Diirer, saw ever the 

‘ grim figure of Death lurking in the paths of life. Nor ig that a 
matter for wonder when we think of the wars and pestilence and 

.famine ever striding across Europe. - The year of the Great Death 
in England (1349) was the turning point o the Middle Ages, and 
the memory of that year haunted the imaginations of men for cen- 
turies. The Jollity of medieval times keeps step with Death, and 
the grim humour of the contrast was not lost’on some of the 
greater minds. But, for the most part, that uncanny union offered 
men the alternative of fatalism or mysticism. And they .choose 
mysticism. They could not choose our modern method of- boldly 
attacking plague, pestilence, and famine, and the causes of war, and ` 
thus giving within limits a reasonable certitude to life. THis 
would, indeed, have been no answer to the medieval mind for the 
inevitableness of Death would then have been even more marked, 
and fatalism quite inevitable. The supreme uncertainty of life in 
medieval times enabled men to base their whole hope on penitence’ 
for sin and project their lives into a mystic .world that shone 
through the thin walls of the world of sense. In the fifteenth cen- ° 
tury came two works, both of Germanic origin, to impress’ this 
point of view with literary thoroughness on a receptive world: 
The Following of Christ and Everyman. The story of Every- 
man is familiar. “In the prime of life and jollity Everfman is 

` accosted by a half-whimsical ominous creature—a messenger from 
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` God, in a ‘word, Death. ‘* What desireth God of me?” cries 
the troubled mortal. He must leave all and follow the dread sum- 
moner, with ‘‘ book of count ” in hand, and tell :-— 

“ How thou has sped thy life, and in what wise, 
Before the chief Lord of Paradise.’’ 


There can be no attorney, no delay, no bribery here; man has 
come down to naked fact at last. And all forsake him : Fellowship, 
Kindred, Goods. Only Knowledge, the sister of Good Deeds, 
will go with him, and she is, indeed, of service. Other friends 
seemed likely to help him: Five-Wits, Discretion, Strength, 
Beauty; but all flee except Good Deeds. Yet that friend is 
enough :— 


t 


‘“ Now hath he made ending; 
Me thinketh that I hear angels sing “ 
And make great joy and melody, 
When Everyman’s soul shall received be.” 


- Penitence and sense of sin have achieved salvation and eternal 
life for body and soul. 

* The de Imitatione Christi appeared in English, not long after 
it was written, in the form of a work called The Following of Christ. 
This was not a moral play, but a clear book of discipline which 
showed man how first to prepare the groundwork of his heart so 
that thereon he could set up a ladder which his inner self should 
climb, through some mysterious ether of abnegation, until a world 


is reached where the whole seul must yearn for the very presence- 


of the Most High. The book makes the reader realise that each 
step upwards is a step that Christ actually took, and consequently 


that Christ is really followed into the presence of the Father after , 


toils and sorrows, ever bitterer as each successive height is reached. 
The mysticism of the Middle Ages reaches its culmination in this 
bgok, for we see that a profound reasonableness underlies that 
combination of spiritual fasting and spiritual yearning which 
makes up this supreme effort to pass through the curtains of sense 
inte the Presence Chamber of Gôd. The earliest English version 
concludes this great poem of Life and Death in eines these 
‘words :—' 


“ To Thee are mine eyen dressed, my God, Fader of Mercies. 
>,‘ Blisse and sanctifie my soule with an heavenly blissing that it may 
be Thine holy Habitation and the Seat of Thine everlasting Glory, 


and that nothing be founden if the Temple of Thy Dignity that - 


y offende the eyen of Thy Majesty. Beholde unto me after the 
greatness of Thy Goodness and the multitude of Thy Miserations, 


and hear the prayer of Thy poore servant being in exile all afar m 
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the region of the Shadow of Death. “Defende and kepe the soule of 
thy little servant among so many perils of this corruptible life and 
Thy Grace eo g with him, dresse him by the way of peace to the 
Country of Everlasting Clearness.’ 


That is the last word of the greatest mystic poem that the heart of 
manhas sung. To Hammerlein, as to Chaucer, the life to come 
shines with a reality that nothing can obscure. In the white 
radiance of an unconquerable hope they framed a message for all 
future ages. 


É REVIEWS. 
THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY.* ` 


To some minds it is necessary to philosophise about religion, -to 
seek about for a metaphysic that will present conceptions of God 
and man that are a source of intellectual satisfaction. Theologica 
dogma is arrived at in this fashion and is presented to the rest of 
the world as a subject of faith, though it is not-arrived at by the 
processes of faith. Whether this is a satisfactory arrangement 
we do not pretend to know, but it has had this advantage that it 
has stimulated the imagination through some seventeen -hundred 
years on the subject of Christianity and has produced those divi- 
sions in Christianity which have given to it successive vital im- 
pulses. In this book Mr. Temple has approached the problem of 
religion professedly from the basis of the facts of common ex- 
perience without any regard for revelation or faith, and he claims 
to arrive by an analysis and reconstruction of the nature of Per- 
sonality at not only the Christian faith but that faith in a definitely 
dogmatic form. In other words, Mr. Temple claims that 
inherent nature of Personality is only fully explicable by that 
scheme of things which is in fact contained in the Creeds of.the 
Church. It is a very remarkable conclusion and it is urged not 
only with powerful and lucid dialectic but with a profound sense 
of the importance here and now of the conclusion to be reached. 
Curiously enough Mr. Temple does not apparently claim directly 
as an incident of his scheme the doctrine of the immortality of the 
Personality of each individual man, though such a doctrine is no 

* The Nature of Personality: A Course o eA by Culham Temple, Head- 


master of Repton, late Fellow of Queen’s Oe. pies orad, Ce to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (Messra. Macmillan & 6d. net.) 
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“doubt implied in the doctrine of Purpose developed in this book. 


It will be useful to consider the doctrine of Purpose somewhat 
fully here as it is in some ways a new development of thought, 
though it is closely related to the Hegelian and Darwinian notions 
of unfolding or evolution. ` 

Mr. Temple in his introductory lecture boldly states that the 
belief in the Divine Purpose ,“‘ is a scientific necessity. All other 
‘categories or principles of thought fail absolutely to. give any 
“final answer to our problems. The principle of causation drives 
“us back from stage tocstage, with no prospect of ever reaching a 
“ First Cause. Only Purpose, so far as-our experience goes, can 

‘“ give a final answer satisfying the intellect, to the question, 
“< Why???” In other words, the problem must be transformed ; 
some infinite series (to use an example). can be summed: is this 


‘one of them? Mr. Temple, in his investigation of the nature of 


Personality, begins with “ A Thing ” as being most opposed to 
‘' a Person. » Tthas ‘no feelings or thoughts ; for it there is no good 
‘or evil.” The next stage is “ A Brute,” which is not only an 

ee but a subject, though ‘‘a subject only of feelings.” No 

doubt those terms are merely conventional so far as division-lines 
go; but there is no need in the argument to say where the Thing 
becomes a Brute, ora Brute a Person. The terms convey familiar 
and real distinctions, though it would probably be difficult to find 
a Brute in Mr. Temple’s meaning of the term, except perhaps in 


certain publicschools. The Brute ‘‘ exists only inthe present.” In | 


the next stage we have the Person ‘‘ who must be conscious of con- 
z ~ tinued identity, and must take interest in the past and future 

‘as well as in the present. It is this, I take it, which makes a 
“ Person a possible subject of tights, which is no doubt the legal 

“and primary sense of Personality.” This very fact, we are 
told, necessitates that the Person should be the subject of Duties. 
Now duty is only fulfilled in conduct, and ‘‘ every individual has 
“in him.some underived element which assists in ‘the determina- 
“tion of his conduct,” and to the extent of the element the in- 
dividual is morally responsible. Hence‘we find ‘‘ taking this 
‘formal Freedom in conjunction with the interest in the past and 
‘“ future as well as in the present,’’ that Character and Purpose are 
potentially in existence in every Person. Mr. iT emple denies the 
existence of will as an entity. Purpose is derived from material 
made upeout-of the desires which lie behind the act which deter- 
mine conduct, together with intellect and imagination. We have 
to watch an act of choice, a natural impulse which is nevertheless 
a choice, become an act of Purpose. That is the end at which 
education and indeed life itself aims. All the impulses have to be 
co-ordinated, and the man turned from ‘‘a chaos of impulses ” 
into an individual who controls all the constituent parts of his 
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nature. This is true freétfdm. We have seen that there is an 

original element of freedom in each Person which really forms his 

character. Man, then, is not entirely the subject of external con- 

trol. His actions are not determined for him by the past; but we 

now see that he can be also free from internal compulsion. He 

can control the impulses that make him up. This power is Pur- 

_ pose in life. The imperfections of the individual are due to the 

‘fact that the impulses are not only not under control but that one 

impulse or passion may storm the citadel of Purpose and take the 
‘man into its power. ; 

Mr. Temple goes on to formulate a new doctrine of original 

sin :— 

` By nature we are perhaps not wicked, but also by nature we 

are not morally good. Moral goodness is something to be won. 

All the elements of our animal nature have to be built up into 

a whole life that is more than animal. What the old Theologians 

‘put down to Adam we attribute in part to our evolutionary 

‘ descent from our non-human ancestors, and in part to ‘‘ social 


are born, its tradition of self-seeking and moral indifference. We 
have to resist the pressure both of inherited impulses and of 
social demoralisation which itself is rooted in a long history. 
There may never have been a Fall; but we are fallen at lest ta 
the sense that if we stay where we are, we are in a very bad way, 
and also that of ourselves we can do nothing but stay where we 
are. ` g 1 


Man, if he is to save himself from personal destruction, must'find 
the resultant force of his Personality, in other words, his Purpose, 
and so be free to realise the whole potentiatfity of his nature. He 
is free to develop his Personality and is also free.to play his part 
in, to add his contribution to, the Purpose of the society in which 
he lives. ‘‘ The essential basis of a society is community of 
“ Purpose.” What that Purpose is‘cannot be said, cannot be for- 
mulated, ‘‘ but it is there.” There must*be some “‘ control of the 
“ parts by the whole which they constitute.” : 


“We thus find that morality consists in the subordination of 
our own Purpose and subconscious aims to the Purpose of ‘the 
society of which we are members—in the last resort of the human 
ee nen that Purpose is nòt known to us or anyone else bn 
earth. . .» We have found that Personality as it exists in 
men requires subordination of the individual to a Purpose he cannot 
know ; so that we reach the conception of a spirit kn®wing and 


ee the good of the whole world.” 


The Personality of God is the great and true Personality. 

- Mr. Temple goes on to point out that ‘‘ the value of the Past is 
“ not irrevocably fixed ; it remains to be determined by the Future.” 
This fact “ borders on the doctrine of the Atonement.” Again 


“ heredity, ”—the evil influence of the actual society intò which we- 


r 
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he asks, ‘‘ What is the fact which hag ‘Horal value. . . . For 
“an act to be morally good, it must have both good results and a 
“ good motive. . . . We find moral-worth, then, in a person 

‘who wills the good and really looks for the right means to realise 
' Gt, Moral worth is found in the will regarded in relation to 
“ society.” But to will good is to love,,and if love is the best 
thing for our neighbour it is, too, for ourselves. ‘‘ Love alone has 
‘< absolute moral value,” and so we come to the position that 

“ self-sacrifice ts self-realisation.’’ So God is the ‘‘ God of Chris- 
“tian theology,” as well as ‘‘the true norm and type of Per- 

‘sonality. The God of religion then is not only Personal but 
‘“ Personal in a fuller sense than any other being.’ God alone is 
absolutely free. Yet the fact that such a Being is independently 
asserted by a religion and a philosophy does not demonstrate His 
existence. But if we can assume that the Universe is‘a single 
system governed by a single principle, and that that principle is 
the Purpose of Love then the principle explains itself, for our lives 
are also directed by Purpose. 


r 


‘‘ Gradually by thé Revelation of His Love He wins love from 
us in retum; and it becomes perpetually more true that 
Love is the one principle of the e world, as it is of 

~ the world’s origin. And if we really believe that Love is the 
best thing of which Spirit, as we know it, is capable, then we 
have here a Purpose with which we can sympathise, and there- 
fere a clue to the explanation of the world, the groundwork of 
a true and final metaphysic.” A 


‘Of course it is not proved that the Universe: is governed by this 
principle, but it is shown that ‘‘ the choice for us lies between 
‘* Christian Theism and ultimate scepticism.” Few would willingly 
choose the latter, and Mr. Temple emphatically claims’ ‘‘ the 
“ philosophy of the Incarnation as the only tenable metaphysic,” 
then proceeds to an attempt to explain the Triune Personality 
of God. + The whole argument of the book is brilliant if not 
always ‘convincing. The definitions of rights and duties are un- 
Satisfactory; the logical transition from a General Purpose to a 
Spirit that holds this Purpose is unconvincing, while the last two 
chapters prove too much. The Purpose of God is unknowable, 
and yet an attempt is made to define it by saying that God ‘‘ wins 
“back the Love of His creatures and so achieves the Purpose for 
“which Me made them.” We are instantly in the maze: How, 
why, when, and by whose fault was this love lost, millions of 
voices ask. The conclusion of the book is its fault: in proving too 
much it weakens the convincing probabilities on which it builds. 
Moreover, we are. bound to repudiate the exploded doctrine of 
‘“ payment by results’? which lurks in the book. Yet the volume 
is one that will have to be weighed by all modern thinkers. 
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THE. ORIGIN OF THE PENTATÈUCH.* 


A legal mind is perhaps at least as well qualified to deal with 
questions of the Higher Criticism as an ecclesiastical mind, and for 
this reason we approach Mr. Wiener’s book on the Origin of 
the Pentateuch with a great deal of interest. One real objection 


-to the capacity of many of the higher. critics is that, though 


supremely learned, they have had no training in the weighing of 
evidence, and consequently sometimes make, and are at-all times 
liable to make, quite ludicrous mistakes. If a great judge, accus- 


‘tomed as part of his daily work to the construing of documents 


and the weighing of evidence, could be induced to give up his 
leisure on his retirement to this work, it is probable that the science 
of Biblical Criticisin would make more progress. This may come, 
and some retired lawyer like Sir Edward Fry really give himself 
over to ‘the problem, Meantime, here we ‘have a lawyer’s 
attempt to ascertain whether the Higher Critical view of the Penta- 
teuch ‘‘ is tenable in the light of the best modern scholarship.” 
The difficulties presented by the Pentateuch are numerous and 
well known, such as those arising in the story of Joseph or such 
as the duplication of narratives. Does the splitting-up of the 
narratives into various documents meet these various difficulties ? 
Astruc, who accepted the authorship of Moses, thought that he 
compiled Genesis from these existing sources, and suggested that 
the various names given to the Almighty would differentiate such 
sources. Later critics, who threw over the Mosaic authorship, used 
an extension of the same method to divide*the Hexateuch “‘ into 
“continuous post-Mosaic documents.’ Thus we get the docu- 
ment P to represent the portion of Genesis that speaks of God as 
Elohim. ‘Again, we get the document J to represent the writer 
who used for God the four-letter word known as the Tetragram- 
maton. Again, we have E, the documént of a writer who uses 
Elohim “either invariably, or atany rate habitually, before Ex. iii.” 
E and J have few other substantial differences. A combination of 
the two documents were used by redactors. Thus the bulk of 
Deuteronomy was based on J E, and a document D resulted, which 
was again combined by another redactor into JED. P underlay 
all these \documents and was a late priestly document which in- 
cludes an earlier Code called the Law of Holiness, and known as H. 
This is roughly the modern theory, though it possessés internal 


_complications of great difficulty. These documents, according to 


the Graf-Wellhausen theory represent the stages of development 


‘of the doctrine of sacrifice from the simplest form up to the pro- 


found formalism of late days. Mr.. Wiener attacks this theory 


* The Origin of the Pentateuch, by Harold M. Weiner, M A., L.L.B., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law (Elliot Stock, price, cloth, ıs 6d ; paper, 18.) 
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with great determination. He claims that:the same rules of 
textual criticism are not applied, to the Old Testament as to the’ 
New. .He asserts that Astruc’s Key in fact fails, and that this 
destroys all reconstructions that owe their origin tothe Key. The 
Tetragrammaton occurs both in P and E, and “J uses the Tetra- 
ie grammaton before (according to J) it was known,” and uses 
Elohim in many passages. Moreover, in order to support their 
theory, the critics make purely artificial divisions of the text. Mr. 

Wiener brings forward a volume of evidence to show that Astruc’s 


‘Key is not textually sound, asserts that it disappears alto- 


gether if Septuagintal readings are adopted in three or four 
passages, and adds that in 1909 Professor Sohlégl declared 
that the use of the Key was unscientific, while the American 
critic, Professor C. H. Toy, has also abandoned it. If 
this key or clue has in’ fact to be abandoned it would 
seem that the higher criticism has been working with an 
unsound instrument, and it is argued that the results achieved are 
therefore unreliable. Dr. Skinner, however, does not admit this, 
and thinks that even if the clue fails this does not destroy the co- 
ordination of phenomena that it has rendered possible. The ring 
can dispense with the false metal that made its formation possible, 
to use an illustration from The Ring and the Book. The chrono- 
logical difficulties, discrepancies, and inverted order of the text cer- 
tainly seem to make a complex source of some kind certain, but it 
is her suggested that all these matters will yield to textual treat- 
ment. Mr. Wiener refuses to accept Wellhausen’s reconstruction 
of the history of Israel, though he admits that it contains one of 
the “ most pregnant contributions to our knowledge of’the history, 
“religion, and literature of ancient Israel. It restores one of the 
“ major prophets to a place of honour that be never occupied in 
“the conservative scheme, although of course it is fatal to the 
‘“‘Law.’’ But he thinks that if the theory fails the rehabilitation 
of Ezekiel “ largely remains, while the Mosaic authenticity of P 
‘emerges greatly reinforced.” Mr. Wiener gives an alternative 
&iew of the history, and asserts that the difficulties have been caused 
by an erroneous gloss introduced into the law as delivered by 
Moses centuries after his time, The theory is attractive from its 
very simplicity, and is supported by some Septuagintal MSS. 
Mr. Wiener asks, ‘‘ Does P really contemplate the Mosaic age or 
‘the time of the second temple? Was Ezekiel acquainted with P 
‘‘or,not? Are institutions claimed to be post-exilic found in 
“operation before the exile? Can the general analysis of 

‘“ Pentateuch and the dating presupposed by the Wellhausen 
“theory be successfully maintained?” His argument that P 
really contemplates an age when the Levites were merely a body 


of sacred porters would be difficult to answer if P were homo- 
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geneous, and the sathe may be said of the saserions that 
“P neither embodies the views of Ezekiel nor finds an accutate 

“ reflection in the Chronicles,” and that the position of the priests. 
in P confirm this view of the history. Difficulties due to the Mas- 
soretic text are often solved by the Ancient Versions, while: Mr. 
Wiener alleges that Wellhausen in a number of cases has ‘ ‘read ` 
“into the texts meanings that they will not bear,” as in the case 
of the alleged priesthood of Samuel at Shiloh. 

The question of differentiation between the sources on the 
ground of differences in literary style is here regarded as so largely | 
subjective and so weakened by the possibility of indebtedness and 
so little considered in the light of the history of words as to be not 
of great importance. Now Mr. Wiener attacks with considerable 
vigour the use made of the literary argument by some of the higher 
critics; but this does not dispose of the argument in itself. Style 
and use of technical expressions does, as any English historical 
lawyer and any student of English prose knows well enough, vary 
and vary in meaning, and such an argument may well have great 
weight in dealing with the various documents that must have been 
used in the compilation of the Hexateuch. It is no answer to say 
that for critics words have definite meanings, and that to a great, 
literary artist the word bas the meaning that the artist imposes on 
it. That, within limits, is true enough; but it is also true that the 
artist has the limitations of his age and cannot expel its time-value. 
A word if used by Chaucer has one possible range of mednings, 
if used by Shakespeare another possible range, and the dis- 
tinction between the ranges has a high critical value. The current 
critics may be bad critics of that critical value, and we dare say they 
are; but that is not the point. On the other hand, we admit that 
the effect of late glosses may tend to confuse the ranges of style, 
but it is the business of criticism to eliminate this confusion. We 
may also be inclined to agreé that style is not necessarily a 
criterion of authorship, but it certainly is a very definite criterion 

‘of date’ if a sufficient critical apparatus is available. The sham 
archaism of Spencer could never be taken for fourteenth-centur} 
work, while Pope’s brilliant parodies of Chaucer could deceive no 
competent critic. Modern higher critics may be incompetent, 
though we should be unwilling to admit this on the mere ground 
that they press this or that argument beyond reasonable limits; 
but certainly we cannot accept Mr, Wiener’s view that there is 
little or nothing to be said for their position. When he writes 
“there is a phase of mind to which anything, however prepos- 
“‘ terous, becomes credible, and it is this condition which is respon- 
“sible fot the Higher Criticism in the form in which we know it 
“today,” he says what is perhaps true of some critics at all times, 
possibly of all critics at some times, but is certainly not true of 
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all the Keke critics at all times. The truth of the matter is that 
enthusiasm for this or that theory has led certain critics to over- 

- state their case, and to make mistakes in logic and argument. But 
critics of the‘rank of Dr. Driver make no such mistakes, and we 
agree with that great critic absolutely when he writes: ‘‘ the different 
“ strata of narrative and law into which, when closely examined, the 
“ Hexateuch is seen to fall, reveal differences of such a kind that 
“they can only be adequately accounted for by the supposition 
“ that they reflect the ideas and embody the institutions, which 
‘were characteristic of widely different periods of Israelitish his- 

“tory.” Mr. Wiener’s error seems to us to be that he regards the 
whole of the Modern Criticism of the Pentateuch to turn on 
“ Astruc’s clue.” It does not stand or fall all by that method. The 
criticism stands by itself and must abide by its own inherent rea- 
sonableness if it abide at all. Mr. Wiener contends-for the Unity 
and Mosaic date of the Pentateuch much as certain critics stand 
for the unity and early date of Homer. The problems are very 
similar, and it is probable that in a sense both schools are right, 
and merge in a higher critical unity. We look back on Moses and 
Homer through the minds of numberless interpreters; but both 
are there in the end. a 


LOCAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES.* 

‘Here is an excellent book and one that is certain to obtain a 
permanent vogue in all schools that aim at something more 
than the common perfunctory teaching of history. Dr. Morris, 
himself a teacher of great experience, has realised that English 
history as a living thing, can more easily be brought into the 
hearts and minds of his pupils by means of the direct object 
lessons contained in local history and antiquities than in any 
“other way. He very modestly says that 


‘* This book is the outcome of the Circular of the Board of Educa- 
tion, issued in 1908, on the teaching of history in schools. It is 
good that young students should know something of the relics of 
the past, of archlischite, of the part played in the general history 
of England by the town or district i in which they live; thus may . 
great events become real to them.’ 


But the problem of actually producing a book that should carry 
into effect the ideal of the Board and should actually make great 


"An Introduction o the Siudy of Local History and Aniigmities, by John E. 
Morris, D Litt.Oxford, Assistant Master in Bedford Grammar o0] and Humfrey 
Jorden, BA, Perini College, Cambridge. With 64 Illustrations. (George 

utledge & Sons, Ltd., price 48. 6d. net.) 
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events real from concrete instances must have been extraordinarily 
difficult to solve. The works to be consulted are wonderful and 
numerous, as any person acquainted with antiquarian societies 
will readily admit, while the more genetal literature covers a vast 
field and is voluminous indeed, and full, moreover, ‘of that absurd 
acrimony between scholars that arouses the kindly criticism of 
Dr. Morris. But these authors have overcome all difficulties and 
give us in ten sections the tools of trade, so to speak, for boys and 
girls who are longing to work at the successive periods. Long 
chapters on “‘ pre-Celtic and Celtic Britain ” and Roman Britain 
take up the first hundred pages of the book, and sofe excellent 
illustrations add effectiveness to the text. Thus we have photo- 
graphs of Maiden Bower, below Dunstable Downs, and Maiden 
Castle, near Weymouth, to illustrate the fortresses of the later 
Stone’Age and the Bronze Age. The account of Roman Britain 
is very attractive, and comprises the result of quite recent re- 
search: for instance, these writers record that Mr. Rice Holmes 
` has successively adopted the three current theories as to the port 
or ports from which Cæsar invaded Britain: Was it from Boulogne 
both in 55 B.C. and 54 B.C., ‘or from Wissant? Or in 55 from 
“ Boulogne and in 54 from Wissant?’’ Again, did he land near 
Hythe pr on the East Coast of Kent? There can be no certain 
answer. We wish Dr. Morris and Mr. Jordan had given us a 
map setting forth the roads that most probably represent the 
- Antonine Itineraries, or road book, so far as it deals with Britain. 
But they write very clearly on the subject, and the book will be of 
real assistance to students working at it.e It is of absorbing 
interest, and there is a considerable field for original work on 
the roads into London; especially in the case of the very brief 
Fourth Itinerary. The following passage shows the method of 
the book :— 


“ We must not think of Roman rec as mere isolated single 
tracks. There were systems of streets with branches arid connec- 
tions, just as there are systems of railways, a south-eastern, a 
south-western and western, a north-western, a northern an® 
eastern. The main street was clearly the earliest, a military cause- 
way leading through the heart of each district to the terminus, 
which was the military base of some particular campaign, such as 
Wroxeter or Lincoln, Then, as each district was gradually 
reduced to peace, cross-roads would spring up to connect the 

ı centres of population—for instance, the Fosse Way between 
Lincoln and Bath.” 


The writers go on to describe the material siructure of an average 
road : rubble stone, 5 inches deep at the centre, covered by 15 inches 
of concrete, covered again by 10% inches of fine powdered material, 
and finally covered by paving stones ‘‘ 4 or 5 inches thick, eof all 
** sizes and shapes, and firmly cemented.” The macadam method 
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was „never adopted, and one may doubt if that method is as 
pérmanent as the Roman. In the case of marshy ground there 
was a timber or brushwood foundation. Next we go on to réad 
of camps and forts and self-governing towns, of walls, dwelling- 
houses, amphitheatres. With respect to raads, these writers say 
that the Dover road ‘‘ did not run over Blackheath; but through 

“ ground now covered by villas and shops to Greenwich Park.” 
This view is no longer sustainable ; there were two roads, one of 
which ran through the Park to ‘the river, and the other over the 
Heath to Blackheath Hill. However, we must not deal farther 
with Roman Britain, nor, indeed, farther with this book than to 
say that in passing on to Anglo-Saxon, Norman and Medieval 


England, into Elizabethan and later and modern times there is . 


the same thoroughness, the same command of detail, the same 
suggestiveness as in the case of the dim and obscure beginnings of 
our island story. What a story it is for boys and girls to work 
out! Castles, churches, mysterious houses are at their hand on 
every side; on every side the means of seeing how the various 
aspects of our national life, be-it constitutional or religious or 
commercial, came into its present shape in the long years of action 
and change. Every school and every teacher should possess this 
book which reflects so much credit on the powers of research, of 
compilation, of selection and reconstruction possessed by Dr. 
Morris and Mr. Jordan. 


% + = + 


MODERN THEORIES OF RELIGION.* 


This bold and pable study is to be welcomed. But its effects, l 


on some minds at least, may be other than that intended by the 
writer. It isa distinctly daring thing to compress within less than 
three hundred demy octavo pages the exposition and criticism of 
no less than nine’ ‘‘ modern religious philosophies,” selected with 
%such catholicity that Schleiermacher and Martineau, Ritsche and 
the Cairds sit side by side; to then outline, i in about a hundred such 
pages, the writer’s own conviction as to the true groundwork and 
suggestions regarding the structure to be reared; and in a few 
closing pages to give reasons for ruling out of the count the modes 
of thougħt associated’ with the names of Schopenhauer, Mansel, 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison. 

It would not be difficult to criticise Mr. Waterhouse’s selection 
of’ representatives, the space he allots to them respectively, his 
own evident prepossessions und antipathies ; to cry for what he 


* Modern Theories o) Religion, by E. s. Waterhouse, M. A., B.D. (Messrs. C, H. 
Kelly, price ss. net.) 
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himself has left unsaid; to argue that where Dr. iope is ruled i in 
to the number of the elect Mr. Frederic Harrison can hardly’ be 
ruled out. f 

It is better to recognise that here is an admirable book to intro- 
duce a student to a great subject, and a thought-provoking contri- 
bution to the subject itself. Mr. Waterhouse has read widely 
and wisely, has discriminated and weighed. He has some real 
keenness of insight, justness of perspective, fairness in argument, 
and is himself a fervent believer in philosophy. He moves easily 
and with firm, distinctive grip among difficult questions, and is 
sufficiently educated to be delivered from the constant use of 
abstruse technicalities ; the sentences one has to read twice or thrice 
before the meaning can be grasped are few compared with the 

passages of lucid exposition and pungent criticism, of telling meta- 
phorand apt illustration, which make this book pleasant reading. 
Through it all is felt the inspiring individuality of a vigorous and 
heightened. character. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s own verdict is for the empirical method, his 


- aspiration for a philosophy based on the psychology and history of 


religion. He claims that experience sufficiently affirms its own 
reality, and that religious faith is one of the forces by which men 
live, its facts as real as any facts we have. He makes no apology, 
and rightly, for ‘‘ speaking humanly ” (it would be difficult for us 
to speak otherwise l), he insists admirably on the balance of feeling 


‘and will with thought in our experience, and in the pre-eminent 


place of freedom in any real religious experience. He explains’ 


` the world by man, and sees-in the intercourse of persons the real 


_ secret of all being. 


Probably at his best in criticism, he is almost as severé an Lotze’s 


i Absolute. as Professor Flint was on the Absolute of Caird—“ a 


“ conception (wrote Flint) marked by almost limitless logical in- 

‘““ consistency, and by extreme spiritual destitution.” But if the 
idealist finds it hard to give full value to experience, the psycho- 
logist finds it hard to rise to anything beyond psychology. We 
soon are back to Professor Pringle Pattison’s “ almost insuperable ~ 
“ difficulty of finding room in the Universe for God and man.” 
Indeed, the want of philosophy is and always has been the wagt 
of an accepted method, and Mr. Waterhouse’s historical resumé 
is not encouraging reading for those who wish to see solid result 


. attained by continuity of method, in the fellowship of the 


philosophers. 
Indeed, when one reads our author’s own observations, passtm— 


' “Tt would almost seem as if certain types of philosophy were in- 


“evitable to certain minds ” (p. vi.); ‘‘ Most readers discover that 
“some writers repel, some attract, and that this by no means 
““ depends upon their agreement or otherwise with the writer’s con- 
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“tention ” (p. 82); “The scanty unanimity . . . indicates 
es clearly .. . . that the will, and not merely the reason, is a 
“ factor in the case ” (p. 121); “ All philosophy must assume some 
‘ primary reality; the question at issue between philosophers is 
“ the nature of reality ” (p. 185)—the student of philosophy who is 
- not himself a philosopher ex animo is not surprised to find in Mr. 
_ Waterhouse’s philosophy a clear reflection of his own character, 
and feels inclined to moralise in general as to whether the method 
in philosophy, without which one cannot get going; and on which 
everything ultimately depends, is ever chosen on grounds which 
_ are not, if the truth be told, other than philosophical. ` 


* * + 
eH 


THE CHURÇH YEAR AND KALENDAR* 


This excellent volume, issued in the series The Cambridge 
Handbooks of Liturgical Study, edited by Dr. Swete and Dr. 
Srawley, is from the pen of the late Dr. Dowden, who passed away 
while the work was in the press. Though it lacks the final touches 
that often add value to a book, it is a volume of substantia] worth 
in. which learning takes a form of extraordinary interest while 
many references make it possible for a student to pass on to re- 
condité works, such as those issued by the Alcuin Society. Dr. 
Dowden, indeed, has achieved no ordinary success, for here are 
gathered together in small compass sources of information that 
could only be familiar to a scholar widely learned in the most 
diverse branches of Church history in its most obscure periods. 
It is curious how ignorant even well-educated people are on the 
subject of the Church Year and the Kalendar. Not one in twenty 
could give an inquisitive school-child any information of sub- 
stantial value on the history of even the greater festivals.’ Why 
was the Birth of Our Lord celebrated from the third century in the 
West on December 25th, and in the East on January 6th? These 
fixed dates seem to have arisen in the first case from the belief of 
Hippolytus, the formulator of the earliest Paschal Cycle (222 A.D.), 
that the Incarnation took place at the Passover which, in the year 
3 B.C., was’'(according to his Cycle) on March 25th, and this would 
place the Wativity on December 25th; in the second case from the 
fact that the Passover, according to another, a Montanist, calcu- 
lation fell on April 6th. This would also, as Dr. Dowden points 
out, fall in with the Montanist notion that the sun was created on 
April 6th. It is difficult not to connect the time of the year chosen 


. * TA? Church Year and Kalendar by John Dowden, D.D., Hon. LL.D. (Edinburgh), 
late Bishep of Edinburgh : Cambridge: at the University (price 48. Det ) 
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for the Feast of the Birth with the fact that the ee was ii 
and the longer days were at hand. 

The only holy season connected with Our Lord’s life that has 
given to it a date that approximates to historical truth is Easter. 


. We have, of course, direct Scriptural evidence as to the time of the 


year, and one would think that it is perfectly possible to’ calculate 
the actual date of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. It would 
be interesting if some mathematician would check the date of 

“ great antiquity ’’ assigned to the Resurrection—namely, March 
27th, in the year of the Crucifixion. Tertullian Hippolytus and 
_ Augustine all accept this date.. From this date is, of course, de- 
duced the date for the ‘‘ Ascension of the Lord ’’ in some medieval 
kalendars—May sth. It is curious that these dates, about which 
reasonable certainty exists, have been from very early times the 
subject of the acutest controversy between all sections of the 


Church, while in’the case of dates about which nothing could be 7 


known there has been almost a concensus of opinion. The history 
of the season of the Pascha is treated here with extraordinary care. 


In the general history we miss any reference to Mr. C. J. B. 


Gaskoin’s „valuable account of the Frankish Liturgy in his 
volume on Alcuin. It is a lamentable story and one from 
which we suffer to-day in our toleration of this movable, 
feast. We cannot here trace the history of the movable” 
commemorations, but we should like to insist that there 
is no justification whatever for the present system save thaf it pre- 
serves in memory the pettiness of man in all ages—a useful’ fact 
to keep in mind during Lent—while there is actual historical justi- 
fication for fixing the date of Easter. As it is the feast is kept twice 
in one year with frequency thus infringing those early Apostolic 
Constitutions which we should all like to date. However, we must 
say no more about thisYfascinating book, with its wonderful amount 
of information about Saints, Fasts, Festivals, Kalendars, 


_ Martyrologies, and all the rest of the necessary formalism that 


crept into being as the Church began to réflect on its past and to 
plan for its future. . 


toe 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Dr. Robert H. Murray’s volume entitled ‘‘ Revolutionary Ireland and 
“ Its Settlement ’? (Messrs. Macmillan, price ros. net) deserves all the 
praise that Professor Bury, in the letter that is printed after Dr. 
Mahaffy’s noticeable introduction, gives to the book. Professor Bury 
writes to Dr. Murray: ‘‘ You have grasped the fact, and made it clear, 


“that the course of events in Ireland cannot be understood or®*appre. . 


“ ciated from the standpoint of politics in London or in Dublin; that 
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‘we have to go to’ Paris, and éven to Vienna, to comprehend the full 
“and inward significance of the- whole episode. You have thus 
“ succeeded in surveying the series of Irish events from the hill, and not, 
“like your predecessors, from the plain.” Dr. Murray has made, in 
dealing with the period of the Great Revolution in Ireland, an ‘‘ effort 
“ to place events in their proper focus,” and to show ‘‘that the history 
“of Ireland during this period is closely bound up with the tissue of 
“ European policy, and in particular with that of France.” The usual 
account of the Revolution in Ireland does not attach ‘‘ importance to the 
‘‘designs of Louis XIV. upon Spain. These designs induced the 
“ French monarch to send James II. to Dublin, for he hoped that the war 
‘in Ireland would last ten years.”’ Clearly we must connect the Irish 
movement with the European movements respectively led by William 
III. and Louis XIV. In fact Dr. Mahaffy declares that the Irish 
struggle was a ‘‘ world-wide issue . . . a conflict between liberty 
“ and despotism, between Protestantism and Popery, nay even between 
‘*Gallicanism and Vaticanism, as Dr. Murray amply shows.” Dr. 
Murray, after dealing with the European aspect of the struggle, goes on 
to describe the preparation for the struggle, and the struggle itself, in 
close detail, based upon an exhaustive examination of the printed and 
MS. material, The excellence of the work, from the point of view of 
scientific history, stands beyond doubt, and will we have no doubt fore- 
run other work of the same high standard. It is curious that Ireland at 
the same time as Wales should be developing her own share of specialised 
historians. This is likely to have more effect than anything in uprooting 
the deep-seated antagonism of Ireland to England. If it really exists 
(which we doubt) we may reasonably question if it is due to race or 
religion. There are plenty of Celts and Catholics in England. It is 
more probably due to soil and climate and the absence of means of 
commytnication. . 
ý a # * 


Mr. L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P., in his preface to thé revised tenth 
edition of his work, entitled “ Riches and Poverty ” (Messrs. Methuen 
and Co., price 5s, net), declares that in the last five years ‘‘ the distribu- 
“tion of wealth has grown even more unequal.” Money-wages are 
comparatively stationary, while profits have increased. Mr. Money holds 
„the view that ‘‘ the massing of capital in large units has so considerably 
‘‘ strengthened the hand ‘of capital in its dealings with labour that in 
“recent years Trade Unions have comparatively lost much ground.” 
This may be so, but we greatly doubt the further assertion that ‘‘com- 

«‘' bination amongst employers in some trades has reached a point at 
‘“ which it has become possible to rule alike the price of products and the 
‘price of labour.” We are told that sinte 1900 money-wages have. 
been at a standstill, but the cost of living has continued to rise. It is 
stated that “ the retail cost of food in London rose g per cent. in 1900- . 

: “* 1908. ` Therefore, British real or commodity wages have fallen heavily 
‘““ since 1g00.’’ But this does not follow in fact if rent has fallen, and 
also the Cost of clothing, and the cost and wear and tear of getting to 
the place of work have fallen. Therefore it is not right for Mr. Money 
to assert that wages have fallen g per-cent: this is atythe most true 
on that portion of the wages that is spent on food. Wat oven in the 
cases where labour has moved out to cheaper-rented houses with 
gardens within the train-line radius, it is probably true that wages have 
actually fallen to some extent, and this is a matter for alarm. We fully 
agree that Mr. Money’s suggestion that ‘‘ work such as is attempted 
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‘in these es ought . . . to be entrusted to the hands of a 
‘* permanent Department, empowered to collect informatien, 
“and instructed to analyse and diffuse it.” The area covered by this 
volume is exactly the work for a Census Department, for here we have 
chapters dealing with the National Income and its distribution; the 
estates of rich and poor ; national accumulations ; questions of profits ; of 
unemployment ; of dangers incidental to production ; capital, its uses . 
and its waste; the need for education, for re-housing, for the return 
to the country; the question of taxation. The book is suggestive at 
every turn in relation to great social problems. We can only hope that it 
will make pols think and take the necess interest in the vital 
problems of education, and in the re-building of the slum areas in our 
great cities. However, the Borough Councils in London seem set on not 
encouraging the use’ of the combination of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, and the Town Planning Act, 1909, which to-day 
renders possible and easy the reconstruction of the unhealthy areas. If 
the drains are right these Councils refuse to consider any area unhealthy. 
Bumbledom is still alive! 


—-_> eto 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Robinson Smith here gives us a new translation of ‘‘ Don Quijote 
“ de la Mancha,” the immortal work of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
(Messrs. George Routledge and Sons), and certainly we think that 
there is room for this excellent translation, presented in nearly seven 
hundred pages of type as clear as day. We hardly like to criticjse the 
translation, but a certain amount of dignity (mock dignity, if the 
. term is preferred, though the real dignity of Don Quijote is never in 

doubt in the original) is lost by the use of abbreviations in narrative 
passages, such as ‘‘ couldn’t,”’ ‘‘ wouldn’t,’’ ‘‘ didn’t.” We think that 
this is indefensible as it cannot represent any idiom. The three centuries 
-that have passed since this great satire was written have confirmed its 
force and unique literary power, and we are glad to see English editions 
multiply. 


* + ta , . 


Mr. R. E. Dennett, the distinguished author of ‘‘ At the Back of the 
‘* Black Man’s Mind,” has now given us a volume, entitled ‘‘ Nigerian 
‘« Studies; or, the Religion and Political System of the Yoruba ”' (Messrs.e 
Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net, with illustrations), and a valuable work it is, 
showing as it does those elements of religious and political thought in 
the native mind, which, if properly deyeloped by missionary educationg] 
efforts, will mean so much to the future of West Africa. Mr. Dennett 
dwells on the wonderful fact ‘‘ that an African colony, not yet fifty years 
“old,” should have produced the list he gives of natives reajly distin- 
guished in letters, and, what is most significant, in the history of their 
own race and racial customs and faith. This is all of great importance 
to the missionaries, who must approach their work with scientific 
methods of investigation and education in their minds. We must not 
deal here wth this book, but we heartily recommend its full investigation 
of religious, economic, and political and customary evidence concerning 
the Yoruba people to the attention of all who are interested in tHe de- 
velopment of Africa. - 
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A volume containing the collected poetical works of Mrs. Horace 


‘Ddbell hag with some reason been issued, for though no doubt it is 


impossible to rank, at present, her work, it is right that those who will 
be -responsible for the analogies of the future should have complete 
sources from which to draw examples. She was the third daughter of 
Mr. G. G. Fordham, of Cambridgeshire descent; she was born on 
March 6th, 1828. Her sister married Mr. Sydney Dobell and she married 
his brother Horace, the doctor, in 1849. They had several children, 
and her literary work, towards which from early childhood she had a 
strong leaning, was performed in the intervals of household and other 
duties. She died on August 1st, 1908, in her 81st year. The introduc- 
tion to the verses is a deprestion production. We do not think that 
Mrs. Dobell was a poetess of aise merit, but her work is full of thought 
and care and true idealism. ere are four characteristic lines : 


Love changes not because the east wind blows, 

But tends more carefully each tender rose— l 
And herbs and corn, sweet-apples and the peach, 
She plants where blighting breaths shal} rarely reach. 


+ * * 


> 
Two volumes of ‘‘ The Treasure House Series’’ (Messrs. Wells, 
Gardner, Darton and Co.) are before us: ‘‘ Greenwich Royal Hospital 
‘and the Royal United Service Museum,’’ by Mr. Edward Fraser, and 
“ The Natural History Museum,” by Mr. W. P. Pycraft. Mr. Fraser 
has given us an excellent and really careful account of the ancient Palace 
of Placentia at Greenwich. The Royal history of Greenwich goes 
farther back than he thinks, for it is associated with the name of Alfréd, 
whose daughter owned the manor. The story of the building of Green- 
wich Hospital follows, and then comes an excellent history of the 
Hospital days of Greenwich. The remainder of the book tells the story 
of the Royal United Service Museum“in the old Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, whence Charles I. passed to death. The volume on the 
Natural History Museum is also excellent, and seems specially designed 
for a holiday gift. It gives an ordered and helpful account of the 

contents of this wonderful museum. 


* * * 
“ Behind the Shoji”, (Messrs. Methuen), by Evelyn Adam is an 
attempt tg describe in accordance with ‘‘ the observations of six years ” 
Ja from within. On tbe whole it is not a pleasing book, though 
‘tt is full of observation and tells us much of the vie intims'of the Japanese 
people. There is throughout the book a struggle for smartness and 
epigram, which, though a certain amount of amusement is the result, 
strikes the reader as a little spiteful and very often very petty. The 
Japanese have clearly enough their fauļts so far as manners are con- 
cerned, but the best manners are not to notice bad manners. Possibly 
the Japanese men are not very polite in restaurants, and are neglectful 
of women in trains; possibly thtir servants are unreliable, and so forth; 
but once this form of criticism begins one can imagine a book on the 
manners of a certain class of middle-class English people that would 
be as true and as unpleasing as this book. On the other hand, the 
writer dwells on many good points (such as the law-abiding qualities of 
the ngtion), and this does much to redeem the book. One may note in 
passing that the manners of Japanese men in England is irreproachable 
whether in or out of trains. A 
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In ‘‘ The Silent Isle” (Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co.) Mr. A. C. 
Benson gives us in his delicate, pleasing and scholarly way wise ‘and ripe 
reflections on life from the plane of his own life deliberately lived, as he 
says, out of the main current of affairs’ He, having made the choice 

-that Haemmerlein (in, however, a far more secluded Silent Isle) made, to 

take up the reflective life (in omnibus requiem quaesivi, sed non inveni, 
nisi in Hoexkens ende Boexktns—in a little comer with! a little book) 
gives us ‘‘a hundred attempts, to sketch some of the details of life, 

‘seen from a simple plane enough, and with no desire to conform it 
“toa theory, or to find anything very definite in it, or to omit anything 
“ because it did not fit in with prejudices or predilections.” Thomas 
Haemmerlein had, however, a very definite theory and that is why the 
Imitation of Christ lives on. It is scarcely possible to notice Mr. 
Benson’s book at length, without a disquisition on the social philosophy 
of the author; and that is not feasible now. But Mr. Benson’s popu- 
larity is justly assured, and these reflections on subjects like ‘‘ the 

“joy of life,” “ responsibility,” ‘* self-forgetfulness,”’ particular persons 
and poets, will be read and appreciated by numbers of men and women. 


'* * + 


Messrs. Macmillan have sent us a number of volumes published at 1s. 
net each, of reprints of recent books of note. The type and binding 
are excellent, and many of these books bring within reach of everyone 
_ books that are, or are likely to become, standard works. Mr. William 
Forbes-Mitchell’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-59,” 
should be in every small library, and the same may be said of Sir Spars 
Younghusband’s ‘‘ Relief of Chitral.” Kingsley’s At. Lastr'A e 
“ Christmas in the West Indies,” will attract many readers, though 
here the type is too small. Mr. Sneyd-Kinnersley’s ‘‘ Passages in the 
“ Life of an Inspector of Schools ” seems to have won a place worthily - 
in the-series, and Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Cawripore ” will stand 
beside Sergeant Mitchell’s book. The publishers’ enterprise in issuing 
these chéap editions is worthy of every commendation. 


* * * 
~ 


“ Their Wayward Kowd ” (Messrs. Greening and Co., price as. 6d. 
net), by Miss Sophia Lydia Walters, has some considerable musical 
charm, and will interest some by its experiments in metres which, how- 
ever, in so far as they are unusual do not segm attractive. The pretty 
poem ‘‘ The Glen ” is an instance of this, where the first line of each 
stanza is, without reason but for ‘‘ echo ” purposes, repeated ‘at the end 
of the stanza. The work is painstaking and exact, but does not, we 
fancy, offer anything really new to a jaded world. 


* + * 


Mrs. R. C. Morgan, the second wite and widow of Mr. Richard Cope 
Morgan (the publisher and the founder of ‘‘ The Christian ’’), has issued 
(Messrs. Morgan and Scott, price 2s. 6d. net), under the title of 
‘ Glimpses of Four Continents, ” an account of their joint jougneyings in 
the United States, India, Egypt and varibus part of Europe. The object 
of the journeys included “ visiting missions and charitable institutions, 
“ interviewing, writing, preaching, or giving Bible-reading ’’; and this 
pleasing account will prove a useful supplement to the biography of a` 
strenuous worker. 

* ~ + ; 

We can but notice the issue of an important work on ‘‘ The Feeble- 

“ Minded: A Guide to Study and Practice,” by E. B. Sherlock, M.D. ~ 
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(Messrs. Macmillan, price 8s.-6d. net), with an introduction by Sir H. B. 
Donkin. The subject is one of terribly great importance, and it is most 
valuable to have it treated in such a way as to give the careful reader a 
scientific notion of the nature and basis of mind and its relationship to 
the physical frame and the physiological processes of life, and from this 
to arrive at some true notion of what constitutes feebleness of mind. 
Certainly it is very often, if not generally, associated with arrested 
mental development, however that may have been caused, and it is 
possible to devise methods that at any rate in some cases at some stage 
may once again stimulate growth. Religious training is as important a 
part of this education as any other part, but, unfortunately, it is rarely 
adapted to the circumstances of the case. Sir H. B. Donkin tells us 
that ‘‘ for the practical purpose of deciding as to the proper forms of 
“ control and treatment needed in most-cases, Dr. Sherlock is in accord 
“with the description given in the Report of the Royal Commission.’’ 
Extension of control is greatly needed for those who are to-day uncon- 
trolled and recruit the armies of poverty, crime, and vice. It is necessary 
to grapple with the whole problem and eliminate by educational methods 
the unfit from our midst. 
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NOTES. 


The spring announcement lists of the publishers suggest no diminution 


* in the output of books, although there has been some discussion in the 


trade about ‘‘ over-production.’’ The general opinion seemed to favour 
the view that the supply is greater than the demand, until a conference 
on the subject showed a clear majority in the opposite sense. In one 
branch of the trade, however, there is no room for doubt. The publica- 
tion of law books is not prosperous, and there are few signs of its im- 
provement. Perhaps more important than the publisher’s views on this 
matter is the attitude of the readers and the purchasers. The last would 
certainly agree that too often books are produced by one firm simply in 
opposition to another, without any substantial consideration of the re- 
quirements of the market. One of the puzzling features of book pro- 
duction is the constant increase in the number of ,encyclopsedic publica- 
tions, although the majority of readers and purchasers appear to be more 
ready to advance arguments against them than in their favour. 
* * * 


* There is likely to be a considerable number of books on Imperial affairs ` 


published during the year. Longmans announce two for publication. 
Mr. Richard Jebb, who is a well-known authority on the subject, has 
written a volume about the centré of interest—the Imperial Conference. 
Projessar Ashley has edited a serie3 of lectures delivered at Birmingham 
University by well-known men, and they will be published with the title 
“ British Dominions: their Present Commercial and Industrial Con- 
“ dition.” But is there not room for a general handbook of reference on 
Imperial subjects somewhat similar to Pitman’s ‘' Public Man’s Guide ’’? 
Information, for example, may be wanted about the Referendum. That 


- handbook provides a useful paragraph, but without anything in reference 


to its working in other parts of the Empire, which is naturally of more 
impomtance than Continental experience. The Parliamentary Paper 
recently issued on the subject is defective in the same respect. 
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There has been’ a good deal of discussion recently about the list of 
books considered suitable for prizes in the schools of the London County 
Council. The teachers, of course, in sending in their requisitions, con- 
sider what is best for their pupils, but it is to be feared that the prize is 
ofientimes little more than an ornament to be handed round among 


, admiring friends. Some sacrifice might be made in the extent of the 


opportunity to cultivate the literary tastes for the sake of the increased 
stimulus to work by offering, for example, to boys, books by well-known 
cricketers as prizes. An interesting experiment might be made in’ the 
upper forms of South London schools with the handsomely illustrated 
volume on Surrey cricket published a few years ago under “the auspices 
of the County Cricket Club. If that be too expensive, then there is a new 
book by Mr. P. F. Warner on the sport, at a moderate price. 


> * * 


Some bibliophile, who likes to make quaint collections of books, might 
turn his attention to those volumes which were never intended for publi- 
cation. It is always a moot question how far it is fair, on the one hand, 
fór a writer to make the stipulation that his manuscripts are not to be 
published, and, on the other, for anyone to give them to the world after 
they have received the charge on that condition. Among them must be 
included the writings of Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, of 
whose birth ‘the tercentenary falls this year. His sister was persuaded 
to allow the publication of the manuscripts. Dr. Sprott’s notide in the 
Dictionary of National Biography states that ‘' they have ever since had 
a wonderful charm for the lovers of piety and’ learning, and those in all 
communions who are most competent to judge of their excellence.” A 
tercentenary edition of ‘‘ The Practice of the Presence of God ’’ will be 
published with a biographical introduction by Dr. Butler, of Galashiels. 

= # = , à ' 

We have received a copy of the first number 2 the ‘‘ Irish Review ” 
(Dublin : The Irish Review Publishing Co.; London : Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co.; price 6d. net). The object of the Review (which 
is to appear monthly) is to give expression to the intellectual movement 
in Ireland, and, with this in view, it is proposed to include within the 
scope of the enterprise science and economics, as well as art, literature, 
and criticism. The first number contains a good deal of interest. It 
opens well with a photographic reproduction of Wiliam Orpen’s 
freakish but ‘fascinating ‘‘ Fairy Ring,” which was exhibited at the 
new English Art Club the season before last; while the literary contents 
include a sketch by George Moore è a thoughtfal article on ‘‘ Moderne 
“Trish Literature,’ by John Eglinton; one of Lord Dunsany’ s 
Strange little improvisations, and the first of a series of papers on ‘‘ The 
“ Problem of Rural Life,” by George W. Russell, a writer who has both 


. knowledge and imagination. There are also verses by James Stephens, 


Pádraic Colum, and Thomas MacDonagh, three writers who are in the 


` front rank of the younger school of contemporary poetry; and the first of a 


series of specimens from an Irish Anthology (printed in Gaelic, with an 


‘English version), in which Mr. P. H. Pearse intends ‘‘ to include all 


“ that has been most nobly said in verse by Irish-speaking men and 

‘women from the beginning to our own time.” The promoters of the 
Borer undoubtedly have a great deal of talent at their disposal, and 
the moment when Ireland is once more coming into the centre of British 
politics is an admirable one for the inception of this almost nafional 
enterprise. We wish the venture all possible success. 
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THE GARDENS OF CHAUCER AND 
SHAKESPEARE. 


M AY is the poet’s month, and when it opened under the Old 
Calendar, somte fourteen days later than it has done since 
*1752, it was perhaps a little dearer the poet’s ideal than it often 
is with us, who jibe at May, and wear surcoats in June. To 
Chaucey, indeed, May was the perfect month of the year. He 
never wearies of singing its praise. In a land still thickly forested 
and undyked, winter wore a sterner aspect, and spring a diviner 
radiance than with us. The month of May gleams through the 
gladness and the sadness of the Knightes Tale. 


O Maye, with all thy floures and thy ie 
Right welcome be thou, faire freshe 


And this superb romance, one of the greatest inventions of an 
English pen, opens, after a necessary prologue, with an exquisite 
description of a garden in the prime of May. Mr. Sieveking, in 
the charming introduction to his edition of various essays on 
gardens by the great stylists of the seventeenth century, draws 
atténtion to the statement in The Legacy of Gardening, published 
in 1651, that “ Gardening is of few years’ standing in England.” 
The passage, quoted at length by Mr. Sieveking, apparently only 
refers to what is called by our modern garden essayist ‘‘ the kitchen 

‘or utilitarian garden,” though this is not altogether clear. But 
in any event, both the author. of the Legacy of Gardening, and 
Thomas Fuller, who followed his lead, are wrong if they meant 
to do more than tell us that at the end of the sixteenth century 
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Dutch gardening was giving encouragement and new resources to 
our own gardeners. This is clear enough, even in the case’ of 
the kitchen garden, from various passages in the plays of 
Shakespeare, while Chaucer, and many another writer, tells us of 
glad garden-closes long before the days of gardening had begun 
in the Dutch lowlands. Who can forget the garden in the 


Knightes Tale, the Athenian garden planted in England, where the | 


shining Emelie, the young sister of Ipolita the Queen, walked 
on a fair May morning in sight of those woeful prisoners Arcite 
and Palamon? If we look with their eyes from the square barred 
window in the keep down into the garden, we light on a happy 
picture :— . » 


s Emelie, that fairer was to sene 
Than i is the lilie upon his stalke grene 
And fresher than the Maye with floures newe 
(For with the rose colour strove hire hewe 
“4 In’ot which was the finer of hem two). 


She was walking there to do honour to May morning and the 
sunrising. A child, as fresh as any rose, as songful as any bird, 
she walked in the dawn :— 


Hire yelwe here was broided in a tresse, 
Behind her back, a yarde long I gesse. 
And in the garden at the sonne uprist - 

She walketh up and doun wher as she list. 
She gathereth floures, partie white and red, 
To make a sotel garland for hire,hed, 
' And as an angel hevenlich she sang. 


The dungeon keep lay beside the garden wall, and thence, looking 
down, the woeful prisoner Palamon, as the day broke over the 
noble city, saw the encore and its happy warbler, 


ae eke the garden, full of branches grene - J 
Ther as this freshe Emelie shene 
~ Was in hire walk, and romed up and down. Pa 


The contrast of such beauty and ai woe as this, Strùck Palamon 
to the heart :— ng, 


The fayrnesse of a lady that I se 
Yond in the gardin roming to and fro . 


Is cause of all my crying and my wo. 
" 


Chaucer’s Athenian garden, where the freshness of an English 
spring belies the far-off name, inspired the creation of another and 
scarcely less famous garden in literature, hardly a quarter of a 
century after great Chaucer was buried in the Chapel Gk St. 
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Benedict in the Abbey. It is the garden of the Tower of London, 
made famous in The Kingis Quhair, written by King James I. 
of Scotland when in captivity. When he gazed down into the 
garden and there saw the beauteous Joan Beaufort, he must have 
recalled the story of Palamon and Emelie. His poem indeed 
proves this. But first let us see his garden, his May-time English 


garden :— 


Now was there made, fast by the Tower’s wall, 
A garden fair, and in the corners set 

An arbour green, with wandés long and — 
Railéd about; and so with treés set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet 
That life was none walking there forby, 

That might within scarce any wight ‘espy. 


So thick the boughés met the leavés green, 
Beshaded all the alleys that were there; 

And midst of every arbour might be seen 

The sharpé, greené, sweeté, juniper, 

Growing so fair, with branches here and there; 
That, as it seeméd to a life without, 

The boughés spread the arbour all about. 


. And on the smallé greené twistis sat 
The little sweeté nightingale, and sang 
So loud and clear the hymnés consecrat 
e Of Love’s use; now soft, now loud among 
That all the garden and the wallés rung 
Right of their SORE: 


‘It was in this Garden of the Tower that King Janes espied Joen ‘ 
Beaufort walking with her two women :— 


Ah, sweet, are yea sidr créature 
. Or heavenly thing in likeness of natúre. 


Or are ye god Cupidé’s own princess 
And comen are to loose me out of band? 
e Or are ye very Nature, the goddess 
That have depainted with your heavenly hand ` 
This garden full of cai as they stand? 2 


This golden-haired maiden, decked (says the poet) with pearls-and 
rubies, emeralds and sapphires, crowned with ‘‘a chaplet fresh 
“of hue,” “and flower o’ broom; showed “‘ her fair fresh face, as 
“white as any snow,” as she walked under “‘ the sweet green 
“ boughs,” and won the heart of a captive King. 

These English gardens of the fourteenth century were part of 
the poetry of a romantic age, when the damoiselles and damoiseaux 
of eactf little feudal Court wandered from Bower to Garden-close 


~ 
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(thick set with hedges and roses, and planned with walks and 
arbours) in that atmosphere of chivalry which did so much to soften 
the harshness and violence of medieval life. Garden culture was 
not the least part of the culture of the age. The Romans had 
brought their gardens, with so many other things and institutions 
that in changing forms have survived, to Britain, and it is pleasing 
enough to look back on the lost springs of half a thousand years 
ago, and on the lost gardens of their kings and queens. Each 
of us can cry, with Charles d’Orleans, ‘‘ Jeunesse sur moi a 

“ puissance,” when the spring time stirs our garden as it 
stirred those gardens. We can, if we think truly and strongly 
enough, answer poor François Villon; we can call up once 
again the gardens and those that walked therein, and so answer 
the plaintive cry :— 


Dictes moy où, n’en quel pays, 
Est Flora, ia belle Rommaine? , 


She is here, and with her are all hercompany. . 

Shakespeare knew this well enough, and we must wander, with 
easy scorn of speeding centuries, from the gardens of Chaucer 
and the King to his gardens, so ‘sweet-and full of spiritual help. 
They are his own gardens, not the brilliant gardens of earth and® 
earthly love that the exquisite art of Pierre de Ronsard pictures 
in a thousand forms, that are sad with ‘the sadnéss that haunted 
Ronsard and his school, me thought that love and beauty do not 
abide: — f 


. 7 


Et bref, Rose, tu es belle sur toute chose 


and yet the Rose and the Gardens of Bourgueil must pass utterly 

away. It was not so with Shakespeare; hè knew, at least as well as 
Keats, that i PESE . 

- A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 

Its loveliness increases. 


The garden to Shakespeare is utilitarian in the most spiritual ®f 
senses; it is a symbol of spiritual growth. To see-this we have 
but to turn to the wonderful Gagden Scene in King Richard Il. 
{Act III., Scene IV.). The Queen and her two ladies are in the 
garden seeking “ to drive away the heavy thought of ore ” ; but all 
sport fails them and suddenly the Queen cries :— 


But stay, here come the gardeners : 
Let’s step into the shadow of these trees. 


i iN 
A touch that gives a sense of size to the garden. Then instantly 
follows a dialogue between the gardeners that give us a clar peep 


aS 
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into Elizabethan gardening methods while we hear the moral-of the 
“Iifè of unwise Richard :— 


Gardawse: Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 
Which like unruly children, make their sire -` 
- Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight : 

i Give some supportance to the bending "Hipa: 
Go thou, and like an executioner, 
Cut off the beads of too-fast growing sprays, 
That look too lofty i in our Commonwealth : 
All must be even in our government. 
You thus employ’d I will go root awa ’ 
The noisorhe weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 


First Servant. Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion? 
Showing, as in a model, our firm estate, 
When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, ' 
Is full of weeds; her fairest flowers choked up, 
Her fruit trees all unpruned, her hedges ruin’d, 
Her knots disordered, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars Se 8 


l Gardener. o, what pity is it, 
That he hath not so trimmed and dressed his land, i 
‘ As we this garden! We at time of year 


Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees, 
Lest, being over-proud with sap and blood, 

a With too much niches it confound itself: 
Had he done so:to great and growing men, 
They might have lived to bear, and he to taste 
Their fruits of duty. All superfluous boughs 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 
Which waste of idle hours hath quite thrown down. 


The Queen can bear no more and breaks in on this doctrine of the 
garden. When she has gone the gardener ends with a touch that 
is immortal :— 


o Here did she shed a tear; here in this place, 
PU set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace: 

Rue, even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen 
In the remembrante of aeweeping queen. ¢ 


Could not a treatise be written on Shakespeare’s garden-herbs 
and flowerse Ophelia, the Rose of May, knew all about them, and 
of the Rue knew most :— 


There’s Rosemary, that’s for remembrance; 

pray, Love, remember: and there is Pansies, that’s for thoughts. 
There’s Fennel for you, and Columbines :—There’ s Rue 

fæ you; and here’s some for me: we may call it Herb of Grace o’ 
Sundays :—You may wear your Rue with a difference—There’s 
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a Daisy :—I would give you some Violets, but they withered all 
when my father died. : e. 


Well might Gertrude strew her grave with flowers— 
( There’s Rosemary and Rue. 


From so sad a‘scene let us turn for a Space to the utilitarian 
garden of Elizabethan times, not procured, we may believe, from 
Holland. It wasas plentifully supplied as ours, saving, of course, 
the potato, even then on its way thither from even more romantic 
climes. Alexander Iden’s Garden in Kent, where Jack Cade laid 
down his valorous life, was a walled garden in the woods: “On a 
“brick wall have I climbed into this garden, to see if I can eat 
“ grass, or pick a sallet another while which is not amiss to cool 
“‘a.man’s stomach this hot weather.” We see Iden walking in 
his garden :— ` 


x 


Lord, who would live turmoiléd in the Court, . ` 
And may enjoy such quiet walks as these? 

This small inheritance, my father left me, 

Contenteth me and worth a monarchy. 

I seek not to wax great by other’s waning; 

Or gather wealth, I care, not with what envy. 

Sufficeth that I have, maintains my state, 

And sends the poor well pleaséd from my gate. 


It is a pleasing picture and is clearly drawn from Nature, ‘and we 
may fill it with fruits and flowers and herbs and more utilitarian 
produce from other passages in the plays. «If we look beyond the 
garden and beyond the woods we may see the village with 


The white sheet bleaching on the hedge; 
2 


and the fields— ` 
Rich, leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease,’ 


and hedges filled with blackberries or dewberries, and in the 
autumn watch the farm men 


Sow the headland with wheat! with red wheat. $ 


In the kitchen garden we shall find ‘‘onions”’ and “turnips.” 
Who does not remember the wench who ‘‘ married in an afternoon 
“as she went to the gardén for parsley to stuff a rabbit’’? In 
the same garden were ‘‘ good worts, good cabbage,” and there, ` 
‘too, men used,to ‘‘ sow lettuce, set hyssop, and weed up thyme.” 
` There, ‘too, they could gather a ‘‘ bunch of radish,” even forked 
radish; and here hung “ peas and beans as dank . . © asa 
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“dog.” We fear that Rhubarb was used chiefly as a ‘ ‘ purgative 
“drug,” but it was an age for drugs and the labours of the 
herbalist. 

“ Hot lavender, mints, savory, majoram,’’ and sorrel we ausi 
add to the other herbs we have already smelt. Shakespeare draws 
lessons from the kitchen garden as well as from the set parterre. 
And the moral is put,. with the ironic touch of which he was master, 
in the mouth of Iago: ‘‘ Our bodies are gardens; to the which our 
‘wills are gardeners; so that if we will plant nettles, or sow let- 
“tuce; set hyssop and weed up thyme; supply it with one gender 
“of herbs, or distract it with many; either to have it sterile with 
‘idleness, or manured with industry; why the power and cor- 
“ rigible authority of this lies in our wills.” What a model of 
will-power was Jago and what a moralist! We may doubt if any 
of Shakespeare’s moralists has a finer lesson to teach than Iago 
with his garden moral. 

It is pleasing to tutn from the utilitarian garden (where, doubt-. 
less, the gooseberry of which Sir John Falstaff speaks grew) to the 
walled orchard where the Prince and Claudio walked, ‘‘ in a thick- 
“ pleached alley.’ There were fruit trees in abundance, all well- 
pruned. There grew the medlar tree, there hung the poperin 
pear Mercutio knew of. It was Capulet’s garden, an English. 
garden, after all, whose > 


. Orchard walls are high and hard to climb. 
There Peas-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed fed Bottom | 


With apricocks, and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 


at Titania’s gentle wish. There grew the codling that was to 
become an apple, and there were gathered ‘‘the dish of apple- 
“johns”; and the strawberry; the plum, the cherry; and the fig 
that Constance speaks of. There, too, was the arbour where Sir 
@John Falstaff would fain have eaten a pippin of his own grafting 
with a dish of Caraways. The walled orchard was full enough of 
fruits to delight the heart of childhood and satisfies the desires of 
otr first parerits. And through the lovely orchard we wander into 
that blessed flower garden of Bohemia which Shakespeare found on 
English sgil and set in summer’s ripest hour :— 
The fairest flowers o’ the season 


Are our carnations and streaked gillyflowers, 
Which some call Nature’s bastards. 


Perdita and Polyxenes—not Iago—gives us the final garden 
paraBle :— 
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Perdita. I have heard it said 
There is an art which in their piedness shares . 
With great creating Nature. ; i 
Polyxenes. r k Say there be; 


Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 

But Nature makes that mean: so over that art 

Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 

That Nature makes. You see; sweet maid, we marry 
d A gentle scion to the'wildest stock, 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race; this is an art 

Which does mend Nature—change it rather; but‘ 

The art itself is Nature. 

Perdita, : So it is. 

It is wonderful this turning of garden thoughts to the pro- 
foundest philosophy. Itis good to tarry in this garden. Passage 
on passage fill it with successive perfumes of Spring and Summer 
and Autumn. Shakespeare’s gardens are one more revelation 
‘of his universal interest in the inter-relation of man and Nature 


and their joint place in the serene scheme of things. , 


i ; J. E. G. pe M. 
f oe 
REVIEWS. - . & 
. VISITATION ARTICLES OF REFORMATION 
LIMES” . 


Dr. Frere is, indeed, to be congratulated on the completion of 
this important piece of historical work which has placed at the 
disposal of historians material without which an adequate appre- 
ciation of the Tudor’ Age is impossible. The value of Visitation’ 
Articles and Injunctions has, of course, long been recognised. As 
early as 1661 Sparrow printed some of them, while the indefatigable 
Strype added to his collection, and Cardwell in 1839 and the Ritual® 
Commission in 1868 largely added to the series. . Dr. Frere has 
not only brought all these together, but has vastly supplemented 
them from the episcopal and other archives :— - 


“ A fair proportion of the documents of the earlier period and 
considerably more than half those, of the later, are néw for the 
first time printed or reprinted. . . . The archives of the 
Chapters and of the Archdeaconries have been less searched than 
the episcopal archives; and more may well be forthcoming from 


* Visitation Articles and Injunctions of tM Kaal of the gaily (1536-1575), 
edited by Walter Howard Frere, D.D. the Community of the Resurrection), 

with the assistance of Willlam McClure Seinen, M.A. Alcuin Club Colle@tions, 
XIV., XV., XVI. 3 vols. Messrs. Longmans, reen & Co. (price £4). 
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those ‘and other musty cupboards, though inquiries as full as 
* possible haw been made before going to press.’’ 

The Visitation of the Bishop was and is a primary duty, and in 
the early days of Christianity the need was felt so acutely that in 
rural districts bishops multiplied to meet the work of supervision ' 
with almost dangerous rapidity. This was checked, with the re- 
sult that the town ‘‘ became the centre of an ecclesiastical area, or 
“ diocese, and the great, bishop became not merely urbdn, but 
“ diocesan,” though some of the rural bishops—the Chorepiscopt 
—were retained as deputies for outlying districts. Unfortunately, one 
is compelled to think, his place was eventually taken by the arch- 
deacon. The loss was great; had the Chorepiscopus survived to this 
day in the West adequate supervision and visitation would still be 
possible. As it is the bulk of the population to-day and many of 

the clergy have no personal knowledge at all of the Bishop. The 
' ideal diocese over which the bishop can have an effective oversight 
‘has long since ceased to exist in England; a fact deeply to the dis- 
credit of the Church.. The whole policy: of the sub-division of 
dioceses to secure effective oversight was, until quite recent times, 
opposed by the English bishops, and is not enthusiastically advo- 
cated by them to-day. The principle of deputies is a bad one, 
especially as the modern suffragan bisbop has no authoritative 
position whatever, and the archdeacon, who ousted the Chorepis- 
copus, does not, in fact, meet the needs of the position. 

- The business of the bishop was to deal with the clergy and nig’ in 
the diocese from the pastoral, the administrative, and the judicial 
points of view, and visitation was the method adopted to carry out 
certain aspects of this work. By the end of the ninth century the 
procedure of visitation had been settled in France. The Articles 
of Visitation dealt with ‘‘ the Church, its ornaments, and its lands,” 
with “ life and conversation of the priest,” and his relation to the 
entire life—religious, social, and economic—of the parish. In 
England visitations at first were missionary journeys, but by the 
«Middle of the eighth century we see the great English dioceses at 

“work. We may note that the Bishop i in England was closely re- 
` lated to local government, and sat in the County Court, while his 
parish priests were local govérnment representatives—as is seen 
in the inquests of Domesday—of the parishes. The archdeacon 
was here and there at work in a judicial capacity as early ‘as the 
early ninth century, and we have some traces of assistant bishops. 

The Normans brought new and vigorous life to the backward 
English diocesan system, and synods and councils with their re- 
vivifying influence on ecclesiastical organisation, became frequent 
and led to the extension of visitations, which, in a measure, coin- 
cided with synods. The archdeacon achieved a position of funda- 
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mental importance, and the majority of the great dioceses were 
divided into archdeaconries. We have here interesting details òf 
visitations in Norman times. We see the visitations of the bishop 
and the archdeacon differentiated. The institution of an organised 
system of rural (and other) deans probably dates from this age. 
We note with interest, but with a little doubt, Dr. Frere’s sugges- 
tion that ‘‘ the sphere of the dean was made coterminous with the 
“ Hundred.’’. We reach at last a complete machinery of visitation 
“including the establishment of the courts of the bishop and arch- 
deacon to deal with business not disposed of at the visitation. 

Dr. Frere supplements his invaluable history of the rise of the 
complete system of visitation with an account of the system of 
monastic and other exemptions from episcopal visitation. Some 
of these peculiar jurisdictions still survive. The story of the visita- 
tion of cathedral bodies is full of interest. Such visitation was 
long resisted in the case of the secular chapters, but the cathedral 
monastery was‘visited as a matter of course. The seculars had 
secular interests to maintain that did not appeal to the great cathe- 
dral convents. In Norman times there was probably no Metro- 
politan visitation, and when in the fourteenth century sych visita- 
tions ;wwere undertaken they were resisted by the great bishops as * 
interfering with their own scheme of order. “But’the principle was | 
established, and “ Warham at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
“tury linked on the old series of metropolitical visitations with a 
“ new series, which begins with his successor, Cranmer.’ But in 
the North Durham held out, and even to-day ‘‘ maintains a unique 
“ position of independence towards the mefropolitan of the pro- 
“vince.” The great vigour in the final development of both dio- 
cesan and cathedral visitation that has shown in the middle of the 
thirteenth century was due to Grosseteste; the master and friend 
of Roger Bacon. His work here, as in the revival of letters, lasted, 
on. The influence of a-particular bishop*was of special value, as 
in pre-Tridentine times there was little specialised canon law on, 
the subject of visitations. . Gratian, indeed, gives us a few rules, e 
and there are certain provincial Canons, and we hear, almost as of 

“course, the mighty voice of Alexander III. on this, as on most 
other subjects. oe -« 

Dr. Frere deals at ‘length with the history of the Episcopal 
documents relating to Visitations. He prints various mgndates of 
the thirteenth century, giving notice of visitations, and certain 
important visitation articles of the same century. The acta of a 
diocesan visitation, the minutes of the proceedings, form, of 
course, documents of the highest importance. The acta of the 
thirteenth century are here adequately described and illustrated. 
Dr. Frere next goes on “to consider the orders which result from 
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“a visitation, directive as to future reform.” These may be 
injunctions to enforce’ what can be at once enforced, and constitu- 
tions laying down rules for the future. The earliest extant 
injunctions are those of Hugh of Lincoln, of the end of the twelfth 
century. ‘‘ These are the first of a long series of extant injunc- 
“tions given as the result of the visitation of religious houses,” 
extending down to Reformation times. Injunctions for a diocese 
are rare, and, in fact, the matters of greatest diocesan importance 
were concluded in Constitutions, of which ‘‘ there is a long series 
‘“ . . . both diocesan and provincial, made either in con- 
‘junction with, or apart from visitation,” from the twelfth century 
onwards, but mostly, so far as dioceses are concerned, of the 
great thirteenth century. On the Constitutions of Canterbury, 
Lynwood, in the fifteenth century, largely based his Provinciale. 
Injunctions other than those included in Constitutions are not: 
available until Episcopal registers arise. The earliest are those of 
York, in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
_ Dr. Frere’s brilliant bistorical introduction enable us to realise the 
profound importance of those documents in any examination of the 
inner life of the people, which they touch on every side. These visita- 
tions were kept up till the very eveof the Reformation, when the Royal 
Visitation of 1535 took place under Cromwell. The Royal injunc- 
tions of 1536 are the first of the series here printed, and are followed 
by those of Latimer for S. Mary’s, Worcester (1537), of Arch- 
bishop Lee for Ripon (1537), of Fox’s injunctions for St. James’s 
Monastery, Wigmore (1537), and by the Second Royal Injunctions 
(1538), which were the model for those of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. 
It is not feasible here to deal with the long series that follow. It 
seems possible that diocesan visitation was suspended during the 
rest of Henry’s reign. The Royal Visitations of Edward carried 
he Reformation rapidly forward without any constitutional 
disguise, though the bishops slowly recovered some of their visita- 
torial powers. The Marian reaction assisted this movement, and the 
emore moderate note of the Elizabethan Articles enabled the 
bishops to resume their diocesan control. It is not-possible to 
deal further here with this vast subject, except to say once more 
tMat the details of the articles and injunctions in Elizabethan, as in 
pre-Reformation, times throw a flood of light into the obscurist 
corners ofthe spiritual and social life of the people. The material 
here collected is of supreme value to the modern historian, who 
aims at reconstructing the past life of the people of England, and 
for this reason a great debt of gratitude is owing to Dr. Frere, to 
Mr. W. M. Kennedy. We have also to thank Mr. Richard Rack- 
ham gor the exhaustive and invaluable index that he has prepared, 
This index is, indeed, ‘an illuminating object of study.” 
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MRS. GASKELL. : 

In the rush and turmoil of to-day, this life, busy yet uneventful, 
of one of the most charming writers of the- last century, comes 
with a sense of rest and refreshment. Dealing with her subject 
as one who loves it, Mrs. Chadwick has given us copious extracts 
from Mrs. Gaskell’s books, and much sound criticism. On both 
sides, Mrs. Gaskell came of good stock: her father, William 
Stevenson, belonged to a well-known Border family, many of 
whom were men of marked ability, belonging to the group of 
Unitarian ministers, whose influence in their own and the following 
generation was so great. Stevenson’s friendship with the Hollands, 
also Unitarians, led to his marriage with Elizabeth, one of whose 
nephews became the famous physician, Sir Henry Holland. After 
some vicissitudes, Stevenson was appointed Keeper of the 
Treasury Records, and settled in Chelsea, where the future novelist 
was born. After her mother’s death, the little Elizabeth was 
adopted by her aunt, Mrs. Lamb, of Knutsford, who brought her 
up. The Holland family has long been honoured in Cheshire, and 
their relations—Wedgwoods, Darwins, Winkworths, Willetts, 
and Turners—were all  Unitarians, strong educationalists, 
fostering a deep religious spirit in their homes. Knuts- 
ford, the original of Cranford, is the Gaskell shrine, and 
identified with many of the scenes and characters in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
writings. Here, in the large red house and farm, Elizabeth was 
brought up, learning housekeeping and fing sewing, as well as 


‘French and English subjects, and gaining the sympathetic insight 


into the lives of servants and labourers which inspired some of 
her finest sketches. Here also she learned French and dancing 
from M. Rogier, the M. de Chalabre in My French Magter, who 


. gave lessons to the aristocratic families in,that part of Cheshire. 


‘Among his. pupils was William Pitt, of whom M. Rogier recorded, 
that, ‘‘ There was nothing whatever in Pitt’s dancing to indicate 
“what a great man he would become.” The beautiful places in 
the neighbourhood figure in Mrs. Gaskell’s stories, also the house 
where her childhood was spent, and the Church-house where her 


“uncle, Dr. Peter Holland, lived, the prototype of Dr. Gibson in 


Wives and Daughters. Here she married William Gaskell, and 
here she is buried. - 

At the age of fifteen she went to school at Avonbank, Stratford- 
on-Avon. The house and school life are described in My Lady 
Ludlow, Elizabeth figuring as Margaret Dawson. The house, 


. which had been a Benedictine monastery, had the huge tithe barn 


“Mr. Gaskell: Hants. Homes, and Stories, Mrs, Ellis and H, Omit 
(Méssrs, Pitman & Co., price 16s. net.) ii 
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and many fish ponds still intact; a musk rose, said to have been 
referred to by Shakespeare, who lived there in 1602, and the first 
Virginia Creeper ever brought to England, ‘covered the walls. The 
Misses Byerley, who kept the school, were women of ability, and 
their pupils benefited from their association with the Wedgwoods 
and Catherine Winckworth. It is interesting that Miss Boucheret, 
one of the pioneers of the women’s suffrage movement, was a pupil 
at Avonbank, and with Mary Howitt and Mrs. Gaskell signed the 
petition in favour of the Married Women’s Property Bill. 

At seventeen Elizabeth left school, and returned to her aunt at 
Knutsford. The next two years were spent at Chelsea, where her 
father’s feiling health required her presence. After his death, she 
spent some time with her Holland relations, one of whom—the 

Rev. W. Turner, Unitarian minister at Newcastle—was highly 
esteemed both as a preacher and in the scientific circles of the day. 
He was the original of Thurstan Benson in Ruth, one of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s most, beautiful characters. Much of Ruth dates from this 
visit, Eccleston being largely drawn from Newcastle. A ‘winter 
in Edinburgh, where her fresh beauty was much-admired, was 
followed by her marriage to the Rev. William Gaskell, Unitarian 
minister in Manchester, and was celebrated in Knutsford Parish 
Church. The marriage was a very happy one, and the young 
couple very popular. ‘‘ Nothing but good is spoken of Mr. Gas- 
‘‘kélle’? The intellectual strength of Unitarianism in those days is 
véry remarkable; Mr. Gaskell’s lectures were very popular in Man- 
chester, and the knowledge of all classes thus gained was utilised 
in Mary Barton, and both directly and indirectly influenced the 
mind and thought of the nation. 

In the terrible poverty in the ‘“‘ hungry forties,” when wheat 
was 85s. a quarter and in Manchester alone 118 mills were closed 


* and 2,000 families had not a bed between them, it was no wonder 


that the sight of such misery, often heroically and patiently borne, 
resulted in Mary Barton, which gives the side of the men, in the 
estern struggle between masters and operatives. The MS. was re- 
turned by several publishers, but finally, after keeping it a year, 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall bought itfor £100. From the first, the 
sale was enormous, both in England and America; and translations 
were speedily made in French, German, Spanish, Hungarian, and 
Finnish. eThe leading writers of the day, including Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Kingsley, Stanley, Jowett, and Cobden, and, most 
. enthuSiastic of all, Charles Dickens, hastened to congratulate the 
authoress; their sympathy enabled-her to support the ‘strong and 
not un-natural disapproval of the Manchester mill-owners. In 
18520 North and South came out in Household Words. By 
this time Mrs, Gaskell had seen the other side of the question, and 
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l while Mary Barton gave that of the mer, North and South showed 
that of the masters. 

The large house in Plymouth Grove, so well known in later 
years, was now taken, and remains a treasure-house of old associa- 
tions to Mrs. Gaskell’s daughters. Mrs. Gaskell’s life was indeed 
a very busy one; the farm attached to her new house was managed 

‘by her, and she is said to have prided herself more upon her 
domestic economy than upon her writings. If she had had more 
time she might have written more books, but it is possible that 
this very ‘‘ throng,” as Lancashire people call it, enabled her to 
realise more intensely, the facts about which she wrote. Cran- 

- ford and Ruth weré both publishéd in 1853, and the former, in 

Household Words, at once captivated the public. The quiet 

humour, the quaint touches, the absolute freedom from bitterness 
and intolerance in these delightful sketches, give them a place 


unique in literature. In a letter to Ruskin, Mrs. Gaskill confessed 


that ‘‘ Cranford was the only one of her books she could bear to 
“ read over again.” The success has been enormous—no less than 
thirteen different publishers have issued editions, including a 
French one by Hachette. The exquisite illustrations by Hugh 
Thompson have completed the charm. 
Ruth, as a problem story, excited much adverse criticism, 
‘although Charles Kingsley praised it highly, and also Bunsen, 
Maurice, Dickens, and -many ‘others. The widow of Bishop 
Stanley, Florence Nightingale, and Charlotte Bronté all serft 
encouragement and praise; the last having generously deferred 
the publication of Villetts, till Ruth had hada start. Lady Stanley 
of Alderley characteristically remarked ‘‘ that all the men worth 
“anything, liked the book.” Nowadays, when reticence is 
certainly not the fashion, it is difficult to understand the storm the 
book excited, or the éffect on Mrs. Ggskell, who was quite 
prostrated by the strong opposition it aroused. 

The AT, between Charlotte Brontë and Mrs. Gaskell was 
very strong, ‘ d, proud pleasure ” as she afterwards wrote. 
Nothing could be greater than the contrast between the beautiful, 
prosperous wife and mọther, and the plain, shy woman, of lonely 
genius on the desolate moor, with the tragedy of her father’s and 
brother’s lives, and the death of her sister’s to sadden her. But 
Mrs. Gaskell’s warm sympathy and her keen appreciatien of the 
Bronté genius was for seven years a happiness to both; for this 
reason, after her death, Mr. Bronté asked Mrs. Gaskell to write 

` his daughter’s life, erroneous statements in the Press having made 
an authentic record necessary. The subject was a difficult one, 
and the painful facts chronicled, brought down violent criticisms, 
threats of actions for libel, and storms of abuse. In her anxiety.to 
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make ‘‘ Charlotte Brontë known and valued as one who bad gone 
“ through such a terrible life, with a brave and patient beart,” Mrs. 
Gaskell’s judgment, never her strong point, was evidently at fault. 
The extraordinary powers she possessed of drawing not types, but 
living men and women gave to her portraits a vitality and in- 
tensity quite unique, and, as had happened among her own rela- 
tions, she drew those of living people too accurately, and the 
originals objected to their portraiture. But Charles Kingsley 
wrote: ‘ You had a great and delicate work to do, and you have 
‘“ done it admirably. Be sure it will do good.” More copies of this 
biography have been sold than of any other, and many readers 
will endorse Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth’s words to Mr. Nicholls: 
“ That the life is that of a Christian heroine, who bore her cross 
“ with the firmness of a martyr-saint.’? That was not the popular 
estimate of Charlotte Bronté till Mrs. Gaskell’s loving and vigorous 
vindication of her friend, showed the sterling goodness and patient 
herdism she possessed. Sylvia’s Lovers was written two years 
after, and illustrated by Du Maurier. This story-of the dark press- 
gang days was written more carefully than the former books; but 
the latter part is not equal to the rest. There is a sense of incom- 
pleteness in the characters at the end, which has been described as 

° painful and unsatisfactory, though the descriptive portions equal 
anything she has written. 

Ong of Mrs. Gaskell’s greatest friends was Madam Mohl, the 
authoress of the life of Madame Récamier, and the last to hold a 
“salon ” in Paris. In her historic house, in the ‘‘ rue du Bae,” 

“where Madam Réca’mier lived and Chateaubriand died, Mrs. 
Gaskell wrote much of Wives and Daughters. The rest was 
written at Pontresina and Dieppe, and, though unfinished, is, with 
Cousin Phillis, Mrs. Gaskell’s best work. Phillis, Betty, the 
farmer preacher, stand out like cameos. So with Wives and 
Daughters; the kindly fouches, without a sting, but instinctively 
true, of Cynthia and her móther, Roger Hamley, the prototype of ` 
Charles Darwin, Molly of herself, the delightffl Dr. Gibson, ber 
dearly-loved Uncle Holland—all these drawn from intimate know- 
ledge and recollection—are among her best productions. The life of 
Mrs. Gaskell is that of a sweet and gracious woman, whose years 
and talents were devoted to work for others, whether in her writings 
or in her york among the poor. She has left a memory as fragrant 
after forty years as when she passed away. 
* * * J 


RODOLPHE CHRISTEN: ARTIST.* 


This loving monument, raised to the memory of one so little 
‘ known to the world, or even to the world of art, will be received 


* Rodelphe Christen: The Slory of an Artist's Lift, by bis wife. Longman, Green & Co. 
(prick 218. not.) ; 
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and read with delight by the artistic public as well as by all who 
had the privilege of acquaintance with the unique personality ôf 
the subject of these memoirs. The author of this book has wisely 
told the story of her husband’s life mostly by his own letters, 
letters which reveal the character of the man and the aim of the 
artist more fully than any description, from however intimate a 
pen. As the narrative proceeds it clearly shows how much might 
have been achieved under more favourable circumstances; yet if 
amongst his many pupils M. Christen has passed on here and there 
a jot or tittle of his enthusiasm for art, and his true perception of it, 
his life’s work will not have been in vain. 

Rodolphe Christen was born at St. Imier in the Valley of the 
Jura in 1859, of humble parentage, his Calvinist father being a 
shoemaker, one of whose tenets was, that as a parent foves, so he 
chastises, and in consequence both wife and children got their due 
share, and more; but, notwithstanding, the ‘bey loved his family 
and home, especially his mother, who ever after formed his ideal of 
womanhood. -His love of nature was intense; cradled among the 
mountains, they inspired him with their strength, their grandness, 
their calmness, dispelling all littleness from his character. 

At an early age he decided to escape the harsh discipline of his 
father, and before he was fourteen, running away from home, he 
made his way to Neuch&tel, and apprenticed himself for four years 
to an engraver of watch-backs; but on his master emigrating to 
America before his apprenticeship was out, Rodolphe managed to 
borrow the necessary forfeit money and remained in Switzerland. 

At this juncture a Madame de Pierre, whe lived in a handsome 
old house at Neuchâtel (she was at one time governess to the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, the sister, of the Emperor Frederick), 
noticed the merry, handsofne lad, and interested herself in his 
career, wishing to educate him at her own expense for the Swiss, 
Evangelical Church; but doubts arose in*Christen’s mind which 
prevented his acceptance of her offer, so she arranged for him to 
study law for a twelvemonth ; but, his legal studies proving utterly , 
unsuited to his temperament, he eventually joined his brother af 
Nancy, obtaining employment in a manufactory of straw-hats! A 
year of this work sufficed, and in 1879 he left Nancy for Paris, amd 
the longing of his life was attained, though the days of hardship 
were still with him, for work, and consequently food, was gifficult to 
procure. At last he was taken on às a painter of buttons for 
dresses—till they were out of fashion—after which he found work 
as an engraver with Monsieur Wolf in Rue du Fleurus, subse- 
quently working at heliogravure under a Monsieur Dujardin. 

During his first year in Paris, the Swiss Consul introduced, him 
to the Director of the National School of Decorative Art, and, he 
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worked in many ‘studios, keeping up at the same time his favourite 
literary subjects; his sunny nature attracting all who came in con- 
tact with him, and making him many friends, amongst them 
M. Louis Guillaume, the well-known Swiss artist, whom he first 
met at Julian’s Academy in 1887. Before this date he had visited 
Great Britain, and spent two years in Aberdeen at M. 
Desclayes Collegiate School, teaching drawing, and painting; the 
Scottish nature appealed to him strongly; he loved the country 
and its-poets; and in after years he often quoted Burns with a full 
appreciation of both poetry and dialect. 

But all this time he never lost touch with his beloved Paris, re- 
turning there during summer holidays with his artist friend, George 
Sim, a son of the well-known Aberdeen naturalist, who shared with 
Christen his little ‘apartment in the Rue Boissonade. There 
Monsieur Guillaume joined them, and as was natural these two 
fellow-countrymen became much to one another. 

Here the author happily lets her readers get a glimpse of the 
artist from his own pen, in his own language :— 


J'ai visiter le galerie des œuvres de Millet; voilà le vrai peintre 
de Ja nature, qui met autre chose sur toile que de la couleur 
Son Labor est plein de sentiment, de poesie, c'est toute Pme du 
peintre. L'Angelus, jamais toile ne m’a fait tant révers, et Les 
Glaneuses, et Sa Baigueusé, et toute ses toile qu’il faudra citer, 

ə c'est me resumer la vrai definition du bsáu que nous avons si long- 


temps cherché] . . . Au revoir; Travaille! Travaille! C'est 
là que tu trouveras les jouissance les plus pure et les plus 
durables. 


t 


A Scottish artist of this period depicts him as ‘‘ always gay, and 
“ light-hearted, finding the humorous element in what was most 
* depressing; a wonderftl gift of mimicry, making many friends, 
“and never an‘enemy ; generous, faithful, and honourable in all his 
“ dealings.” 
*~ The closing years of the nineteenth century found M. 
Christen on the threshold of success. ~ Previous to his career as 
an, art teacher in Great Britain he had, as assistant in M. 
Délécluse’s well-known Academy in Paris, taught many English 
students, and the idea occured to him—now familiar enough—of 
French artists holding summer sketching classes in England, thus 
bringing within the reach of eager students the French methods 
that would otherwise be unobtainable. In this venture M. 
Christen was most successful, his influence over his pupils was 
great, and if in a short sketching month he did no more than open 
their yes to see, he served his adopted country well, since nearly 
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a thousand British students studied under him. Under the 
heading of: ‘‘ A Great Teacher,” Chap. V., a most interesting 
description is given of M. Christen’s method of teaching, 
“contributed from notes and recollections by Mrs. Uniacke 
Townshend. -His old pupils will welcome this addition as it will 
bring before them with directness the art truths which he strove so 
hard to drive home in the enthusiastic manner that was native to 
him. 
~ The year 1896 brought with it a great sorrow, which for the time 
being seemed to petrify his powërs and a partial breakdown was 
the result, but work again took the place of grief, work and travel, 
extending over two years, of which he tells in the delightfully 
naive and simple letters, written mostly to the great friend, who 
subsequently became his wife. 

In the enjoyment of nature and art, he regained his old vigour, 
living much in the open air, tramping from village to village, or 
town to town, with knapsack on back and the slightest of 
sketching materials, making friends with men and women of all 
classes, parting from them with regret on both sides, leaving be- 
hind a sunny memory not easily erased; thus he wandered through 
‘Italy, revelling in her art treasures, yich filled him again with 
ambition and energy. The reader will follow with interest his 
glowing description and keen criticism never for a moment feeling 
that these letters were written in any language other than his own. 

Then followed his second marriage and two more years “of dẹ- 
lightful travel in Great Britain, France, Spain, and Italy, when 
the old home at St. Imier was visited. Theefollowing winter was 
, spent in Saxony; and, finally, in 1902, they settled down in the 
Highlands, where they had built their new home at Deeside. 
Here several years of quiet happiness were spent—before the end 
came at the early age of forty-seven. M. Christen was cut off, 
it may’be said, when the promise of succéss seemed within grasp, 
leaving the world the poorer for his loss, as the brilliant ard charm- 
ing sketches with which this book abounds only too clearly prove; 
for artist he was in the truest sense of the word, and would without? 
doubt have accomplished great results, had his life been spared. 
Yet we may say . ‘ 

Oh, never star : 
‘Was lost here but it rose afar. 


1 


Madame Christen has, indeed, told the story of her husband’s life 
well, thereby earning the gratitude of his friends, and creating the 
lively interest of those readers who have only made Rodolphe 
‘Christen’s acquaintance through these pages. 
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HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS.” 


The problem of the teaching of history to young children is 
one of the most serious problems that face the schools of to-day, 
and it is mostly solved by the simple method of not’really teaching 
history at all. Yet it may truly be said that the future of the 
“nation largely depends on an adequate appreciation of the past. 
‘If that is not grafted into the minds of the children, how can 
they as they grow up enter into the problems of the present, and 
contribute anything worth having to their solution? No doctor 
can diagnose a case and prescribe for it unless he knows its history, 
and what is true of the body physical is in even a profounder 
sense true of that vast body corporate which we call the nation. 
How then shall we teach children to think with a vivid inward 
vision about the past, and connect it with the future? Strings of 
dates are almost, though not quite, useless; dry disquisitions of 
constitutional and social principles are equally arid, for the 
simple reason that they mean nothing to the child mind: they 
must be clothed with flesh and body, and the draperies of successive 
ages. Miss Macdonell has grasped this necessity of clothing dates 
and principles with the outward semblance of the ages when the 
principles came into play. To read books with advantage about 
principles, and the people who made or evolved principles, is only 
possible to certain types of children. But if the people live, and 
move, and have their being before the eyes of the children, then 
what those people did comes to have a living meaning. But Miss 
Macdonell goes fartlfer than this. She says: Let the little people 
be themselves the great people who made England. Let their 
thoughts be the children’s thoughts, and then those thoughts and 
their lessons will be unconsciously incorporated in the child’s 

„being. Moreover, if the writer of the plays that these children 
will act can make thé plays. not only absolutely simple but 
accurate’in every detail of custom, of manners, of clothing, then 
each age represented will come to have, apart altogether from the 
“Seople represented, a definite place in the child’s mind. So there 
will grow up a notion of evolution, of change, of progress. Thus 
with infinite labour of research, so that no salient point should be 
absent from each play, Miss Macdonell set to work to produce 
these historical plays for little players, plays which possess both 
literary and dramatic merit ef no mean order. They are in simple 
lucid prose, but the second series opens with a few lines of verse, 
the Prologue (spoken by the Hermit) to the play Saxon and 
Norman, which we must quote, for it has that exact note of the 


be Ayt erical Plays fer Children, by Amice Macdonell, with Nlustrations by the. Anthor. 
series. (George Allen & Šons). . ` 
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io 
medieval morality play which was the forerunner of the great 
English drama :— : 


Behold, a tale of high and solemn soundiag! ` 

Most fitting that a mighty voice shquld sing; 

And we are children only, humbly showing ; 

The semblance of so sad and great a thing;, j 

Yet see, we pray, through all our simple playing, 

This theme majestic of the days of old, 

A tale of pomp, and war, and grief o’erwhelming, 

Which in these scenes before you we unfold. 
We have no space in which to quote from these plays, but for 
the assistance of school-teachers who are likely to use these books 
we will, give the names of the successive plays. In the first series 
Miss Macdonell gave us Alfred the Great, Robin Hood, The 
Armada, The Enterprise of the ‘‘ Mayflower.” . In the second 
Norman and Saxon, Magna Carta, Edward II., Casdmon, The 
Burghers of Calais, The Good Queen, The Crusaders. The plays 
can be purchased separately at the price of sixpence. The 
volumes are admirably and most accurately illustrated from 
Miss Macdonell’s clever pen, and they contain the minutest 
and clearest details as to the production (at a nomihal cost} 
of accurate contemporary costumes, as well as the construction ° 
of simple illustrative scenery. Cheap editions of those plays 
, ought to be distributed broadcast by the various Edugation 
Authorities throughout the country. Indeed, we have very 
little doubt that this will be the case with those Education 
Authorities that really know their business. ° 


ay 


-ee 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Professor William Smart, of Glasgow, gives us in his. volume, 
“ Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820 ° (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 218. net), certain material for the history of economics 
since the invention of modern machinery. As a member of the Roy 
Commission on the Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress, ‘‘ it fell to 
‘‘ me to write several memoranda on the history of the Poor Laws and 
~ ‘fon the industrial and social developments of the past century,” and 
the Professor realised how impossible it is to consider any particular 
movement by itself : ‘‘ I discovered, in short, that, to form any adequate 
“judgment of the phenomena with whick the Poor Laws difectly deal, 
‘it was necessary first to know the history of the working world at the 
“ time.” But that history is yet unwritten, though it is of profound 
interest describing, as it must, the beginnings of the system of divided 
and organised labour. So Professor Smart has set to work at ‘‘ the 
“ collection and arrangement of materials which the heaven-born 
“ historian, when he appears, may find ready to his hand.” Professor 
Smart naturally finds Hansard and the material contained in the reparts 

i] . . 
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of the Commissions and Committees of the first importance for the pur- 
pose; but, unfortunately, the Annual Register is of little value to 
economics. It is certainly most valuable to possess ‘‘ everything which 
‘‘ might bave an economic bearing from these twenty years of double- 
“‘columned, closely printed, yellow-paged Hansards. The future 
‘* historian, at any rate, will have some better guide than a mere index.” 
The present writer, some years since, had to analyse very closely even 
„a greater number of years of Hansard, and realises the enormous 
amount of labour that is contained in this book. The work opens with 
an account of the economic position at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and passes on to the peace of 1801, the year when the first railway, ‘‘ The 
“ Surrey Iron Railway,’’. was constructed between Wandsworth and 
Croydon, at a cost of £60,000. There is some evidence that a loco- 
motive was used on this railway, thus throwing back the date of loco- 
motives ten years. We have a chapter for each year up to and including 
1809, two chapters each for 1810 and 1811, one chapter for 1812, two 
each for 1813 and 1814, when the battle of the Corn Laws was fought; 
two chapters each for successive! years up to 1820, when Free Trade 
“began to be looked upon as a practical as well as an ideal policy.” 
Under 1818 we have a discussion. of the first great Factory Act. That 
of 1802 was a failure, but it is notable as containing the first provision 
as to the education of apprentices. Professor Smart is to be congratu- 
lated on this useful and laborious work. It may be pointed out that all 
the educational material up to 1833 has already been brought together 
in a work published by the Cambridge Press. ' 


+ -# * 


Mr. Frederic W. Macdonald bas written a volume of undoubted 
charm entitled ‘‘ Recreations of a Book-Lover’’ (Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, price 2s. 6d. net), which really is what it professes to be—a 
ook about books and authors. It is interesting to glance with our 
author at the remuneration in different ages of authors: ‘‘ Milton re- 
*‘ ceived in all some 415 for the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Dr. Blair was paid 
“ £1,100 for three volumes of ‘Sermons’; Fielding £700 for ‘Tom 
“** Jones’; Goldsmith £60 for the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’; Johnson 
“‘ £145 for ‘ Rasselas,’ fifteen guineas for his poem, ‘The Vanity of 
\‘* Human Wishes,’ and ten for his ‘ London.” Pope’s translation of 
‘‘ the ‘ Iliad’ brought him between 5,000 and £6,000, and that of - 

*““ the ‘ Odyssey,’ largely done by others, £3,700. In another century, 
“fand under other conditions, Macaulay, Tennyson, and Dickens made 
“fortunes by their works. But Chatterton starved and died, and 
‘t Johnson, through laborious years, starved and lived: Blake was 
~w kept alive by a few friends, and Burns the exciseman, provided food 
‘and shelter for Burns the poet. Similarly, Charles Lamb, clerk at 
‘the India House, supported the authbr of the ‘ Essays of Elia,’ and 
‘*Coleridge and Leigh Hunt Were consistently impecunious and em- 
““barrassed; Southey earned his bread with his most industrious and 
‘'‘ methodical pen; and the stars in their courses brought to Wordsworth 
“just the*income he needed.’’? We do not quite see why Burns the 
exciseman, should not have earned a living for the poet within him, 
though no doubt he and Lamb exercised thefr Muses at the expense 
of, their employers. However, Mr. Macdonald does not, of course, 
consider that point; he does not complain if the Muse produces no cash: 
‘To live a life beyond life, and through ever-widening circles of 
““infuence to touch the thought of men and women yet to be born, and 
“be by them held in love and honour—those are the things promised 
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“ to the Masters of literature, not payment in cash, though this is often 
“ thrown in.” The whole book is most charming, and full of a realty 
fresh note from an author who can speak in many ways at first-hand 
of a great literary and artistic epoch. 


* * * 


‘ Letters on Amphibious Wars,” by Brigadier-General G. G. Aston, 
C.B., Royal Marine Artillery (General Staf), with maps and plans 
(Jobn Murray, price xos. 6d. net), is an attempt ‘‘ to illustrate from 
“ recent examples the direction of naval and military force against a 
“common objective,” and ‘‘to show the inter-dependence of the two 
“ services upon each other in all wars in which both are employed.” 
General Aston lays stress on the fact that the use of steam and of 
locomotive torpedoes, sub-marines and sub-marine mines, have made 
- blockade far more difficult than it was in the sailing days. Tp-day there 
is, too, an extension of the old practice of making a fleet the objective 
of an expedition in which fleets and armies combine. There are eight 
‘letters’? in all. The first and second deal with the war in Chili in 
1891; the third and fourth deal with the Spanish-American war of 1898; 
the fifth letter deals with the China-Japanese war of 1894-5, while the 
last three letters treat of the Russo-Japanese war of ten years later. The 
Japanese armies were in a critical position in June, 1904, and it was 
necessary to destroy the main Russian fleet which was sheltering in the 
defended harbour of Port Arthur. ‘‘ The Japanese objective was the 
“ Port Arthur fleet, and not the fortress itself.” We must not here deal 
with this book, which, from the point of view of Higher Tactics, is of 
supreme and absorbing interest, save to recommend it as an essential 
text-book to all who are in any way concerned in the great game of war. | 


* + = 


Mr. Geoffrey Drage has issued a work of importance in the yolume 
entitled ‘‘ The Imperial Organisation of Trade ” (Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co., price ros. 6d. net)}—an instalment of a lgrger work on Imperial 
organisation, but published now ‘‘ with a view to advancing the closer 
“union of the Empire in trade matters at the next meeting of the 
‘ Imperial Conference,” which takes place this year. Mr. Drage, a 
Conservative, who has deliberately kept himself out of politics in recent 
years, claims that he is ‘‘ no partisan on the bitterly controversial ques- 
“tions now discussed.’ It is not possible here to do more than draws 
attention to this volume, which makes certain suggestions as to the.neces- 
sity of uniformity in trade legislation and uniformity in administration of 
the law relating to trade, and then passes on to the main question of uni- 


formity in trade policy. This book relates some economic history, angs” 


gives usa careful digest of many modern economic facts. Mr. Drage holds 
that these facts show that ‘‘ some great project of co-operation in trade 
“ within the Empire must soon be undertaken.” It is, we think, hard 
true to add that ‘‘ the Empire is entirely unorganised in this respect ’’; 
and we decline to believe that this ‘‘ project of co-operation will be found 
“ to be one in which Free Traders and Tariff Reformers’can, aad, in fact, 
“ must, cordially combine.” We can quitè imagine conflicting principles 
being reconciled in a higher unity, but the Tariff Reformers have no 
economic principle that is good for all of them, if fhey have any 
economic principle at all. In a recent election many Welsh farmers were 
converted to Tariff Reform by the assurance of a duty that would exclude 
New Zealand mutton. Free Traders can hardly be asked to co-opprate 
with Reformers of that type. 


* e 
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WORLD CONQUERORS. 
HE white sails fluttered in the breeze, and spread 
Like some great sea-bird’s wings stretched out for flight, 
And through the sapphire sea our vessel sped 
Towards the sunset and the coming night. 


Heirs of the earth, what matter where we went? 
A little while the wind might be our guide. 
My Kingdom held full measure of content, 
And my Princess was standing at my side. 


Her face was turned towards the West, her eyes 
Were bright with love whose youth can never fade, 

And thus she went in sedrch of Paradise, 
A little awed, but wholly unafraid. 


- 


“ The glory of the world is ours,” she said; 

“ Beauty and song, art, thought, and phantasy! 
“ The legacy of ages long since dead, 

‘« And every hope of every year tobe. 
“ Peace may be ours, and endless safe repose, 

“ Far, far from earth’s tumultuous distress, $ 
“ Or all the perfume of life’s blood-red rose, 

“ And all the wine.of festive happiness!” 


And like a veil of amethyst, the-haze 
Rose where the last gold streak of light had shone. 
Thus, wrapped in loveliness, our day of days 
Passed to the Land of Dreams—and night came on. 


Then silently my Princess came to me, 
I felt her soft hair brush against my cheek, 


, And through the slow, hushed singing of the sea 


I heard her heart-beats ere I heard her speak. 


*‘ Dear, do you see the lights along the shore? 
‘They flash and twinkle as our ship goes by. 
* Nightafter night they gleam, and evermore 
‘* The passing vessels féel their voiceless cry. 


“ They beckon from an arid, joyless coast,” 

“ Their call goes forth from smoke-grimed towns above :— 
“5O, bring to us that joy of which you boast, 
, | ‘A little beauty and a little’ love! 
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“< You, who have all, stretch out a helping hand 
“To those whose strife has gained no prize but strife, Å 
‘€ And make earth’s weary children understand 
‘ ‘The meaning of this thing which you call Life.’— 
“‘ Oh friend, our love is far too great for peace, 
‘“Too strong to shirk its share of toil and pain, 
“Too deep to lie and watch its own increase, _ , 
“ And, fed by God, give nought to God again. 
““ My eyes in yours have seen a wider view, 
“ Locked in your hand, my hand is nerved for fight, 
* And all the mighty love I feel for you 
“ Bursts, bounds, and trembling goes into the night. 


_ “It wraps the whole tired earth in its embrace, 

“Tt soars amongst the silent stars in prayer, 

And seeks at last your heart, its resting-place, 

“ And, grown more great, more perfect, nestles there.” 


“6 


Proudly my sweet Princess looked up to me :— o 
“Love, we must choose our course to-night, we two.’ ° 
And then she watched the water silently, 
And I, a little space, was silent, too. * 


Along the silyer path of ease there stole 
Faint echoes of a far-off joyous song 
` That called in luring accents to my soul;— 
But on my hand her hand was cool and strong. 


` I turned and looked towards the rock-bound shore, P 
Black, jagged peaks rose up into the night, 

And round them surged the wavég with muffled roar, 
Hiding their cruel sides in clouds of white. 


God seemed to call us through the gath’ring storm, a 
Our throbbing pulses held His quiet voice ; 

Close, close to me‘I drew my love’s dear form— 
Shorewards I steered—and thus we made our choice. 


Mitprep Huxzfy. 
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KINGSHIP AND POETRY. 


ET occasions seldom move the fine frenzy of the poet. The 
sudden stir of personal feeling that sets in motion those rare 


’ forces which lie behind all supreme poetry is, somehow or another, 


absent from anticipated great events. This is inexplicable on any 
analysis, for a great, poem is, in most cases, the result of prolonged 
meditation, and one might think that such an event as the Corona- 
tion of a King would move the heart more deeply than the crowning 
of a singer. Yet the bays have moved more singers than the 


‘Crown. Wordsworth indeed wrote a very fine sonnet on the death of 


King George JII., bug not one word on the Accession or Corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria Among’ his Ecclesiastical Sonnets are 
sonnets addressed to King Alfred, to Richard I., Edward VI., 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles II., William II., all of them extra- 
ordinarily poor sonnets, though written when the author was still 
scarcely past his prime, gs the forty-fifth sonnet of this series (on 
Westminster Abbey) shows. Wordsworth’s last poem, the ‘‘ Ode 
“on the installation of his Royal Highness Prince Albert as Chan- 
Axcellor of the University of Cambridge, July, 1847,” is hardly a sub- 
ject for criticism, but it has some echoes of past greatness, and the 
quartet describing Queen Victoria’ s childhood has a touch of the 
antient magic :— 


Time, in his mantle’s sunniest fold, ~ 
E Uplifted in hjs arms -the child; 
And, while the fearless Infant smiled, 
Her happier destiny foretold :— 
Infancy, by Wisdom mild, 5 
Trained fo health and artless beauty; 
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Youth by pleasure unbeguiled k 
From the love of lofty duty; 
Womanhood is pure renown, 
Seated on her lineal throne : ; š 
Leaves of myrtle in her Crown, 
Fresh from lustre all their own. 
Love, the treasure worth possessing 
More than all the world beside, 
This shall be her choicest blessing, 
Oft to royal hearts denied. 


But there are glorious exceptions to the dulness of laureate 
poems. Tennyson was a Laureate indeed. Sixteen years 
after Wordsworth’s last ode came the splendid ‘‘ Welcome to 
“ Alexandra.” There was a movement and a vigour in it that few 
Royal odes have possessed, and we re-read it to-day with a pathetic 
inent and are still moved with its music and its thrill :— `’ 


Sea Kings’ atir from over the sea, 
Alerandra ! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra ! 

Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 

= Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 
Scatter the blossom under her feet! - 


Then, again, the welcome to the Duchess of Edinburgh was not 
less fine :— ‘ 


The golden news along the steppes is blown, 
And at thy name the Tartar tents are stirr’d; 
A Elburz and all the Caucasus have heard; 
And all the sultry palms of India known, 
Alexandrovna. 
The voices of'‘our universal sea 
On capes of Afric as on cliffs of Kent, . 
The Maoris and that Isle of Continent, x 
And loyal pines of Canada murmur thee, 
Marie Alexandrovna. 


` The fact that England and Russia are beea them the greater 
part of the earth has not elsewhere heen so strikingly set forth. 
Again, the Dedication of the “ Idylls of the King ” is in itself a 
~superb poem, and the same, of course, is true of the famous 
stanzas, ‘‘To the Queen ” :— ° 


I e 


And statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons when to take 
-Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bonds of freedom wider yet 
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By shaping some august decree, 
$ ‘ Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
. Broad-based upon her people's will, 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea. 


Few poets have ever so entirely recognised the dignity of kingship, 
the necessity of freedom and the ultimate oneness of kingship and 
freedom. 

When we turn to earlier poets of great rank who have written 
Royal poems to order, so to speak, we naturally think of 
Shakespeare’s concluding lines of King Henry VIII., spoken by 
Cranmer. Spenser probably thought that in the Faerte Queene he 
had outbidden all poetic cOmers in the art of Royal compliments 
addressed to the divine Elizabeth, in the person of Gloriana, or 
Belphoebe, or Britomart. In her own person he addresses the 
Queen in the prologue to the First Book. After invoking the Nine, 
Cupid and Mars, he calls for help to Elizabeth :— 


And with them eke, O goddesse heavenly bright, 
Mirrour of grace and majestie divine, 
Great Ladie of the greatest Isle, whose light 
Like Pheebus’ lampe throughout the world doth shine, 
Shed thy faire beames into my feeble eyne, 
And raise my thoughtes, too humble and too vile, 
To thinke of that true glorious type of thine, 
The argument of mine afflicted stile: 
The which to heare vouchsafe, O dearest dread, awhile. 


This’ ‘ afflicted stile ” is great nonsense, but probably no one will 
‘say it is bad poetry. The whole range of the Elizabethan literary 
expansion is there, end one is almost afraid to laugh when Spenser 
treats Elizabeth as a super-goddess. But-one can understand why 
Elizabeth liked Spenser and Burleigh detested him. 

But Shakespeare was not the man to be outdone even by the 
astounding performance of the sweetest, if the least lucid, of English 
poets. The Bard of Ævon was a Bard indeed when he wrote his 
belated “anticipation of the career of Gloriana. It is, indeed, great 
poetry :— 
~ i 

Saba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
2 Than this pure soul shalj be: all princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 
_ With all the virtues that attend the good, 
ay still be doubled on her: Truth shall nurse her, 
and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 
She shall be lov’d and fear’d: her own shall bless her; 
Her foes shake like a field oft beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow : good grows with her: 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
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The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : ! 

God shall be truly known ; and those about her ` 

From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, A 
/ And by pe claim thar preatiesk; not by blood. 


She shall bes t TA happiness of England 
An agéd Princess; many days shall see her, 
Anes yet no day without a deed to crown it. 


- «Happy the Queen that had two such poets to hymn her as 
Spenser and Shakespeare. Such an event has, perhaps, never 
before happened in the history of literature. And they took their 
singing seriously. Never a smile, we may be sure, over the prajse 
.which is so gigantic that it ceases to be fulsome! The age took 
itself and its self-estimate, and ‘‘ its Monarchs and its dames,” as 
Browning would say, so seriously that we must feel sorry that we 
cannot sit and do likewise. True itis that modesty is not an affliction 
of our age, as it was not of the Elizabethan, yet even our want of 
modesty cannot assume the unabashed simplicity of Spenser. Per- 
haps that is due to our lack of poets. But in fact it was all part of 
the great manner with which the Elizabethan age and the age that ' 
followed were endowed. Milton’s mighty sonnet addressed to 
Cromwell is in its way a royal poem, and is fitly enough in the 
great manner. It is addressed to one who 


To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and His work pursuéd. . 


Beside these words one must place Marvells famous lines on 
Charles I.—and we must remember that Marvell, too, was a» 
Republican :— 


‘ 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, x 
But_with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 
Nor call’d the Gods, with rile ad : 
- To vindicate his helpless right 
But bow’d his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 5 r 


To the old poets a Coronation meant more from the poetical point 
of view than it does to us. To us it is one more spectacle ; to them 
it was a moving event of heartfelt moment. Kings then were like 
Prime Ministers are now, in and out qf office. The Groom con- 
doled with Richard JI. :— . Ri 

' Oh. how it yearned, my heart, when I beheld, 


In London streets, that Coronation-day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on roan Barbary ! 
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: That horse that thou so often hast bestrid, 
That horse that I so carefully have dress’d. 


The Crown was then, as indeed it has become again, a symbol of 
Spiritual force. Who can ever forget the wonderful scene in which 
Prince Harry put on the crown that Bolingbroke took from 
Richard : — 


My gracious Lord! My father! 
This sleep i is sound indeed; this is a sleep, 
That from this, golden rigol hath divorc’d 
So many English kings . . $ 
My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Denies itself to me, Lo, here it sits, 
Which Heaven shall guard : and put the world’s whole strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me: this from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as ’ti$ left to me. 


But the king knew the burden of the crown that Harry was to 
wear. '‘‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears'a crown ’’ was the burden 
of his’ last hours, and in this great play the responsibilities of 
kingship are dwelt on with an insistence that is the sign of the age. 
This necessary sense of responsibility is further developed in the 
scene between the new king and the Chief Justice. To Shake- 
speafe, as to Tennyson, the notion of kingship was associated with 


, liberty and national well-being, and the Coronation was the out- 


ward symbol of a great spiritual fact. Had Shakespeare been alive 
to-day, it is impossible not to think that he would have composed 
a noble Coronation poem on this theme, enlarging, in his. great 
manner, on the gathering of free kindred nations from all the seas 
of the earth to the crowning of a king who is as fully the King of 
Canada, Australasia, Southern Africa, and India as he is of the 
Home fislands. His realm is, like his Coronation-stone (brought 
from Scone to Westminster in 1297), more foreign than English. 


Andrew of Wyntoun, the Scottish poet of the fourteenth century, 


tells us that long before the time of Christ this stone was brought 
by Simon Brek out of Spain into Scotland, and perhaps it can be 
traced back from Spain to Egypt and Scythia, whence the poet | 
derives the Scottish people. Kingship itself is as mysterious as 
the histotic and prehistoric stone that has played its part in so 
many English Coronations. By an intangible tie and an in- 
explicable influence, which intensify with the moral force of the 
race, it brings together the most diverse’ forces and unifies into 
corporate life realms scattered like the stars. The function of king- 
ship is a poet’s theme, and might well once more inspire a poet’s 


_ pen. 
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A 
REVIEWS. ` . 
THE ROMANCE OF.ROME IN NORTH BRITAIN.* 


HIS reincarnation, if we may use such a term, of tbe Roman 
Frontier Post of Newstead, in the parish of Melrose, is a won- 
derful, business. The Post lying under the triple Eildon was most 
probably called Trimontium—Ptolemy mentions such a “town ” 
in South Scotland—and so we shall call it here. Mr. Curle, in this 
noble tome—a monument of research, of correlated knowledge as to 
Roman provincial life, of literary skill and of the printer’s art— 
brings back to historic memory and almost to life from out the 
kindly folds of mother earth this Trimontium with its clang of 
arms, its daily and nightly fears, its faith, its life, and its lost 
legions. The occupation lasted for about a century. The Post 
` was almost certainly founded in the year 80 A.D., the third year of 
Agricola’s command, of which Tacitus tells us that “it opened up 
“to us new tribes, all the nations up to the estuary called Tanaus 
“ having their lands laid waste.” He goes on to tell us that Agricola 
at once commenced to build containing forts, and that ‘‘ no generat 
“ ever showed greater ability in his choice of suitable sites for such 
‘* defences.*’ These defences, Tacitus boasts, were never stormed, 
surrendered, or abandoned. Trimontium must have been one of 
them. Dr. Hodgkin, writing in 1906, complains of the impossi- 
bility of identifying their locus, but he suggests that TanauS was 
the Tweed. The discovery of this post confirms his suggestion. 
Now, we know that the fort was abandoned, and if we follow 
Tacitus, the abandonment must have been after the death of Agri- 
cola in 93 A.D., and this conclusion pointedly coincides with Mr. 
Curle’s view. It must have been part of the retreat following the > 
military disaster in the reign of Hadrian when the always unfor- 


tunate Ninth Legion was annihilated at York. This must have’ . 


happened between the year of Hadrian’s accession, 117 AtD., and 
120 A.D., when he advanced and built his wal! from the Tyne to the 
Solway. Trimontium was far beyond this wall, and from abo” 
117 A.D. tO 140 A.D., when the prefect Lollius Urbicus built the turf 
rampart from the Clyde to the Forth, it was in the hands of the: 
- enemy. The same Legions that built the wall—the Second from 
Caerleon, the victorious Sixth from York, and the Twentieth from 
Chester—sent drafts to build the rampart twenty years fater. We 
know that in the second occupation the Post was held by a con- 
tingent of the Twentieth and a body of cavalry from the Vocontian 
Ala of the Army of Britain, though still later an auxiliary force of 
some 1,500 men with 250 cavalry probably relieved the Legion. 


“© A Reman Frentisr Pest end Its : The Fort of Newstead, in tha Patish of 
a By James Curle, F.S. A. Scot., F.8.A. (James Maclehose & Bons. Price 42a, 
net. 
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* Let us glance at the Post in its successive periods as revealed by 
the remains so wonderfully analysed here. On high ground, amid 
wild forest lands, commanding à marshy westering valley, and 
protected from the North and East by the rapid Tweed, lay the 
Camp and Fort of Trimontium open to the Eildons and the South 
for relief and retreat. The great Camp, planted round the highest. 
point of the ridge, commanded the wooded hills that roll away ¢o 
the Cheviots and the Leader Valley. Beyond the river was the 
necessary observation post. Slightly to the West of the great 
ffty-acre Camp lay the permanent fort. We have to realise that 
the whole settlement gradually became, as Caerleon itself became, 
atown. The fact that the Fort did not occupy the supreme position 
chosen for the Camp shows, we think, that this area was too fully 
occupied to be displaced. A civil occupation in and round the fort 
alone explains the remains and mysteries that Mr. Curle has re- 
vealed. The earliest fort covered nearly twelve acres, protected by 
an earthern rampart some twenty-four feet wide, partially based on 
sandstone, and possibly palisaded. Beyond the rampart lay the 
ditches—doubled on the open West—four to five feet deep and nine 
to ten wide. The ditches were so arranged that the four gates stood 
at right angles to the ramparts, and so exposed the enemy to over- 
whelming attack. At an early date this fort was enlarged to nearly 
twenty-one acres, with an interior space of sixteen acres, guarded 
by sfone walls. The fort was rectangular (810 feet by 720), and 
protected by triple lines of ditches with elaborate overlapping pro- 
tective devices at the towered gates. Behind the inner ditch came 
a berme or platform, and then a wall more than seven feet thick, 
abutting on a clay rampart, thirty-eight feet in width at the base. 
Inside the rampart a wall ran round the entire fort. Such elaborate 
defences indicate the danger that this advanced Post ran. 

Later in the occupation the fort was reduced, an area on the 
Western side of about six acres being cut off by a plain reducing 
wall. This outer area was still held, but apparently not in force. 
“he fort was divided by the Via Principalis, running from the 

North to the South Gate, some sixty feet in width. On this great 

road the Principia or Pretorium opened, flanked by public build- 

ings, while East and West lay the barracks. On the West lay a 

parallel street, forty feet wide, and another ran from the Principia 

to the East Gate. The Principia wag 131 feet by 104 feet, and 
possessed a long entrance hall thrown across the Via. The ball 
opened into an outer courtyard (sixty-five by seventy feet), sur- 
rounded by a roofed and pillared ambulatory, ten feet wide. In 

the courtyard a pit revealed signs of a dreadful death struggle. A 

doorway on the West led to the inner court, measuring one hundred 

feet by thirty wide, and off this court lay five rooms, of which the 
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middle ae inna the treasury. The building recalls the 
Forum at Silchester, and was clearly the administrative centre of 
the Post. Flanking the Principia were the nècessary granaries; 
how necessary, both the tribes and the Romans knew. Blocks, 
North and South of the Principia were dwelling-houses, while to- 
wards the East rampart lay twelve lines of huts for the soldiery 
and the barracks, while similar provision Jay South of the main 
road. 

The Twentieth Legion, Valeria Victrix, was always par- 
ticularly associated with the defence of the Great Wall, and, it will 
be remembered,” was there until its recall, in 401, to the aid of 
Stilicho in Northern Italy. And at Trimontium we find, as we 
might éxpect to find, a contingent, perhaps a Vexillation, of 
veterans of this famous Legion. No less than three altars were 
dedicated by a Centurion of this Legion, Gaius Arrius Domitianus, ' 
at Trimontium, “‘ pro salute sua et suorum ’’—a pathetic legend, and 
addressed to no foreign gods: Jupiter and Diana and the Sylvan 
God are sufficient for him. He was a personage of importance, - 
perhaps in command of the garrison, bidding men come and go. 
With these we may see an altar to an unknown god; an altar to 
Apollo, raised by L. Maximus Gaetalicus, also a Centurion of the 
Legion, and an altar to the Campestres, dedicated by Ælius 
Marcus, Decurion of the Ala Augusta of the Voconii. On the 
altars of Domitianus appears the badge of his Legion—the Boar. 

From these stone documents we begin to see something of the 
life of the Post, and when we turn to other relics drawn from aban- 
doned wells and pits—{By whom filled? These pits hold the secrets 
‘of desperate last days)—“‘ the figure of the Roman soldier inevit- 
“ably rises before us,” leather-clad beneath his armour, and 
cloaked above it. The boots found give us a clue: there were 
heavy boots for men and women and tiny shoes for children (pro- 
salute sua et suorum we repeat, and think of the hordes.beyond the 
triple ditch and the remains found of little children). We see the 
breast-plates and back-plates of the soldiers ; we see scale armour o 
golden brass flashing across nineteen centuries; we find chain 
armour; we see the cingulum, or military girdle, and, above all, 
the gleaming helmet. . Those Romàn helmets, with their visof- 
masks, are, perhaps, the most striking of the relics from Tri- 
montium; of iron, and of brass elaborately decorated. The art of 
the first century played its part in the life of even this remote out- 
post of Empire. The padded masks are wonderful—things of 
mystery that have so many centuries survived the brains that 
throbbed behind in the hope and fear of merciless frontier warfare. 

- The disks worn by Domitius Atticus were, doubtless, ornamengs of 
some sort, and on certain pieces of armour we find scratched the 
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names of Cresces and Senecio. Somehow these various names 
bring us into closer touch with the men. We know that Gaetulicus 
served at Aesica, for he (good, faithful Centurion) raised an altar 
there. 

These heavily-armed men carried oval, ribbed shields, some two 
and a-half feet across, and the short, heavy gladius—some twenty 
inches long—or a longer sword, of some two and a-half feet. 
Among the remains were found Celtic weapons, relics of some 
desperate conflict. But the spear was in use, too, for thrusting, 
and perhaps hurling, from the ramparted walls, and the arrows of 
the auxiliary forces are not absent. We cannot here write of the 
pottery found—platters, cups, jars, jugs, dishes, urns, beakers, 
bowls, pots—numerous specimens of both the Flavian and the 
Antonine periods. We get some of the names of the soldiery 
scratched on the commoner ware with a knife point: Atto, 
Domitius, Simulianus, Mercator, Silvinus, Titius, Brutus. The 
jar of Attius Secundus, the jar of Aprilis, give us a household 
touch; while jars used for wine, for pickled tunnies, for olive oil, 
show that some of the luxuries of Spain and Italy were to be had 
by the Tweed. Mr. Curle’s analysis of the pottery.is‘a learned and 
masterly piece of work, though hardly more specialised than his 
treatment of the armour. He makes it clear that glass vessels and 
window glass were in common use at Trimontium. The window 
glass was green or pale blue, and dulled on one side. Perhaps the 
Igndscape had few attractions for the soldiers off duty. The bronze 
vessels give us other scratched names—Lucatus, Crispus, Maxi- 
mus. 

The list of tools and implements bring us close to the daily life 
at Trimontium. ‘‘ Many crafts are represented—the smith, the 
“carpenter, the mason, the leather-worker, the weaver, the hus- 
“bandman.” We see the chisel, the gouge, the plane, varicus 
“knives, the axe, the hoe, the sickle, the twig-cutter, the scythe (with 
anvil and whetstone), the hammer, of various types, and other tools 
of the smithy, weaving combs, spindles, and the weaver’s shears. 

“(his is one side of the life of the little settlement. There is 
evidence, too, of wheeled traffic in the shape of wheels and tyres 
apd harness, horse-mountings, bridle bits, head-stalls, and metal 

` decorations of harness. Has Mr. Curle compared these with the 
curious brass decorations still in use, the form of which is probably 
prehistoric? Locks and keys there were for the doors, and lamps 

(though they are strangely rare), stili and writing tablets existed, 

and seals and weights. The steering oar of a small freeboard boat 
was found, which throws light on the life in the little station across 
the river. The Roman use of boats has not been much investi- 
gated, but the recent find at Westminster is comparable. The. 
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ornaments found show us, again, another side of the life at Tri- 
montium. There-were decorated fibulz, or brooches, belonging to 
the women in the fort, and theirs, too, were the toilet combs. 
There are many specimens of brooches among the remains, and 
the fact that many were Celtic, of course, proves marriage with _ 
native women. -There are elaborate belt mountings; there are | 
rings, a silver chain, wheel amulets, a torc, beads of many colours, 
pins; and then we have ‘‘ men ” for a game like draughts, dice, and 
discs. It requires no very active mind to refigure out of all this the 
life lived under the Eildons eighteen centuries ago—a life of toil, 
of pleasure, of faith and earnestness, under the shadow of a per- 
petual threat from the North. How did it all end? There was 
_ some final catastrophe, the secret of which has been, in part, re- 
vealed by the wells and pits :— 


‘“ A tale of buildings thrown down; of altars concealed, thrown 
into ditches or into pits, above the bodies of unburied men; of con- 
fusion, defeat, abandonment; a day in which the long column of 
the garrison wound slowly southward across the spurs of the 
Eildons, leaving their hearths deserted and their fires extinct.” 


Is there not a hint of some great revenge, possibly of some horrible 
deed of human sacrifice? In one of the pits beneath the bones of 
nine horses was found the skeleton of a girl of some twenty-three 
years, an almost dwarfish creature, whose skull gives hints of an 
ill-balanced mind. Did she lead the enemy in, was she sacrificed 
there, did the fate of Rome in North Britain turn on the whim or 
the revenge of this weird creature? The Romance of History has ` 
known things as strange. ` 


r 


DR. HODGKIN’S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES.” 


R. HODGKIN places many households, and many thinker 

on the mysteries of human life and faith, in his debt by the 
collection and publication of these fectures. His great historical 
_ and analytical powers add a peculiar value to his discussion of our 
modern’ religious problems. Dr. Hodgkin is a member of the 
Society of Friends, and that fact, of cdurse, gives a particular note 
to these lectures which were, for the most part, addressed to fellow- 
members; but this note, indeed, adds to the general value of these 


p 
* The Trial of Our Faith ; and (Orker Pa, By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C. L, ' 
Macmillan & Co. Price 7s. 6d, net,) we ae odg s wee 
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papers. The lecturer’s faith in the Unseen is no uncertain quan- 
ttty; but, at the same time, another, the practical, aspect of the 
Quaker mind is as noticeable. Dr. Hodgkin does not evade his- 
torical and metaphysical difficulties. He faces them and gives his 
solution and his ultimate reliance on the reasonable goodness of 
God. In the fine essay from which the volume takes its title, he 
declines to be limited by the bare records of history ; experience 
must supplement history. ‘‘ The Spirit of the risen Christ stëll 
“dwells in the hearts of the children of men. It is not merely 
‘certain historical facts which occurred ‘under the sway of 
‘“ Augustus and Tiberius Cæsar that we as’Christians believe; it 
“is a living and abiding Spiritual presence in the world to which 
“we bear witness.” In the same paper he protests against the 
mechanical theory of the Universe, a theory that makes the little- 
ness of man intolerable. Man is, after all is said, unique, and “‘ of 
‘more value than many nebulæ,” and Christ is unique among 
men, unique in His life, unique in His claims. ‘‘ There is some- 
“thing in the doctrine of the Incarnation which makes it pre- 
“eminently the message to these later scientific ages of the world.” 
No doubt the trial of our faith is a hard one, but, after all, we are 
facing our difficulties, and we are yearning for true freedom at 
last. ‘‘ Materialism, secularism, agnosticism, bring to the soul no 
“ true freedom. They leave us with all these high’ aspirations of 
“ours at the mercy of all the chances and changes of this physica 
‘s universe.” The passage in which Dr. Hodgkin describes his 
view of Christ is of such signal clatity that it is necessary to quote 
it verbatim s= = 


‘“Was Jesus Christ of Nazareth a Jewish teacher of signally 
pure and holy life? Yes, but more.—Did he die a noble death, 
and set & splendid example of self-sacrifice to all the ages to 
come? Yes, but more.—Was he emphatically the Son of Man, 
the noblest offspring of the human race, cui nihil viget simile 
autsecundum? Yes, but more.—Was He the Word of God, the 
one transcendent expression of the thought of the Maker to the 
~ creatures whom He has made, the one voice, helpful above all 
others to break this awful silence of Nature, who seems so regard- 
less of the sorrows and aspirations of her inmate, Man? Yes! 
e and that thought, perhapg more than all others, seems to me to 

bring soothing and help to the men who face the problem of life 
at the end of the nineteenth century. But, looking still towards 
the ignnermost recesses of the Temple, I feel that there may be 
courts even beyond this*which we have reached. And, however 
far I look, I.see no barrier to the veneration with which I may 
regard this Being, the embodied Thought of my Creator. I come 
across no protest such as the holiest of mere men would utter 
against the idolising love of his fellow-men. I come across such 
a words as these ‘I and My Father are one.’ ‘ He that hath seen 
t Me hath seen the Father.’ ”’ 


. 
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The discussion on the doctrine of Predestination is fresh and 
helpful. The old ‘Genevan doctrine is, of course, dead, but what, 
after all, do the Scriptural passages on which that doctrine was 
based mean? Dr. Hodgkin insists that the passages in thé 
Epistles to-the Romans and the Galatians refer to the choice, not 
‘of individuals, but of nations who are reprobated by God, “ When 
“ they failed to put their free-will alongside of the fore-ordaining will 
‘of God, and to co-operate in His gracious designs.” No.doubt 
St. Paul referred to the Election and Rejection of the Chosen 
People, but Dr. Hodgkin. considers that the doctrine may'be ex- 
tended to other nations besides the Hebrews. Each nation has its 
peculiar function, which none other can exercise. If that function 
is not exercised, the nation is reprobate, rejected, doomed to ex- 
tinction. That is the law of Nature as well as the law of God. 
If this is true of nations, it is true of the Race of Man at large, and 
it is expedient for us to think what manner of persons ‘we ought 
to be “in all earnestness and nobility of purpose.” The true 
doctrine of Predestination is that this is a purposeful universe. 
If a man refuses to fulfil the purpose of his life he must die. There 
is a Divine guidance which tells us this purpose for us, this little 
bit of the Divine will. ‘But, if we may say so, Dr. Hodgkin does, 
not fully explain one terrible result of his overwhelming argu- 
ment. What about those who are never able to realise their pur- 
pose because of the environment, over which they have no control, 
in which they are placed? Must the slum child die eternaMy be- 
cause his neighbour has wronged him and made it impossible for ~- 
him or her to grow up anything but ignoraat and hopeless and, 
perhaps, criminal and vicious? That the neighbour who has 
abused the purpose of God should die may seem just enough; but 
these children, what have they done? And, perhaps, even the 
neighbour’s environment makes his wrong-doing not unforgiv- 
able. The answer to this seems to us to be that the life-long” 
struggle of each soul with environment—which includes heredity— 
necessitates a future life in which the drama shall be played to its 
close. If there is no repentance in the grave, then God is eitha” 
not all-powerful or not all-good, for few men on earth have à real 
complete choice between good and evil. We should like to degl 
at length with other papers. That on “ Early Christian Worship ” 
strikes a clear note on the subject of the ministry of the laity. Dr. 
Hodgkin in it wishés that ‘‘ Some ong would write the*history of 
‘the second century in the Church.” Since this wish was ex- 
, pressed in 1906 the works of Dr. Bigg, of Dr. Gwatkin, and of Dr. 
Harnack have appeared, and their writings emphasise the position 
adopted by Dr. Hodgkin. The paper on ‘‘ Paganism and Chris- 
“ tianity™ is of particular value, coming,. as it ‘does, from 
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a great historian, and throws some vivid light on the 
éarly Church life. The essay on English Protestantism is re- 
markable in the extreme. It clearly shows our double danger: 


' the danger of Romanism, and the even greater danger of 


Paganism. Against Paganism ‘all the living and loyal Churches 
“of Christ will have to strive, shoulder to shoulder,” and this joint 
work will do more for “‘ reunion ” than anything else. The present 
attitude of Rome, with her foolish notions of infallibility and im- 
mutability, is the fatal bar to that reunion. If Rome could but 
throw aside modern dogmas that are killing her life, how much 
might not she and the other Churches achieve together ? 


* # * 
s 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD ON RURAL DENMARK * 


We wonder if Mr. Rider Haggard’s remarkable report on 
Danish farming will be taken to heart in this country. That it 
demands the closest attention from the Board of Agriculture, as 


well as from every person seriously engaged in the necessary task , 


of stimulating and developing what is, we suppose, still the greatest 
of English industries, there can be no manner of doubt. The 
general subject of small holdings and co-operation is certainly 
alive, and is at last attracting attention, as was shown by the great 
debate on the subject in the House of Lords on'May 2nd. Mr. 
Haggard is a practical farmer of 500 acres, and understands at first 
hand many aspects of English farming. He knows well enough 
the ills from which we suffer, and he has surveyed rural Denmark 
(where farming on both a small, and large scale has been carried, 
thanks to indomitable perseverance and, in the case of small 
holdings; a marvellous system of co-operation, to a high stage of 


. efficiency) with a view to the improvement of our system. Mr. 


Haggard has appliei his great literary powers to the 
problem of presenting a subject of a technical kind in such a 
fashion as to arouse permanent interest in the minds of the English 
People. In this he has succeeded beyond the wildest expectation 
of any student of reports. From end to efid this book teems with 
interest, and the reader, wko has perhaps no direct interest in 
agriculture, will nevertheless be rewarded by perhaps the most 


` vivid picture of modern Denmark extant. Some of Mr. Haggard’s 


figures (as for instance thescost of the milk that goes to make a 
pound of butter) have been questioned. In another edition Mr. 
Haggard will no doubt make it clear that it is co-operation, not 
subsidy, that makes success possible. 


Denmark and tts Lessons. By H. Rider Haggard. With 28 Tlustrations. 
(Messrs Longmans, Green & Co., price 64, 6d. net.) f 
. ` 
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It is not feasible in a brief notice to follow in detail the accounts 
ofthe various farms, great and small, vast farms such as those of 


Kammerheere Tesdorpf of Ourupgaard (that of Count Weddell in - 


Fyen-Mr. Haggard did not see; it runs to some 30,000 acres), 
yielding the great annual net profit of £3 per acre; or little 
freehold farms such as that of Mr. Jens Schmidt at Sdborghus, 
where all seems sunshine, thanks to the custom of co-operation. 
Here we have not only detailed accounts of the system of farming, 
which, thanks to free trade energy, rose to new efficiency after 
competition had killed the struggling wheat trade, but a full 
demonstration of the results of co-operation among farmers and 
persons engaged jin the produce trade. The Copenhagen Milk- 
Supply Company is one of the. wonders of the world. The poor 
can get the best milk for infants at a very low price. We must 
quote Mr. Haggard on this question of infant milk supply, as it 
goes to the very root of our terrible problem of infant mortality :— 


“What I can best describe as wire cruet-stands, such as we 
use for oil, vinegar, and Worcester, sauce, are sent out by the 
company, each stand holding from six to ten bottles. Through 
the help of another society, these ‘stands of bottles are sold to 
the poor for fifteen dre, or about twopence. Each of them holds 
sufficient milk to feed a child for twenty-four hours. The younger 
the child the more bottles there are in the cruet-stand, as it must 
be fed more frequently. All that need be done by the nurse or 
mother is to set a bottle from the cruet in tepid water, and when 

' it is sufficiently warm, to fix on an india-rubber teat and five is 
) tothe infant. Special boxes are provided in which these cruets 
can be sent, sealed and packed in ice, all over Denmark, and 
if thus treated, they will keep for more ‘than forty-eight hours 
without the help of sterilisation or preservatives. Of bottles 
alone, I may add, in order to give some idea of the activities of 


this society, about 16,000, have to be dealt with between 10 p.m. 


and Paoa on every night of the year.” 
Mr. Haggard, after pointing out the perfection of management 
of this society, which was the first society ever formed for the 


‚distribution of pure milk, goes on to suggest that ‘“‘ here there is arp 


“ opportunity for enterprising and philanthropic vendors of milk in 
“all the great towns of our country.’’, The London prices are now 
enormous, compared with those of Denmark. Our new milk 
is little under double the price charged in Copenhagen, while 
in London 4s. is charged by a Longon dairy. for the amount 
of cream sold by the Copenhagen Company for ts. 6d. or less. 
Yet, with the better pasture and the better opportunities for co- 
operation that exist in England, we, could well supply milk and 
cream cheaper than in Denmark. There can beno doubt that if the 
corporations of the great English cities took the matter up, they 
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could, by the sale of milk and eggs, earn vast sums in relief 
of the rates, improve at every turn the health of the community, and 
enormously stimulate rural industries in the vicinity of the city. 
Will not Manchester or Birmingham give ever-backward London 
a lead in this matter ? - 

The Danish Farmers’ Co-operative Egg Export Association is 
another instance of combined effort which could without any diff- 
culty be imitated here. Bad eggs are practically unknown in Deh- 
mark, for the simple reason that ‘‘ if by chance an individual mem- 
“ber of one of these societies should supply a bad egg, he.is 
“ hunted down and fined 5 kroner (5s. 64d.) whether the fault be 
“ his or that of the fowl. . . . Such a person, I was informed, 
‘‘ very rarely produces a second bad egg.” 

Why cannot England follow the lead of Denmark and re-créate 
her rural life? As Mr. Haggard points out, if the Danes once 
again conquered East Anglia, we should see a land for the most 
part divided up among a multitude of little freeholders or perpetual 
leaseholders. ‘In every country town would be seen the tall 
‘chimneys of the butter, sugar-beet and bacon factories, and in 
“every city great co-operative milk-distributing companies would 
“be established. Probably also there would be co-operatively 
“owned grinding mills which would return to the producer some 
‘‘ of the profits that are now divided among the millers.” There 
would be plenty of farmsteads, and in each, and even in cottages, 
„there would be the telephone, keeping the countryman and his work 
in constant touch with the town and its interests. The larger 
villages would havedas even backward Villages in Portugal have 
to-day) electric light.’ Co-operation everywhere would have given 
the peasant good cottages, and that sense of inter-reliance which 
local societies beget. ‘‘In the towns not far from the factories would 
“ stand the High Schools, to which young men and women would 

*** flock to complete the education that they had begun in the State 
“elementary and secondary schools.” Much of our land under 
such a system, we are told, would double its present yield. ‘ Coe 
+ Operation is necessary to a full measure of agricultural success.’ 
Cooperation i is only possible where there are a multitude of farmers 
who have a permanent intergst in the land that they farm. The 
system of tenant farming, in checking the multiplication of free- 
holders, checks the co-operative movement. These, we are told, are 
the principal lessons to be learned in Denmark. With respect, we 
should say that there is another lesson, amply indicated by Mr. 
Haggard—the educational lesson. .The Danes are educating a 
generation of scientific farmers, who will go-to the land because 
the land offers them not only a living, but a living interest. There 
is a fiving and more than an income to be got out of co-operative 
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farming, but thig involves a question of national character, and 
education alone can affect that. All the other problems, the land- 
holding problem; the finance problem, the ‘co-operation problem, 
will solve themselves in the light of the experience brought before 
‘us by Mr. Haggard and others if, and if only, we so educate our 
pedple as to make them really interested in country life, the life 
which, above all other life, teems with real interest. j 


s 
* s * 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE.* 


HE fifth “edition of this careful and learned work has been 
_ brought out by the late Dr. W. F. Moulton’s sons with special 
reference to the Tercentenary of the Authorised Versions. The 
book first appeared forty years ago in Professor Plumptre’s Bible 
Educator as a series of articles. It appeared, revised, in book form 
in 1878. Shortly after the Revised Version of the New Testament - 
appeared,-Dr. Moulton issued a third edition, with an appendix on 
that version; and in 1887, in a fourth edition, that appendix was 
extended to cover the Revised Old Testament. In this edition 
the history is brought up to the pressat: time. The editors note 
that :— 


“Dr. Moulton was secretary of the only Apocrypha Revisiop 
Committee which sat beyond 1887; and he was ultimately respon- 
sible for seeing the Revised Apocrypha through the press. After 
its publication, he took in hand the prepardtion of a list of Greek 
readings adopted in the Apocrypha translation; and he also con- 
tinued his work upon the marginal references, of which, since 
Dr. Scrivener’s health failed, he had been in sole charge. An 
abridgment of these references was passing through the press 
under his direction when he died with great suddenness in Feb- 
ruary, 1898. The Revised Bible and Apocrypha with Marginal 
References was published a few month§ Bar a footnote to the 
Preface of the Apocrypha records that, owing to Dr. Moulton’s 
death, the publication of the Greek readings was abandoned. The @ 
last survivor of the New Testament Company, its Chairmasf, 
Bishop Ellicott, died in 1905; and five years after this the scheme 
of the, Revisers was at last completed by the appearance of the 

, unabridged collection of Marginal References to the New Testa- 
ment, in which nearly forty years of labour had thus been spent.” 


In these few words are summarised the concluding labours of one 
of the most strenuous of the workers of the New Testament Com- 
pany, appointed in 1870. i: is interesting to note that Dr. (after- 
The History of tha English Bible, oe late Rev. W. F, Moulton, M.A.. D.D. Fifth 


edition, his sons, James Hope Moulton and W, Fiddign Mgaltop 
(Charles H, Kelly.) 
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wards Cardinal) Newman was invited to join this Company, but 
refused. Dr. Pusey, in like manner, declined to join the Old 
Testament Company. 

It is not proposed here to deal in any detail with the scope of this 
work. It traces the history of the English version from the days 
of the earliest Saxon paraphrases down to the issue in 1910 of the 
Marginal References to the Revised Text of the New Testamest. 
The story is told in scholarly detail, and is sufficiently full to satisfy 
any reader who is not called upon to deal with the obscure textual 
questions that arise with respect to certain fourteenth century 
medieval versions. ‘The question of Middle English Biblical ver- 
sions was largely dealt with in the historical survey prefixed to the 
edition of the Wycliffe Bible edited by the Rev. Josiah Forshall 
and Sir Frederic Madden in 1850. Since that date a considerable 
amount of new material on this obscure subject has been brought 
together by Dr. Anna C. Paues, and is contained im her very 
learned work, A Fourteenth Century English Biblical Verston, 
issued by the Cambridge University Press in 1904. The editors of 
Dr. Moulton’s history have‘not thought it desirable to revise the 
text of the earlier chapters, and for this reason Dr. Paues’s work 
should be used with this book in considering our Middle English 
versions. 

It is desirable to say something of the views expressed here as 
to the future of English versions by Dr. J. H. Moulton. He states 
a powerful case for the use of a version of the New Testament in 
the modern English pf daily current use. As we do not agree with 
his conclusion, it will be well to state briefly ‘the case. It appears 
clear that the Greek of the New Testament, or of most of it, is the 
Greek of daily life in use in the first and second centuries of our 
era :— ' 

$ '" A universal language current all over the Roman Empire in 
its first three centuries, different from the language of literature in 

that the latter was archaic and artificial, while the popular dialect 

e was spontaneous and alive, a language in the direct line of 


®@ development which runs through that wonderful speech from 
. Homer down to the peasant’s folk-songs of to-day.” 


Dr. Moulton goes on to arffue that since “‘ the Divine Book was 
“from the beginning the possession of the masses,” it ‘‘ must be 
“ perpetually re-clothed in, the living vernacular,” and for this 
reason he regrets “‘ that the Revisers were forced into archaism by 
“their instructions.” With great respect, we feel bound to say 
that Dr. Moulton has misapprehended the true position. It is, of 
course, true that an archaic version which presents any linguistic 
(as apposed to intellectual or spiritual) difficulties is an absurdity— 
as absurd as the use of the Latin Version of the Roman Church or 
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the old Coptic Version by the Church in Egypt. But it is equally 
absurd to use the argot of the street. It is true that the New Testa- 
ment was written in the vernacular, but, as the books show, that 
vernacular was capable of superb literary treatment. English ver- 
nacular in the sense used by Dr. Moulton is not capable of such 
treatment. The unattractive versions that have been published are - 
‘ same evidence of this. The reason is plain enough. The English- 
speaking peoples are at least—thanks to the printing press and to . 
the schools—as familiar with literary English as with the horrible 
stuff that haunts the worthless modern novel. This is not really 
a vernacular“at all.~It is the spoken shorthand of a: people who 
think in literary English. Now with the Greeks it was otherwise- . 
Literary Greek was not understanded of the people in late days, 
and consequently their vernacular became capable of literary treat- 
ment.. Our literary English is a true vernacular. Every child in 
the country, either at school or in his home, is made familiar with 
Shakespeare and Milton. These poets and the Authorised Version + 
have marked the lines of linguistic growth. For this very reason 
the broad literary lines of the Authorised Version were preserved in 
the Revised Version. If the Bible is to take its form from the 
language'of ‘‘ worthless modern novels,” ought not Shakespeare 
and Milton to be transcribed also? The end aimed at ought to be 
the preservation and improvement of a noble spoken language. 
Dr. Moulton’s proposal would have the reverse effect. His ver 
sion would re-act on both the written and the spoken tongue, and 
degrade both. Within a few generations the Janguage of Gibbon, 
Macaulay, and Ruskin would be archaic. To-day fine literary 
English is a written vernacular in the possession of all classes. 
Dr. Moulton’s proposal would substitute for this a transcript of the 
chatter of the street. Would religion gain by this?” Is there any 
loss in using for religion a mofe dignified tongue than that.of daily’ 
trade? Surely there is gain, not loss. 


te $$. - a o 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Wiliam Alexander Grist has, pA „his volume entitled ‘‘ The 
" Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day ” (Andrew Melrose, price 
103. 6d. net), given us a work of real interest and importgnce. The 
volume is of great length—over goo closel¥-printed pages—and falls into 
nine books which trace, in appropriate sections, the preparation for Christ, 
His comin ing, His conflict with the evil environment that He came to 
conquer, His momentary victory, the darkness that followed, and finally, 
the power of ‘‘ the regnant but veiled Christ.’ It is vitally important 
to-day to dwell on the historic figure of Christ gazing at us from the 
broken but real framework of the Gospels. “The broken line§ and 
“ seams are as the leaded frame of a lattice-window through which loeks. 
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“put upon us the calm, noble, wonderful face of Jesus. The simple 
Es ‘< faith of the uncritical multitudes all through the last nineteen centuries 
‘assures us of the resultant unity of the Gospels. . The 
t Gospels visualize Jesus and places us in the Maelstrom of antagonism 
‘in which He lived ; we see the forces that overthrew Him and were 
“ afterwards defeated by their own success. The idealization that 
“ necessarily followed the belief in His Resurrection has not so utterly 
‘‘ transformed the historic reflection of the Power of Jesus as to make 
“the Gospels unhistorical. The prospective was widened. from tht 
“ arena of Judaism to the theatre of the cosmos by St. Paul and St. 
‘Jobn; but the central figure is historic, and can be relied upon as a 
“ true delineation of the manner of life pursued by Jesus of Nazareth. 
“ Instead of undermining the historicity.of our Gospels, the criticism 
‘* of the past fifty years has served'to make their honesty, realism, and 
“ credibility more apparent than ever before.” This long quotation 
(which well expresses the best critical attitude of to-day) shows Mr. 
Grist’s views as to the person of Christ on earth, and enables one to pass 
on with confidence to the narrative of Christ’s life and work that follows. - 
We gladly recommend this book, and think it should be Emacs in all 
_ theological and public libraries. 


* * * 


r 


Lord Roberts, in the volume entitled ‘'‘ Fallacies and Facts : an Answer 
to Compulsory Service’? (John Murray, price 2s. 6d. net cash), 
° attacks the views of Mr. Haldane and Sir Ian Hamilton on the question 
of National Military Service. He declines to accept Sir Ian’s view as to 
the special value of volunteers, and he condemns the confidence shown 
in the Nemorandum by Sir Arthur Wilson, published in the second edition 
of ‘‘ Compulsory Service.” Lord Roberts states Sir Ian Hamilton’s main 
thesis as follows: ‘‘ The introduction of universal and compulsory mili- 
e “tary training would snake it more difficult to recruit the number of 
‘volunteers we should still require for our Regular Army for service 
“abroad.” Lord Roberts flatly denies this proposition, and declares 
, that, as a fact, men come forward in larger numbers in proportion to 
the greater ameunt of training that they receive. The National Service 
League scheme would have this effect, as well as enabling us to find 
*‘ the last available man of the Regular Army and its Reserves out of 
“ this country.” The whole question is really technical in the last 
degree. Lord Roberts most earnestly believes ‘' that these islands and 
æ the British Empire can never find actual safety or security from panic, 
“antil all able-bodied citirens are compelled to undergo an adequate 
“ military training.” Other service men of great repute hold different ‘ 
views. Lord Roberts undoubtedly makes, in his essay, a number of 
stfong debating poigts againsWSir Ian, Hamilton, but the main issue 
is one that no jury could decide. The question to be asked is, What is 
the value of the conscript in the field? Is it true that one volunteer is 
worth ten pfessed men? On,that question, full evidence from recent 
wars should be available. È 


* * r 
Mr. W. H. Davies has been successful in many fields of literature. 


He is*one of the few modern poets who have a genuine lyric gift and a 
living personality, and his (inaptly named) ‘‘ Autobiography of a Super- 
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“tramp,” and, more recent, ‘‘ Beggars, show that he has also 
a remarkable gift for prose writing. Mr. Davies should, after his 
strange wandering life, have an infinity of material to draw upon, for 
all his experiences in the deserts and backwaters of society have been 
real experiences. He is not a literary man who has played at tramps, 
but a real tramp who is also a real poet. It may be doubted, however, 
if the form which he has chosen for his new volume; ‘‘A Weak 
‘* Woman > (Duckworth, kre 6d. net), is very well suited to him. 
The book, though noniinally a novel, is no doubt largely autobio- 
graphical, but somehow or other it does not seem to make quite the 
most of its subject matter. It fails in architecture, there is no sense 
of climax-or centralisation. Mr. Davies maintains the curious purity 
and innocence of style which makes every sentence he writes interesting, 
but here, too, his method seems a little out of place. One would rather 
see him rambling thiough some professed narrative of fact than forcing 
himself to clothe facts in the garb of fiction. It is to be hoped that 
he has not (like the poor poet in the story) been driven by the com- 
mercial failure of ‘his earlier and better work to attempt more popular 
methods, for his verse and travel books are so good, that they must, in ` 
time, come to the front. In the meantime, ‘‘ A Weak Woman ” can 
be heartily recommended to all who are interested in' modern literature - 
or in social questions, for, whatever its weaknesses, it contains a great 
deal of real experience truly and feelingly expressed. Indeed, one 
would not write about it so critically were it the work of a lesser man. 


+ * * 
Mr. M. J. Landa, in his useful volume entitled ‘‘ The Alien Problem 
‘and ‘its Remedy ” (Messrs. P. S. King and Sons, price 5s. net}, deals , 
at large with, the great alien question, giving a lengthy investightioneof 
the problem here and in tHe great pd ei ports of the Continent. 
“ It is with the object of presenting the problem in proper prospective 
“and proportion that the compilation of this wotk has been undertaken. 
“ The survey is comprehensive, and the subject is treated in its social 
“ and economic aspects, rather_than as a political factor. . . . . 
“ The alien question is largely statistical, and the figures in this volume 
“are taken from official and authoritative sources only.” Mr. Landa 
rightly lays stress on the composite character of our race; we are an 

of the races that have poured westward since the dawn of 
massed human movement. We have, indeed, benefited in inhumerable 
ways from the influx of aliens. The Royal Commissioner on Alien 
Immigration tells us that ‘‘ neatly all our chief trades have been made® 
“by them.” “Much of our very flora is exotic,” adds Mr. Lanfa. 
But he also realises—with the expulsion of the Jews in 1290 in his 
mind—that ‘‘ the anti-alien has a lon igree.” Mr. Landa feels 
strongly the unreasonableness of the artti-alien who regards the immi- 
grants, ‘‘ not merely as a pest, but a pestilence.” He declares that 
“ the outcry against the alien is recklessly, cruelly exagggrated,’’ and 
that gross exaggeration as to the numbefs who enter is common. The 
question of transmigrant-traffic is overlooked. It is stated that 
probably the permanent alien addition to our population since 1gor' 
is under 30,000. Some time since, the alien influx led to great com- 
plication in the existing problem of overctowding in the East End of 
London, but we are told that this, with the abolition of the 9° key- 
“ money ” system, and the erection of new dwellings, has disappeared. 
Moreover, to use the words of a former Rector of Spitalfields, ‘*the 
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“ Jew has wiped out whole areas of vice and infamy, ””. while the economic 
aspect of alien labour bas improved. It is no longer possible to the 
‘fopmer extent for English employers to exploit foreign, labour that comes 
determined to obtain a footing. The factory inspector grows more and 
more efficient. Moreover, the Aliens’ Act has so reduced the number 
of pauper immigrants, a5 practically to eliminate the pauper aspect of 
the problem. The attack made on ‘‘ The Second Generation °” by ` 
various writers appears to be quite unjustified. The alien, and especially 
the Jew, cares for his poor and‘his children in a way that should be 
a lessoh to home dwellers. _‘‘ We are all anti-aliens where the criminat 
“is concerned.’? The difficulty of excluding alien criminals is almos# 
insoluble, but the deportation of convicted aliens is possible and 
effective. It has already reduced the percentage. of alien criminals 
to the lowest point since 1893. A sterner campaign against vicious 
aliens ot both sexes is however needed. The expulsion order ought to 
apply to any alien carrying on 4 vicious life. Mr. Landa makes a number 
of suggestions for the improvement of the law as to aliens which 
should receive full consideration. The book is full of interest, and 
the writer, though, no doubt, he writes with some -bias, endéavours. 
to be fair, and handles his material well. 


» pe 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. ' 


Mrs. Lucy M. Garnett has given us an excellent and very clearly-written: 
account of the ‘‘ Turkey of the Ottomans ™ (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons 
Ltd., price 6s. net.), in fifteen chapters that teem with information and’ 
interest. Her account of the Moslem Ottomans is well done, and 
contains a good deal of unfamiliar information. There is no aristocracy 
in Turkey, if we except in Macedonia and parts of Asia Minor, ‘‘a 
‘‘tertain number of hereditary beys or landed gentry, whose ancestors— 
“ many of them converted Moslems of non-Turkish origin—obtained at 
“the conquest grants of land which they held as military gifts.” Family 
names (common in other Ottoman races) are unknown among the 
Turks, though double names are now appearing for purposes of iden- 
tification. We have accounts of the various classes of. Ottomans 
(Moslem, Christian, and Hebrew), of the Sultan and his surroundings— 
the detailed account of the Imperial haremlik is valuable—of modern 
Turkish institutions, of the religion of Islam,-of the position of Christians 
and Jews,,of town and coyntry life, of Ottoman home life, of Turkish 
culture and education. The first books in Turkish were printed early in the 

ighteenth century by the Hungarian convert, Ibraham Mateferrika. 
<< may point out that the higher education of woman in Turkey hasa 
more promising future than Miss Garnett indicates. On the whole, 
she takes an encouraging view of the young Turk. We hope it will 
be Justified. g w 

I * * * 

Mr. C. Grant Robertson gives us in his ‘‘ England under the Hano- 

, ‘‘ verians,’’ the sixth volume of the History of England now being issued 
' by Messrs. Methuen (price 10s. 6d. net.), and edited by Mr. Charles 
Oman, the author of the first folume, ‘‘ England before the ,Norman, 
‘* Conquest.’”” Mr: H. W. C. Davis wrote the volume on the’Normans ` 
and Angevins, and Mr. Kenneth Vickers that on the later Middle Ages. 
Mr. A. D. Innes deals with the Tudors, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan with the- 
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Stuarts, and now the Hanoverians are considered in some five hundred 
closely printed pages. Mr. Robertson realiseg fully that his difficulty 


‘is the difficulty of what to omit, and every critic, probably, will find - 


that this author has omitted something that is essential to his critical 
mind. However, Mr. Robertson determined: ‘‘ to treat the eighteenth 

“ century as a whole, to emphasise as clearly as lay,in my power what, 
** on prolonged reflection, appear to be capital, characteristic, and impor- 
t tant features, to be guided in the choice of topics and principles of the 
“ century that preceded to the century that followed, to measure the 
a period from 1714 to 1815 as a great chapter in the continuous but un- 


finished national evolution.” We notice that Mr. Robertson has clearly , 


‘dealt with various acute economic problems, and his ideal has no doubt, 


on his general scheme, been realised in this book. ° The great difficulty `- 


of the eighteenth century no writer seems to us to face—the fact that 
it was at one and the same tithe a period of extraordinary decadence 
and yet of extraordinary preparation. It was, indeed, autumnal in every 
way. Why this was the caseisa problem that some historian must some 
day solve. 


* + * 


Canon Douglas Macleane is a well-known liturgist, and at this 
Coronationsseason the public will welcome a new edition of his work : 
“*The Great Solemnity of the Coronation of a King and Queen 
‘“ According to the Use ef the Church of England’’ (Messrs. George 
Allen and Co. Ltd., price 5s. net), containing the ‘‘ Form and Order 
“of Service to be performed, and of the ceremonies to be observed 


‘in the Coronation of their Majesties King George V. and Queen’ 


‘ Mary in the Abbey Church of St Peter, Westminster, on Thursday, 
“*the 22nd day of June, 1g11.’’ The form is practically the same as 
that which was fixed for June 26th, 1902. A special form was actually 
used for the deferred rite on August gth, 1902. We need hardly say 
that the work (amply commended as it is by an introduction by the Bishop 
‘of Salisbury) is a most learned production. Mr. Macleane tells us 

“it aims at popularising the results of the labours of scholars.” It 
is really something more than this, and shoúld be possessed by all who 
feel the deep importance of this very ancient and noble rite. We 
cannot deal with the work here save to give it a general commendation, 
but there are two points that we must notice. Though there have 
been Princes of Wales for more than six centuries, dur present king 
was the first to do homage at a Coronation. Prince Edward is to be 
created Prince of Wales ceremonially. The same was done in the 
case of Edward, son of Richard III., and Henry, son of James I. The 
ceremony is one of great attraction. It would be interesting to know 


the source of the rite itself. ‘ . 2 


+* + ' ‘H ° 

' We welcome in Miss Olive Schreiner’s new work ‘‘ Woman and 
“ Labour ” (T. Fisher Unwin, ros. @. net), an able, eloquent and 
powerful plea for the admission of women to all departments of human 
effort. This work was originally preceded by a discussion of the 
whole physiological growth of sex from the earliest beginnings of 
organic life; but the MSS. of that treatise were destroyed in the course 
‘of the South African War, and have not been re-written. The argument 


is conducted throughout on a high level. ` Women, if they do not. ; 


advance in power ‘and function with male society, become parasites; 
and the maintenance of a class of parasitic women is, in a high degree, 
corruptive to society, and retards and tends to destroy its healtDy life. 
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The usual objections are trenchantly dealt with. - The physiological 
differences between the sexes are confined to a special range of func- 
tions, and, as is abundantly shown by experiment, do not affect other 
powers. For most purposes of society, the national difference between 
races, or even between men of the same race, are far greater than 
those between men and women. We are not sure that the economic 
arguments are not pushed into greater prominence than they deserve; 
but the sharp remark is not lost that the prejudice felt by so many 
professional men against the intrusion of women into their particular 
business will be’ found, on: examination, to be not so much against 
women, doing the work as against their receiving the pay. At thfs 
juncture, we recommend this putting of thé whole claim of women to 
those intelligent and educated sections of the community who object 
to the emancipation of women mainly on sentimental grounds, though 
they maintain their grounds to be rational. 


* K + * 


“ Half a Century in China ” (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, price 
7s. 6d. net), consists of recollections and observations by the Venerable 
Arthur Evans Moule, who was Archdeacon in Mid-China at one time, 
and Missionary of the Church Missionary Society since 1861. We read 
here of the Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864), a movement which might 
have had great results had it had Christianity behind it, but which 
became an intestine war of ambition, culminating in the terrible struggle 
between 1861 and 1864. We have a vivid account here of the last 
days of the struggle. Hang Sui-tstjan had promised the land ‘‘ the 

. “ Heavenly kingdom of the Great Peace,” and the passionate response 
to his appeal—an appeal that failed through the inherent weakness 
of its real goal—shows that the Conservatism of China can be stirred, 
but it also shows that almost infinite wisdom is needed to stir it wisely; 
we must not allow “changing China to change so hurriedly and 
‘*radically as to obliterate, or ignore, or minimise what has been noble 
“and useful in her past.” It is not possible here to deal at length with 
this book, which is of peculiar importance, in view of the present strong 
Christian native movement in China, destined sooner or later to re-act 
on Western Christianity, and in view of the wonderful work of the 
United China Missions. This book deserves to be widely read by all 

‘who have the fyture of Christian missionary endeavour at heart. 


. # * * 
° ż 


‘* Shelburne Essays,” by Paul Elmer More (Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, price 5s.), include a number of essays that have appeared in a 
@ briefer form in the ‘‘ Nation,” as well as in certain American reviews. 
Here we have essays on Shelley, Wordsworth (the following passage is 
notable, though we do not accept the final words of it: ‘‘ Humour as the 
‘* final criterion of literature is the mere cant of the day; impartially 
‘applied, it would atheticise bRIf the great poems of the world. The 
* fault of Wordsworth lies deeper than that; it is the more serious lack 
‘of native vitality’), Hood, Tennyson, William Morris, and Francis 
Thompson. * ‘We have also essays on Louisa Shore (1824-1895), an 
English writer for whom Mr. More desires to find readers, and who is 
indeed an excellent poetess, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich, a poet indeed; 
an unnecessary essay on the Socialism of Mr. G. L. Dickinson; and 
apers on pragmatism, on criticism, and Victorian literature. Mr. More 
is a pleasing essayist, and worth reading. 
e ` 
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D NOTES.. ii 


ard 


A correspondent, Mr. W; Armistead, writes (with respect toa S 
, paşsage in an article on the'‘‘ Gardens of Chaucer and Shakespeare,” 


which appeared,in our May number) that Mr. Leo Grindon, an ardent 
botanist, well-known in the. North of England, and an equally ardent 
Shakespearean student, published, some`thirty years ago, a little book 


called ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Fiora,” The volume appears now to be out . 


of print. A new edition would be received with gratitude by many” 
lovers of Shakespeare. owe 4 . 
1+ * r` 


ri 


Legal text-books take a new lease of life in a way which does not find ` 


an exact parallel in any other class of literature. They are constantly 
being brought up-to-date with the addition of new and the excision of 
obsolete matter. In the process, some lose their reputation, while 
others gain, and only a minority of-legal works ever attain to any 
considerable longevity, which, through the force of circumstances, must 
generally happen after the death of the author. But there are at least 
four works which have marked their jubilee during the lifetime of the 
author. In 1856 was published a treatise on the law of damages by 
Mr. John D. Mayne, which, in 1909, reached an eighth edition. - The 
second and subsequent editions have been edited by Judge Lumley 
Smith, as the learned author forsook English law, and became the 


author of two of the most widely used volumes on the Criminal Law 


of India and Hindu Law and Usage. 
‘ + * + 5 
Professor Westlake, who was called to the bar on the same 


day—November 17th, 1854—as Mr. Mayne, did not -complete 
his fifst important work on tbe subject with which his name 


te 


arably associated until 1858.' It was, devoted to the : 


ig i 

special branch of private international law, and was almost entirel 
rewriften for the second edition in 1880. It has now reached a fou 
edition, which was published in 1g05. A treatise on the specific perfor- 
mance of contracts, by Sir Edward Fry, who was a few months the 


“senior at the bar of the two previous authors, was also published in 
1858. A fifth edition, edited like its predecessdr,‘by Mr. W. D. ` 
Rawlins, K.C., has been published during the preset year.. Mr. . 
Nathaniel (now Lord) Lindley was called to the bar in 1850, but his, © 


treatise on ‘‘ Partnership, including its dpplitation to companies,” was 
not published until 1860. Company law was then in its infancy, but 
developed to such an extent, that in 1888, on the publication of the fifth 


edition it was decided to separate the two subjects. In the course @ 


of fifty years, the comparatively small volume has grown into thr€e 
weighty tomes, and the authority of the work has increased in a 
corresponding measure. Whether 7 writing of law books and tpe 
reporting of cases is an obstacle to obf&¥ining practice at the bar is-a 
point about which there is some difference of opinion, but the eminence 
of thesé four works and their authbrs makes them exceptions to any 
reasoning which may have general application. 
+ * * 


Professor Sanday asks us to state that his third article on ‘‘ The- 


‘* Primitive Church and the Problem of Reunion ” cannot appear before 


. November, in consequence of certain questions of copyright. 


t 


